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CHRONOI.OGY    OP   BURBAUS- 


United  States 1884 

Dominion  of  Canada. 1900 

California, 1883 

Colorado,  1887 


Connecticut,  1873 


Idaho,  1895 

Illinois,   ^ 1879 

Indiana,  1879 


Iowa,  i88d 

Kansas,  1885 

Kentucky 1876 

I^ouisiann 1900 

Maine 1887 

Maryland if' 

Massachusetts,  1869 

Michigan,  1883 


Minnesota, 


Missouri, 


1879 


Carroll  D.  Wright, , 

W.  Z,.  Mackenzie  King, 

John  S.  Euos, , 

John  J.  Tobin 

George  W.  Waltz 

E-  h-  Fitzgerald,   

F.  V.  Myers 

C.  J.  Driscoll 

John  W.  Lockin, 

I^ester  Bodine, , 

J.  W.  Prentlinger, 

W.  H.  Klett, 

Peler  Jennings, 

Jas.  T.  Smith, 

James  F.  Babcock 

Samuel  J.  Starr, 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss,... 

Robert  J.  Vance 

S.  B.  Home, 

Harry  E.  Back, 

J.  A.  Czizek 

F.  H.  B.  McDowell, 

John  S.  I^ord. 

George  A.  Schilling, 

David  Ross, 

John  Collett, 

John  B.  Conner, , 

William  A.  Peele,  Jr, 

Simeon  J.  Thompson,... 
John  B.  Conner, 

B.  F.  Johnson, , 

E.  R.  Hutchins, 

J.  R.  Sovereign, 

W.  E.  CBleuesR, 

C.  F.  Weiinerstrum, 

E.  D.  Brigham, 

Frank  H.  Betton, 

J.  F.  Todd 

Wm.  G.  Bird 

W.  I*.  A.  Johnson 

C.  E.  Bowuan, 

C.  Y.  Wils  n 

Nicholas  McDowell, 

Lucas  Moore, 

Thomas  Harrison, , 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,.... 

Thomas  C.  Weeks, 

Allen  B.  Howard,  Jr.,...., 

Charles  H.  Myers, , 

J.  D.  Wade 

Thos.  A.  Smith, 

Henrv  K.  Oliver, 

Carroll  D.  Wright 

Horace  G.  Wadlin, 

John  W.  McGrath, 

C.  V.  R.  Pond, 

A.  H.  Heath. 

Henry  A.  Robinson........ 

Charles  H.  Morse, 

Joseph  L.  Cox 

Scott  Griswold , 

John  Lamb, , 

J.  P.  McGaughey, 

L.  G.  Powers, 

Martin  F.  McHale, 

John  O'Donnell, 

W.  H.  Hilkene 

H.  J.  Spauuhorst, 

H.  A.  Newman 


:893*i896 
896 

884-1892 
892-1896 
896-1898 
898-1900 

869.1 

883-1885 
885-1887 
887-1891 
891-1893 
893-1807 
897-1901 

887-1891 

891 

891-1899 

899-1901 

901 

1880-1882 

882-1883 

883-1885 


17 


1900 
1883-1887 

2 
4 

1887-1891 

4             i 

1891-1895 

4 

1895-1899 

4 

1899 

3 

1887-1889 

a 

I889-I89I 

2 

189I-I893 

2 

1893-1895 

2            ^ 

1895-1899 

4 

1899 

1899 

3 

1873-1874 

I 

1874- 1875 

I 

1885-1887 

2 

1887-1893 

6 

893-1895 

2 

[895-1899 

4 

1899 

3 

»895 

7 

1879-1881 

2 

1881-1893 

12 

1 893-1897 

4 

t897 

5 

1879-1881 

2 

1881-1883 

•  2 

1883-1895 

12 

1895-1897 

2 

1897-1901 

4 

1901 
1684-1890 

1 
6 

18901894 

4 

894-1900 

6 

[900-1902 

2 

1902 
[^5-1893 

'""a 

1893-1895 

2 

1895-1897 

3 

1897 

5 

15 

8 

4 

2 


4 
15 
14 
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Chronology  of  Bureaus — Continued. 


8Ute 


When 
organ- 
ized. 


Missouri, 1879 

Montana 1893 

Nebraska,    1887 

New  Jersey 1878 

New  Hampshire 1893 

New  York.    1883 

North  Carolina,    x8^7 

North  Dakota,    1889 

Ohio — 1877 


OnUrio.  Can —..  1900 

Pennsylvania,     1872 

Rhode  Island,    i887 

•South  Dakota,    - 1890 

Tennessee,    1891 

*UUh,    « 1890 

•Abolished. 


Chief  Officers. 


Incumbency. 


Oacar  Kochtitzky, 

Lee  Meriwether, 

WillardC.  Hall 

Henry  Blackmore, 

I,ce  Meriwether, 

Arthur  Rozellc 

Thos.  P.  Rixey, 

Wm.  Anderson, 

James  H.  Mills, 

J.  H.  Galderhead, 

J.  A.  Ferguson, 

John  Jenkins, 

Philip  Andres, 

J.  B.  Brion, 

J.  H.  Powers, 

S.  J.  Kent, ^ 

C.  E.  Watson 

James  Bishop 

Charles  H.  Stmmerman,. 

William  Stainsby 

John  W.  Bourlett, 

Ju  ian  F.  Trask, 

Lysander  H.  Carroll, 

Charles  F.  Peck 

Thomas  J.  Dowling, , 

John  T.  McDonougn, 

John  McMackin, 

W.  N.  Jones, 

John  C.  Scarborough, , 

B.  R.  Lacy 

James  Y.  Hamrick, 

B.  R.  Lacy 

Henry  B.  Vamer, 

H.  T.  Helj^rsen 

Nelson  Williams 

A.  H.  Laughlin, 

H.  U.  Thomas 

Harry  J.  Walls 

Henry  Luskey 

L.  McHugh 

A.  D.  Fassett 

John  McBride 

W.  T.  Lewis 

William  Ruehrwein 

John  P  Jones 

M.  D.  Ratchford, 

Robert  Glockling  

Thomas  J.  Bigham... 

W.  H.  Grier 

M.  S  Humphreys 

Joel  B.  Mccamant, 

Albert  S.  Bolles 

James  M.  Clark 

Josiah  B.  Bowdich, 

Almon  K.  Goodwin, 

Hcnrv  E.  Tiepke 

Prank  Wilder 

Robert  A.  Smith, 

Walter  McKay, 

S.  A.  Wheeler 

George  W.  Ford, 

John  E.  Lloyd, 

F.  P.  Clute, 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Hargis, 

R.  A.  Shiflett 

Joseph  P.  Bache 


Date.    Years. 

885-1889  4 

889-1891  2 

891-1893  2 

[893-1895  2 

895-1897  2 

897-1899  2 

899-1901  2 


J3-»897 
897-1901 

887-1890 
891-1893 
893-1895 
895-1897 
897-1901 

QOI 

(78-1893 
^3-1898 

J98 

[89VI896 

89&-I899 
899 

883-1893 
893-1S96 
896-1899 

899 
887-1889 

a89-i^3 
893-i«97 
897-1899 
899-1901 
901 

889-1893 
^^3-i«95 
895-1897 
1897 

877-1881 
S81-1885 
,8S5.i8n7 
8.S7-1890 
890-1892 
892-1S96 
896-1898 
898-1900 
900 

8^-1875 
875.1879 

879-1S.S3 

S83.1887 

8.^7-1895 

895 

8.S7-1889 

889-1893 

^3  o 

S90-IR9I 

891-1893 
893-1895 

895-1897 
891-1893 
893-1895 
S95-1896 

896-1897 
897-1899 
899 

890-1898 


4 
4 
I 
3 
2 
2 
2 

4 
I 

15 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 

10 

3 
3 
3 

2 
4 
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8 
Chronology  of  BvRnws— Concluded. 


When 
organ- 
ized. I 


Chief  Officera. 


Incumbency. 


Date.    Years. 


Virginia 1898 

Washington,    1897 

Wisconsin,    1883 

West  Virginia. 1889 


A.  P.  Montague 1898-1900 

James  B.  Doherty, iqoo 

w.  C.  P.  Adams,; 1897-1901 

Wm.  Blackman, 1901 

Frank  A.  Flower 1883-1889 

H.  M.  Stark 1889-1891 

J.  Dobbs 1891-1895 

Hfllford  Erickson 1895 

Edward  Robinson 18^9-1893 

John  N.  Sydenslricker, 1893-1897 

I.  V.  Barton 1897 
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RULES 

-OF    THE- 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS 

-OF- 

Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 


Adopted  May  24,  1892,  at  Denver.  Colorado,  and  as  amended 
at  various  times. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ofl&cials  of  Bureaus  ot  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of 
business  pertaining  to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  work,  current  and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus 
of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics  and  kindred  departments  with 
which  its  members  are  connected  in  their  respective  States : 
also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  fiiendship,  interchange  ideas,  and  in 
various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of 
Statistics ;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  transact 
all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  sta- 
tisticians. 

3.  The  acitve  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of 
Commissioners  and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks. 
All  ex-commissioners  and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall 
also  be  ex-oflScio  members  of  the  Association,  entitled  to  all 
rights  except  election  to  oflSce ;  and  all  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  elec- 
tion. 
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4-  The  oflScers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the 
term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  election,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 

5.  The  oflScers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually, 
by  ballot,  and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total 
number  cast  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which 
they  were  nominated.  All  officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 
one  year  trom  the  time  of  their  election,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties  imme- 
diately after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  cor- 
respondence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  pre- 
vious to  the  date  selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  days  after 
such  agreement,  issue  the  official  call  for  the  convention,  which 
must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
to  consist  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in 
the  State  wherein  the  next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  mem- 
bers to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and  the  President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all  prelim- 
inary arrangements  pertaining  to  each  convention  that  occurs 
during  the  term  of  said  committee.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  same,  occasioned 
by  whatever  cause. 

8  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five 
dollars  per  year  for  each  State  represented,  and  as  much  more 
as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association  ; 
provided,  that  the  maximum  cost  of  said  respective  membership 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  year. 

9  Any  State  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will 
be  suspended  from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears 
are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually, 
at  a  place  chosen  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  to 
be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

1 1,  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot 
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13 
be  chang^  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the   resi- 
dent member  in  the  State  where  said  convention  was  to  have 
been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, First  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is 
hereby  created,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question 
or  questions  as  they  may  deem,  in  their  judgment,  of  general 
interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by  the  Bureaus  of  Sta- 
tistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through 
at  least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  trans- 
act such  business  as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The 
First  Vice-President  shall  perform  all  duties  of  the  President  in 
the  event  of  the  absence  or  resitrnation  of  the  President.  The 
Second  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President  and  First 
Vice-President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact  correspondence 
incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books, 
papers,  moneys,  etc,  that  are  property  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  Association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Opening  address  of  the  President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  This  is  our  eighteenth  annual 
meeting,  which  is  a  very  good  and  gratifying  record ;  and  it  is 
also  very  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  many  ot  us  have  come  so  far, 
to  have  such  an  excellent  representation  here  this  morning. 

In  opening  the  convention  there  are  two  or  three  things  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  first  to  the  advancement 
which  statistical  work  has  made  during  the  year,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  foreign  countries.  I  have  just  received  in- 
formation from  Rome  that  by  a  recent  edict  of  the  King  of  Italy 
there  is  to  be  established  at  once  in  that  country  a  bureau  of 
labor.  It  will  be  organized  the  present  season  and  be  in  good 
working  order  before  the  year  is  out.  Also,  there  comes  infor- 
mation that  Spain,  which  has  not  heretofore  devoted  much 
attention  to  statistical  work,  is  about  to  organize  an  office  like 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country.  The  exact 
title  of  the  office  to  be  created  in  Spain  has  not  been  determined. 
When  Spain  and  Italy  have  their  bureaus  of  labor  in  working 
order  nearly  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  will  have 
followed  the  experience  of  the  United  States.  Russia,  perhaps, 
is  the  laggard  in  establishing  or  completing  the  chain,  but  Rus- 
sia is  having  work  done  along  the  lines  of  our  own,  and  when 
that  great  country  establishes  its  bureau  or  department  of  labor 
statistics  then  I  believe  every  European  country  will  have  fol- 
lowed us. 

And  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  this  great  chain  of  European 
statistical  offices  would  not  have  been  established  or  completed, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  had  not  the  work  of  the  State 
bureaus  ot  the  United  States  been  fairly  successful.  Probably 
all  of  you  get  information  from  time  to  time  from  your  corres- 
pondents in  Europe  relative  to  the  value  of  your  own  individual 
labors.  I  am  sure  that  this  evidence  comes  to  me  constantly, 
and  while  your  own  people  in  your  respective  States  may  some- 
times criticise  you  and  may  sometimes  ask  what  is  the  worth  of 
the  work  you  do,  rest  assured  that  it  is  appreciated  in  other 
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countries.  A  prophet  is  not  without  influence  save  in  his  own 
country,  you  know,  and  when  your  volumes  come  out  and  you 
send  them  into  the  great  libraries  of  the  difierent  countries  of 
the  world,  they  are  appreciated  as  being  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing they  can  do  themselves. 

We  are  constantly  meeting  the  representatives  of  European 
countries  sent  here  to  study  our  social  and  economic  conditions, 
and  these  gentlemen,  distinguished  in  their  own  countries  and 
in  their  own  professions,  always  seek  the  bureaus  of  statistics  of 
labor  first,  getting  from  them  their  introductions,  their  informa- 
tion as  to  localities,  conditions,  etc.,  and  then  they  start  out  in- 
telligently on  their  work.  So  I  think  in  coming  together  this 
morning  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  influence,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  abroad,  is  felt  and  is  not  lost. 

In  our  own  country  we  now  have  a  new  departure  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Census  Office,  through  au 
act  approved  March  6,  and  in  it  is  a  section  which  especially  in- 
terests this  body.  It  is  section  9,  which  states  **  TAai  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  there 
shall  be  a  collection  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures ,  confined  to 
manufacturing  establishments  conducted  under  wfiat  is  known 
oj  tfie  factory  system,  exclusive  of  the  so-called  neighborhood 
and  mechanical  industries ;  and  the  Director  is  hereby  authorized 
to  prepare  such  schedules  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section''  That  is  an  impor- 
tant provision,  gentlemen,  and  one  that  interests  us  directly  and 
strongly,  and  before  this  convention  adjourns  we  shall  have  pre- 
sented to  us  the  attitude  of  the  Director  of  the  Census  by  one  of 
his  Chief  Statisticians,  Mr.  William  M.  Steuart,  after  which  the 
matter  will  be  open  for  discussion  to  see  what  we,  as  heads  of 
our  respective  offices,  will  do  relative  to  creating  a  sympathy  in 
our  respective  States  concerning  this  very  important  provision 
and  what  methods  should  be  adopted  towards  co-operating  with 
the  Federal  Census  Office.  So  the  work  of  the  statistician  ad- 
vances. The  great  difficulty  that  lies  before  us  is  that  in  the 
advancement  and  the  progress  there  may  be  complications  which 
will  demand  our  wisdom  and  our  most  careful  consideration  to 
avoid'  Here  is  a  piece  of  work  which  we  can  take  up  profitably 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  various  constituencies. 
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Tbe  matter  to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  my  opening 
remarks  at  St.  Louis— the  International  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Basle, 
Switzerland — is  one  which  during  the  coming  year  will  receive 
from  us  more  specific  attention.  A  change  was  made  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  international  office  along  the  line  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  St  Louis,  so  that  individual  commissioners,  members  of 
this  convention,  and  those  engaged  in  statistical  work  could  be- 
come members  of  that  body,  and  the  United  States  Congress  has 
now  passed  through  both  branches,  in  its  appropriation  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  subven- 
tion annually  to  that  international  work  in  Switzerland,  so  that 
that  will  bring  us  in  line  with  the  great  international  work  of 
the  collection  of  labor  laws  for  the  whole  world,  and  thereby  se- 
cure to  ourselves,  with  little  expense,  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
of  that  office. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  to 
you  that  his  Excellency,  Governor  Heard,  has  been  detained 
and  cannot  be  here  this  morning,  but  will  be  with  us  probably 
on  Thursday.     He  sends  the  following  telegram  : 

Mr.  Thomas  Harrison, 

State  Commissioner  Labor  Statistics, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
It  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  be  at  opening  of  convention  of  Com- 
missioners of  Labor  Statistics,  and  I  would  request  that  you  extend  to 
them  for  me  a  hearty  welcome  to  Louisiana.     I  hope  to  meet  them  before 
the  close  of  their  meeting. 

W.  W.  HEARD, 

Governor. 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  is  suflfering  from  an  attack  of  grippe, 
and  cannot  be  present  this  morning,  as  he  had  hoped  to,  but  he 
has  kindly  asked  the  City  Attorney,  Mr  Gilmore,  to  repre3ent 
him  in  extending  the  welcome  of  the  good  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  this  convention,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Gilmore. 
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ADDRESS  OF   WELCOME 

BY  HON.  SAMUEL  L.  GILMORE.    . 

Mr,  Gilmore :  Gentlemeii :  On  behalf  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  is  unavoidably  detained  by  public 
business  at  the  capital,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  who  sincerely  regrets  thai  indisposition  of  health 
prevents  him  from  personally  greeting  you,  I  extend  in  a  few 
words  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Louisiana  and  to  New  Orleans. 
The  selection  of  this  city  as  the  place  for  your  convention  is  at 
this  time  most  felicitous.  New  Orleans  has  always  been  a  friend 
of  labor.  Nowhere  in  this  country  has  its  rights  met  with  more 
ready  recognition;  nowhere  has  there  been  more  spontaneous 
support  accorded  to  its  claims.  The  labor  organizations  of  this 
city— those  which  have  existed  and  those  which  now  e^ist — are 
institutions  in  which  New  Orleans  feels  just  pride.  It  isa  perfect- 
ly safe  prediction  that  before  your  assembly  shall  have  arisen  you 
will  find  here  a  rich  promise  for  the  tuture  of  labor.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  South  is  proceeding  with 
such  gigantic  strides  as  to  astonish  the  whole  industrial  world, 
and  the  products  of  this  development  must  come  to  New  Orleans 
for  shipment  and  for.  manufacture,  and  for  both.  The  mere 
contemplation  of  this  development  suffices  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  which  are  bound  to  accrue  to  labor.  Factories,  shipyards, 
warehouses,  dwellings,  arise  in  the  imagination,  and  they  must 
arise,  as  if  by  magic,  in  reality  from  this  new  era  of  progress 
New  Orleans  is  prepared  for  better  times  Her  climate,  her 
social  life,  her  educational  establishments,  her  laws,  have  made 
her  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world  in  which  to  work  and 
live,  and  when  you  gentlemen  adjourn  you  will  bear  to  your 
homes  the  conviction  of  that  truth  In  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  whose  natural  wealth  will  exceed  the  fabled  riches  of 
the  Orient,  and  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  Mecca  of  American  labor,  I  bid  you  again  a 
most  heartfelt,  sincere  welcome,  and  I  wish  for  your  deliberations 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  most  complete  success. 

President  Wrij^ht :  Mr.  City  Attorney,  we  thank  you  and, 
through  you,  His  Excellenc}-  the  Governor  and  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  for  your  most  courteous  and  cordial  welcome  to  your 
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good  State  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  I  believe  that 
when  Louisiana,  through  its  legislature,  had  the  wisdom  to  estab" 
lish  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  it  set  an  example  to  the  tier  of 
Gulf  States  which  we  all  hope  to  see  followed.  When  Mississip- 
pi and  Alabama  and  Georgia  tollow  the  example  of  Louisiana, 
thus  adding  to  this  body  of  hard  workers  in  developing  the  facts 
relative  to  resources  and  social  and  industrial  conditions,  the 
South  will  find  itself  taking  a  new  lease  almost  in  the  very  direc- 
tions of  your  remarks.  It  is  not  that  one  of  these  bureaus  can 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  but  it  can 
put  information  into  the  heads  of  the  citizens ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  any  community  than  to  know  itself —to  know  what 
it  is  doing,  to  know  its  resources  in  a  classified  way,  and  in  va- 
rious ways  to  know  what  it  is  doing — and  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  resources  of  the  South  are  thoroughly  developed  and 
your  great  cities  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  agricul- 
tural regions— and  then  comes  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
the  agricultural  regions  in  the  ready  market  of  the  great 
cities — you  will  see  the  change  in  every  respect,  the  change 
in  the  expansion  of  the  consuming  power  of  the  citizens,  so  that 
each  State  will  be  glad  to  see  the  expansion  of  every  other  State, 
because  the  welfare  of  one  particular  State  means  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  ;  it  certainly  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  to  see  every  State  prosperous  in  an  industrial  way. 
So  we  are  very  glad  to  come  down  into  this  southern  city 
and  State  and  see  what  you  are  doing  here,  and  if  by  any  stimu- 
lation in  our  power  we  can  aid  your  worthy  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  carry  on  his  work  and  encourage  him  in  the  difficult 
task  which  the  Governor  has  assigned  him,  we  shall  be  amply 
paid  for  the  journey  to  New  Orleans.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Gil- 
more,  for  your  welcome. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  DYMOND 


Mr,  President,  members  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bu 
reaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  gentlemen  :  When  my  friend  Mr. 
Harrison  requested  me  to  deliver  an   address  to  you  he  rather 
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took  me  by  surprise.  I  come  this  very  morning  right  from  the 
fields  in  the  country,  and  have  not  had  the  time  to  give  the  sub- 
ject that  consideration  which  such  a  distinguished  assemblage  as 
this  is  entitled  to.  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  see  here  in 
New  Orleans  at  this  convention  such  representative  men  who 
have  come  down  here  to  see  what  we  are  doing,  and  I  believe 
that  you  will  find  that  our  State  will  co-operate  heartily  with 
you  in  the  good  work  that  you  are  now  carrying  on. 

Louisiana  appreciates  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  upon 
-her  by  your  presence  here  today.  You  are  the  chosen  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  who  are  mostly  laborers,  and  you  are  chosen 
to  aid  in  securing  the  solution  of  the  problems  continually  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  labor  world.  Your  mission  is  a  grand 
one,  and  in  its  execution  you  render  a  great  service  to  the  State 
and  to  the  nation. 

That  you  have  chosen  this  imperial  city  of  the  South  for  your 
meeting  place  this  year  is  our  good  fortune,  and  if  during  your 
stay  here  we  may  .show  to  you  what  vast  unexploited  fields  for 
labor  lie  here  unworked,  unavailed  of  and  unappreciated,  we  may 
induce  you  to  come  to  us  yourselves,  or  to  send  us  from  your 
states  some  of  your  good  people  to  aid  us  in  our  development 
and  to  carry  our  state  to  that  high  place  among  the  states  of  the 
union  that  our  natural  resources  would  indicate. 

Louisiana  is  the  mother  of  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  while  in  the  organization 
of  a  state  labor  bureau  we  are  behind  some  of  you,  still  our  state 
may  look  with  maternal  pride  on  some  of  her  children  here  who 
now  display  such  vigorous  growth.  Anyway,  all  the  good  they 
have  done  or  may  do,  we  shall  attribute  to  their  maternal  ances- 
try, and  all  the  evil  they  have  done  or  may  do,  if  any,  we  may 
attribute  to  their  cutting  loose  from  the  maternal  apron  string. 

There  is  probably  no  where  on  earth  a  better  field  for  human 
labor  than  is  offered  here  in  Louisiana,  be  it  in  its  old  and  hum- 
ble form,  as  tillers  ot  the  soil,  or  in  its  highest  development,  as 
governors  of  great  states  and  mayors  of  great  cities.  But  seri- 
ously this  is  so,  and  using  the  word  Democratic  in  its  highest 
and  ideal  sense,  there  is  no  more  democratic  state  in  the  federal 
onioD  than  Loviisi^w^,    She  has  chosen  men  who  have  followed 
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the  plow  to  be  her  governors,  to  be  bank  presidents  and  to  take 
other  high  places. 

Louisiana  contains  about  forty-five  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  or  some  twenty-eight  millions  of  acres.  Only  some 
three  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  thus  far  been  brought  under 
cultivation  and  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  state  seem  to 
be  practically  limitless.  For  nearly  a  century  the  chief  industry 
of  the  state  has  been  the  culture  of  sugar  cane  and  its  manufac- 
ture. The  crop  ot  sugar  now  amounts  to  about  300,000  tons  per 
annum,  worth  some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  as  sugar 
plantation  supplies  practically  all  come  from  the  other  states  of 
the  union,  the  industry  develops  an  interstate  trade  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum. 

Our  next  great  industry  is  that  of  cotton  culture  in  which 
Louisiana  has  long  held  a  leading  position.  With  an  average 
crop  of  over  half  a  million  bales,  the  cotton  crop  brings  into  the 
state  about  twenty  million  dollars  annually 

Rice  culture  has  developed  in  this  state  enormously.  The 
prestige  of  South  Carolina  in  that  culture  is  gone  and  now  Lou- 
isiana holds  the  lead.  Here  the  culture  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  it  would  seem  fair  to  value  the  crop  of  1902  at  six  millions 
of  dollars. 

Our  next  export  crop,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  as  we  send  so  much 
of  it  to  the  other  states,  is  garden  truck,  amounting  to  about 
three  million  dollars  annually.  To  this  we  may  add,  ordinarily, 
oranges,  one  million  of  dollars. 

We  come  now  to  our  great  crops  consumed  at  home,  such  as 
corn,  oats,  hay,  live  stock,  etc.,  amounting  to  some  fifteen  million 
dollars  annually. 

This  production  of  some  seventy  million  dollars  annually  on 
less  than  three  million  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  gives  an 
average  agricultural  production  of  $23  per  acre,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  not  equalled  by  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

Within  a  few  years  the  lumber  interests  of  Louisiana  have  be- 
come enormous  and  for  years  to  come  lumber  will  be  one  of  our 
chief  products,  as  our  pine  and  cypress  forests  are  the  largest 
nOw  available  in  the  Union. 

The  recent  fuel  oil  development  in  Texas  is  having  its  coun- 
ter part  in  Western  Louisiana  and  we  believe  that  our  State  will 
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soon  be  a  large  fuel  oil  producer.  The  salt  mines  of  Louisiana 
are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  world  and  are  practically 
inexhaustible.  Forty  years  ago  Louisiana  salt  was  never  heard 
ot. 

The  fisheries  of  Louisiana  are  now  attracting  much  attention 
and  promise  to  become  conspicuous  among  our  industries.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  our  oysters  which  have  an  excellent 
reputation  throughout  the  entire  West.  The  oyster  trade  already 
exceeds  a  million  dollars  per  annum  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

These  data  indicate  what  we  have  done  already  and  we  expect 
to  go  on  improving  constantly.  May  we  not  ask  you  to  consider 
these  facts,  to  consider  our  advantages  and  by  the  sturdy  arms 
and  intelligent  brains  under  your  control,  aid  us  to  reach  that 
splendid  future  nature  has  assigned  to  us? 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  the  finest  in  the  Union  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  We  have  an  ample  annual  rainfall, 
some  60  inches ;  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  temper- 
ature rarely  rising  above  90  F.  in  the  summer  and  rarely  falling 
below  30  F.  in  the  winter  We  have  one  of  the  most  healthful 
States  in  the  Union  and  a  low  death  rate.  Many  ordinary  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  children,  occur  here  in  a  milder  form 
than  elsewhere  Malarial  disease  is  not  frequent  and  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  are  practically  a  myth  except  as  you  see  them  from 
the  car  windows  while  traveling  through  uncultivated  parts  of 
the  State.  Our  cultivated  lands  are  as  well  drained  and  as 
healthful  as  any  in  the  Union.  Even  the  laborers  who  live  in 
the  cypress  forests  getting  out  logs  and  the  professional  duck 
hunters  who  live  about  the  lagoons  and  bayous  are  rarely  ill. 

Louisiana  as  she  stands  today  is  one  of  the  foremost  States  of 
the  Union,  agriculturally.  While  her  agricultural  capacity  is 
practically  unlimited,  she  has  other  resources  that  are  now  at- 
tracting attention.  The  immense  coal  fields  of  Alabama  have 
already  assured  us  a  cheap  fuel  supply.  When  we  now  add  to 
this  our  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  fuel  oil  we  have  certainly 
laid  the  foundations  for  successful  manufactures.  New  Orleans 
is  certainly  destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  city.  Right 
now  large  ship  building  ventures  are  proposed  and  already  we 
are  shipping  sugar  machinery  to  the  tropics  in  competition  with 
Europe.    Our  cotton  factories  are  large  and  increasing. 
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During  the  civil  war  and  the  taxation  of  manufactures  as  such, 
it  was  found  that  although  in  common  estimation  Philadelphia 
was  the  largest  manufacturing  city  in  the  country,  New  York 
ran  considerably  ahead  of  her  and  yet  because  of  her  great  conspic- 
uity  as  a  commercial  city  she  was  unknown  as  a  manufacturing 
city.  When  every  clothing,  millinery,  cloak  and  other  small 
factories  came  to  be  considered,  New  York  was  found  to  be  the 
largest  manufacturing  city  in  the  Union. 

It  is  just  so  in  New  Orleans.  We  have  hundreds  of  small  fac- 
tories that  make  an  immense  aggregate  of  minor  products.  In 
this  connection  we  may  mention  a  notable  feature  in  industrial 
circles  here.  The  considerable  French  element  in  the  population 
of  New  Orleans  lends  to  the  mass  that  exquisite  taste  that  makes 
the  manufactures  of  France  so  much  sought,  especially  in  arti- 
cles, in  making  which  good  taste  can  be  displayed. 

The  educational  resources  of  Louisiana  are  great  and  are  con- 
stantly improving.  Our  two  great  universities,  Tulane  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge  are 
institutions  of  which  any  State  would  be  proud.  Both  of  these 
universities  include  complete  technological  schools.  They  rec- 
ognize the  industrial  bent  ot  the  American  mind  and  teach  hand 
and  brain  to  labor  together  for  man's  greatest  good.  Our  com- 
mon school  system  is  excellent  and  its  facilities  constantly  in- 
creasing. We  have  a  large  number  of  parish  high  schools 
institutes  and  colleges  which  while  more  or  less  local,  do 
splendid  work  in  their  own  fields,  while  our  State  Normal  school 
at  Natchitoches,  where  we  teach  teachers  how  to  teach,  is  un- 
surpassed anywhere  in  its  effective  work.  I  desire  however  as 
perhaps  more  consonant  with  our  present  purposes  to  call  your 
attention  to  our  two  great  Industrial  Schools,  one  at  Ruston  and 
the  other  at  Lafayette,  where  now  nearly  a  thousand  young  peo- 
ple are  gathered  together  securing  industrial  education.  These 
are  not  trade  schools  where  they  may  turn  out  finished  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  or  printers  but  the  pupils  are  all  so  well  taught 
that  they  find  a  living  comes  to  them  much  more  easily  than 
had  they  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  these  schools.  The 
Ruston  School  secures  its  scholars  chiefly  from  the  hill  parishes 
of  North  Louisiana,  the  habitat  of  the  majority  of  the  white  peo- 
ple ot  this  State  outside  of  this  city.     In  North  Louisiana  there 
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are  many  intermediate  and  high  schools,  seminaries  and  country 
colleges,  but  there  is  a  thirst  for  education  of  such  a  type  as 
shall  make  the  battle  oi  lite  a  a  easier  one  and  this  education  is 
sought  at  Ruston,  where  the  sound  ot  the  anvil,  the  clank  ot  the 
engine,  the  buz  of  the  saw,  the  click  of  the  typewriter  and  tele- 
graph instrument  all  suggest  avenues  where  labor  coupled  with 
intelligence  may  lead  on  to  fortune. 

All  this  is  now  being  repeated  in  Southwest  Louisiana,  at 
Lafayette  among  the  Acadian  French.  You  may  judge  of  the 
conservatism  and  exclusiveness  of  that  section  of  our  State  when 
I  tell  you  that  in  that  one  parish  of  Lafayette  there  are  365  tax- 
payers named  Broassard.  while  the  Moutons,  the  Guidrys,  and 
the  Braux  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  country.  While  these  peo- 
ple have  had  the  reputation  of  being  old  fashioned  and  unpro- 
gressive,  they  have  furnished  some  of  the  most  brilliant  citizens 
known  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  they  are  quick  to  appre- 
ciate educational  advantages  for  their  children  and  are  willing  10 
tax  themselves  severely  to  secure  them.  In  competing  for  this 
industrial  school  in  Southwest  Louisiana,  the  parish  of  Lafay- 
ette did  noble  work.  The  old  fashioned  Acadians  came  to  the 
front  and  paid  their  taxes  and  bought  the  bonds  and  got  the 
school.  It  makes  one  thrill  to  thus  learn  that  beneath  the  at- 
takapas  cottonade  of  the  old  French  Acadians  of  Lafayette  there 
beat  hearts  just  as  responsive  to  appe&ls  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple as  those  of  any  Saxon  or  Teuton,  and  just  as  anxious  for  in- 
dustrial progress. 

You  have  thus  heard  briefly  of  some  of  the  resources  and  of 
some  of  the  advantages  of  Louisiana.  It  will  require  more  time 
than  is  at  my  disposal  to  go  more  into  details  or  to  enlarge  upon 
what  has  been  stated.  Come  and  li^e  with  us  and  you  will  find 
that  in  the  years  you  may  live  here,  you  will  continue  to  learn 
more  and  more  of  Louisiana  and  to  love  her  more  and  more. 
There  is  a  wide  field  here  for  labor  of  all  kinds.  In  agriculture 
and  horticulture  and  in  stock  raising  our  climatic  advantages 
give  double  the  chance  to  labor  that  they  have  in  similar  indus- 
tries elsewhere.  Further,  for  laborers  of  any  kind  the  expenses 
of  living  are  here  reduced  because  ot  less  expensive  houses  to 
resist  the  rigors  of  climate,  less  heavy  clothing  and  less  outlay 
for  fuel. 
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In  closing  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  to  you,  the  words 
ot  Major  I.  G.  Lee,  our  most  excellent  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Immigration  in  the  opening  lines  of  Louisiana's  Invita- 
tion : 

*'  La  Belle  Louisiane  stands  upon  her  hills  and  beckons  you 
with  smiles  to  come  into  her  borders.  She  sends  forth  her  en- 
voys to  welcome  you  into  her  homes.  At  the  doorway  she  stands 
in  the  costume  of  eternal  Spring,  and  awaits  your  coming  down 
the  royal  avenue  of  oaks,  to  offer  you  the  best  her  fertile  lands 
can  provide  She  carries  you  over  great  fields  where  the  waving 
sugar  cane  dazzles  the  eyes,  where  the  golden  rice  moves  in  the 
sun  like  the  undulations  of  a  great  sea.  On  down  her  plantation 
lanes  she  leads,  stopping  at  an  old  plantation  house  for  a  retresh- 
ing  drink,  and  smiles  at  your  bewilderment  as  you  look  at  the 
curious  old  negroes  and  listen  to  the  weird  melody  of  their  music. 
Across  wild  prairies,  and  along  clear  bayous,  with  tall  trees  ever 
arching  overhead,  she  finally  welcomes  you  with  open  arms  into 
the  sweet  scented  boudoir  of  her  favorite  spot,  New  Orleans.  She 
points  out  here  on  her  wharves  the  product  of  her  lands,  and 
she  shows  you  all  that  she  most  prizes.  Your  interest  will  not 
lag  as  you  listen  to  her  stories  of  her  people  and  her  history,  told 
by  her  daughters,  the  peerless  Creoles,  as  the  evening  breeze 
from  the  Guif  blows  softly  across  the  veranda,  yet  not  softer  than 
the  voice  which  tells  the  stories  Louisiana's  history  is  woven 
in  with  the  golden  thread  of  romance.  In  fancy  we  can  see  the 
warlike  Indians  of  centuries  ago  creeping  toward  the  infant  colo- 
ny ;  they  disappear,  and  we  see  the  tricolor  of  France  raised  in 
the  bend  of  the  river  where  New  Orleans  now  lies,  and  we  hear 
a  chorus  singing  the  Marseillaise.  The  anthem  of  France  dies 
away  and  the  gay  music  of  the  Spanish*  Fandango  fills  the  air; 
a  dark  cloud  over-shadows  the  scene,  and  the  black  flag  of  the 
pirate  Lafitte  floats  over  her  rivers  and  bayous.  A  weary  band 
of  pilgrims  land,  and  before  our  vision  there  rises  the  sweet,  sad 
face  of  Evangeline.  Quickly  the  panorama  changes,  and  *  Old 
Hickory,'  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  wins  one  of  the  most  briU 
liant  of  American  victories.  Thus  the  mind  goes  wandering 
down  the  vistas  of  the  past  until  you  are  awakened  by  the  soft 
voice  of  Louisiana  as  she  calls  to  you,  saying,  *  Come  to  my  cane 
fields,'  Come  to  my    rice    fields,'  '  Come  to   my  cotton  fields,' 
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*  Come  to  my  truck  gardens,'  *  Come  to  my  homes/  '  Come  to 
my  fireside.'  *  Come — come  with  me,  you  are  all  welcome !' 
(Applause.)" 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

BY  HON.  THOMAS  HARRISON, 
CommissioQer  of  Labor  of  Louisiana. 

I  most  sensibly  feel  and  appreciate  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  at  their 
eighteenth  annual  convention.  When  given  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  seventeenth  annual  convention,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
May  23-27,  1901,  I  had  the  honor  to  bring  with  me  a  letter  fro»n 
the  executive  head  of  this  state.  In  that  splendid  and  cordial 
letter  of  invitation  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
his  excellency  addressed  you  as  follows  : 

"The  industrial  activity  which  is  developing  throughout  this 
and  the  adjacent  states  would,  I  am  confident,  receive  additional 
impetus  through  the  instruction  that  a  meeting  of  your  associa- 
tion would  impart  to  those  specially  interested  in  industrial 
enterprises  of  every  character  and  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  are  very  desirous  to  promote  prog- 
ress in  all  industrial  lines,  and  their  city  is  so  accessible  to  the 
people  of  numerous  states,  and  the  accommodations  it  presents 
for  holding  conventions  are  so  ample,  that  I  am  prompted  to  ex- 
tend to  you  and  to  your  effective  association  a  most  earnest  and 
cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

I  need  scarcely  assure  3rou  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  will 
view  the  coming  of  your  ^association  with  unbounded  satisfaction, 
and  that  they  will  spare  no  effort  to  render  the  session  both  use* 
ful  to  the  people  and  the  participants  therein,  as  well  as  most 
pleasurable  to  all  concerned." 

To  this  enthusiastic  and  cordial  letter  of  invitation  I  also  bore 
one  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  great  metropolis  of  the 
South.    The  Hon.  Paul  Capdevielle,  addressing  you  said : 

"I  heartily  concur  in  the  Governor's  expressions,  and  hereby 
tender  you,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  cheednl  invi- 
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tation  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  this  city,  assuring  you  of 
a  warm  welcome  and  of  the  sympathy  of  our  population." 

Armed  with  these  irresistible  invitations,  I,  as  commissioner 
from  Louisiana,  likewise  said  to  you : 

The  South  has  before  her  a  glorious  destiny.  Her  fertile  soil, 
her  balmy  climate,  her  unbounded  products,  her  rich  mineral  re- 
sources, her  vast  industrial  and  commercial  development  afford 
an  abundant  field  for  labor. 

Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  have  long  been  appreciated 
throughout  the  north,  east  and  west.  These  sections  of  our  vast 
country  have  hitherto  been  honored  by  your  presence,  and  the 
holding  of  your  next  annual  convention  in  our  great  southern 
city  must  necessarily  result  in  their  creation  throughout  every 
southern  state. 

The  affairs  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  are  now  being  presided 
over  by  an  earnest,  able  and  progressive  executive.  Its  great 
metropolis  has  at  its  head  a  zealous,  untiring  and  successful  oflS- 
cial,  whose  administration  has  brought  an  era  of  prosperity 
hitherto  unparalleled.  We  are  proud  of  the  history  of  our  state, 
proud  of  her  robust  vitality.  With  giant's  strides  she  is  fast 
taking  her  shining  rank  in  the  union  of  states.  Labor  is  there 
fast  earning  its  adequate  reward,  and  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are 
going  into  happy  and  contented  homes.  Indeed,  material  ad- 
vancement is  disclosed  in  every  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

New  Orleans,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  situation,  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  marts  of  the 
American  continent.  Historic  and  rich  in  splendid  memories, 
you  will  find  there  much  that  is  instructive,  much  that  will  charm 
you.  The  blandness  of  her  climate,  the  generous  hospitality  of 
her  people,  must  result  in  your  pleasant  entertainment.  You 
will  find  there  much  that  is  quaint  and  interesting,  much  of 
which  she  is  justly  proud  Her  great  industrial  and  commercial 
resources  are  being  energetically  developed,  and  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  among  her  already  thrifty  and  cultured  people  has 
given  an  impetus  to  trade  that  is  truly  amazing. 

I  am  gratified,  indeed,  beyond  measure  to  witness  this  large 
attendance  at  the  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  convention. 
I  believe  before  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  are  conclu- 
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ded  that  the  expressions  contained  in  the  governor's,  the  mayor's, 
and  my  own  statements,  will  have  been  abundantly  realized. 

There  is  now  being  printed  the  first  annual  report  ot  the  com- 
missioner of  this  state.  Unavoidable  delays  have  prevented  its 
earlier  publication,  I  trust,  however,  that  when  submitted  to  you 
its  compilation  of  statistical  data,  with  reference  to  the  various 
departments  of  labor  within  our  great  state  will  prove  a  source 
of  much  information  and  enlightenment. 

The  first  Bureau  of  Labor  came  into  existence  June  23,  1869. 
They  now  exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  dominion  of 
Canada,  and  from  California  to  Virginia  Austria  has  one, 
France  has  one,  Germany  has  one ;  they  exist  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  European  continent. 

There  presides  over  the  United  States  department  of  labor,  at 
Washington,  a  leader  in  this  character  of  work,  and  a  genius 
whose  ideas  mold  and  shape  the  methods  and  conduct  of  every 
bureau  of  labor  from  its  very  inception  I  refer,  as  you  are  aware, 
to  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  whose  presence  now  among  us  is 
a  great  pleasure  and  a  benefit  in  the  deliberations  we  are  about 
to  begin.  As  to  the  true  character  and  scope  of  a  bureau  of  labor, 
in  my  letter  of  transmittal  to  his  excellency,  Governor  W.  W. 
Heard,  of  Louisiana,  I  took  occasion  to  quote  from  the  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  the  senate 
chamber  at  the  state  capital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  19,  1897. 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  and  we  have  answered  it  every 
year:  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  chain  of  oflSc  s,  reaching 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  now  numbering  thirty-three  in  all, 
with  a  federal  department  of  labor  whose  general  purposes  and 
motives  are  the  same  as  those  which  actuate  the  state  offices? 
The  impression  generally  prevails  among  those  who  have  not 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  resultsof  the  work  ot  these  bureaus, 
that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  various  propaganda  or 
with  labor  agitation,  that  their  purpose  is  to  secure  certain 
things  in  the  way  of  legislative  concessions  to  labor  or  to  help 
make  attacks  upon  capital.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth 
than  this  impression.  Our  bureaus  belong  to  the  educational 
functions  of  the  state.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  solutions, 
except  in  so  far  as  facts  properly  and  honestly  collected  and  ac- 
curately and  scientifically  analyzed  and  published  may  help  in 
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the  solution  of  some  of  the  diflScult  problems  which  confront  us 
everywhere.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pathetic  talk  about  unrest, 
about  discontent,  and  there  are  several  kindsof  discontent  which 
prevail ;  but  the  discontent  that  is  legitimate  is  that  which  impels 
men  always  and  ever,  to  seek  better  conditions.  That  is  what 
has  brought  millions  across  the  stormy  western  ocean  to  settle  in 
this  land ;  that  is  what  has  made  the  United  States  what  it  is ; 
that  is  what  is  building  the  south  into  a  great  industrial  empire.'* 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the 
people  ol  the  state  of  Louisiana,  her  executive  head,  and  the  chief 
magistrate  of  her  great  city  feel  complimented  and  gratified  that 
this  convention  is  being  held  here  They  have  warmly  welcom- 
ed you  in  their  letters  of  invitation. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  and  deplored  that  his  excellency, 
the  governor,  is  unavoidably  detained  from  delivering  his  person- 
al address  of  welcome,  and  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  city, 
has  been  precluded  through  illness  from  addressing  you  in  per- 
son ;  but  I  am  happy  that  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Gilmore,  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  brilliant  practitioners  of  the  New  Orleans 
bar  has  so  happily  filled  his  place.  And  you  have  listened  to  the 
instructive  and  able  address  of  the  Hon.  John  Dymond,  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  progressive  and  successful  planters  of  Louis- 
iana, who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  her  great  fertility  and  her 
vast  resources. 

I  feel  deeply  convinced  that  the  holding  of  our  convention  in 
this  far  southern  city  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  masses  of  the 
southern  people.  That  the  able  addresses  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted years  of  labor,  thought  and  study  to  the  true  condition  of 
the  wage  earner,  can  not  but  make  its  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  thinking  people. 


OCCUPATION  AND   MANUFACTURING  CENSUSES. 

BY   DR.    R.  R.    KUCZYNSKI. 

Information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  population  and 
of  the  industries  of  a  country  can  be  secured  through  two  diflFer- 
ent  inquiries:  Through  special  investigations  and  through 
censuses.     These  two  inquiries  do  not  necessarily  differ  as  to  the 
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extent  of  the  field  which  they  cover.  An  inquiry  covering  the 
400  or  500  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  would  constitute  a  census,  while  an  investigation  of  the 
thousands  of  manufacturing  establishments  subject  to  the  factory 
inspection  in  New  England  would  not  represent  a  census.  The 
distinguishing  feature  is  either  the  character  or  the  method  of 
the  inquiry.  The  peculiar  aim  of  a  census,  however  large  or 
small  its  scope  may  be,  is  to  ascertain  for  a  certain  date  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  persons  or  establishments  falling  within  its  reach, 
the  data  being  secured  in  the  field.  An  example  will  illustrate 
the  latter  point :  The  Austrian  legislation  makes  the  starting 
of  a  commercial,  manufacturing  or  mechanical  enterprise  depend- 
ent on  a  preceding  notification  to  the  industrial  officials  and  the 
granting  of  a  license  or  permit.  Similar  rules  govern  the  busi- 
ness of  peddlers.  In  1897  the  Austrian  government  made  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  persons  having  such  licenses  and  num- 
bering nearly  900,000.  This  investigation  probably  covered  the 
industries  of  the  country  as  completely  as  any  other  industrial 
census  taken  in  Europe,  and  doubtless  more  fully  than  any  fed- 
eral census  taken  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  year  1900.  And 
yet,  the  Austrian  inquiry  can  not  be  considered  as  a  census, 
since  the  information  was  not  secured  in  th^  field  but  from  the 
records  kept  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  Italy  began  in  1883  a 
detailed  investigation  of  its  manufactures,  which  was  concluded  in 
1898,  the  information  referring  not  to  the  same  date  for  the  whole 
country,  but  varying  for  the  68  provinces  between  the  years  1883 
and  1898.  This  investigation  cannot  be  considered  as  ^«^  census. 
Nor  can  the  United  States  manufacturing  census  of  1900  and  the 
one  of  the  mining  industries  to  be  taken  in  1903.  be  regarded  as 
one  census.  Finally  no  investigation,  which  restricts  itself  to 
establishments,  subject  to  certain  legal  regulations,  as  for  instance 
the  industrial  investigations  of  Great  Brittain  or  Switzerland, 
which  include  only  the  factories  and  workshops,  subject  to  State 
inspection,  no  such  investigation,  I  repeat,  can  be  considered  as 
a  census  of  manufactures.  Nor  can  an  investigation  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  establishments  excluding  those  with 
an  annual  production  of  less  than  $500,  be  regarded  as  a  census 
proper. 

The  main  difference  in  the  aim  of  a  census  and  a  special  inves- 
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ligation  lies  in  this,  that  completeness  is  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  census,  while  a  special  investigation  may  often  be  satisfied 
with  covering  the  more  important  units.  When  a  student  at  the 
university  I  was  told  that  in  analyzing  statistical  tables  I  should 
be  careful  not  to  use  expressions  like  ''fortunately'*  or  'unfor- 
tunately," that  a  statistician  has  no  right  either  to  smile  or  to 
frown.  I  would  say  that  the  statistician  who  takes  a  census 
should  not  only  be  without  heart  but  furthermore  without  sight, 
that  he  should  not  only  set  aside  all  feelings  but  also  his  sense 
for  proportion.  Once  the  unit  to  be  enumerated  is  established, 
the  census  does  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  the  economic  and 
social  importance  of  any  individual  unit,  but  all  units  are  con- 
sidered as  equal.  As  a  population  census  pays  the  same  atten- 
tion to  the  infant  in  arms  and  to  the  person  of  full  age,  as  the 
occupation  census  pays  the  same  attention  to  the  common  labor- 
er and  to  the  nation's  president,  in  the  same  way  the  manufac- 
turing census  as  a  matter  of  principle  treats  alike  the  smallest 
mechanical  enterprise  and  the  greatest  steel  plant  on  earth.  A 
special  investigation  therefore  may  often  seem  preferable  to  a 
census.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1890,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  Massachusetts  was  made  in  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  of  the  state.  This 
fact  onceTcnown,  an  investigation  of  this  small  fraction  of  the  en- 
terprises would  probably  be  suflBcient  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  total  manufactured  products  of  this  state.  Two  consecutive 
investigations  covering  these  same  establishments  would  pretty 
accurately  exhibit  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  products 
of  the  state  and  perhaps  even  in  the  total  products  of  each  indus- 
try. To  quote  another  instance :  45.5  per  cent  of  all  the  industrial 
establishments  of  Germany  in  1895,  namely  all  those  carried  on 
by  more  than  one  person,  included  five  sixths  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  industries  at  that  time  and  practically  all  the  estab- 
lishments using  motive  power.  For  any  investigation  of  the 
personnel  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries  proper,  and 
for  any  comparative  study  of  the  total  human  and  mechanical 
power  of  the  various  industries  a  consideration  of  the  enterprises 
carried  on  by  more  than  one  person  would  therefore  be  about 
suflBcient.  In  a  similar  way  an  investigation  of  all  the  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  yielding  an  annual  product 
of  more  than  $500,  might  give  a  reliable  and  comprehensive  basi^ 
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lor  any  number  of  economic  studies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
census  ot  19CX)  has  shown  that  while  35  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  establishments  in  Louisiana  with 
34.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  proprietors  and  firm  members  had  a 
product  of  less  than  $500.  this  comparatively  large  fraction  em- 
ployed only  6  per  cent,  of  all  the  wage  earners  and  represented 
only  I  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  invested  and  not  more  than 
0.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products.  But  while  for  in- 
stance an  investigation  like  that  of  the  larger  establishments  in 
Massachusetts  could  indicatie  the  total  product  of  the  state  and  a 
repetition  of  such  an  investigation  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
product  of  each  industry,  such  investigations  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances allow  of  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  products  of 
two  different  industries.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation includes  almost  all  the  establishments  of  an  industry 
usually  carried  on  in  large  concerns,  while  it  covers  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  establishments  of  an  industry,  usually 
conducted  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  a  com- 
parison of  the  state  census  of  1895  and  of  the  periodical  manu- 
facturing statistics  of  the  same  year  easily  shows  this:  The 
census  of  1895  disclosed  the  existence  of  188  factories  producing 
cotton  goods  with  a  total  capital  of  118  million  dollars,  with  a 
value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of  93.6  million  dollars,  and 
with  an  annual  average  of  83,1 13  persons  employed.  The  statis- 
tics of  manufacturers  included  157  factories,  or  83.5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  factories  producing  cotton  goods,  canvassed  at  the  census 
with  a  capital  of  1 15.2  million  dollars  or  97.7  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
with  a  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of  86.7  million  dollars 
or  92  6  per  cent.and  with  an  average  number  of  persons  employed 
of  77  341  or  93.1  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  census  showed 
the  existence  of  3.391  establishments  in  the  clothing  industry, 
with  a  total  capital  of  9.1  million  dollars,  with  a  value  of  goods 
made  and  work  done  of  38  million  dollars  and  with  an  average  of 
17.530  persons  employed.  The  statistics  of  manufactures  covered 
only  93  factories  or  2.7  per  cent,  of  those  canvassed  at  the  census, 
with  a  capital  of  4.8  million  dollars  or  52.9  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
with  a  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  of  15  4  million  dollars 
or  40.4  per  cent,  and  with  an  average  number  of  persons  employed 
of  6844  or  39  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  goods  industry  the  manufac- 
turing statistics  omitted  one-sixth  of  the  establishments  with  2.3 
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per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  7.4  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
product  and  6.9  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed  ;  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  were  omitted  97.3  per  cent,  of  the  establishments, 
with  47.1  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  59.6  per  cent,  of  the 
products  and  60.6  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed.  This  ex- 
ample will  suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  comparing  the  pro- 
ducts of  two  different  industries  as  disclosed  by  such  special  in- 
vestigation. 

However  much  more  complete  an  investigation  of  the  estab- 
lishments carried  on  by  more  than  one  person  like  that  of 
Germany  or  an  investigation  of  the  establishment  with  an  an- 
nual product  of  more  than  $500  like  that  in  Louisiana,  would  be 
such  investigations  could  no  more  than  the  annual  statistics  of 
Massachusetts  throw  any  light  upon  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
of  the  small  industry  as  compared  with  the  large  industry.  Nor 
would  they  disclose  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  hand  trades 
as  compared  with  factories,  of  the  salaried  persons  as  compared 
with  those  working  on  their  own  account,  etc..  and  not  even  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  industries  The  number 
of  industrial  concerns  in  Germany  carried  on  by  more  than  one 
person  increased  from  1882  to  1895  by  24  percent.,  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  these  concerns  increased  566  per 
cent,  and  yet  the  total  number  of  industrial  concerns  increased 
only  4.6  per  cent.,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  oply 
39.9  per  cent.,  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  concerns  car- 
ried on  by  persons  working  singly  had  decreased  5.3  per  cent 
The  number  of  establishments  with  a  product  of  more  than  $500 
in  Louisiana,  increased  from  1890  to  1900  from  2,613  to  4,350  or 
66.5  per  cent.  The  number  of  establishments  with  a  product  of 
less  than  $500  ascertained  by  the  Twelfth  Census  in  Louisiana 
amounted  to  2,390.  These  establishments  were  never  taken  into 
consideration  before.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  out, 
whether  the  small  industry,  the  number  of  persons  working  on 
their  own  account  in  hand  trades  and  manufactures  liave  de- 
creased before  1900  or  not.  The  same  is  true  for  every  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Great  as  this  loss  may  appear  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  social  features  of  the  modern  industrial  evolution  it 
is  of  little  consequence  for  the  one  interested  in  the  economic 
side  of  this  development.    And  our  information  as  to  the  prg- 
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duction  of  the  industries  of  Louisiana  and  every  other  state  of 
the  Union,  obtained  through  censuses,  is  more  accurate  and  more 
detailed  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  working  population  and  of  the  industries  of  the 
country,  both  through  special  investigations  and  through  cen- 
suses. My  intention  was  merely  to  point  out  the  fundamental 
differences  between  these  two  inquiries.  One  of  the  purposes 
for  which  you  attend  this  convention  is  to  report  and  discuss 
the  special  investigations,  which  you  carry  on  in  your  States. 
The  purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  short 
while  to  the  development  of  censuses. 

To  throw  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  population 
and  of  the  industries  of  a  country  there  are  two  kinds  of  cen- 
suses :  occupation  censuses  and  industrial  censuses.  For  each 
person,  engaged  in  any  pursuit,  the  occupation  census  shows  his 
or  her  pursuit,  which  as  a  rule  represents  the  means  through 
which  that  person  gains  his  livelihood;  the  basis  of  the  occupa- 
tion census  is  necessarily  the  individual.  The  industrial  census 
exhibits  the  industrial  establishments,  giving  incidentally  infor- 
mation about  the  persons  engaged  in  those  establishments.  The 
occupation  census  as  a  rule,  includes  all  occupations  and  covers 
the  entire  population  or  at  least  those  who  are  sufficiently  old  to 
follow  a  gainful  pursuit.  No  industrial  census  includes  all  in- 
dustries. Its  scope  may  be  so  wide  as  to  cover  not  only  all  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  but  also  agriculture, 
fisheries,  mining,  trade  and  transportation.  Never  will  it  em- 
brace all  the  pursuits  which  mankind  follows.  The  professions 
and  domestic  service  at  least  will  always  be  omitted.  Moreover, 
even  the  most  complete  manufacturing  census  will  not  cover  all 
persons  performing  manufacturing  operations.  Its  main  pur- 
pose being  to  exhibit  purely  economic  conditions,  it  will  exclude 
such  manufacturing  operations  which  are  not  carried  on  with  the 
intention  of  gain.  The  operations  in  correctional  and  penal  in- 
stitutions merely  performed  for  the  occupation  of  the  inmates, 
the  printing  shop  of  a  governmental  department,  have  no  place 
in  a  manufacturing  census.  These  examples  could  be  easily 
multiplied.  It  is  obvious  that  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  almost  any  industry  will  not  appear  in  a 
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manufacturing  census.     Besides,  the  unemployed  persons  do  not 
fall  within  its  reach. 

Though  the  scope  of  an  occupation  census  may  be  wider,  its 
execution  affords  much  less  diflSculties  than  that  of  any  indus- 
trial census.  Occupation  censuses,  therefore,  are  of  much  older 
date  than  industrial  censuses.  In  fact,  occupation  censuses  are 
nearly  as  old  as  population  censuses,  and,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  the  schedules  of  practically  all  the  population  censuses  con- 
tain questions  referring  to  occupation.  One  country  at  least, 
viz :  Germany,  while  asking  the  occupation  at  each  population 
census  in  addition  has  taken  two  special  occupation  censuses. 
The  number  and  character  of  questions  asked  on  the  population 
schedule  with  regard  to  occupation  vary  widely  in  the  different 
countries  Their  number  is  extremely  limited  in  the  United 
States:  the  only  questions  asked  in  1900  were:  (i)  occupation, 
trade  or  profession  of  each  person  ten  years  of  age  and  over ;  (2) 
months  not  employed  during  the  census  year.  According  to  the 
instructions  to  the  enumerators,  no  return  had  to  be  made  of  the 
accessory  occupations.  No  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
certain the  social  position  of  the  individual,  (whether  employer, 
employee  or  neither  employer  nor  employee,  but  working  on  his 
own  account),  nor  for  employees  the  occupation  of  the  employer, 
i.  e.  the  industry  in  which  they  were  employed.  The  same  is 
true  for  all  previous  federal  censuses.  The  schedules  of 
foreign  countries  are  generally  much  more  comprehensive  in  this 
regard.  To  quote  only  one  example,  chosen  at  random,  the 
schedule  of  the  Hungarian  population  census  of  1890  1891  asked 
for  each  individual  person  the  following  questions:  What  is 
your  principal  occupation  or  industry  ?  Have  you  an  accessory 
occupation,  if  so,  what  ?  Are  you  independent  or  in  a  dependent 
position  ?  In  case  you  are  not  independent,  in  what  position  are 
you  employed  ?  In  what  branch  of  industry  are  you  engaged  ? 
In  case  you  are  not  an  industrial  person  not  working  on  your  own 
account,  in  what  establishment  or  by  what  master  are  you  em- 
ployed ?  In  case  you  aie  not  engaged  in  a  gainful  pursuit,  what 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  your  supporter?  And  with  all  that, 
this  Hungarian  schedule  did  not  even  touch  the  question  of  un- 
employment. As  regards  this  question,  the  schedule  of  the 
French  population  census  of  1896 — to  again  quote  one  example — 
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reads  as  follows  :  If  you  are  without  a  position  or  without  em- 
ployment, is  it  on  account  of  sickness  or  infirmity  ?  on  account 
of  regular  idle  season  ?  on  account  of  other  accidental  lack  of 
work  ?  For  how  many  days  have  you  been  without  a  position  ? 
No  federal  or  state  population  census  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  ascertained  similarly  detailed  data  as  to  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  working  population. 

A  comparison  of  American  and  European  industrial  censuses 
leads  to  somewhat  dififierent  results.  As  has  been  indicated  be- 
fore, industrial  censuses  are  of  much  more  recent  date  In  fact, 
if  agricultural  censuses  are  left  out  of  consideration,  there  are 
only  five  foreign  countries,  which  up  to  1901  have  ever  taken  an 
industrial  census:  Germany.  Denmark,  Hungary,  France  and 
Belgium.  Moreover,  the  industrial  censuses  ot  two  of  these 
countries  have  a  very  limited  scope.  The  Hungarian  (1890-1891) 
and  the  French  (1896)  censuses  secured  information  relating  to 
practically  nothing  but  the  personal  condition  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  employer  and  employee  The  questions  relating  to 
the  occupation  have  been  indicated  before.  Those  bearing  on 
the  personal  conditions  referred  in  both  countries  for  each  em- 
ployer and  each  employee,  to  the  sex,  age,  birth  place  and  con- 
jugal condition,  and  in  addition,  in  Hungary,  to  the  claim  to 
residence,  religious  denomination,  languages  spoken,  ability  to 
read  and  write,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  duration  of  the  same ;  in 
France  to  the  nationality,  duration  of  married  life,  number  of 
chi'dren  living,  place  of  residence.  The  German  industrial  cen- 
sus while  about  as  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the  personal 
condition  of  the  heads  of  the  establishments,  and  while  entering 
fully  into  the  occupation  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishments, paid  less  attention  to  their  personal  condition,  but  in 
addition  asked  for  a  detailed  statement  ot  the  character  of  the 
firm,  and  the  use  of  motive  power  and  machinery.  The  Danish 
census  (1897)  was  taken  on  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  German, 
but  was  less  detailed,  Besides,  it  did  not  take  up  the  personal 
condition  of  the  heads  of  the  establishments  nor  the  machinery, 
but  asked  for  each  establishment  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
during  the  week  preceding  the  census  date  to  each  group  of  em- 
ployees classified  by  occupations.  The  Belgian  manufacturing 
census  (1896),  like  the  Hungarian  ^and  the  French  called  for  de- 
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tailed  information  as  to  the  occupation  and  personal  condition 
of  each  employee,  but  not  of  the  employer  and,  in  addition,  in  a 
much  more  detailed  way  than  both  the  German  and  Danish  cen- 
sus for  the  position  held  by  each  employee  in  the  establishment, 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  periods  of  rest  for  each  group  of  em- 
ployees classified  by  occupation  and  by  sex  and  by  shifts  (day 
and  night  workers),  the  form  of  payment  and  the  amount  of 
wages  for  each  group  of  workmen  and  working  women — again 
classified  by  special  occupation  and  age — ^the  kind  of  products, 
and  the  motive  power  used. 

This  brief  description  will  suflSce  to  show  the  fundamental 
differences  between  American  and  foreign  industrial  censuses. 
Two  out  of  the  five  foreign  censuses,  the  Hungarian  and  the 
French,  do  not  give  any  information  at  all  as  to  the  establish- 
ments. Only  two,  the  Danish  and  the  Belgian,  give  wages,  the 
latter  giving  also  the  method  of  payment  and  in  addition  the 
hours  of  labor.  Only  one,  the  German,  shows  the  machinery 
used.  The  only  foreign  census  attempting  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
ductions is  the  Belgian,  and  even  this  merely  asks  for  the  kind 
of  goods  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  manufacturing 
census  schedule  used  in  1900  in  the  United  States  asked  for  each 
establishment  the  capital  invested  in  land,  in  buildings,  in  ma- 
chinery, tools  and  implements  and  in  sundries;  it  asked  for  the 
quantity  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  purchased  in  raw  state  and 
of  the  materials  purchased  in  partially  manufactured  form ;  the 
cost  of  fuel,  of  mill  supplies  and  of  all  other  materials,  and  the 
amount  of  the  freight ;  it  asked  for  the  amount  paid  for  rent  ot 
works,  for  rent  of  power  and  heat,  for  taxes,  for  contract  work 
and  for  sundries;  it  asked  for  the  quantity  and  the  value  or 
price  for  each  kind  of  goods  manufactured,  for  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  custom  work  and  repairing,  and  for  the  value  of  man- 
ufactured products  for  the  preceding  business  year— all  questions 
opening  a  mine  of  information  which  has  not  even  been  broached 
by  any  foreign  manufacturing  census.  No  wonder  that  every 
American  student  looks  with  pride  and  every  foreign  observer 
trusting  the  accuracy  of  the  results  with  envy  upon  this  great 
achievement  of  American  census  technique  for  which— and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this,  in  this  connection  as  my  opinion— no 
word  of  praise  seems  high  enough. 
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No  doubt,  whoever  believes  that  the  purpose  of  a  manufactur- 
ing census  is  to  exhibit  the  economic  condition  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  must  admit  that  the  United  States  censuses  have 
reached  a  very  high  grade  of  perlection.  And  this  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  a  manufacturing  census  perhaps  is  theoretically  cor- 
rect. I  wish,  however,  to  request  you  to  look  at  the  subject  with  me 
from  a  point  of  view,  from  which  perhaps  one  gains  a  better  sur- 
vey over  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  I  began  my  remarks 
with  expressing  the  idea  that  there  existed  two  kinds  of  inqui- 
ries, through  which  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing population  and  of  the  industries  of  a  country  may  be  secured ; 
namely  special  investigations,  and  censuses.  We  saw  that  special 
investigations,  even  if  covering  a  rather  limited  number  of  es- 
tablishments, could  throw  very  much  light  upon  the  development 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  industries.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  an  industrial  census  as  taken  in  the  United  States 
fulfills  this  purpose  even  more  fully.  But  we  also  found  that  no 
special  investigation,  however  large  its  scope,  could  enlighten 
us  about  some  of  the  most  important  economic  and  social  fea- 
tures ot  the  persons  engaged  in  the  various  industries.  The 
condition  of  the  working  population  then  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily disclosed  through  censuses.  The  population  censuses  as 
usually  taken,  with  their  more  or  less  scant  questions  as  to  oc- 
cupation, can  not  entirely  satisfy  this  purpose,  and  this  is  espec- 
ially true  for  the  American  censuses  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
merely  ask  for  the  principal  occupation.  But  even  the  ordinary 
foreign  population  census,  with  its  large  number  of  questions  as 
to  occupation,  only  gives  additional  details  as  to  the  special  occu- 
pation and  position  of  each  individual  person,  but  does  not  show 
his  place  in  the  industrial  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Even  if  such  a  census  gives  for  each  person  not  only  the  special 
occupation  which  he  pursues  but  also  the  industry,  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  that  is,  in  case  of  an  employee,  the  occupation  of  his 
employer,  it  does  not  indicate  the  individual  establishment,  with 
which  the  employee  is  connected.  It  may  show  a  teamster  to 
be  employed  in  a  steel  plant,  and  may  thus  enable  us  to  group 
the  total  population  both  by  occupations  and  by  industries,  to 
classify  the  total  population  by  industries  and  not  only  a  part  of 
the  population  as  is  the  case  with  all  industrial  censuses.  We 
will  learn  through  such  a  population  census  how  many  persons 
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of  each  occupation  are  engaged  in  each  industry,  in  each  kind  ot 
establishment,  and  we  will  learn  how  many  persons  of  each  oc- 
cupation are  employed  by  the  total  number  of  establishments  ot 
each  industry.  But  as  we  shall  only  know  these  facts  for 
the  total  of  the  establishments  of  each  industry,  we  shall  remain 
ignorant  as  to  the  facts  whether  these  employers  and  employees 
in  the  various  occupations  are  engaged  in  small  or  in  large  es- 
tablishments, in  concerns  managed  by  private  persons  or  by 
corporations,  etc.  Then  must  we  not  after  all  resort  to  the  in- 
dustrial census  in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  a  country  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  detrimental  to  maintain  that  the  main 
purpose  of  a  manfacturing  census  is  to  exhibit  the  economic 
condition  of  the  industries  of  a  country  ?  If  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  working  population  can  only  be  secured 
through  special  investigations,  through  population  censuses  and 
through  industrial  censuses,  and  if  the  special  investigations  and 
the  ordinary  population  censuses  fail  to  enable  us  to  study  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  working  population  trom 
the  standpoint  of  the  various  establishments,  is  it  not  right  to 
demand  that  the  industrial  censuses  which  start  from  the  estab- 
lishment as  the  unit,  should  not  only  enlighten  us  on  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  industries,  as  do  the  censuses  in  the 
United  States  to  such  remarkable  degree,  but  also  about  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  the  working  population  em- 
ployed in  those  industries?  Let  us  first  consider  how  far  the 
manufacturing  censuses  in  the  United  States  fulfill  this  demand 
and  afterwards  how  far  Germany,  the  most  important  industrial 
country  abroad  among  those  which  have  taken  manufacturing 
censuses,  complies  with  this  request. 

The  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  asked  for  each  establishment :  the  number  of  proprietors 
and  firm  members  by  sex,  the  number  of  salaried  officers  of  cor- 
porations, the  number  of  the  office  personnel  by  sex  and  the  num- 
ber of  all  other  employees  of  16  years  of  age  and  over,  by  sex,  and 
under  16  years.  It  asked  for  each  of  these  eight  groups  the 
greatest  and  least  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the 
year,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  or  salaries  during  the 
year,  and  furthermore  for  the  wage  earners  the  average  number 
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employed  during  each  month.  Since  the  group  covering  the 
office  personnel  included  general  superintendents,  managers, 
clerks  and  salesmen,  no  regard  was  taken  either  to  the  economic 
condition  or  to  the  social  condition,  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  as  all  wage  earners  were  thrown  in  one  group,  noth- 
ing could  be  learned  as  to  the  different  occupation  of  the  persons 
working  in  the  establishment.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
manufacturing  census  taken  in  1895  in  Massachusetts,  which  was 
even  less  detailed  as  to  the  subdivision  of  the  employees,  although 
the  schedule  used  at  this  census  required  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  wages  and  the  methods  of  payment.  And  now,  let 
us  compare  with  this  the  schedule  used  at  the  last  census  of 
manufactures  taken  in  Germany  (1895).  The  classification  of 
the  persons  employed  in  each  individual  establishment  was  not 
only  more  detailed  as  to  their  economic  and  social  position,  since 
separate  data  had  to  be  given  for  the  apprentices,  the  married 
female  employees,  the  family  members  of  the  employer  working 
in  the  establishment  etc. ,  but  separate  data  had  also  to  be  given 
for  each  group  of  employees,  working  within  the  business  place 
of  the  concern  and  for  each  group  occupied  outside  of  the  work- 
ing places  but  for  the  account  of  the  business.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  and  this  is  a  most  important  point,  the  wage  earners  had 
to  be  classified  according  to  their  actual  occupation.  Thus  in 
case  of  a  spinning  mill  the  number  of  spinners,  machinists,  engin- 
eers, firemen,  teamsters,  etc.,  had  to  be  separately  given  by  sex. 
No  doubt,  the  German  census  of  manufactures  which  in  cotnpar- 
ison  with  the  American  enlightens  us  so  little  about  the  economic 
condition  of  the  industries  informs  us  far  better,  as  to  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  each  group  of  employees  following  the 
same  occupation  in  each  establishment.  And  this  is  still  more 
true  in  the  case  of  the  last  Belgian  census  of  industrial  establish- 
ments. And  yet  no  census  of  industrial  establishments  even  in 
Europe  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individual  employee,  but  only  as  to  the  condition  of 
more  or  less  detailed  groups  of  employees.  And  in  fact,  the  only 
means  through  which  a  census  of  establishments  could  disclose 
the  condition  of  the  individual  employee,  would  be  by  giving  the 
desired  data  separately  for  each  employee,  a  task  so  tremendous 
in  the  case  of  large  establishments  that  its  accomplishment  seems 
impossible. 
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The  ordinary  population  census  in  its  perfection  can  inform 
us  as  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  working  population,  but  without  reference  to  the 
establishment  in  which  he  works.  It  can,  if  I  may  use  this 
expression,  "  vivisect  "  each  person  at  home.  The  census  of  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  its  perfection,  can  disclose  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  groups  of  employees  working  in  each 
establishment,  but  it  cannot  take  into  consideration  the  individ- 
ual employee.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  combination  which 
would  possess  the  advantages  of  both  censuses  ?  Belgium  five 
years  ago  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem,  by  closely  inter- 
weaving the  two  censuses.  The  idea  however  of  finding  the 
connecting  link  between  the  employee  and  the  establishment 
through  questions  addressed  to  the  entire  working  population, 
originated  in  Hungary.  The  origin  and  development  of  this 
idea  and  its  translation  into  reality  in  Europe  seems  to  me  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  American  statisticians.  The  un- 
limited field  of  investigations  which  the  accomplishment  of  this 
idea  has  already  opened  is  actually  amazing,  and  it  is  liable  to 
bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  census  technique  of  the 
twentieth  century.  I  therefore  wish,  in  concluding  my  remarks, 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  origin  of  this  scheme  in  Hungary 
and  its  improvement  in  Western  Europe. 

In  1867,  the  very  year  in  which  Hungary  by  the  recognition 
of  its  constitution  got  its  administrative  independence  from  the 
empire  of  Austria,  preparations  for  a  census  of  Hungarian  in- 
dustries were  begun.  Its  execution  was  delayed,  and  when 
finally,  four  years  later,  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  of  informa- 
tion for  the  inauguration  of  the  labor  legislation,  a  census  of  the 
industrial  establishments  was  taken,  it  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  A  new  attempt  made  in  1 884-1 885,  while  somewhat 
more  successful  than  the  former  one,  again  could  not  satisfy 
even  the  modest  claims  to  completeness,  uniformity  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  returns.  In  1890  the  demand  for  a  census  of  the 
industries,  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  population  census, 
sprang  up  anew.  This  time  the  government,  discouraged  by 
its  former  experiences  but  anxious  to  secure  the  desired  informa- 
tion, resolved  not  to  take  another  census  of  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments but  to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
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and  the  condition  of  each  person  connected  with  the  individual 
establishments,  by  asking  for  the  desired  data  through  the 
schedules  of  the  population  census,  one  of  which  was  to  be  filled 
out  for  each  individual  person.  This  schedule  contained  the 
very  simple  question :  in  case  you  are  an  industrial  person  not 
working  on  your  own  account,  in  what  establishment  or  by 
what  master  are  you  employed  ?  The  prevailing  idea  was  that 
more  accurate  and  more  comprehensive  information  as  to  the 
personel  of  each  establishment  could  be  secured  by  going  direct 
to  each  individual  employee  than — as  is  usually  done  in  the  case 
of  a  census  of  industrial  establishments — by  asking  the  employ- 
er, who  often  is  not  able,  and  even  if  able  is  reluctant,  to  give 
details  about  the  social  condition  of  his  employees.  The  plan 
was  to  combine  at  the  central  statistical  bureau  the  schedules  of 
all  the  individual  persons  who  had  returned  the  same  person 
as  their  employer,  with  the  schedule  of  this  employer,  and  thus 
build  up  at  the  central  oflSce  the  total  personel  of  each  individual 
establishment. 

This  new  experiment  was  not  very  successful.  The  main 
reasons  were  the  following :  Wherever  employees  were  occupied 
in  an  establishment  conducted  by  corporations  of  any  kind,  no 
enumeration  schedule  existed  for  their  employer.  In  such 
cases,  then,  the  scheme  of  combining  the  schedules  of  the  em- 
ployees with  that  of  their  employer  failed.  Moreover,  the  an- 
swers of  the  employees  as  to  their  employer  naturally  lacked  the 
necessary  uniformity  and  accuracy.  Often  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployees stated  the  name  of  the  works,  another  part  the  name  ot 
the  proprietor,  another  the  name  of  the  manager,  superintendent 
or  even  of  the  foreman.  The  fundamental  defects  in  the  plan  of 
the  Hungarian  census  were  that  the  employee  had  only  to  state 
the  name  but  not  the  address  of  his  employer,  and  that  no  data 
were  secured  from  the  employer  which  might  have  been  used 
for  the  verification  of  the  answers,  given  by  the  employees. 
The  French  census  of  March,  1896,  remedied  at  least  these  two 
shortcomings.  Each  employer  was  required  to  state  on  the  pop- 
ulation schedule  the  firm,  name  and  address  of  the  establishment 
which  he  directed,  and  furthermore  how  many  persons  he  em- 
ployed in  this  establishment.  Each  employee  had  to  state  the 
name,  address  and  industry  of  the  employer  or  establishment  by 
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whom  he  was  employed.  It  is  obvious  that  these  improvements 
considerably  facilitated  the  task  of  combining  the  schedules  of 
the  employes  and  their  employer. 

A  population  census  which  asks  detailed  information  from 
each  employer  and  each  employee  as  to  his  occupation  and  the 
industry  of  the  establishment  with  which  he  is  connected  enables 
us  to  classify  the  total  population  both  by  occupations  and  by  in- 
dustries, and  to  study  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  working  population  If  in  addition  it 
asks  each  employer  the  number  of  his  employees  and  each  em- 
ployee the  name  and  address  of  his  employer,  it  assigns  to 
each  employer  and  employee  his  position  in  the  individual  es- 
tablishment. It  thus  complies  with  the  demand  which  no  ordi- 
nary population  census  alone  and  no  industrial  census  alone  can 
fulfill.  It  contains  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  population 
census,  and,  in  addition,  that  information  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  population  which  generally  is  secured  through  in- 
dustrial censuses.  But  it  entirely  restricts  itself  to  the  persons 
engaged  in  industries,  that  is  to  say  the  human  power  used  in 
each  establishment,  and  does  not  give  any  insight  into  the  other 
economic  conditions  ot  the  industries.  These  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  both  Hungary  and  France  through  an  additional  sepa- 
rate investigation  of  the  industrial  establishments  which  lacked 
an  organic  relation  to  the  general  census.  Belgium,  however, 
in  October  1896,  avoided  this  defect,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a 
census  which  organically  combined  all  the  features  of  an  occu- 
pation census  with  all  the  features  of  an  industrial  census.  A 
general  census  of  the  households  of  the  working  classes  ascer- 
tained for  each  employee  engaged  in  handicrafts  and  manufac- 
tures his  name,  sex.  place  of  birth,  year  of  birth,  conjugal 
condition,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the  household,  occupation, 
whether  he  worked  at  home  for  one  or  several  employers,  the 
name  and  industry  of  the  employer  and  the  address  of  the  es- 
tablishment, in  which  he  worked.  Similar  statements  had  to  be 
made  for  each  member  of  the  household.  A  census  of  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  taken  at  exactly  the  same  date  asked 
not  only  the  questions  as  to  the  industry  carried  on  in  the  es- 
tablishment, and  as  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  personnel 
which  I  have  indicated  before,  but  also  requested  a  classification 
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of  the  personnel  by  sex,  age,  position  held  in  the  establishment 
and  occupation.  A  reciprocal  verification  of  the  detailed  data 
obtained  as  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  working 
population  from  the  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  em- 
ployers on  the  other  was  therefore  possible,  and  was  in  fact  car- 
ried out  in  the  Belgian  Labor  Department  with  painstaking  care. 
The  Belgian  census  of  1896  is  the  first  census  ever  taken  which 
disclosed  the  complex  ot  relations  of  the  working  population 
and  the  industries.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  the  great- 
est achievement  in  modern  census  technique.  The  adaption  of 
the  Belgian  scheme  to  so  large  a  country  as  the  United  States, 
if  altogether  practicable,  seems  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Its 
application  to  the  individual  states  of  the  Union  would  surely 
not  meet  unsurmountable  difficulties,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
possibilities  which  it  would  involve  as  to  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in  America  it 
at  least  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  statistical  problems. 

President  Wright:  Dr.  Kuczynski's  very  valuable  paper 
gives  an  opportunity  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  are 
constantly  sent  us  about  the  European  censuses  as  compared 
with  the  American  It  is  a  paper  which  interests  us,  and  it  is 
open  for  discussion,  which  I  hope  will  be  very  frank  and  full. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— i^r.  Wadlin:  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested  in  Dr.  Kuczynski's  paper.  I  merely  wish  to  say,  with 
reference  to  our  experience  in  Massachusetts,  which  perhaps  has 
been  as  wide  as  that  in  any  State,  that  the  facts  contained  upon 
the  population  schedules  of  the  State  census  cover  somewhat 
more  personal  information  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  gen- 
eral statements  which  he  has  made.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we 
do  not  attempt  in  Massachusetts,  and  never  have  attempted,  to 
correlate  the  information  secured  upon  the  population  sched- 
ules, with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  with  that 
obtained  from  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
census  of  manufactures.  The  facts  contained  upon  the  popula- 
tion schedules  determine  quite  clearly,  however,  the  status  of  the 
individual,  and  although  that  information  has  not  been  presented 
in  the  census  reports,  it  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  office  and 
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will  have  its  place  in  special  reports  which  we  prepare  from 
time  to  time  bearing  directly  upon  the  condition  of  our  Indus 
trial  population.  For  example,  we  have  obtained  data  showing 
for  every  citizen  of  the  State  whether  or  not  he  is  an  employer 
or  an  employee.  This  information  fixes  his  status  to  that  ex- 
tent. The  returns  also  show  not  merely  the  occupation  ot  each 
individual  in  a  general  way,  but  also  the  specific  branch  or  de- 
tail of  employment  followed  by  him.  Thus  they  show  for  the 
cotton  industry  the  number  of  spinners,  weavers,  machinists, 
and  all  other  specific  branches  connected  with  that  industry. 
The  same  statement  applies  to  each  of  the  other  80  industry 
heads  used  in  classifying  the  returns  of  the  census  of  manufac- 
tures. Furthermore  they  show  for  the  census  year  the  number 
of  months  employed  by  the  individual  in  his  principal  occupa- 
tion ;  and  also  the  months  employed,  il  any,  in  any  incidental  or 
secondary  occupation, — not  merely  the  total  number  of  months, 
but  the  months  by  name  throughout  the  entire  year ;  and  by  the 
correlation  of  such  information  with  other  facts  borne  upon  the 
schedule  we  may  determine  the  conjugal  condition,  whether 
married  or  single ;  the  sex,  whether  male  or  female ;  the  race, 
whether  born  in  Ireland  or  any  other  foreign  country,  or  in  any 
other  State,  or  in  Massachusetts ;  the  descent,  whether  of  Irish 
parentage,  or  French- Canadian,  and  so  on,  of  each  individual 
worker ;  and  if  he  is  of  foreign  birth,  the  number  of  years*  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  may  be  fixed.  Hence,  to  sum  up, 
the  data  contained  on  the  population  schedules  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Census,  or,  as  Dr.  Kuczynski  terms  it,  the  results  of 
the  occupation  census  as  brought  out  in  the  house-to-house  can- 
vass of  the  population,  fix,  to  the  extent  I  have  indicated,  the 
status  of  every  person  industrially  occupied,  and  I  use  the  term 
** occupied"  in  its  widest  sense,  since  every  individual  in  the 
population  is  accounted  for  under  a  specific  occupation  head. 
The  information  does  not  locate  him  in  the  particular  establish- 
ment in  which  he  is  employed,  but  in  nearly  every  other  respect 
it  fixes  his  status  fully. 

The  practical  difficulties  involved  in  correlating  information  of 
this  kind,  obtained  by  means  of  the  population  schedules,  with 
that  directly  obtained  from  manufacturing  establishments  are 
very  great.    They  are,  perhaps,  not  unsurmountable  in  a  small, 
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comparatively  compact  territory  like  Massachusetts,  and  this 
correlation  could  perhaps  be  effected  there,  although  requiring  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion,  would  be  considered  advisable.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  such  a  correlation  could  be  carried  out  over  the 
entire  United  States,  or  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  at- 
tempt it,  or  whether  the  additional  information,  if  secured, 
would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  inevitable  delay 
which  would  occur  between  the  date  of  collection  ot  the  facts 
and  that  of  their  tabulation.  In  Belgium  they  have  the  very 
great  advantage  of  municipal  registration  of  the  individual. 
The  individual  is  thus  under  much  more  complete  surveillance 
of  the  municipal  authorities  than  with  us  and  this  assists  mater- 
ially in  carrying  out  the  work  which  Doctor  Kuczynski  has 
justly  commended  in  the  direction  of  correlating  the  Belgian 
occupation  and  manufacturing  censuses.  It  is  of  immense  ad- 
vantage, in  investigations  affecting  the  personal  status  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  start  with  the  authority  of  the  government  over  the 
individual  well-recognized  Under  such  circumstances  practic- 
ally no  difficulty  is  encountered  in  securing  replies.  In  this 
country,  however,  there  are  individuals  who  feel  that  the  census 
inquiries  are  an  infringement  upon  personal  liberty,  and  al- 
though such  questions  as  are  usually  asked  are  now  generally 
recognized  as  legitimate,  every  additional  query,  until  its  pur- 
pose is  fully  understood,  is  liable  to  run  counter  to  the  feeling 
that  every  American  citizen  has  an  inalienable  ri^ht  to  refuse, 
at  some  point,  to  permit  the  Government  to  ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  Wrn^  M,  Steuart :  The  subjects  discussed  by  Dr. 
Kuczynski  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  me  relate  to  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  small  shops  in  the  statistics  for  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  and  to  correlating  the 
returns  for  occupations  and  social  condition  of  the  employees 
with  those  of  the  employer.  The  necessity  for  a  line  of  demark- 
ation  between  the  small  shop  and  the  operations  of  the  wage- 
earner  who  works  for  hire  and  has  no  regular  place  of  business 
has  been  recognized  at  all  censuses  in  the  compilation  of  the 
statistics  for  manufactures. 

I  believe  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  to  secure  reports 
only  for  the  operations  of  manufacturing  plants  or  shops  and  at 
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the  census  of  1880  and  1890  the  reports  for  such  shops  that  did 
not  show  an  annual  product  amounting  to  $500  or  more  were 
excluded  from  the  tabulations.  This  practice  resulted  in  secur- 
ing reports  from  a  large  number  of  shops  and  small  establish- 
ments which  were  ultimately  omitted.  When  the  Division  of 
Manufactures  was  organized  at  the  present  census  it  was  first 
suggested  that  the  small  shops  be  omitted,  from  the  enumera- 
tion, but  the  objection  to  this  suggescion  was  that  if  the  special 
agents  and  enumerators  were  instructed  to  omit  shops  which 
did  not  have  a  product  of  a  fixed  value  that  it  would  open  the 
door  for  the  omission  of  establishments  that  had  a  value  in  ex- 
cess of  the  fixed  amount.  Both  the  operator  and  the  special 
agent  would  be  tempted  to  use  this  fixed  amount  as  an  excuse 
for  omitting  establishments  for  which  it  was  found  difficult  to 
secure  the  desired  information.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a 
different  form  of  schedule  should  be  used  for  enumerating  the 
small  shops  but  the  same  industry  is  frequently  conducted  in  a 
small  shop  and  in  a  large  establishment,  the  two  plants  being 
situated  side-by-side.  It  therefore  was  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  an  arbitrary  division  as  to  the  character  of  the  establish- 
ments that  would  be  enumerated  on  each  schedule  respectively. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  follow  the  practice  of  prior  censuses 
and  collect  on  the  same  character  of  schedule,  reports  from  all 
establishments,  big  and  little,  and  in  the  final  tabulation  to  in- 
clude in  a  separate  presentation  the  reports  for  establishments 
which  produced  less  than  $500  a  year.  This  would  enable  the 
office  to  compare  the  totals  for  establishments  producing  $500  or 
more  with  the  totals  reported  for  similar  establishments  at  prior 
censuses.  The  combination  of  the  two  tabulations,  those  repre- 
senting the  small  shops  with  a  product  of  less  than  $500,  and 
those  for  establisnmeuts  with  a  product  of  more  than  $500, 
would  represent  the  total  number  of  establishments  of  all  char- 
acter in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year. 

The  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  shop  or  regular  place  of 
business  as  a  demarkation  is  that  it  leads  to  the  omission  of  the 
operations  of  persons  who  have  no  shop  but  nevertheless  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  class  of  industry  as  others  who  have  shops. 
For  instance  a  carpenter  and  contractor  may  have  a  shop  and  his 
operations  during  the  census  year  may  amount  to  $100,000.     His 
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next  door  neighbor  has  no  shop  but  is  engaged  in  the  same  class 
of  industry  and  his  product  exceeds  that  of  the  person  who  has  a 
shop  and  who  has  been  enumerated.  Nevertheless  it  is  imprac- 
ticable in  a  popular  census  to  attempt  to  enumerate  as  manufac- 
turing establishments  persons  who  have  no  definite  fixed  place 
at  which  to  carry  on  the  industry.  The  establishment  has  been 
accepted  as  the  unit  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  industrial  census 
of  the  country,  irrespective  of  the  social  standing  of  the  employ- 
ees or  of  their  relationship  with  the  employer,  and  the  questions 
were  formulated  with  this  end  in  view,  it  being  the  desire  of  the 
office  to  collect  only  the  information  as  is  indispensible  to  such  a 
presentation.  Questions  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
employees  and  their  relation  to  the  employer  were  scrupulously 
omitted.  In  fact,  we  did  not  believe  that  the  employer  was  in  a 
position  to  give  information  of  this  character.  Certainly  he  would 
not  give  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  social  condition  of 
his  employees  and  in  many  cases  the  information  he  would 
furnish  in  regard  to  his  relationship  with  them  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  reliable.  The  field  was  too  vast  to  attempt  to  secure 
information  of  this  character  from  the  employees. 

The  Division  of  manufactures  therefore  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  Division  of  Population  lor  information  concerning 
the  actual  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  difierent  lines 
of  industry.  The  population  is  being  classed  according  to  occu- 
pations and  at  this  census  the  grouping  of  these  occupations  has 
been  in  more  harmony  with  the  general  grouping  of  industries 
as  adopted  by  the  Division  of  Manufactures,  than  at  prior  cen- 
suses. It  is  our  intention  to  consider  these  figures  in  connection 
with  the  number  of  wage-earners  reported  by  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. This  analysis  of  the  totals  obtained  from  the  two 
inquiries  will  in  a  measure  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
features  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kucyznski.  If  an  investigation  of  the 
character  outlined  should  be  made  by  the  census  it  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  confined  to  certain  occupations  or 
certain  classes  of  industry.  This  country  is  too  vast,  the  lines  of 
industry  are  too  intricate  and  complicated,  the  employees  and 
establishments  are  too  numerous,  and  the  shifting  of  the  em- 
ployees from  one  establishment  to  another,  one  city  to  another 
or  from  one  state  to  another  is  so  constant  that  it  would  be  im- 
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possible  to  indentify  them  with  the  different  establishments  in 
which  they  had  been  employed  during  the  census  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  social  standing  of  the  employees  is 
essential  to  the  statistics  for  an  industrial  census,  the  primary 
object  of  which  is  to  show  the  extent  ol  the  industrial  operations 
of  the  country  for  a  period  of  i  year.  The  practical  objections 
to  the  combination  of  the  two  branches  of  investigation  are  so 
great  that  I  do  not  believe  they  could  be  combined. 

Dr,  Kuczynski :  There  is  only  one  objection  which  I  wish  to 
make  to  what  Mr.  Steuart  has  said.  I  consider  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  classification  of  the  results  of  a  population  census 
to  those  of  a  manufacturing  census  a  fundamental  mistake.  The 
results  of  an  occupation  census,  or  of  a  population  censu3,  are 
necessarily  entirely  different  from  those  of  an  industrial  census, 
and  the  attempt  to  make  the  results  of  an  occupation  census  and 
of  a  manufacturing  census  agree  by  adopting  the  same  classifi- 
cation can  only  lead  to  mixing  up  things  worse  than  if  the  re- 
sults of  the  population  census  according  to  occupation  are 
returned  as  they  reach  the  office,  and  similarly  those  of  the  man- 
ufacturing census 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Wadlin  in  his  analysis  of  the  sched- 
ule used  at  the  census  of  Massachusetts,  as  with  most  of  his 
other  remarks.  I  only  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  Belgian  census  are  by  no  means  more  personal 
than  those  asked  in  American  censuses,  and  I  do  not  see  how, 
from  the  nature  of  the  questions  put  in  Belgium,  the  conclusion 
could  be  derived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  adapt  the  Bel- 
gian scheme  to  a  census  taken  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  interrogatories  which  are  used,  but  simply  a 
question  of  the  working  up  of  the  material  in  the  central  office. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Co- OPERATION  Between  Federal  and  State  Statistical 

Offices. 


BY   WILLIAM     M.    STEUART,    CHIEF    OF    DIVISION    OF   MANUFAC- 
TURES,  TWELFTH   CENSUS. 


Mr,  President  and  Gentleynen:  Two  years  ago  the  Census 
0fl5ce  was  honored  by  being  represented  at  your  convention  by 
Mr.  L.  G  Powers,  Chief  Statistician  for  Agriculture.  About 
three  weeks  ago  the  relationship  of  the  permanent  census  office 
and  the  census  offices  and  statistical  bureaus  of  the  several 
States  was  under  discussion,  and  the  Chief  Statistician  for  Man- 
ufactures (Mr.  North)  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  in- 
clude a  chapter  on  the  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  census 
offices  ot  the  States  and  the  United  States  in  the  census  reports. 
I  suggested  that  there  was  no  person  more  competent  to  pre- 
pare such  a  discussion  than  your  President.  That  suggestion  was 
followed  by  a  conference  between  Mr.  North  and  Colonel 
Wright,  and  I  understand  Colonel  Wright  has  under  considera- 
tion Mr.  North's  suggestion  that  he  prepare  such  a  presentation 
for  the  Census  reports.  Colonel  Wright  also  informed  Mr. 
North  that  you  were  to  have  a  meeting  this  week  in  New  Or- 
leans and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  Census  Office  repre- 
sented. 

In  considering  the  co  ordination  of  the  statistical  bureaus  we 
are  impressed  first  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
duplication  where  the  work  covers  the  same  territory.  This 
duplication  is  not  due  to  defect  in  the  administration  of  any  par- 
ticular office  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  the  work  of 
any  bureau.  I  will  not  analyze  the  work  of  your  bureaus  or  ot 
the  Census  office,  but  simply  endeavor  to  show  their  relation- 
ship. Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  Per- 
manent Census  Office  is  another  step  toward  duplicating  the 
work  that  is  already  largely  assigned  to  other  offices  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  as  well  as  covered  to  some  extent  by  the  offices 
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of  the  different  States,  but  the  Census  OflBce  extends  its  investi- 
gations into  all  the  states  and  territories  and  in  many  of  them 
there  is  no  statistical  office  of  any  character  ;  it  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  an  investigation  of  the  same  subject  on 
uniform  lines  for  all  sections  of  the  country  which  cannot  be  done 
by  the  bureas  of  the  different  states  working  independently. 

The  law  providing  for  the  first  census  of  the  United  States 
was  approved  March  i,  1790,  and  March  6,  1902,  the  office  was 
made  a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  period  of  112  years  has  been  one  of  unrivalled  develop- 
ment in  all  branches  of  statistical  research.  The  United  States 
Government  was  virtually  the  first  to  adopt  legislation  looking 
to  a  systematic  compilation  of  statistics  of  population.  Follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  law  and  during  January  1791,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  manu- 
factures of  the  states.  This  was  the  first  Government  publica- 
tion dealing  in  a  general  way  with  our  industries. 

In  the  census  of  18 10  an  endeavor  was  made  to  collect  statistics 
for  manufactures  and  this  was  repeated  in  1820.  The  inquiry 
was  omitted  in  1830  and  again  renewed  in  1840.  But  the  totals 
for  1850  are  the  first  that  make  any  pretense  at  showing  a  com- 
plete table  tor  all  industries  in  the  entire  country,  and  from  that 
time  the  statistics  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  census  reports.  These  reports  now  contain  sta- 
tistics concerning  every  feature  of  social,  industrial  and  political 
life.  The  history  of  the  office  under  a  temporary  form  of  organ- 
ization has  been  varied  and  interesting.  It  has  been  an  expen- 
sive office,  as  the  total  cost  of  censuses  from  1790  to  1890  inclu- 
sive amounted  to  $25,861,104.66.  The  present  census  has  cost 
to  date  $11,049,342.84,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $36,910,- 
447.50. 

The  Census  Office,  however,  is  not  the  only  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  has  been  engaged  in  the  compilation  of 
statistics.  The  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment was  inaugurated  by  the  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
bill  of  June  19,  1878,  which  provided  for  the  pay  of  a  statistician 
and  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics and  compiling  and  writing  matter  for  monthly,  annual  and 
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special  reports.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  established  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  gathering  and  publication  of  statistics 
concerning  the  mineral  resources  and  products  of  the  country  is 
now  an  important  feature  of  that  oflSce.  The  Act  of  June  30, 
1888,  established  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,*  and 
that  department  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  statistical 
bureaus  of  the  Government.  It  is  charged  with  the  collection  of 
statistics  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  its  publications  or  the  diversity  of  the 
subjects  treated.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  established  July  28th,  1866.  The  law  providing 
for  the  work  of  this  bureau  specifies  that  it  shall  collect,  establish, 
and  classify  such  statistical  information  as  may  be  procured 
showing  or  tending  to  show  each  year  the  condition  of  manufac- 
tures, domestic  trade,  currency  and  banks  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  and  such  other  statistics  relative  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
consider  expedient,  transportation  of  products,  wages  and  such 
other  conditions  as  are  found  to  affect  their  prosperity. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  State  Department 
was  established  by  the  appropriation  act  of  June  20.  1874,  which 
provided  for  the  compensation  of  6  chiefs  of  bureaus  including 
statisticians.  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  was  or- 
ganized under  the  act  of  February  4,  1887.  This  department  is 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  every  character  relat- 
ing to  the  railways  and  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 

Of  the  various  statistical  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government 
only  seven  can  be  considered  as  ofl&ces  of  original  research  into 
subjects  concerning  the  material  advancement  and  condition  of 
the  country.  The  other  statistical  oflfices  are  engaged  princi- 
pally in  compiling  data  concerning  the  transactions  of  the  par- 
ticular department  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  arranging  novel  presentations  of  statistics  gathered 
and  compiled  by  other  offices. 

From  the  organic  and  supplemental  laws  relating  to  these 
seven  bureaus  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  most  of  them  relates 
largely  to  the  same  subjects,  an  examination  of  their  reports 
.showing  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  duplicating  the  work 


lU  predecessor  the  Bureau  of  Labor  was  established  by  law  of  June     ,  1884. 
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of  each  other.  They,  however,  do  not  conduct  their  inquiries  or 
make  their  compilations  on  uniform  lines  and  the  widely  diverg- 
ent results  on  the  same  subject  are  confusing  and  misleading. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  of  this  dupli- 
cation. The  Department  ot  Agriculture  reports  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  year  1900  amounted  to  547.303,846  bushels,  the  cen- 
sus office  reports  that  it  amounted  to  about  661,143,657  bushels. 
The  reports  of  the  Census  Office  also  show  that  488,914,004 
bushels  were  consumed  in  the  flour  and  grist  mills  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  census  year.  The  amount  of  wheat  exported  was 
98,898,137  bushels  and  the  amount  required  for  seed  by  the 
farmers  was  approximately  50,000,000  bushels,  making  the  ap- 
parent consump/w?i  637,812,141  bushels,  an  excess  of  90,508,295 
bushels  over  the  reported  production  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  production  according  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  grist  mills  and  the 
reserve  for  seeding  or  for  the  exports.  On  September  28,  1901, 
the  Census  Office  issued  a  bulletin  which  gave  the  cotton  crop  of 
1900  as  reported  by  the  ginners  at  10,486  148  commercial  bales. 
On  December  11,  1900,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
the  probable  production  of  1900  at  10,100,000  commercial  bales. 
The  report  of  the  Department  on  the-  cotton  crop  as  determined 
by  the  commercial  movement  has  not  yet  been  published.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1889  the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  an 
estimate  of  the  tota:l  values  of  the  principal  farm  products  which 
amounted  to  $3,758,519,483.  The  report  of  the  xith  Census, 
which  covered  practically  the  same  year,  amounted  to  only 
$2,460,107,454,  exclusive  of  the  live  stock. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  con- 
stantly publishing  estimates  of  population,  production,  value  of 
real  and  personal  property,  etc.,  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
census  reports,  and  the  Geological  Survey  publishes  results 
which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  those  of  the  census. 

While  the  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  different  bureaus  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  minimized  by  their  proximity  and 
the  constant  effort  of  the  officials  to  avoid  such  duplication,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  work  of  the  statistical  bureaus  and  census 
offices  of  the  different  states.  Many  of  these  offices  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  straight  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  general 
government. 
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It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  growth  in  the  number  of  statis- 
tical oflBces,  both  Federal  and  State,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
statistical  matter  published  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  perfect  the  systems.  But  having  now  crowned  the 
IOC  years  of  statistical  advance  by  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent census  ofl&ce,  we  should  consider  and  perfect  the  vast 
machinery  that  has  been  placed  in  motion.  The  mass  of  infor- 
mation published  each  year,  especially  every  ten  years,  has 
become  so  great  that  it  appals  the  student  and  but  few  have  the 
temerity  to  study  the  details  sufficiently,  to  correctly  interpret 
the  results.  The  results  are  open  to  criticism,  and  the  criticism 
at  times  has  been  so  effective  as  to  largely  destroy  the  utility  of 
the  statistics.  It  therefore  is  essential  that  not  only  correct  sta- 
tistics should  be  published,  but  that  they  should  be  properly 
interpreted  and  systematically  and  conveniently  presented  for 
the  public  use. 

Having  insured  the  publication  of  a  mass  of  statistical  detail, 
its  compilation  should  (i)  avoid  the  duplication  of  work,  (2)  sys- 
tematize the  methods,  and  (3)  coiify  the  results.  These  three 
objects  apply  to  the  work  of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  offices  in  each  state. 

Starting  with  a  new  office  established  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  science  of  statistical  research,  and  that  office  being 
the  most  important  of  its  character  in  the  world,  its  future  work 
should  receive  careful  consideration.  The  Census  Office  is  now 
placed  among  the  permanent  fixtures  of  the  government,  and 
accordingly  assumes  responsibilities  which  were  before  not  at- 
tached to  it.  Its  officials  will  be  constantly  on  hand  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  and  explain  its  reports,  it  will  be  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  other  offices  of  the  government,  ready  to 
supply  current  estimates  based  on  its  own  records,  to  make  con- 
stant reports  on  current  topics  and  to  furnish  details  other  than 
those  contained  in  the  printed  reports  when  such  detail  can  be 
obtained  from  its  mass  of  schedules  and  minute  tabulations.  But 
one  of  its  most  important  features  will  be  to  come  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  statistical  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  different 
states. 

From  the  laws  of  the  different  states  it  appears  that  there  are 
at  least  38  states  and  territories  in  which  offices  of  this  character 
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exist  and  that  lully  27  of  them  have  a  constitutional  or  statutory 
provision  for  taking  a  census  more  or  less  complete.  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  states  there  are  special  offices  to  collect  statistics  re- 
lating to  special  subjects,  such  as  street  railways,  lighting  plants, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  state  bureaus  the  statutes  of  a  number 
of  the  states  provide  tor  the  collection  and  publication  of  statis- 
tics by  county  commissioners  and  officers  ot  other  minor  civil 
divisions.  All  of  this  government  work,  whether  done  by  the 
United  States,  the  states,  cities  or  counties,  should  be  on  unitorm 
lines.  Some  of  the  states  have  acknowledged  this  necessity  by 
including  in  their  laws  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
census  shall  be  in  all  respects  according  to  the  schedules  and 
form  of  collection  in  the  census  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
visions of  this  character  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  all  of  the 
states  and  strictly  adhered  to  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits to  statistical  work  of  every  character. 

With  the  publication  of  the  reports  on  population,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  the  Census  Office  will  have  completed  its  work 
as  a  temporary  organization  and  will  then  enter  upon  its  work  as 
a  permanent  bureau.  The  office  is  charged  with  the  collection 
of  data  and  the  publication  of  reports  relating  to  special  classes, 
insane,  deaf,  dumb,  etc.,  inmates  of  benevolent  and  reformatory 
institutions,  deaths  and  births  in  registration  areas ;  public  in- 
debtedness, valuation,  taxation  and  expenditure,  religious  bodies, 
social  statistics  of  cities ;  electric  light  and  power,  telephone  and 
telegraph  business,  transportation  by  water,  express  business, 
street  railways,  mines,  mining,  quarries  and  minerals :  the  annual 
cotton  crop  as  reported  by  the  cotton  ginners.  During  the  year 
1905  a  complete  canvass  will  be  made  of  the  entire  United  States 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  from  manufacturing  establishments 
conducted  under  what  is  known  as  the  factory  system  exclu.sive 
of  the  so-called  neighborhood  and  mechanical  industries.  All  ot 
these  subjects  are  covered  or  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the 
state  bureaus  in  one  or  more  of  the  states.  If  both  branches 
of  the  government  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  work  tbere 
certainly  should  be  uniformity  in  the  schedules  and  inquiries 
propounded.  Different  offices  should  not  cover  the  same  ground. 
The  published  reports  dealing  with  the  same  subjects  should  be 
uniform  in  their  treatment.    The  conclusions  drawn  by  state  offi- 
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ces  should  not  antagonize  those  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
vice  versa. 

Considering  the  different  subjects  assigned  to  the  permanent 
census  office  by  the  act  of  March  6,  1902,  it  appears  that  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  eight  states  have  published  data  deal- 
ing in  some  manner  with  the  investigation  into  special  classes, 
including  the  insane,  feeble  minded,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  crime, 
pauperism  and  benevolence,  including  prisoners,  paupers,  juven- 
ile delinquents,  and  inmates  of  benevolent  and  reformatory 
institutions ;  and  that  fourteen  states  have  published  reports 
relating  to  public  indebtedness,  valuation,  taxation  and  expendi- 
tures ;  that  eleven  states  have  published  reports  in  regard  to 
religious  bodies  and  social  statistics  of  cities ;  six  states  have 
published  reports  in  regard  to  electric  light  and  power;  that  two 
states  have  published  reports  relative  to  telephones;  eleven  states 
have  published  reports  relative  to  express  business  and  street 
railways ;  and  that  seventeen  states  have  published  reports  rela- 
tive to  mines,  mining  and  minerals.  The  oflSces  in  all  of  these 
states  are  to  some  extent  at  least  engaged  in  original  statistical 
research  and  obtain  information  directly  from  the  people.  Of  all 
the  branches  of  our  work  this  is  the  one  that  should  not  be  du- 
plicated. The  same  person  or  establishment  should  not  be 
approached  by  different  officials  for  the  same  information  or  for 
slightly  different  information  on  the  same  general  subject  The 
constant  canvass  of  the  same  field,  may  in  a  few  instances,  result 
in  educating  the  people  to  furnish  exact  data,  but  the  experience 
has  been  that  it  has  had  the  contrary  effect.  Constant  calls  for 
information  with  no  offer  of  remuneration  has  resulted  in  careless 
answers  or  refusals  to  comply  with  the  requests.  I  anticipate  it 
will  be  difficult  for  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
conduct  canvasses  in  1905  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of 
manufactures.  To  simplify  the  work  both  governments  should 
make  the  canvas  at  the  same  time,  use  the  same  schedules  and 
employ  the  same  enumerators. 

The  character  of  the  inquiries  to  be  propounded  is  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  census,  and  the 
same  discretion  is  given  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  bureaus 
of  the  several  states.  Both  the  state  and  federal  offices,  there- 
fore, are  in  position  to  deal  with  this  subject  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 
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The  state  of  Massachusetts  ranks  first  in  the  number  and  di- 
versity of  its  statistical  publications  and  the  work  of  its  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  will  clash  more  frequently  with  the  work  of 
the  Census  OflBce  than  will  be  the  case  in  other  states.  The  state 
now  publishes  annually,  statistics  of  manufactures,  and  also  at 
stated  intervals  reports  on  diverse  subjects  as  well  as  making  a 
general  census  of  the  entire  commonwealth  at  quinquennial 
periods.  Therefore  its  population  is  constantly  being  approached 
by  government  officials  for  information. 

Shortly  after  July,  1902,  the  Census  Office  will  enter  upon  the 
collection  of  the  statistics  pertaining  to  most  of  the  subjects 
named  in  the  law  of  March  6ih.  From  early  in  the  Fall  of  1902, 
agents  will  be  employed  constantly  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  up  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  canvass  for  the  census 
of  manufactures  in  1905.  Therefore  if  the  statistical  bureaus  of 
any  of  the  states  contemplate  the  collection  of  data  on  these  sub- 
jects they  should  at  once  get  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Census.  The  Census  Office  will  welcome  correspond- 
ence with  the  chief  of  any  of  the  state  offices  and  will  entertain 
suggestions  for  the  incorporation  in  its  schedules,  inquiries  solic- 
iting information  of  peculiar  local  interest.  While  uniform 
schedules  will  necessarily  be  adopted  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, there  may  be  features  which  should  be  developed  in  partic- 
ular states  and  which  are  not  of  importance  in  other  sections. 

Of  the  various  subjects  those  pertaining  to  electric  light  and 
power,  telephone  and  telegraph  business,  transportation  by 
water,  express  business,  street  railways,  mines,  mining,  quarries 
and  minerals,  and  the  cotton  ginning,  are  the  only  ones  which 
come  directly  in  contact  with  private  interests.  It  therefore  is 
probable  that  the  inquiries  concerning  these  subjects  will  be  of 
more  direct  importance  in  this  respect  than  those  relating  to 
wealth,  the  social  statistics  of  cities,  religious  bpdies,  and  inmates 
of  institutions.  The  first  of  these  industries  to  be  considered 
will  be  electric  light  and  power,  telephones,  telegraph  and 
street  railways,  all  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the  generation 
of  electricity  and  should  be  treated  in  'the  same  general  class  of 
schedules.  During  the  past  four  years  one  or  more  of  these  sub- 
jects have  been  treated  in  the  state  reports  of  the  states  and  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  uniform  schedules  if  any  of 
the  state  bureaus  contemplate  touching  these  subjects  during  the 
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next  five  years.  There  are  now  about  920  street  and  elevated 
railways  in  the  country  with  a  total  track  mileage  of  22,000 
miles,  the  capital  stock  for  which  amounts  to  $1,138,000,000. 
There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,600  central  electrical  lighting 
plants,  including  municipal  plants ;  but  in  addition  there  are 
several  thousands  of  isolated  plants,  many  of  which  are  larger 
than  central  stations.  The  isolated  plants  in  some  of  our  hotels 
are  larger  than  the  public  plants  of  some  towns.  There  are 
from  50  to  70  independent  telegraph  companies,  a  large  number 
of  district  messenger  companies,  telegraph  fire  alarm  companies 
and  regular  fire  alarm  telegraph  systems.  There  are  at  least 
3,000  independent  telephone  exchanges  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  business  is  estimated  at  $450,000,000.  But  the  statistical 
information  concerning  all  of  these  vast  interests  is  very  vague. 
At  the  census  of  1890  the  statistics  concerning  electricity  were; 
confined  to  the  state  of  New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  ihey  are  no  indication  of  the  extent  of 
these  industries  at  that  time  Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  collect 
these  statistics  and  place  them  on  record  to  form  the  basis  of 
comparison,  to  show  the  real  extent  to  which  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  due  to  these  wonderful  discoveries. 

The  collection  of  statistics  of  the  cotton  crop  through  the  gin- 
ners  was  a  novel  feature  of  statistical  work  introduced  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Twelfth  Census.  It  has  been  eminently  satis- 
factory. A  bulletin  was  published  on  March  5th,  190 1,  giving 
the  crop  for  1899,  another  bearing  the  date  of  September  28,  )90i, 
gave  the  crop  for  1900,  and  another  will  be  published  during  the 
present  mouth  giving  the  crop  for  1901.  This  work  has  demon- 
strated that  the  ginner  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  information 
for  this  product.  Statistics  obtained  from  any  other  source  re- 
solve into  unreliable  estimates,  which  are  based  largely  on  the 
probable  yield  and  commercial  transactions.  The  census  bullet- 
ins localize  the  crop  by  counties  and  on  that  account  have  been 
utilized  very  largely  throughout  the  cotton  belt.  The  present 
law  provides  that  statistics  for  the  crop  shall  be  published  weekly 
and  the  oflBce  is  now  placing  itself  in  shape  to  comply  with  this 
provision.  The  information  will  be  secured  largely  by  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  and  the  mail,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  local  rep- 
resentatives will  be  required  in  some  of  the  principal  cotton 
producing   counties   and  in  order  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
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points  at  which  such  representatives  should  be  located  a  number 
of  interesting  calculations  have  been  made.  There  were  774 
counties  reporting  cotton  ginning  for  the  crop  of  1900,  and  of  this 
number  363  counties  reported  8,853,547  bales  or  84.67  per  cent  of 
the  entire  crop.  Making  another  selection  it  was  found  that  252 
counties  produced  7,499,735  bales  or  71.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  canvass  only  33  per  cent,  of 
the  counties  to  secure  72  per  cent  of  the  crop.  There  were  363 
counties  in  which  there  was  more  than  10,000  bales  produced  and 
71  counties  in  each  of  which  30,000  or  more  bales  were  reported, 
but  39  of  these  71  counties  are  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

Texas  is  the  largest  cotton  producing  state  and  has  a  total  of 
170  counties  reporting  cotton  ginning,  but  84  of  these  counties 
or  49.5  per  cent  produced  3.224,909  bales  or  91  per  cent  of  the 
t.otal  crop  of  the  state.  The  next  largest  producing  state  is 
Georgia,  and  56  of  her  counties  or  43  per  cent  produced  72  per 
cent  of  her  total  crop.  These  calculations  have  been  made  for 
all  the  cotton  producing  counties  and  are  very  instructive  as 
showing  the  localization  of  the  crop. 

As  we  look  to  the  ginners  for  the  information,  we  have  made 
an  effort  to  localize  them  with  a  view  to  a  more  systematic  can- 
vass of  the  establishments  which  control  the  largest  output. 
There  were  29,214  active  ginners  reported  for  the  crop  of  1900 
and  of  this  number  20,648  or  71  per  cent  were  located  in  coun- 
ties producing  10,000  or  more  bales  each.  Therefore  if  reports 
are  secured  from  71  per  cent  of  the  ginners  we  will  secure  an 
enumeration  of  85  per  cent  cf  the  crop.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
ginned  each  week  and  the  number  of  ginners  reporting  are  to  be 
published  for  immediate  distribution.  These  weekly  reports  are 
to  continue  during  the  ginning  season  and  each  is  to  bring  for- 
ward the  quantities  reported  for  the  prior  weeks,  so  the  last  re- 
port will  show  the  entire  crop.  The  statistical  bureaus  of  the 
Southern  States  should  be  interested  in  this  feature  of  census 
work  and  co-operate  in  the  compilation  of  authentic  reports 
which  can  be  of  service  to  the  producer. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Act  of  March  6th  is  that 
section  which  provides  for  a  canvass  in  1905  tor  the  collection  of 
statistics  from  manufacturing  establishments  conducted  under 
what  is  known  as  the  factory  system  exclusive  of  the  so-called 
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neighborhood  and  mechanical  industries.  The  importance  of 
this  provision  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
been  actually  engaged  in  the  canvass  or  the  compilation  of  the 
returns.  Carpentering,  masonry  work,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
retail  dressmaking,  horse  shoeing,  and  other  industries  carried 
on  in  small  shops  or  independently  of  any  shop  or  plant,  have 
been  included  in  the  reports  of  the  census  because  of  the  am- 
biguous wording  ot  the  law  which  provided  for  a  census  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  Mechanical  industry 
undoubtedly  includes  carpentering  and  masonry  work,  but  such 
industries  have  no  relationship  with  manufactures.  The  capital 
which  a  building  contractor  has  invested  in  his  business  is  no 
indication  of  the  extent  of  his  operations.  It  consists  principally 
ot  his  cash  on  hand  which  may  depend  upon  the  amount  he 
borrows  which  again  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  contracts  he 
has  on  hand  for  the  period  covered.  The  cost  of  his  materials 
is  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy  expended 
in  the  completion  of  the  houses.  From  the  standpoint  of  indus- 
trial statistics,  inquiries  concerning  such  industries,  if  made  at 
all,  should  be  confined  to  the  number  of  wage-earners  engaged 
in  them  and  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive.  The  number  of 
small  shops  engaged  in  these  industries  is  enormous,  and  no 
census  has  made  a  complete  enumeration  of  them.  In  some  lo- 
calities reports  have  been  secured  from  them  with  more  or  less 
completeness  while  in  others  they  have  been  omitted  entirely. 
The  figures,  therefore,  are  no  indication  of  the  number  of  these 
shops  or  independent  contractors,  or  of  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions. If  it  was  possible  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of 
these  industries  the  results — other  than  the  employees  and 
wages — would  be  of  no  statistical  value  because  of  their  het- 
erogenous character.  The  collection  of  the  reports  for  these 
industries  and  their  subsequent  examination  and  tabulation 
has  been  about  as  expensive,  per  schedule,  as  the  reports  for  the 
average  manufacturing  plant.  Their  inclusion  has  enormously 
increased  the  expense  of  the  census  without  correspondingly  en- 
hancing its  value. 

The  general  instructions  at  the  census  of  1880  to  1900,  inclu- 
sive, have  been  to  enumerate  every  shop  or  place  of  business  of 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  industry  irrespective  of  its  size. 
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The  full  number  of  these  small  shops  which  were  reported  are 
not  shown  in  the  census  reports  of  prior  censuses,  because  all  re- 
ports which  did  not  show  a  product  valued  at  $500  or  more 
were  omitted  from  the  tabulation.  All  of  these  reports  were 
tabulated  at  the  12th  Census  and  there  appear  127,419  which  re- 
ported a  product  valued  at  less  than  $500,  the  average  product 
per  establishment  being  $233  This  is  an  indication  of  the  ex- 
pense to  which  the  office  has  been  subjected  in  securing  reports 
which  were  known  to  be  of  no  value  and  which  would  not  be 
used  when  received.  While  they  have  been  tabulated  at  the 
present  census  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  general  tables 
and  are  only  presented  in  a  special  table  designed  to  show  the 
total  extent  of  this  branch  of  census  work. 

Of  the  512,726  establishments  enumerated  at  the  Twelfth 
Census,  with  a  product  valued  at  $500  or  more,  215,990  or  42 
per  cent  were  for  the  so-called  hand  trades,  but  this  large  num- 
ber of  establishments  represented  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
products,  while  the  factory  industries  containing  58  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  represented  91  per  cent  of  the  products. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  factory  in- 
dustries and  hand  trades  in  five  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
states  as  computed  from  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census : 
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FACTORY  INDUSTRIES   AND   HAND  TRADES;    NUMBER    OF 

ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH 

PER  CENT.    EACH  IS  OF   TOTALS. 


No.  of  Establishments. 

Per  Cent. 

Factory 
Industries 

a 

5^^ 
|o 

1? 

57.9 
49.7 
47.4 
56.1 
57.7 

Is 

a 

United  States 

512  726 
38  360 
29  180 

78  658 
32  398 
52  185 

296  736 
19  060 
13  822 
44  160 
18  702 
31  386 

215  990 

19  300 
15  358 
34  498 
13  696 

20  799 

42.1 

Illinois 

50.3 

Massachusetts 

52.6 

New  York 

43.9 

Ohio 

42.3 

Pennsylvania 

39.9 

Value  of  Products 


Total. 


United  States. . .  $13  040  013  638 

I 
Illinois 1  259  571  105 


Factory 

Industries 


Massachusetts  . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 


1  035  198  989 

2  175  726  900 
832  438  113 

1  834  790  860 


1  147  181  480 

I 

928  856  042 
1  929  045  663 

773  489  259 
1  700  112  065 


PerCt.of 

Hand  Trades. 

(fi 

X 

a 
(fi 

SI  186  201^455 

90.9 

9.1 

112  389  625 

91.1 

8.9 

106  342  947 

89.7 

10.3 

246  681  237 

88.7 

11.3 

58  948  854 

92.9 

7.1 

134  678  795 

.2.7 

7.3 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  state  of  Massachii.setts  to  include 
these  hand  trades  in  its  censuses,  but  they  are  not  so  included 
in  the  annual  reports  on  the  manufactures  of  the  state.  In  1905 
the  state  will  make  a  complete  census  of  its  population,  indus- 
tries, etc.,  and  during  the  same  year  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  its  census  of  manufactures.  So  far  as  the  industrial 
statistics  are  concerned  these  two  enumerations  will  be  identical 
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with  the  exception  that  the  schedules  may  diflfer  in  unimportant 
details  and  the  state  census  will  include  reports  for  industries 
which  are  clearly  not  manufactures.  Under  these  conditions  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  make  two  canvasses  of  the  entire  state. 
The  same  agents  and  enumerators  may  work  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  state.  No  more  clear  example  than  this  can  be 
given  of  the  straight  duplication  of  statistical  work  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  Similar  conditions 
exist  in  a  number  of  states.  The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
covers  the  year  1900 — practically  the  census  year.  It  contains 
statistics  for  2.362  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  infor- 
mation agrees  in  almost  every  item  with  the  census  reports. 
The  Census  Office  secured  this  information  and  it  should  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  or  the  state  having  secur- 
ed the  returns  should  have  furnished  copies  for  the  census.  It 
is  wrong  for  both  governments  to  collect  the  original  data. 

The  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  Illinois  lor  1900,  presents  statistics  for  manu- 
factures of  the  stale  as  reported  by  a  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  the  principal  industries.  The  report  shows  the  num- 
ber of  establishments,  character  of  organization,  capital  invested, 
average  number  of  employees,  amount  of  wages,  value  of  goods 
made  or  work  done,  and  other  items  which  are  included  in  the 
reports  of  the  Federal  censuses. 

The  state  report  covers  the  year  1899  and  also  reproduces  the 
totals  for  1895  and  1897.  If  the  present  practise  of  the  bureau  in 
making  biennial  reports  is  continued,  other  reports  will  be  issued 
for  the  years  1901,  1903  and  1905.  For  the  year  1905,  it  will 
largely  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Federal  Census. 

Not  only  does  the  duplication  of  work  of  this  character  multi- 
ply expenses,  and  tendlto  produce  antagonistic  results,  thus  throw- 
ing doubt  and  uncertainty  on  the  published  reports,  but  it  has  the 
effect  in  time  of  destroying  all  possibility  of  obtaining  exact  data. 
Private  interests  resent  the  constantly  repeated  demands  of  first 
one  government  and  then  the  other  for  information  which  is  in 
many  respects  identical.  As  a  rhle  the  difficulty  of  preparing  re- 
ports increases  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  establishments. 
I  have  repeatedly  had  manufacturers  tell  me  that  while  they  were 
willing  to  comply  with  all  reasonable  requests  of  the  government, 
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the  practice  of  being  repeatedly  called  upon  for  information 
which  could  be  embodied  in  one  request  was  more  than  they 
could  submit  to.  This  fact,  if  no  other,  should  make  all  statisti- 
cal bureaus,  Federal  and  State,  avoid  working  in  the  same  field 
at  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  time.  While  Massachu- 
setts is  the  only  state  that  takes  a  complete  industrial  census,  the 
same  criticism  applies  to  the  original  data  of  every  character  col- 
lected in  other  states. 

The  predominating  characteristic  of  the  reports  on  industrial 
statistics  issued  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  is  their 
lack  of  harmony.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  from 
these  reports  a  uniform  line  of  figures  on  any  subject.  If  the 
same  subject  is  treated  the  different  ofiices  frequemly  present 
the  figures  in  different  styles.  New  tables  are  introduced  and 
no  uniform  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  same  series  of  tables 
or  the  same  series  of  facts  in  a  uniform  manner.  This  practice 
largely  destroys  the  utility  of  the  reports  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining corroborating  facts. 

Having  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  state  census,  I  incorpor- 
ate a  statement  comparing  the  results  of  the  Federal  and  state 
censuses  which  have  been  taken  during  the  past  20  years. 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  AND  STATE  CENSUS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


CENSUS. 

Year. 

iSSo 

Num- 
ber of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Num- 
ber of 
Wagc- 
earu- 
ers. 

Wages. 

Cost 

of 

Materials. 

Value 

of 

Products. 

United  States 

M.352 

1303,806.185 

352,255 

1128,315,362 

$3^6  972.655 

$  631,135.284 

Massachusetts  ... 

18S5 

23.431 

500,594.377 

379.328 

147,415,316 

.  3^.757.45^ 

674,634,269 

United  States 

1890      26,923 

630.032.341 

447.270 

2c5.844.337 

473.199.434 

8.s,s,  160.403 

Massachusetts ... 

1895      26.265 

516,082,557 

430.310 

192,970,059 

461.254,353 

849,807.302 

United  States 

1900 

29,180 

823,264,287 

497,448 

228.240,442 

553  320,955 

1.035.  I9V>89 

The  above  statement  indicates  that  the  Federal  and  Slate 
censuses  have  been  taken  on  uniform  lines  and  evidently  show 
actual  conditions  during  the  five  year  periods.  The  decreases 
from  1890  to  1895  ^re  evidently  due  to  the  industrial  depression 
which  prevailed  during  the  latter  year. 
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It  appears  therefore  that  co-operation  between  the  Federal 
and  State  oflSces  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  either  or  both. 
The  Federal  office  will  at  times  require  local  representatives  in 
the  different  states,  and  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  persons 
to  act  as  such  representatives  than  the  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  local  bureaus,  who  are  familiar  with  statistical  work  and 
who  can  place  the  records  of  their  respective  ofiBces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government.  In  a  few  instances,  the  Census  Office 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such  men  during  the 
canvass  of  1900,  and  the  result  of  their  work  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  endeavor  of 
the  ofl&ce  to  extend  this  practice  and  employ  such  persons 
where  available.  Congress  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation in  statistical  work,  by  providing,  in  some  of  the  census 
laws,  that  copies  of  the  schedules  could  be  furnished  for  the  use 
of  local  governments.  The  act  of  March  3,  1879,  also  provided 
that  any  state  taking  an  interdecennial  census  should  on  proper 
presentation,  be  reimbursed  to  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  amount  paid  all  supervisors  and  actual  enumerators 
wMthin  such  state  or  territory  at  the  United  States  Census  next 
preceding,  increased  by  one- half  the  percentage  of  gain  in  pop- 
ulation in  such  state  or  territory  between  the  two  United  States 
censuses  tiext  preceding. 

"  This  provision  of  law  was  only  applicable  to  the  period  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890,  not  being  re-enacted  in  the  act  governing 
the  Eleventh  Census.  In  accordance  with  its  requirements, 
censuses  were  taken  in  1885  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado,  and  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Dakota, 
and  the  copies  required  under  the  act  were  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  no  publication  of  the  returns 
was  made  so  far*  as  the  United  States  Government  was  con- 
cerned,    (a). 

By  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  census,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  statistics  for  the  entire  United  States 
and  the  presentation  of  these  statistics  so  as  to  show  the  devel- 
opment in  each  state,  the  United  States  has,  in  spirit  at  least, 
re-enacted  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  it  remains  for  the 
states  to  co-operate  through  the  members  of  this  organization, 
or  by  legislation,  if  necessary. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  census  you  were  requested  to  lend 
your  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments and  just  recently  we  have  again  imposed  on  3rou 
by  asking  for  information  concerning  the  number  of  hours  in  an 
ordinary  day's  labor  and  whether  the  number  of  hours  was  reg- 
ulated by  law.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Census  Ofl&ce  to  recip- 
rocate in  all  of  these  matters  and  to  furnish  you,  when  you  so 
desire,  any  information  concerning  local  conditions  that  may  be 
contained  in  its  schedules  or  records. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  industrial  census  of  1905  the  office 
will,  immediately  after  July  ist,  begin  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete card  catalogue  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  This  list  will  be  kept  corrected  to  date  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  different  offices  can  be  of  assistance  to  each 
other  in  completing  this  catalogue,  which  we  anticipate  will  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  permanent  office.  It 
will  contain  some  of  the  details  as  to  capital  and  employees  for 
each  establishment  as  reported  at  this  census  to  be  used  in  com* 
parison  with  future  reports.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  attending  the  preparation  of  such  a  list  for  a  single 
state.  The  difficulties  are  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  in  a  list  cover- 
ing the  entire  country  and  they  can  only  be  overcome  by  assist- 
ance from  local  sources  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
government  officials  who  are  interested  in  preserving  such  a 
record.  We  all  appreciate  the  obstacles  surrounding  continuity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  independent  offices— especially  where 
there  is  no  immediate  gain,— the  gain,however,  in  this  instance  is 
direct  and  its  results  will  certainly  be  apparent  at  no  distant 
date.  It  we  cannot  make  arrangements  at  once  to  co-operate  in 
the  field  work  to  be  instituted  by  the  Federal  Census  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  we  can  at  least  agree  not  to  conduct  in 
dependent  investigations  of  the  same  subject  at  the  same,  or  ap- 
proximately the  same  time.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  of 
great  benefit.  It  would  leave  the  field  free  for  the  operations  of 
the  Census  Office,  which  I  trust  will  thus  be  enabled  to  gather 
statistics  on  the  subjects  mentioned  which  will  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  state  bureaus,  and  at  the  same  time  give  such 
bureaus  an  opportunity  to  make  investigation  of  conditions  not 
referred  to  in  the  Federal  Laws,  with  the  certainty  that  their 
work  will  not  be  duplicated. 
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President  Wright :  This  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  interest  to 
us,  gentlemen,  and  if  no  one  wishes  to  speak  just  at  present  let 
me  call  attention  to  two  or  three  things.  It  should  be  perfectly 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  convention  that  under  the  new  law 
ot  March  6  last,  establishing  a  permanent  Census  Ofl&ce,  the  regu- 
lar decennial  enumeration  will  take  place  as  heretofore.  There 
will  be  a  census  of  manufacturing  industries,  the  same  as  there 
has  been  since  1S50,  with  some  attempts  prior  to  that.  In  addi- 
tional to  that  regular  decennial  enumeration  will  come  this 
quinquennial  enumeration  of  manufactures,  the  first  to  be  in 
1905.  It  is  in  that  particularly  that  this  body  is  especially  in- 
terested. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  North  the  Chief  Statistician  for 
Manufactures  on  this  subject.  We  had  some  conversation  about 
it,  and  we  could  easily  foresee  the  complications  which  would 
grow  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Office,  as 
the  result  of  its  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of  State  offices,  our 
own  particularly.     He  says  : 

Referring  to  our  conversation  in  regard  to  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  latwr  bureaus  of  the  several  States  and  thatot  the 
permanent  Census  Office,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  longer  I  consider  the  sug- 
gestion, the  more  important  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  and  the  greater  appears 
to  be  the  possibility  of  valuable  results  to  come  from  it. 

Any  definite  steps  in  that  direction  were,  of  course,  impracticable 
while  the  Census  Office  continued  to  be  a  temporary  organization.  Now 
that  it  is  finally  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  steps 
should  be  immediately  taken  so  that  all  the  industrial  investigations  of 
all  the  State  bureaus  may  be  brought  gradually  into  parallel  lines  with 
those  of  the  Federal  census,  so  that  each  may  supplement  the  others  at 
all  |x>ssible  points. 

Such  a  co-ordination  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize  for  comparative 
purposes  a  great  mass  of  statistics  which  are  now  practically  useless, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  particular  State  for  which  they  are  compiled. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  co-ordination  are  very  greatly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  permanent  enactment  provides  for  a  ^s^  year  census  of 
manufactures.  It  will  occur  to  you,  of  course,  that  a  number  of  States 
will  be  taking  their  own  census,  both  of  population  and  industries,  in  the 
year  1905,  and  it  is  clear  that  without  some  definite  understanding  prior 
to  that  date  between  these  States  and  the  permanent  Census  Office,  there 
will  be  an  enormous  duplication  of  work  and  expense.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  will  make  an  industrial  census  in  that  year 
— a  fact  which  should  relieve  the  Federal  census  of  all  responsibility  and 
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expense  in  that  State,  provided,  of  course,  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Com- 
missioner can  l>e  induced  to  adopt  for  his  census  the  identical  schedules 
which  will  be  used  by  the  Federal  census  in  other  States.  What  is  true 
of  Massachusetts  would  be  true  also,  as  I  understand  it,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  other  States- 

In  this  connection  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  un- 
der which  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  provided  that  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory taking-  a  State  Census  in  the  year  which  is  the  mean  between  the 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States  census,  should  receive,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  Governor  thereof,  a  sum  equal •  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  to  all  supervisors  and  enumerators  at  the  United  States 
census  next  preceding,  increased  by  one-half  the  percentage  of  gain  in 
population  in  such  States  or  Territories  between  the  two  censuses. 

This  provision  of  the  law  of  1880  was  not  re-enacted  in  1890  or  in  1900. 
but  it  is  believed  that  with  a  permanent  Census  Office  such  a  provision 
of  law  might  again  be  enacted  which  would  have  two  important  results 
so  far  as  the  census  of  manufactures  is  concerned  : 

(1)  It  would  reduce  by  one-half  the  cost  of  the  field  work  for  that  State 
to  the  United  States  and  also  to  each  State  which  took  advantage  of  it. 
This  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  field  work  of  the  census  would  undoubt- 
edly induce  a  number  of  States  which  have  never  3'et  taken  a  State  cen- 
sus to  enter  upon  that  work,  and  in  so  far  as  this  would  happen,  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  census  would  again  be  reduced  in  like  manner  to  the 
equal  advantage  of  both  the  nation  and  the  individual  States. 

There  are  so  many  possibilities  of  mutual  advantage  along  the  lines  of 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  above  indicated  that  1  feel  sure  that  the 
whole  matter  becomes  one  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough  de- 
liberation, and  I  trust  that  you  will  feel  disposed  to  develop  the  sugges- 
tion to  such  degree  and  extent  as  shall  seem  wise  to  you  at  the  approaching 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Labor  in  New  Orleans. 

Upon  the  face  of  it,  gentlemen,  it  may  appear  that  the  result 
of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Office  will  reduce  in 
some  measure,  if  not  largely,  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
State  bureaus.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  quite  the  case,  pro- 
vided there  is  proper  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  individual  Stales,  and  this  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  to  which  Mr.  North  refers  and  to  which  Mr.  Steuart 
has  so  thoroughly  called  attention  may  involve  new  legislation. 
The  Federal  Government,  if  it  takes  advantage  of  State  investi- 
gation and  wishes  to  utilize  the  results,  should  compensate  the 
State  for  that  work.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  work  of  State 
bureaus  would  not  only  not  be  crippled  or  made  subordinate 
but  would   be  assisted,  and  thus  the  importance  of  the  State 
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work  enhanced  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing  to  make  subventions  to  the  State  bureaus  or  other  of- 
fices for  the  collection  of  the  statistics. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  law  of  1880.  to  which  Mr.  North 
and  Mr.  Steuart  both  referred,  should  not  be  re-enacted,  with 
proper  modifications  The  difficulty  with  that  law  of  1880  was 
that  it  made  it  incumbent  upon  a  State  taking  a  census  on  the 
quinquennial  period,  in  order  to  secure  the  compensation  which 
the  law  promised,  to  adopt  the  schedules,  identically,  of  the 
United  States  census,  and  this  was  in  many  respects  impossible. 
In  the  census  of  1885  in  Massachusetts,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  conduct,  it  was  found  so  impossible  to  adopt  those  schedules 
that  after  proper  hearing  before  the  committees  of  the  legislature 
they  were  abandoned.  It  would  have  cost  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts more  to  utilize  those  schedules,  as  they  were  drawn  for 
the  census  of  1880,  than  to  go  on  an  independent  basis,  and 
therefore  we  had  to  do  the  latter.  So  that  the  law  of  1880,  if  re- 
enacted,  must  be  modified  in  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  these  of- 
fices into  direct  relation  to  the  Federal  census  in  order  that  you 
gentlemen  can  co-operate  with  it  and  thus  avoid  the  duplication 
which  is  now  a  feature  of  State  and  Federal  work. 

As  I  suggested  this  morning,  the  advancement  of  statistical 
science  and  the  application  of  the  statistical  method  are  becom- 
ing so  complicated  by  many  of  the  offices  at  work  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  are  contemplating  a  scheme  by  which 
all  the  statistical  work  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
brought  under  one  head  and  co-ordinated.  Whether  this  will  be 
done,  I  do  not  know.  The  difficulty  is  to  accomplish  anything 
through  a  legislative  committee.  Every  one  of  you  gentlemen 
knows  how  difficult  to  convince  a  legislative  committee  of  the 
difficulties  which  you  have  to  encounter  in  collecting  statistics. 
So  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Merriam,  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  that  we  meet  in  Washington  and  confer  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  census  bureau  for  the  very  purpose  of  considering 
and  perfecting  some  plan  by  which  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Congress  and  that  of  the  State  legislatures  shall  be  put  in  har- 
mony is  an  exceedingly  wise  one. 

While  listening  to  Mr.  Steuart's  paper,  which,  as  1  understand, 
reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  Director  and  of  Mr.  North,  I  was 
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struck  with  the  comparisons  of  the  variations  between  the  State 
and  Federal  enumerations.  Had  he  gone  into  agriculture  he 
would  have  found  something  more  startling.  The  Federal 
census  of  1870  gave  the  number  of  farms  in  my  State  at  about 
26,000 — perhaps  a  few  more,  but  in  round  numbers  26,000.  I 
made  the  enumeration  for  1875  under  the  State  census,  and  found 
46,000  farms,  only  a  variation  of  26,000  in  a  total  of  46,000 ;  and 
as  between  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1885  there  was  still  an  enor- 
mous variation,  while  the  classification  of  a  farm  under  both 
censuses  was  practically  the  same  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
be  accounted  for ;  I  never  was  able  to  account  for  it  exactly.  I 
got  some  reasons  for  it,  but  not  sufficient  reasons.  This  only  il- 
lustrates the  absolute  necessity  of  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  Statistical  agencies. 

The  limitation  or  restriction  of  State  work,  to  which  I  referred, 
I  do  not  believe  is  to  be  feared.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  extend- 
ed and  made  more  valuable  to  the  States,  because  the  Federal 
Government,  working  through  the  State  bureaus  and  paying 
part  of  the  bills,  will  help  to  secure  for  each  State  information 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  not  wish  to  publish  in 
that  same  detail  that  would  be  advisable  for  State  bureaus. 
Hence  there  would  be  no  great  clash  in  that  direction.  As  it  is 
now,  many  of  the  State  bureaus,  or  several  of  the  State  bureaus 
secure  from  the  Federal  Census  detailed  statistics  for  the  iesser 
political  boundaries,  the  minor  political  divisions,  that  could  not 
be  published  by  the  Federal  census  without  making  it  so  bulky 
that  the  volumes  could  not  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  library. 
President  Harrison  said  when  he  started  in  on  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, in  referring  to  the  22  volumes  of  the  Tenth  Census,  that  he 
proposed  to  have  a  census  so  taken  that  he  could  house  the  vol- 
umes without  building  a  bam.  Unfortunately  the  housing  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Eleventh  Census  required  not  only  a  barn 
but  a  lean  to,  and  it  was  because  of  the  demand  everywhere  for 
more  detail.  Now,  it  is  not  quite  proper  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  publish  all  these  details.  Its  business  is  to  publish  con- 
crete results,  not  going,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  population 
below  the  county  division,  but  in  every  one  of  our  States  the 
people  who  pay  taxes  have  just  as  much  right  to  know  what  an 
individual  parish,  or  county,  or  township,  or  city,  produces  as  the 
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whole  State,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  educational 
features  of  statistical  work,  and  these  minor  divisions  should  have 
this  information.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  State  bureaus  to  carry 
out  their  work  without  infringing  upon  the  work  of  the  Federal 
census. 

So  in  many  ways  you  could  extend  your  work  and  secure  so- 
ciological data  of  great  benefit  to  your  States  while  conducting 
work  for  the  Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Government 
using  your  oflSces  as  its  agencies  and  con»ributing  towards  the 
expense,  thus  enabling  you  to  present  to  your  various  localities 
facts  which  you  could  not  collect  for  the  lack  of  proper  means. 
In  this  way  I  believe  that  if  we  meet  the  census  officials  half  way, 
and  insist  upon  proper  legislation  in  Congress  and  in  the  several 
States,  we  shall  accomplish  a  great  advance  in  the  accuracy,  the 
integrity,  and  the  real  sociological  value  of  all  statistical  work. 

I  join  heartily  in  Governor  Merriam's  suggestion  that  we 
meet  in  Washington  next  year  to  formally  take  up  this  question. 
Then  there  can  be  some  committees  created,  involving  members 
of  this  convention  and  officials  of  the  Census  Office,  whose  busi- 
ness it  shall  be  to  formulate  a  plan  and  make  recommendations 
not  only  to  Congress  but  to  our  State  legislatures,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  to  all  of  you,  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
bureaus,  and  adding  to  the  value  and  interest  of  all  the  stati.stics 
collected. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— yl/r.  lVad/in:—l  heartily  second  the 
remarks  of  the  President.  In  Massachusetts  there  will,  I  think, 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  proper  legislation,  it  any  is  need- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  State  to  bring  the  two  offices  into  harmony 
with  respect  to  the  manufacturing  census  of  1905.  So  far  as 
my  own  department  is  concerned.  I  shall  welcome  reciprocal 
relations. 

There  are  certain  departments  in  Massachusetts,  however,  for 
which  I  have  no  authority  to  speak,  that  deal  particularly  with 
some  of  the  subjects  that  the  National  census  office  is  about  to 
take  up,  such  as  statistics  relating  to  street  railroads  and  to  gas 
and  electric  lighting,  which  in  Massachusetts  are  obtained  by  re- 
ports made  to  commissions  which  exercise  a  supervisory  author- 
ity over  these  interests.  I  presume,  however,  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  through  the  co  operation  of  the  commissioners,  in 
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securing  tiniforni  schedule  inquiries,  or  of  obtaining  through  the 
commissioners  such  information  as  the  Census  office  requires,  if 
such  a  plan  is,  after  conference,  deemed  advisable. 

The  schedule  questions  or  blanks  relating  to  gas  atid  electrici- 
ty and  also  the  returns  from  railroads  now  used  in  Massachu- 
setts are  devised  to  bring  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  financial 
condition,  capitalization,  and  other  details  of  administration,  and 
the  replies  are  returned  annually  from  each  corporation,  so  that 
the  field  is  fully  covered. 

Of  course,  so  far  as  the  work  in  my  own  office  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  take  a  quinquennial  census,  and  our  decennial  census, 
in  general,  coming  in  the  mid-period,  will  not  conflict  with  any 
of  the  census  investigations  of  the  National  office  except  with 
respect  to  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1905.  I  intended,  my- 
self, if  the  department  at  Washington  had  not  suggested  it,  to 
propose  such  an  arrangement  as  would  prevent  any  possible  du- 
plication of  the  work  in  that  year,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
desired  end  can  be  easily  secured. 

Mr,  Sieuari:  Do  I  understand  that  the  resolutions  are  under 
discussion  now  ? 

Prelidait  Wright:  The  resolutions  are  not  debatable;  it  is 
your  paper  that  is  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Sieuart :  Referring  to  your  suggestion  about  additional 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  the  several  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  legislation 
will  be  necessary  for  some  features  of  the  work,  but  the  law  of 
March  6  is  very  liberal  in  placing  the  character  of  the  inquiries 
to  be  propounded  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director.  It 
does  not  specify  how  the  information  is  to  be  collected.  The  in- 
formation or  statistics  can  be  taken  from  the  State  reports,  or 
collected  directly  by  correspondence,  or  through  agents,  those 
agents  being  State  officials,  if  necessary,  or  in  any  way  where 
the  office  can  come  into  poi^session  of  data  that  are  correct  and 
are  a  true  indication  of  the  conditions.  So  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  enact  additional  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Your  suggestion  that  certain  details  would  be  left  lor  the  pub- 
lication of  the  States  appeals  to  me  very  strongly.     I  anticipate 
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that  the  United  States  Government  in  time  will  have  to  adopt 
a  kind  of  federal  jurisprudence  system  over  this  whole  field  of 
statitics  and  confine  its  presentations  as  far  as  possible  to  those 
questions  that  affect  States  as  related  to  each  other,  and  the 
United  States  as  related  to  other  nations,  leaving  to  each  State 
the  matters  that  affect  the  different  communities  in  the  States; 
and  this  confirms  the  suggestion  (I  made  in  my  paper)  that  there 
could  be  certain  additional  questions  incorporated  in  the  sched- 
ules for  particular  States.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  limitation 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  additional  questions,  but  they 
could  be  incorporated ;  and  the  present  law,  I  think,  gives  the 
Director  ample  authority  to  include  them,  using  his  own  discre- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  those  questions  in  each  State.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  are  now  in  such  shape 
that  we  will  miss  our  chance  unless  we  take  advantage  of  them. 
It  is  a  great  opportunity,  I  think,  for  all  statistical  bureaus  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  all  take  advant- 
age of  it,  and  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Census  Office  in  sta- 
tistical work  of  every  character. 

President  Wright :  The  question  of  legislation  is  not  so  im- 
portant so  long  as  you  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Census 
Office  who  will  carry  out  the  spirit  of  that  law  and  extend  the 
courtesies  to  the  different  States,  but  the  necessity  under  such 
matters  is  to  provide  against  the  man  who  has  not  that  tendency, 
and  so  there  should  be  some  legislation  authorizing  the  Director 
of  the  Census  to  make  payment  to  State  offices. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  on  which  I  spoke — that  is,  the 
question  of  restricting  the  work  of  these  bureaus.  There  is  where 
I  feel  rather  sensitive.  There  are  three  kinds  of  statistics — first, 
those  that  are  obtained  by  regular  daily  records  of  business,  like 
the  Treasury  transactions  and  statistics  of  exports  and  imports, 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages — regular  business  transactions 
that  are  entered  every  day  and  are  simply  summed  up  by  some- 
body. Another  class  is  that  which  comes  from  the  enumeration 
and  depends  upon  aggregates.  That  is  where  this  quinquennial 
work  in  1905  will  find  its  value.  The  third  kind  is  where  the 
work  of  these  bureaus  comes  into  play  through  investigations  of 
representative  facts ;  as,  for  instance,  for  cost  of  production,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  the  cost  of  producing  steel  in  all  the  steel 
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works  in  the  United  States ;  the  facts  can  be  obtained  for  a  few 
representative  establishments.  That  is  where  tbese  bureaus  find 
their  work,  and  in  that  respect  the  permanent  Census  Office  can- 
not in  any  way  restrict  or  impair  the  work  of  the  State  bureaus. 
There  is  a  wide  field  still  open. 

KANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson  :  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  various 
bureaus  with  the  census  department,  and  I  was  very  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Steuart.  There  are  many  features 
of  it  that  will  need,  of  course,  considerable  illumination  and 
straightening  out.  For  instance,  reference  was  made  to  a  law  of 
1880,  I  believe,  in  regard  to  the  reimbursement  of  certain  States 
that  adopted  the  schedules  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
pense. There  are  a  great  many  bureaus  whose  appropriations 
are  very  limited,  which  is  unfortunate  but  nevertheless  true,  and 
that  are  not  and  never  have  been  in  a  position  to  collect  statistics 
with  a  field  force  such  as  is  necessary  and  has  been  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  census  department.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  features  that  will  have  to  be 
gotten  over  in  some  way  in  those  particular  States.  However, 
on  the  matter  of  co-operation  of  the  various  departments,  I  feel 
that,  so  far  as  Kansas  is  concerned,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate in  any  way  possible  to  bring  out  on  a  uniform  plan  ail 
the  facts  that  can  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Steuart :  Possibly  my  statement  in  regard  to  additional 
legislation  was  misunderstood.  What  I  desire  to  emphasize  is 
the  fact  that  our  co-operation  should  not  be  delayed  pending  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation  The  state  offices  and  the  Census 
Office  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  each  other  in  the  work  to  be 
commenced  by  the  Census  Office  immediately  after  the  first  of 
next  July.  The  office  will  then  begin  the  collection  of  statistics 
pertaining  to  several  branches  of  industry  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  generation  of  electricity  and  those  relating  to  the  social 
statistics  of  cities,  and  to  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation.  The  in- 
vestigations, will  of  course  have*  to  be  conducted  without  addi- 
tional legislation,  and  if  the  state  bureaus  intend  to  collect 
statistics  relating  to  any  of  these  subjects  we  would  like  to  have 
the  representatives  of  such  bureaus  communicate  with  the  Cen- 
sus Office  with  a  view  to  co-operation  in  the  work. 
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ILLINOIS— yf/r.  Ross:  The  establishment  of  the  census 
bureau  as  a  permanent  institution  is  likely  to  present  some  prob- 
lems which  the  commissioners  of  the  different  States  will  have 
to  meet.  In  the  matter  of  collecting  statistics  of  manufactures, 
some  of  the  State  Bureaus,  whether  for  lack  of  funds  or  other 
reasons,  have  not  attempted  such  investigations  In  our 
Eleventh  Biennial  Report  this  subject  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  was  given  considerable  prominence  and  it  is  our  present 
purpose  to  continue  such  inquiry  and  make  it  a  permanent 
feature  of  future  reports. 

The  charitable  suggestion  that  the  federal  office  might  allow 
to  the  different  State  bureaus  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
securing  such  data  will  not  altogether  meet  the  dilficulty  in  a 
great  many  States.  It  will  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  some  States 
now  collecting  such  statistics,  involve  some  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  of  the  investigation,  as  the  schedule  sent  out  from  the 
census  office  must  necessarily  be  uniform ;  besides  the  govern- 
ment can  more  readily  and  easily  procure  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures or  for  that  matter  on  any  other  subject,  than  the  separate 
bureaus  of  any  of  our  States.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  special 
force  bpck  of  the  request  of  a  federal  office  that  manufacturing 
and  other  interests  are  more  disposed  to  respect  and  comply  with. 

We  appreciate  the  fact,  suggested  by  Mr.  Steuart.  that  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid,  if  possible,  duplication  of  work.  In  our  re- 
cent local  investigation  in  the  State  of  Illinois  quite  a  number 
of  concerns  declined  to  furnish  information  or  to  fill  out  our 
schedules  either  because  they  had  already  furnished  similar  sta- 
tistical information  to  the  national  government  or  intended  to 
do  so,  and  they  did  not  have  the  clerical  assistance  to  duplicate 
those  statistics.  However  great  may  be  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation in  this  matter,  those  difficulties  cannot  be  ignored. 
My  opinion  is  that  in  the  year  the  national  government  is  col- 
lecting such  statistics,  the  State  bureaus  that  are  engaged  with 
that  particular  investigation  should  abandon  the  field  for  that 
year  and  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  furnish  the  States 
with  the  details  and  results  of  that  investigation.  I  would  not 
consider  that  practice  as  in  any  way  infringing  upon  the  work 
of  the  State  bureaus  or  impairing  their  privileges  There  are  a 
great  many  interesting  subjects  the  bureaus  could  take  up  dur- 
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ing  that  year,  and  thev  would  be  relieved  by  the  national 
government  of  that  work.  I  take  it  that  the  suggestion  of  co- 
operation along  this  line  is  not  made  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  secure  money.  The  United  States  will  furnish 
the  national  bureau,  permanent  as  it  now  is.  with  all  the  money 
necessary  to  prosecute  all  of  its  investigations,  so  that  the  mat- 
ter of  financial  support  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  work  of  that  kind.  So  far  as  we  in  Illinois  are  concerned, 
the  work  of  reporting  the  status  of  our  manfacturing  interests 
has  been  started,  snd  we  propose  to  continue  it  until  1905.  when 
if  some  plan  of  co-operation  is  not  devised,  we  will  gladly 
abandon  the  field  for  the  federal  census  of  that  year. 

KANSAS. — Mr,  Johnson  :  In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Commissioner  from  Illinois,  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of 
abandoning  the  work  in  any  particular  year,  if  the  local  bureau 
of  any  State  has  a  field  force,  or  can  provide  a  field  force  and  put 
the  United  States  Government  behind  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  that  information  for  its  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the 
national  department,  it  will  secure  a  double  result.  I  think  that 
would  be  better  than  to  abandon  the  field  entirely,  and  the  ex- 
pense might  be  devoted  to  both  sides  of  the  work. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  2. 


REPORTS     OF     STATES     AS     TO     CURRENT     WORK     AND     AS     TO 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE    WORK  OF  BUREAUS  ON 

PUBLIC   POLICY. 


UNITED  STATES.— //iwj.  Carroll  D.  Wright:  The  work 
of  the  United  States  Depaitment  of  Labor  is  going  on  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  way  The  report  on  strikes,  to  which  I  called  your 
attention  a  year  ago,  was  sent  to  the  printer  the  middle  of  August 
last  and  is  not  yet  out,  but  it  will  be  publihsed  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  It  comprehends  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  ending  December  31,  1900. 
That  report  also  includes  a  history  of  strikes  and  a  condensation 
ot  the  laws  relating  to  conspiracies,  boycots,  strikes,  and  lock- 
outs. 
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The  next  annual  report,  which  will  be  the  seventeenth,  relates 
to  trade  schools,  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion a  year  ago,  and  is  nearly  ready  and  will  be  sent  to  the  printer 
in  May  of  this  year.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  under  way  an 
investigation  relating  to  cost  of  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  under  different  industrial  conditions,  and  we 
are  also  at  work  upon  an  exhaustive  report  relating  to  child  labor 
as  it  exists  in  difterent  localities.  Statistics  relating  to  child 
labor  are  very  much  needed,  from  the  Federal  point  of  view,  and 
although  various  State  reports  have  taken  up  the  subject  from 
time  to  time,  nevertheless  there  is  nothing  which  comprehends 
it  for  different  parts  of  the  country  and  for  different  industries. 
We  are  making  it  comprehensive,  as  I  have  said,  and  it  will  in- 
clude not  only  the  economic  but  the  moral  effects  of  child  labor. 

The  Department  is  also  engaged  in  an  inquiry  relative  to  the 
restriction  of  output,  and  restriction  of  output  means  in  our  in- 
vestigation all  restrictions  of  the  output  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, whether  the  initiative  takes  place  on  the  part  of  labor 
or  on  the  part  of  capital.  This  report  will  also  include  such  re- 
strictions as  have  been  made  upon  output  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  comprehensive  and 
clear.  It  is  one  of  the  most  timely  topics  which  can  be  taken 
up.  It  would  be  a  very  excellent  line  of  work  for  your  various 
State  bureaus,  and  would  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  work 
of  the  Federal  government,  because  our  Department  will  carry 
its  inquiries  abroad.  This  is  one  of  the  topics  which  State  bu- 
■  reaus  can  take  up  without  coming  into  conflict  in  any  way  with 
the  permanent  Census  Office. 

The  Bulletin  is  issued  every  other  month,  and  in  it  we  publish, 
as  you  know,  the  results  of  various  original  inquiries,  keeping  up 
the  statistical  reports  of  cities  of  over  30,000  population.  Our 
next  number  (that  for  March)  will  have  in  it  a  report  on  the 
course  of  prices,  based  on  the  average  course  of  prices  for  twelve 
years— from  1890  to  1901,  inclusive.  The  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  annual  statement  of  the 
course  of  prices,  something  that  we  need  in  this  country ;  and  we 
have  arranged  an  index  basis  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  either  that  of  the  I^ondon  Economist  or  those  published  by 
Mr.  Soetbeer,  Mr.  Sauerbeck  and  others.     The  value  of  this  you 
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will  all  readily  see.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  sup- 
plement this  statement  of  the  course  of  prices  with  one  relating 
to  the  course  of  wages,  so  that  from  the  two  we  can  annually 
draw  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  This  is  a  work  very  much 
needed.  There  is  nothing  now  on  which  we  can  get  at  a  mathe- 
matical conclusion  relative  to  the  course  of  prices  and  wages 
This  work  does  not  come  into  conflict  with  that  of  any  other  of- 
fice, and  the  aim  is  to  publish  it  annually  so  that  we  can  have  a 
clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  eflFect  of  the  work  of  the  Department  on  piublic  policy  is 
rather  difficult  to  define,  yet  I  can  see  it  in  a  way,  especially  as 
resulting  from  the  annual  report  relating  to  statistics  of  cities. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Municipal  Reform  League  and  various  other 
bodies  of  like  character,  including  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, undertook  to  work  some  reforms  relative  to  municipal 
accounting.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  country  which  needs 
reforming  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  methods  of  stating  mu- 
nicipal accounts.  In  very  many  instances  we  have  found  that 
municipalities,  in  their  printed  reports,  so  state  their  financial  af- 
fairs that  the  most  intelligent  citizen  of  those  communities  cannot 
tell  exactly  the  status.  The  annual  publication  of  these  statistics 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  directed  by  Congress,  has  stimula- 
ted many  cities  to  reform  their  methods  of  accounting,  and  this,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  these  leagues  and  the  American 
Economic  Association,  has  already  had  most  beneficial  results. 
Two  or  three  cities  are  now  endeavoring  to  adopt  uniform  meth- 
ods of  accounting.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  had  a  committee  at 
work  for  many  months,  under  the  supervision  of  expert  account- 
ants, trying  to  arrange  a  method  by  which  the  financial  affairs  of 
that  city  shall  be  not  only  clearly  expressed  but  comprehended. 
The  necessity  of  that  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  couple 
of  millions  of  dollars  difference  between  the  treasurer  and  the 
auditor.  It  was  not  alleged  that  there  was  any  corruption  in  the 
matter,  but  it  resulted  simply  from  a  lack  of  uniform  methods  of 
making  up  their  accounts.  That  great  city,  in  adopting  a  meth- 
od which  has  been  recommended  by  experts,  is  helping  along 
this  work.  The  city  of  Baltimore,  as  I  understand  it,  is  also  con- 
templating the  adoption  of  some  method  by  which  its  accounts 
can  be  uniform.     And  so  the  work  will  go  on.    There  are  other 
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cities  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  attempting  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  the  eflfect  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  Department, 
in  showing  the  incongruities  of  different  cities  as  related  to  other 
cities,  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  upon  public  policy  so  far 
as  this  question  is  concerned.  This  is  the  most  direct  influence 
that  I  have  been- able  to  detect  of  late,  but  this  is  great  enough 
to  warrant  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  on  the  statistics 
of  cities.  When  the  Department  can  state  annually  as  well  the 
course  of  prices  and  wages  I  am  sure  that  the  effect  upon  the 
policy  ot  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  ascer- 
tainable. 

COIyOR ADO  — yf/r.  Smith:  The  last  year  has  been  one  ot 
very  unsettled  labor  conditions  in  Colorado.  In  most  of  the 
trades  there  have  been  strikes  more  or  less  extensive  in  their 
character.  Of  the  36  strikes  which  have  been  declared  in  Col- 
orado since  the  last  convention  of  this  association  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  May  of  last  year  5  are  still  on,  23  were  either  won  by 
the  unions  declaring  them  or  settled  upon  terms  that  were  con- 
sidered fairly  satisfactory,  and  8  may  be  said  to  have  been  lost. 
Of  these  controversies  between  employers  and  their  workmen, 
the  one  of  the  metalliferous  miners  occurring  at  Telluride  during 
the  month  of  June  and  July  is  most  deserving  of  consideration. 
It  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system  which  had  been  introduced  by  Manager  Collins 
of  the  Smuggler  Union  mine  several  months  previously.  The 
operation  of  the  fathom  system,  an  old  English  custom  which 
had  been  in  vogue  in  the  mines  near  Corwell,  England,  for  a 
very  long  time  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  miners  of  this 
district.  The  average  earnings  of  the  men  were  considerably 
less  than  the  standard  scale  established.  The  longer  the  piece 
system  as  it  was  called  remained  in  force,  the  more  irksome  it 
became  Committees  from  the  union  had  called  upon  Manager 
Collins  upon  several  occasions  and  exhausted  their  persuasive 
powers  in  an  effort  to  induce  him  to  abolish  the  obnoxious  prac- 
tice and  employ  the  miners  at  the  regular  scale  of  $3  per  day, 
freely  conceding  his  right  to  discharge  all  workmen  who  were 
unable  to  earn  that  wage.  Manager  Collins  absolutely  refused 
to  consider  the  proposition  at  all,  insisting  that  he  would  operate 
the  mines  in  any  way  that  he  saw  fit.    The  district  being  pretty 
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thorough'y  unionized  and  having  exhausted  all  other  means  of 
redress  they  resolved  to  have  no  more  of  the  fathom  system  and 
they  went  on  strike  and  completely  closed  the  Smuggler  mine 
and  mill  employing  nearly  500  men. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  mine  and  mill  resumed  with 
about  100  non-union  men.  By  the  first  of  July  the  number  of 
non-union  employees,  all  of  whom  were  importations,  had  been 
increased  to  about  200,  and  the  Smuggler  was  outputting  nearly 
half  the  usual  product.  As  may  be  imagined  the  temper  of  the 
union  miners  had  not  been  improved  by  the  effort  of  the  man- 
agement to  open  the  mine  in  defiance  of  their  wishes,  and  fre- 
quent altercations  had  taken  place  between  the  union  men  and 
the  scabs  as  they  were  called.     Still  there  was  no  outbreak. 

Upon  July  second  I  reached  Telluride,  having  been  requested  by 
the  executive  committee  ot  the  W.  F.  of  M  to  use  my  best  ef- 
forts to  effect  a  settlement.  I  visited  the  mine  and  mill  about 
two  miles  distant  upon  the  third.  Manager  Collins  was  absent 
and  his  brother  while  treating  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy  re- 
fused to  consider  the  matter  of  treating  with  the  miners'  union 
at  all.  I  reported  the  result  to  the  union  that  evening  and  re- 
tired for  the  night.  The  feeling  was  bitter  though  but  little  was 
said  in  my  presence. 

About  6  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  citizens  of  Tell- 
uride were  startled  by  a  heavy  volume  of  musketry  and  the  re- 
port soon  reached  town  that  several  hundred  miners  were  firing 
upon  the  boarding  house  and  the  .shaft  house  of  the  Smuggler 
Union  property  and  that  several  men  had  been  killed. 

No  one  ventured  near  the  mine  that  day. 

It  seems  that  something  like  200  miners,  armed  with  rifles 
and  shotguns  had  during  the  night  stationed  themselves  in  a 
commanding  position  above  the  shaft  and  boarding  houses. 
When  the  day  shift  was  going  to  work  the  foreman  was  ordered 
to  take  both  shifts  over  the  range  into  Ouray  county  and  not  to 
return:  He  responded  by  ordering  his  employees  who  were 
armed  to  fire  upon  the  union  miners,  which  they  did,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  their  number  was  killed.  The  union  men  re- 
turned the  fire  and  for  about  four  hours  poured  a  steady  fire  into 
the  buildings  where  the  non-union  men  were  supposed  to  be. 
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It  is  estimated  that  from  6,000  to  8,000  shots  were  fired.  Three 
men  were  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

About  10  o'clock  the  non-union  men  surrendered.  They 
were  immediately  lined  up  and  marched  up  the  mountain  trail 
and  over  the  range  into  Ouray  county.  They  were  all  cautioned 
never  to  return  to  Telluride.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards 
everything  was  as  quiet  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  vicinity. 
While  the  afiair  created  great  excitement  both  at  home  and 
abroad  no  arrests  were  ever  made. 

Articles  of  settlement  were  signed  up  a  few  days  later,  the 
objectionable  order  was  recalled  and  the  Smuggler  mill  and 
mine  was  again  started  with  the  old  mine  force. 

Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  treated  in  the  next  biennial 
report  of  Colorado  is  that  of  women  wage  workers.  There  are 
about  1 2,000  of  these  workers  in  our  state.  I  have  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  data  and  statistics  from  the  women  wage  earners 
of  Colorado  upon  blanks  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  relating 
to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  length  of  time  employed  preceding 
year,  average  earnings,  conditions  under  which  labor  is  per- 
formed, and  other  questions  calculated  to  give  more  perfect  in- 
formation concerning  the  women  who  work  for  wages.  The 
chapter  upon  this  subject  is  not  quite  completed  but  I  wish  to 
make  this  question  a  feature  of  the  next  report.  To  collect  sta- 
tisitcs  by  personal  contact  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  gives 
far  better  results  than  to  try  and  secure  them  by  mail.  I  have 
adopted  the  method  of  personal  interview  almost  entirely  in 
gathering  data. 

The  subject  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor,  a  live  question 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  in  the  early  eighties, 
ha^  of  late  been  revived  and  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado  has 
taken  a  very  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  in  a  form  that  will  include  the  Japanese 
among  the  proscribed  class  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany recently  imported  32  Japanese  to  work  in  coal  mines  be- 
longing to  that  company  at  Chandler,  Fremont  county.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  miners  and  in  order  to  save  their  lives  the 
company  found  it  necessary  to  remove  them  upon  the  second 
day  after  their  arrival. 

The  two  most  important  questions  for  determinaiton  by  the 
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people  of  our  state  are  the  eight  hour  and  the  Australasian  tax 
constitutional  amendments  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  The  eight  hour  amendment  if  adopted  provides 
for  a  maximum  8-hour  day  in  mines  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  for 
all  employees  of  stamp  mills  and  in  and  around  smelters.  The 
Australasian  tax  amendment  secures  local  option  in  taxation  to 
the  people  of  the  several  counties.  It  does  not  impose  any  sys- 
tem of  taxation  upon  any  county,  but  permits  each  county  of  the 
state  once  in  each  four  years  to  fix  upgn  the  system  of  taxation 
that  it  wishes  to  adopt.  Franchises,  rights  of  way  and  land 
values  must  not  be  exempted  from  taxation,  all  ohter  forms  of 
wealth  may  be  exempted.  These  two  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  union  labor  members  of 
the  legis'ature  backed  up  and  supported  as  they  were  by  the 
membership.  It  is  to  the  voters  of  this  class  that  the  friends  oi 
these  two  amendments  look  for  their  adoption. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  in  extra  session  as- 
sembled a  very  strong  effort  was  made  to  recall  the  Australasian 
tax  amendment.  This  action  would  probably  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  it  not  been  for  the  very  numerously  signed  petitions 
which  came  from  the  labor  unionists  in  every  part  of  the  siate. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  organization 
of  new  unions  and  the  strengthening  of  old  ones  in  our  state. 
Sixty- five  new  unions  have  been  organized  and  3500  members 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  membership  during  the  past  year. 
The  battle  for  supremacy  which  has  been  on  for  the  past  six 
months  between  the  A.  F.  of  L-  and  the  Western  Labor  Union, 
unfortunate  though  it  is  in  many  ways,  has  produced  a  feeling 
of  emulation  among  both  organizations  with  the  result  that 
good  organizers  have  been  placed  in  the  field  by  each  and 
most  excellent  results  have  been  secured. 

Altogether  the  outlook  for  labor  in  the  west  is  encouraging, 
and  we  hope  to  make  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  of  some  benefit  to  the  working  class 
in  the  upward,  onward  and  ever  intensifying  struggle  for  social, 
industrial  and  political  freedom. 

CONNECTICUT.— yl/r.  Parker:  Mr,  President:  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  the  necessity  has  again  arisen  for  me  to  report 
the  absence  of  Commissioner  Back,  of  my  State,  from  the  meet- 
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ingof  the  association.  He  is,  however,  detained  in  Connecticut, 
by  reason  of  important  matters  pertaining  to  his  private  affairs, 
which  demanded  his  personal  attention  at  this  time.  He  directed 
me  to  present  to  the  delegates  his  regrets,  and  to  state  that  it  is 
his  earnest  desire  and  will  be  his  purpose  to  attend  the  next 
convention  of  the  assciation. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  our  Bureau  will  contain 
among  other  things,  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  per  capita  tx)st 
of  municipal  management,  in  all  the  towns,  cities  and  boroughs 
of  the  State.  This  will  be  seen  to  constitute  a  work  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  when  I  explain  that  we  have  in  Connecticut  a 
somewhat  unique,  not  to  say  peculiar,  system  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  in  our  State  i68  separate  and  distinct  "  town  gov- 
ernments," eighteen  incorporated  cities,  and  twenty-two  char- 
tered boroughs.  The  eighteen  cities  and  the  twenty-two 
boroughs,  however,  are  not  separated  from  the  "  towns"  by  any 
geographical  lines,  but  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  which  they  are  located,  although  in  some  instances 
their  limits,  (particularly  in  the  cases  of  a  few  of  the  cities)  are 
coextensive  with  the  "towns"  lines  This  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  existence  of  separate  governments,  for  in  no  case 
has  the  town,  "as  a  town"  abrogated  its  power  or  authority, 
although  in  many  instances  the  powers  of  the  town  officials 
have  been  greatly  restricted. 

This  brief  explanation  of  our  peculiar  system  will  go  far  to 
show  that  a  work  of  this  kind  under  these  conditions  is  by  no 
means  simple  or  easy,  moreover  it  should  be  made  known  that 
the  manner  in  which  our  town,  city  and  borough  reports  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  are  made  up  are  not  uniform,  thus  en- 
tailing a  considerable  amount  of  research  to  place  the  data  in 
such  tabulated  form,  as  will  cause  each  of  the  accounts  to  con- 
form, in  comparative  results  with  all  the  others.  This  chapter 
of  the  report  will  cover  the  period  of  the  one  fiscal  year  last  past. 

The  report  will  also  contain  an  account  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  State  during  the  past  year,  in  way  of  new  mill  or  factory 
construction.  The  inv^estigation  is  being  conducted  along  simi- 
lar lines  as  in  1901,  the  reception  given  that  portion  of  past  re- 
ports, by  the  people,  warranting  the  continuance  of  thaffeature. 
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A  chapter  of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures, the  form  of  the  tabulation  being  so  compiled  as  to 
cover  the  matter  of  value  of  product  manufactured,  and  amounts 
paid  in  wages,  the  purpose  being  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  labor  cost  of  the  different  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 

Commissioner  Back  has  also  decided  to  publish  in  connection 
with  the  other  subjects  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  labor  organizations,  in  Connecticut,  including  not  only  those 
now  in  existence,  but  from  data  at  hand  referring  to  those 
founded  many  years  ago.  He  purposes  to  make  up  an  interest- 
ing report,  as  to  the  rise  and  tall  in  membership  in  past  years, 
together  with  a  presentation  of  facts  concerning  present  munici- 
pal conditions  of  all  existing  organizations,  as  can  be  secured. 

The  matter  of  "  Strikes  and  Lockouts  "  which  have  occurred 
within  the  State  during  the  past  year,  will  also  be  treated  in  the 
forth-coming  report.  The  tabulation  will  be  designed  to  show 
the  number  of  employees  involved,  the  amount  of  time  and 
wages  lost,  because  of  such  conditions,  and  whether  the  results 
were  successful  or  otherwise 

As  I  reported  to  the  conv.ention,  at  St.  Louis,  last  year,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  had  enacted  into  law  a  stat- 
ute providing  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  five 
Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus,  in  the  cities  of  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Norwich,  and  Waterbury,  and  placing 
their  management  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  these  offices  were  opened  on  July  i, 
1 901,  and  have  been  in  active  and  successful  operation,  with  the 
result,  that,  during  the  eight  months,  ended  Frebruary  28,  1902, 
4,888  persons  have  been  furnished  with  employment  through 
these  bureaus,  at  no  cost  to  either  employer  or  employee.  This 
number  was  divided  among  the  offices  as  follows: 

Hartford  bureau  furnished  2,557  applicants  with  situations, 
New  Haven,  627;  Bridgeport,  q8o;  Waterbury,  474.  and  Nor- 
wich 250. 

The  revision  of  the  Connecticut  General  Statutes,  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  adjournment  of  the  general  assembly 
of  190 J,  will  be  completed  in  July  of  this  year,  and  from  this  re- 
vision Commissioner  Back   proposes  to  compile  and  publish  a 
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complete  abstract  of  all  enactments  having  anj'  reference  or  ap- 
plication to  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau,  were  made  to  cover  the  two  fis- 
cal years,  ending  September  30,  1903;  and  being  divided, 
amounts  to  the  following  sum  annually  : 

For  salary  of  Commissioner $2,500  00 

•*       "  Chief  Clerk...". 1,800  00 

**    office  expenses 1,000  00 

*'    services  and  expenses  of  special  agents 2,000  00 

"    salary  of  stenographer 600  00 

Total $7,900  00 

In  addition  to  this  appropriation  for  the  direct  use  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  its  own  maintenance,  the  sum  of 
$22,500  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  the  five 
Free  Employment  Bureaus  before  referred  to,  this  being  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000  for  each  office  annually,  to  the  expenditure  of 
which  sum  the  Commissioner  is  restricted. 

Labor-saving  inventions  have  gradually  been  applied  to  our 
uses,  and  while  they  frequently  enable  one  person  to  accomplish 
the  result  obtained  by  several  in  the  old  way,  I  contend  that  their 
use  does  not  in  a  permanent  sense  deprive  others  of  employment, 
but  rather  serves  to  liberate  them  that  they  may  enter  into  other 
and  newer  fields  of  work  with  a  strong  chance  in  each  case  that 
their  burden  will  be  still  more  lightened,  and  with  an  equal  chance 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  earned  dollars  will  be  increas- 
ed. One  would  naturally  ask  where  this  extra  work  is  to  come 
from.  The  reply  is,  that  after  the  real  necessities  of  life  have 
been  met  with  we  demand  what  our  ancesters  would  have  cer- 
tainly termed  luxuries.  This  desire  for  the  general  betterment 
of  our  conditions  serves  as  a  constant  feeder  toward  keeping  us 
all  employed. 

No  better  illustration  is  needed  than  to  examine  into  the  nature 
of  the  products  of  Connecticut's  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  automobile,  the  bicycle,  sporting  firearms,  silver  and  plated 
ware,  and  other  like  products  would  have  been  termed  a  luxury 
in  olden  times.  Typewriters,  book-making  machinery,  knitting 
machines,  and  small  tools  for  manufacturing  on  the  interchange- 
able plan  are  all  made  in  Connecticut,  and  all  of  them  were  an 
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anknown  product  eighty  years  ago.  In  fact  fully  75  per  cent  of 
the  manufactured  product  of  the  State  comes  under  the  head  o^ 
extras,  due  to  the  advances  of  civilization,  and  serve  to  give  em- 
ployment to  our  skilled  mechanics,  specialists  and  laboring  men. 
There  is  still  another  advantage  gained  through  labor-saving 
appliances,  which  is,  that  their  use  tends  to  more  fully  equalize 
our  lat)ors  as  a  people  throughout  the  entire  year. 
I  quote  from  a  recent  publication  : 

"Of  the  machines  which  can  correctly  be  grouped  togrether,  and  which 
are  in  a  sense  dependent  on  each  other  in  order  to  represent  a  complete 
whole  and  which  jointly  represent  the  greatest  latx>r  saving  implements 
of  our  time,  we  would  probably  be  compelled  to  name  the  group  contain- 
ing the  carding  machine,  the  spinning  mule,  the  weaving  loom  and  the 
sewing  machine.  It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  these  inventions  do 
harm  to  our  working  classes,  and  this  is  almost  wholly  because  of  the 
immediate  but  only  temporary  effects  which  some  of  these  conditions  cre- 
ate. The  selling  price  of  the  commodity  is  in  the  long  run  almost  always 
based  on  its  actual  cost.  To  manufacture  an  article  at  an  annually 
low  cost  enables  one  to  create  a  greater  demand.  When  business  is  good, 
wages  arc  high,  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  enter  into  the  case. 
Perhaps  the  Carnegie  institutions  for  manufacturing  will  best  illustrate 
the  point.  The  rule  which  was  applied  by  these  far-sighted  captains  of 
industry,  was  to  introduce  and  to  keep  introducing  the  most  approved  ap- 
pliances so  long  as  a  careful  calculation  by  their  experts  would  indicate 
either  an  improvement  in  quality  or  a  reduction  in  the  final  costa  of  the 
product,  or  both.  This  policy  enabled  the  Carnegie  plants  to  rapidly 
expand,  to  afford  good  wages  to  their  workmen,  to  sell  their  goods  low 
enough  to  attract  the  purchaser,  and  as  just  compensation  to  such  broad- 
minded  leadership,  it  enabled  Mr.  Carnegie  and  some  of  his  lieutenants 
to  become  very  rich." 

I>bor  saving  devices  and  improvoments  are  not  by  any  means 
wholly  dependent  as  to  their  origin  to  so  called  inventors,  as  we 
commonly  think  of  them,  for  every  energetic  and  progressive  per- 
son, who  has  a  strong  desire  to  see  things  done  in  the  quickest 
way>  does  his  or  her  share  in  this  direction.  The  woman  who 
devises  a  better  method  of  sey^ing  or  attaching  a  button  to  a  gar- 
ment and  such  a  plan  as  to  make  the  idea  commonly  known,  may 
accomplish  untold  good  to  this  and  coming  generations,  even 
though  she  profit  only  through  her  own  use  of  the  improvement. 
The  department  store  idea  is  the  result  of  many  minds  being 

pat  at  work  to  perfect  a  complete  system  necessary  to  its  success. 

Socb  a  plan  of  economic  distribution  is  just  as  correct  in  theory 
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as  to  manufacture  ou  a  larger  scale,  and  were  it  not  right  in  prin- 
ciple the  plan  would  not  have  met  with  such  universal  success. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  same  publication  : 

*'The  United  States,  ranking  as  it  does  foremost  in  the  way  of  general 
advancement,  is  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  accumulating  great  and 
lasting  possessions.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  a  city  such  as  New  York 
and  to  study  the  many  gigantic  accomplishments  which  have  been 
wrought.  Such  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Elevated  Railway,  the  great 
system  of  electric  tramways,  the  new  tunnel  now  being  constructed,  the 
scores  of  massive  public  buildings,  the  great  commercial  buildings  cal- 
led sky  scrapers,  the  magnificent  park  system,  and  last  and  not  least, 
the  proposed  tunneling  of  the  North  River  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  combined  with  the  establishment  of  a  gigantic  railway  station 
or  terminal.  All  of  these  are  calculated  to  remain  as  a  living  and  active 
evidence  that  future  generations  will  profit  much  through  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  present  time.** 

There  has  been  at  times  some  agitation  as  to  the  propriety  ot 
one  person  operating  in  factory  practice  more  than  one  machine 
at  a  time.  What  I  believe  to  be  a  proper  reply  to  this  question 
is  this  :  that  so  long  as  the  work  can  be  produced  satisfactorily, 
and  when  the  operator  does  not  impair  his  health  thereby,  if  the 
running  of  two  or  more  machines  by  one  person  will  produce  the 
work  more  economically  than  would  the  running  one  machine 
by  the  same  person,  then  under. these  conditions  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  proper. 

The  feature  just  touched  upon  is  a  very  interesting  one  in 
many  respects,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make 
some  statements  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 

The  ability  of  an  employer  to  allow  satisfactory  wages  depends 
wholly  upon  his  ability  to  produce  a  salable  product  at  a  fair 
profit.  The  number  of  hours  per  day  a  factory  operates,  and  the 
disposition  of  all  employees  as  to  their  willingness  to  produce 
what  they  reasonably  can  during  a  working  day,  all  else  being 
equal,  determine  whether  a  business  will  prosper  and  give  per- 
manent employment  to  its  help,  or  whether  it  h  ill  yield  to  an 
unequal  strife  and  allow  its  competitors  who  are  more  favored 
through  circumstances  to  enter  its  market  and  finally  deprive  it 
of  its  business.  Connecticut  has  peculiar  advantages  over  most 
manufacturing  centers,  and  I  feel  that  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
our  workmen  as  a  class  are  living  in  lar  better  homes,  than  most 
other  states  afford.     They   are  better  clothed  and  more  cleanly 
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when  going  to  and  from  their  work.  They  are  in  the  main  given 
to  do  a  class  of  work  far  more  interesting  and  congenial  to  their 
tastes.  Our  factories  are  more  cheerful,  more  cleanly  and  by  far 
more  sanitary  and  healthful  than  is  true  in  the  average  case 
throughout  the  country.  Wage  rates  average  higher  in  Connecti- 
cut than  in  most  States.  It  is  also  true  that  the  shorter  work 
day  is  more  prevalent  here  than  in  other  Commonwealths. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  however,  that  in  order  for  Connecticut  to 
maintain  the  same  influence  and  prestige  as  in  the  past,  there 
will  have  to  be  put  forth  united  effort,  as  many  States  in  the 
West  and  South  are  fast  acquiring  facilities  and  methods  which 
were  formerly  common  only  in  New  England,  and  as  they  have 
certain  advantages  due  to  being  nearer  the  sources  of  food  sup- 
plies, the  only  hope  of  our  manufacturers  lies  in  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  su|»erior  opportunities  for  advancement  along 
certain  lines  of  work  and  to  so  specialize  and  re6ne  our  methods 
as  to  keep  the  cost  of  producing  so  they  will  compare  with  favor. 

ILLINOIS. — Mr,  Ross :  Mr  President  and  Gentlemen  :  This 
is  the  sixth  time  I  have  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  the 
Association.  The  Bureau  of  Illinois  has,  since  our  last  conven- 
tion, published  the  eleventh  biennial  report,  the  nineteenth 
annual  coal  report  and  compiled  and  published  the  third  report 
of  the  Free  Employment  Offices. 

The  twentieth  annual  coal  report  has  been  compiled  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  has  been  heretofore  stated,  in  re- 
ports from  this  bureau,  that  the  coal  production  of  Illinois  ranks 
as  one  of  its  leading  industries.  Our  iState  has  always  held  sec- 
ond place  in  the  yielding  of  this  mineral,  exceeded  only  by 
Pennsylvania.  The  forthcoming  coal  report  for  the  year  ended 
July  I,  1901,  will  show  915  mines  operated,  with  an  output  of 
26,635,319  tons;  22,551,219  tons  of  this  output  was  loaded  on  to 
railway  cars,  at  the  mines,  for  transportation  to  market.  A  new 
and  valuable  feature,  in  this  report  will  be  tables  showing  a  gen- 
eral chemical  analyses  and  heating  values  of  Illinois  coals, 
prepared  by  Professor  S  W.  Parr,  of  ihe  University  of  Illinois. 
This  coal  had  an  aggregate  value  of  $25,419,983  at  the  mines; 
the  labor  required  to  produce  this  output  gave  employment  to 
44,143  miners  and  other  employes. 

In  regard  to  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices,  the  reports 
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as  provided  by  law,  are  published  annually,  as  a  part  of  the  coal 
report  of  the  bureau,  and  will,  in  this  connection,  for  1901  have 
an  edition  of  six  thousand  copies. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  reports  ot  our  employment 
offices,  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  in  our  State  and  else, 
where,  we  have  issued  a  supplemental  edition  of  eight  thousand 
copies.  This  edition  will  be  distributed  largely  by  the  different 
offices  and  also  by  the  bureau. 

The  fourth  one  of  these  offices,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report 
to  this  convention,  was  established  in  the  city  of  Peoria,  and  be- 
gan its  work  July  i,  1901.  The  report  of  this  office  for  three 
months  to  October  i,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  shows  very  sat- 
isfactory results,  2,308  persons  applied  for  employment  and  53 
per  cent  were  given  positions;  1,501  employers  made  applica- 
tion for  help  and  82  per  cent  were  satisfactorily  filled. 

The  year's  work  of  the  three  Chicago  offices  shows  that  27,- 
297  persons  applied  for  positions,  of  whom  90  per  cent  secured 
employment ;  for  the  same  period  26,623  applications  were  made 
for  help,  of  this  number  86  per  cent  were  supplied. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  offices,  August  2,  1899,  to  date, 
two  years  and  seven  months,  96,285  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived for  employment ;  91,990  applications  have  been  filed  for 
help,  and  77,686  positions  have  been  secured. 

A  test  case  was  instiuted  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Chicago  by 
the  private  employment  offices  to  determine  the  constitutionality 
of  our  Free  Employment  law;  the  Court  found  the  defendants 
guilty.  The  case  was  appealed  to  our  Supreme  Court  which 
fully  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  and  sustained 
the  law. 

The  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  will  be  devoted  to  a 
continued  inquiry  as  to  manufactures,  also  an  extended  investi- 
gation as  to  Labor  Organizations  of  the  State. 

INDIANA. — Mr,  Johyison :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention :  Since  hearing  the  reports  from  many  of  the 
States,  and  listening  to  the  discussions  upon  the  same  that  have 
followed,  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  what  I  have  pre- 
pared to  say  at  this  time  could  have  been  better  said,  had  I  known 
more  fully  the  general  trend  of  the  reports  presented,  and  lines 
of  work  considered  by  this  Convention. 
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The  work  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  as  set  forth  in 
the  law  creating  it,  is  possibly  more  comprehensive  in  its  nature 
than  that  of  any  other  State.  The  law  says  it  shall  present  in 
reports  statistical  information  relating  to  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, labor,  mining,  commerce,  education,  social  and  sanitary 
conditions,  vital  statistics,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  productive  industry  cf  the  people  of  the  State.  The  Indiana 
Bureau  was  created  by  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1879,  and 
the  law  defining  its  scope  of  work,  as  indicated  above,  was  very 
general  in  its  nature,  covering  a  broad  field.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Legislature  has  created  several  other  departments, 
the  work  of,  which,  in  a  measure,  lies  along  the  same  lines  as  in- 
dicated to  be  done  by  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  yet, 
no  changes  were  made  in  the  law  creating  it,  and  under  the 
statute  its  scope  of  work  remains  the  same,  as  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  condition  of  things,  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  confu- 
sion in  the  gathering  of  information,  and  causes  a  duplication  of 
reports.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  the  Indiana  Bureau 
is  purely  statistical  in  its  nature,  and  deals  only  with  the  statisti- 
cal phase  oi  the  subjects  mentioned. 

The  Department  of  Factory  Inspection,  Mine  Inspection, 
and  Labor  Commission,  by  virtue  of  work  done,  are  closely 
related  to  the  Bureau,  yet  have  no  connection  with  it  whatever. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  very  fittingly  covers  the  field  of  vital 
statistics,  and  the  State  Board  ot  Charities,  dealing  largely  with 
social  problems,  as  manifested  through  the  penal,  reformatory  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  takes  up  in  a  general  way  all 
statistical  information  coming  within  its  scope  As  a  result  of  • 
the  above  conditions,  we  find  our  department  covering  the  same 
ground  and  doing  the  same  line  of  work  done  by  other  depart- 
ments, greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  parties  visited,  and  at  an 
increased  expense  to  the  State  To  overcome  these  apparent 
evils  in  our  system  of  gathering  statistical  information,  and  to 
bring  about  such  relations  between  the  correlated  departments 
of  State  government,  to  the  end  that  the  States  purposes  in  crea- 
ting them  may  be  more  fully  realized,  has  been  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objects  with  us.  To  meet  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
rapidly  developing  industrial  life  of  the  State,  the  new  depart- 
ments of  government  have  been  created,  and  what  is  most  needed 
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is,  a  codification  of  the  State's  laws  to  the  end  that  the  very  best 
interests  of  the  State  may  be  subserved  along  these  lines. 

The  twenty-three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Indiana  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  is  a  period  surpassed  by  no  other  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  in  the  development  of  its  natural  resources,  and 
the  building  up  of  an  industrial  life  in  a  measure  peculiar  to  In- 
diana alone.  Twenty  years  ago  Indiana  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  and  was 
noted  for  its  hogs  and  its  cattle  and  for  its  extensive  timbered 
areas,  but  its  manufacturing  interests  were  scarcely  suflScient  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  people  of  our  own  State.  While  the 
State  still  holds  its  rank  as  an  agricultural  State,  it  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  manufacturing  section  and  is  achieving 
even  greater  prominence  in  this  department  of  its  industrial  life, 
than  in  that  of  agriculture.  Environed  as  it  is,  with  large  cities 
brought  into  close  contact  by  numerous  railways  touching  and 
crossing  every  section  and  affording  extensive  market  facilities 
for  the  products  of  Agriculture,  manufacture,  mines  and  quarries, 
and  having  utilized,  in  a  measure,  all  its  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding natural  gas  and  petroleum,  torests  of  excellent  timber, 
extensive  coal  fields,  oolitic  limestone,  kaolin  and  other  clays 
and  building  stone,  it  has  made  some  rapid  strides  along  the  lines 
of  industrial  life  as  represented  within  its  borders. 

In  the  twenty  odd  years  above  mentioned  the  State's  popula- 
tion has  grown  from  1,938,798  to  2,516,462,  an  increase  of  thirty 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  manufacturing  institutions  has 
grown  from  11,198  to  18.015,  an  increase  in  number  of  sixty-one 
per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  factory  em- 
ployees has  grown  from  69,508  to  155,956,  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  may  be  found 
in  its  factories,  and  the  total  wage  earners  of  the  State  comprise 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  its  total  population. 

Our  State  has  been  comparatively  clear  of  strikes  and  labor 
difficulties,  and  labor  has  met  a  ready  response  from  every  in- 
dustrial interest  of  the  State  in  its  demaad  for  employment  in 
the  constantly  growing  demand  for  laborers  at  remunerative 
prices  and  today  in  our  commonwealth  no  one  need  be  idle.  To 
these  felicitious  conditions  the  Indiana  Bureau  has  been  a  con- 
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stant  contributor  in  that  it  has  sought  to  present  in  its  reports 
such  data  as  might  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  leading  up  to  such  legislation  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
correction  of  existing  evils,  and  the  prevention  of  such  disturb- 
ances as  might  grow  out  of  existing  conditions. 

The  Indiana  Bureau  is  at  present  gathering  data  for  its  Ninth 
Bienneial  Rep6rt,  and,  is  confining  its  investigations  to  the 
scope  of  work  indicated  by  the  law  creating  it.  Let  me  say, 
however,  that  when  called  upon  lor  information,  whether  it 
comes  under  our  department  or  not,  we  have  sought  to  make 
the  investigations  and  give  such  information  as  we  were  able  to 
give.  Investigations  touching  the  question  of  taxation  have 
been  taken  up  in  the  iuterest  of  the  Law  department  of  the  Stale 
and  data  furnished  that  formed  the  basis  of  a  brief  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  whereby  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  reversed,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  laboring  people 
of  the  State.  For  some  years  past  our  people  have  had  an 
awakening  along  the  lines  of  township  and  county  government, 
and  based  upon  data  relative  to  the  same  furnished  by  the  In- 
diana Bureau,  the  Legislature  of  1899  passed  what  is  commonly 
known  as  county  and  township  reform  laws  by  virtue  of  which 
it  was  supposed  by  many  that  large  sums  of  money  would  be 
saved  to  the  tax- payers  of  Indiana.  The  new  law  has  now  been  in 
force  for  more  than  two  years,  a  sufficient  time  to  show  definite 
results,  and  our  investigations  along  this  line  will  be  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  our  forthcoming  report.  We  are  making  a  careful 
and  extended  investigation  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
State  and  our  report  will  give  data,  as  to  number  of  factories, 
amount  invested  in  plant,  number  of  persons  employed,  daily 
wages,  total  wages,  and  value  of  output,  making  such  compari- 
sons and  deductions  from  these  and  from  former  reports,  as  to 
show  present  conditions,  as  compared  with  those  of  previous 
years.  In  addition  to  the  statements  made  by  the  employers 
concerning  the  wages  of  the  employees,  we  are  taking  individ- 
ual reports  from  the  employees  in  which  we  cover  other  points 
than  those  covered  in  the  employers,  or  manufacturers  report. 
Under  a  separate  and  distinct  head  we  are  making  investigations 
and  gathering  data  from  organized  labor,  with  a  hope  of  making 
such  comparisons  as  will  show  the  resjilts  of  organized  labor 
upon  the  laboring  classes.    Since  Indiana  is  a  leading  agricul- 
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tural  State,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  our  next  report  will 
be  the  result  of  investigations  made  in  this  department.  We 
hope  in  this  relation  to  not  only  show  total  products  of  the  State, 
but  to  enter  into  cost  of  production  of  various  commodities  thus 
produced.  The  Bureau  is  gathering  data  and  will  be  able  to 
furnish  some  valuable  information  concerning  municipal  gov- 
ernment as  represented  in  Indiana.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  our  investigations  in  this  line  the  towns  of  the  State  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  viz:  Cities  of  the  first  class,  being 
those  operating  under  Special  Charter,  five  in  number ;  Cities  of 
the  second  class,  those  organized  under  a  j^eneral  State  law,  giv- 
ing to  towns  of  a  certain  cfass,  City  Charters ;  the  third  class 
comprising  all  incorporated  towns.  Our  purpose  in  this  work, 
is  to  show  the  necessity  of  some  uniform  system  of  municipal 
government,  with  a  hope  that  our  next  legislature  may  find  in 
this  a  very  fruitful  field  of  investigation  and  thus  bring  about 
some  greatly  needed  reforms  in  this  department. 

Our  plan  of  carrying  on  the  investigations  along  all  these 
lines,  is  through  regularly  employed  agents,  who  visit  the  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  and  through  a  line  of  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  who  report  to  us  at  such  stated  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  to  the  Department  the  needed  in- 
formation. 

KANSAS.— i^r.  Johnson :  Mr.  President :  Reporting  for  the 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry,  I  regret  to  announce  that 
our  last  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  the 
State  Department  reports  biennial,  the  Labor  report  among  the 
number.  The  reports  from  our  Bureau  hereafter  will  be  biennial 
and  will  cover  the  even  numbered  years,  beginning  with  1 901-2. 
This  biennial  report  will  be  issued  early  in  1903.  On  account  of 
this  change  in  our  programme  of  issuing  reports,  we  have  not 
definitely  decided  upon  the  entire  list  of  subjects  that  will  be 
included  in  our  next  biennial  report.  Thus  far,  however,  we 
have  decided  that  the  first  biennieal  report,  or  the  17th  report  of 
the  Bureau,  shall  contain  chapters  as  follows  : 

Wage  earner  statistics  classified:  ist,  as  to  railway  wage 
earners;  2nd,  miscellaneous  trades ;  3rd,  a  comparison  of  wages 
of  surrounding  states  in  the  different  trades  and  vocations. 

A  chapter  on  labor  organization  statistics. 

A  chapter  on  Factory  inspection. 
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A  chapter  on  manufacturing  and  industrial  concerns,  which 
will  include :  ist,  brick,  tile,  cement,  gypsum,  lead  and  zinc ; 
2nd;  railway  car  mauuiacturing  and  shop  construction  and  repair 
work ;  3d,  general  foundry  and  machine  shop  work. 

A  chapter  on  investigations  into  strikes  and  labor  difficulties. 

A  chapter  reviewing  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  and  labor 
decisions  and  the  proceedings  which  the  Department  has  taken 
thereunder. 

Also  a  chapter  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  5th  annual 
convention  of  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

This  will  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  our  first  biennial,  or 
the  17th  report  of  the  Bureau  as  outlined  at  present.  However, 
it  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  have  prevailed  upon  the 
Printing  Committee  of  our  State  Executive  Council  to  permit  us 
to  issue  a  bulletin  to  contain  from  125  to  150  pages  This  bulletin 
will  largely  be  an  editorial  review  of  the  industrial  conditions, 
reviewing  among  other  things,  strikes  and  labor  difficulties  for 
the  year  1901;  enforcement  of  labor  laws;  the  condition  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  its  relation  to  employers ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  4th  annual  convention  of  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and 
Industry  and  a  brief  review  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  of  the 
State  as  presented  by  the  Census  bulletin. 

CENSUS  BULLETIN. 

The  following  figures  will  prove  interesting  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Kansas  has  been  noted  almost  exclusiuely  as  an  ag- 
ricultural and  stock  raising  state.  The  report  shows  7,830 
manufacturing  establishments  or  a  gain  of  75.1  per  cent  during 
the  previous  10  years.  Capital  invested  in  these  establishments 
$66,827,362  or  a  gain  of  52  per  cent  for  the  same  period.  These 
establishments  employ  39,000  officers  and  wage  earners  a  gain  of 
24.6  per  cent  and  pays  annually  as  salaries  and  wages  $19,573,- 
775.  a  gain  in  the  payroll  of  22.8  per  cent.  The  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial was  $129,485,320  or  an  increase  of  64.2  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  The  total  value  of  products  manufactured  and  repairing 
was  $172,129,398  or  a  gain  of  56.2  per  cent.  The  value  of  lands, 
buildings  and  equipment  used  in  manufacturing  was  $121,186,- 
733  or  a  gian  of  57.5  per  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Kansas  has  made  a  splendid  start  as 
a  manufacturing  state. 
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Our  tabulation?  of  data  for  our  biennial  report  have  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  enable  us  to  give  at  this  time  any  consid- 
erable detail  data  or  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  results  that 
will  be  shown  in  our  report.  However,  it  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  Bureru  and  its  friends  to  note  a  constantly  increas- 
ing co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State 
with  the  Bureau  in  its  eflforts  to  fulfill  its  mission  under  its  pres- 
ent larger  scope  as  compared  with  its  operation  under  the  old 
law.  Our  collection  and  compilation  of  statistics,  our  inspctions 
of  factories  and  work  shops,  in  the  interest  of  health  and  safety 
of  employees ;  our  investigations  of  strikes  and  labor  difficulties 
and  our  efforts  towards  conciliation  and  mediation  as  well  as  our 
successful  enforcement  of  a  number  of  labor  laws  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  wage  earners,  have  met  with  an  ever  increasing 
response  on  the  part  of  the  working  people  of  the  State. 

The  neutral  or  non  partisan  attitude  of  the  Bureau  under  our 
new  law  is  proving  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  employers 
in  giving  it  the  heartiest  co-operation  and  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  investigation,  conciliation  and  mediation  of  strikes 
and  labor  diflSculties.  The  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  by 
the  Labor  Department  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  our 
working  people  inasmuch  as  it  makes  of  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner a  sort  of  *' special  champion*'  in  the  interest  of  the  wage 
earner  in  regard  their  legal  rights. 

The  Commissioner  has  brought  proceedings  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti  discrimination  law,  otherwise  known  as  the  law 
prohibiting  the  discharge,  or  coercion  of  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations because  of  such  membership.  Conviction  was  se- 
cured under  this  law  and  it  has  been  appealed  and  is  now  on  its 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  similar  conviction  has  been  ob- 
tained under  ihe  law  known  as  the  "vestibule  law,**  which  re- 
quires vestibules  for  the  protection  of  motormen  on  street  cars. 
This  also  has  been  appealed.  Convictions  have  been  secured  in 
a  number  of  cases  in  the  State  eight  hour  law,  which  requires 
eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  upon  State,  County,  Township  and 
other  municipal  work. 

The  eight  hour  law  was  fought  stubbornly  through  four  differ- 
ent courts  aud  finally  received  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  our  state,    sustaining  the  eight  hour  phase 
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and  the  current  rate  per  diem,  for  such  eight  hours,  and  while 
we  are  enforcing  this  law  generally  in  our  state,  it  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  Federal 
question.  However,  our  Attorney  General  feels  safe  in  the  pros- 
pects for  a  successful  decision  in  that  court. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  say  that  our  appropriation 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  viz : 
$6,520.  All  printing  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  State  print- 
ing fund. 

LOUISIANA. — Mr*  Harrison  :  Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen: 
The  labors  of  the  Louisiana  bureau  for  the  current  year  will  be 
devoted  largely  to  the  gathering  and  compilation  of  statistical 
data  with  reference  to  the  resources  of  the  State  and  her  indus- 
tries— what  quantities  of  cane,  cotton,  corn  and  rice  are  produced, 
with  the  cost  of  production,  which  I  endeavored  to  ascertain 
last  year  but  found  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  very 
many  of  the  schedules  which  had  been  sent  out  were  returned 
incomplete  and  incorrectly  filled,  necessarily  resulting  in  mislead- 
ing and  incorrect  answers  For  that  reason  it  was  impossible 
really  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production,  but  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  the  different  articles  enu- 
merated. 

'I  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain  a  list  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  State,  together  with  their  employees,  the 
number  of  employees,  their  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  and 
general  conditions  concerning  them.  I  will  endeavor  in  this  re- 
spect to  gather  particularly  the  number  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  the  different  factories.  The  labor  bureau  of  this 
State  has  received  numerous  requests  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  this  character,  and  there  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
which  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  for  any  greater  length 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  week  and  the  employment 
of  children  under  certain  ages,  and  I  feel  that  this  investigation 
will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  laboring  classes  in  the  State.  The 
report  will  also  contain  a  summary  of  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  State,  classified  by  industries,  together  with  their  hours  of 
labor  and  rates  of  wages  This  is  on  a  line  with  what  Mr.  An- 
derson has  suggested,  I  believe.  I  endeavored  to  secure  this 
information  last  year,  but  did  not  receive  the  co-operation  of  our 
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labor  organizations,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  understand 
what  the  labor  bureau  was  organized  for.  Some  of  the  organiza- 
tions imagined  that  it  was  to  take  up  questions  of  dispute  between 
employer  and  employee.  Some  more  imagined  that  it  was  to 
further  legislation  for  their  particular  benefit,  and  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  one  organization  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to-day  that  understands  what  the  purposes  of  the  organization  of 
this  bureau  are,  but  I  hope  when  the  first  report  (which  is  now 
in  print  and  will  be  out  within  a  few  weeks)  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana appears  it  will  be  instrumental  in  educating  the  laboring 
class  up  to  what  this  bureau  was  really  intended  to  be.  These 
are  some  of  the  lines  along  which  I  intend  to  devote  my  labors. 
Of  course,  others  may  come  up  from  time  to  time,  but  the  report 
will  largely  contain  what  I  have  just  stated. 

MARYLAND.— il/r.  Smith :  Mr,  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convention  :  The  last  meeting  of  your  convention,  though 
the  second  year  of  my  incumbency,  I  was  unable  to  attend  be- 
cause of  circumstances  over  which  1  had  no  control ;  but  Mary* 
land  was  represented  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  to 
yours,  by  my  asssistant,  Mr.  J.  G.  Schonfarber.  Since  that  meet- 
ing I  feel  that  the  Maryland  bureau  and  the  people  of  Maryland 
have  cause  for  congratulation  as  to  its  work.  The  law  of  our 
State  requires  us  to  make  an  annual  report,  and  in  September 
last  we  issued  a  bulletin  in  reference  to  the  clothing  industry  of 
our  city  and  the  work  shop,  and  since  that  we  have  embodied 
that  bulletin  as  a  part  of  our  report,  which  was  issued  in  Febru- 
ary ;  and  since  that  reix)rt  is  in  the  hands  of  every  commissioner 
present  I  do  not  propose  in  this  report  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  work. 

The  report  which  has  just  been  issued  is  universally  commend- 
ed by  the  press  throughout  the  State,  the  leading  papers  using 
it  as  a  reference  authority  for  statistics  and  figures  bearing  upon 
live  questions  of  general  public  interest  to  the  State  and  Country  ; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  this  book  was  so  great  that  the 
Legislature,  by  special  act,  ordered  i,ooo  extra  copies  printed  in 
order  that  applicants  might  be  supplied,  and  even  this  extra 
edition  is  already  nearly  exhausted. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  contains  the 
statement  of  the  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  "sweat- 
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shops '  for  manufacturing  clothing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which 
was  published  in  a  Bulletin  issued  in  September,  1901,  and  sub- 
sequently revised  and  republished  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau.  With  the  report  of  this  inspection,  which  included  a 
description  of  the  rooms  used  as  working  rooms,  the  conditions 
of  the  people,  the  cost  of  living  of  the  workers  therein,  their 
weekly  earnings,  and  our  deductions  therefrom,  was  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  factory  inspection  act,  which  included  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  inspectors,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau. 
This  legislation  had  been  discussed  and  demanded  by  labor 
organizations  for  16  years,  and  it  seems  that  the  investigations 
and  disclosures  recently  made  by  the  Bureau  were  suflScient  to 
successfully  carry  the  bill  through  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Governor  having  approved  the  same,  it  is 
now  the  law. 

The  report  gives  a  short  synopsis  of  our  experiments  in  estab- 
lishing an  employment  agency,  and  also  a  brief  description  of  the 
work  in  other  States  on  this  line.  Added  to  this  was  a  publica- 
tion of  an  investigation  into  the  private  agencies  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  with  an  account  of  some  ot  the  evils  connected  there- 
with. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  Bureau  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  free  employment  agency  by  the  State,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  this  bill 
has  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  become  a  law. 

An  increased  appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been  asked  for  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  these  two  new  features  of  the  work  and  to 
aid  in  the  general  work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  report  for  the  year  shows  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  strikes  that  took  place  in  the  State,  which  were  lew  in  num 
ber  and  small  in  loss,  as  compared  to  previous  years. 

In  the  preceding  report  attention  was  called  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration by  the  National  Civic  Federation  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago, 
December  17  and  18,  1900.  which  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleas 
ure  to  attend,  the  study  of  which  culminated  in  a  recommendation 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  entitled  an  act 
•*  Providing  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  em- 
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ployers  and  and  employees  by  mediation,  or  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  such  disputes." 
This  law  as  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  is  made  a  part  of  the  Bureau's  loth  Annual  Report, 
and  will  in  my  opinion  be  a  means  of  reducing  labor  troubles  to 
a  minimum  in  the  State. 

The  reports  from  the  labor  organizations  were  far  from  satis- 
factory, only  20  replying  to  our  inquiries  out  of  the  100  in  exist- 
ence. The  Bureau  hopes,  however,  in  the  coming  year  to  inspire 
sufficient  confidence  to  insure  full  reports  from  them  for  the  next 
issue. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Census  Officials  the  loth  annual 
report  embraces  many  figures,  reiative  to  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  to  the 
agricultural  conditions. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  figures  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  while  the  wages  in  some  branches  of  industry  have 
advanced,  the  general  wage  average  has  not  "increased,  but  the 
cost  of  living  has  made  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  extent  of  25%  to 


In  the  report  is  published  a  list  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  State,  and  while  these  figures 
taken  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  living  in  Maryland,  keeps 
Maryland  in  the  front  rank  of  the  favored  States  in  the  Union, 
yet  to  the  general  wage-earners  throughout  the  country,  there  is 
little  encouragement  in  the  general  results  of  the  census,  so  far 
as  showing  an  increased  wage. 

The  Bureau  has  taken  up  the  question  of  taxation,  and,  while 
only  a  partial  examination  ot  this  subject  has  been  made,  hopes 
in  the  next  report  to  give  some  interesting  facts  and  information 
on  this  subject,  in  the  State. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  opinion  expressed  at  the  last  con- 
vention of  these  bureaus,  the  loth  annual  report  includes  a  brief 
chapter  on  the  work  of  manual  training  schools  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  where  the  most  liberal  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the 
encouragement  of  education  along  these  lines.  There  is  much 
discussion  in  Maryland  on  this  subject,  at  present,  and  it  is 
hoped  in  the  very  near  future,  there  will  be  a  uniform  curriculum 
for  manual  training  schools,  and  a  State  Superintendent  for  this 
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particular  work.     There  are  now  17  of  these  schools  in  the  State, 
and  the  appropriation  for  their  establishment  in  all  the  Counties 
is  very  liberal. 

In  letter  of  regrets,  May  20,  1901,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  Bureau  proposed  to  continue  its  free  employment  agency,  as 
well  as  the  further  investigation  of  the  evils  of  the  *' sweat-shop  " 
with  the  view  of  recommending  legislation  for  the  support  of 
the  former  and  suppression  of  the  latter;  as  well  as  take  up  the 
following  subjects  and  go  as  far  with  them  as  our  limited  means 
would  permit*  viz  : 

The  Oyster  Industry ; 

Census  of  Maryland  Manufacturers  ; 

Agriculture  and  its  General  Relations  to  Labor  Problems ; 

County  and  State  Manual  Training  Schools  and  iheir  Utility 
to  the  masses  ; 

Commerce  and  General  Shipping  Interests  of  the  State,  and 
Taxation ;  all  of  which  has  been  done  to  the  extent  of  the  lim- 
ited appropriation,  and  even  more,  except  that  the  work  on  the 
last  two  subjects  was  not  suflficiently  developed  to  embody  in  the 
last  report. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  Maryland 
Bureau's  9th  and  loth  annual  reports,  that  the  Bureau  not  only 
attempted  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  subjects  investigated,  but 
had  the  courage  to  give  to  the  public  its  honest  deductions  there- 
from in  plain  words,  as  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended, the  wisdom  of  which  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
enacting  of  the  same  into  law  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land. 

There  is  a  text  *'The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  but  in 
this  case  can  say  the  rich  in  intellect  I  now  have  with  me,  not 
only  because  of  the  intelligence  I  read  in  the,  to  me,  new  faces 
with  which  I  am  surrounded,  but  also  because  of  the  presence  of 
one  from  ** Maryland  My  Maryland"  whom  I  am  sure  it  is  your 
pleasure  as  well  as  mine  to  know,  as  fertile  of  both  thought  and 
expression,  who  will  at  the  proper  time  be  ready  to  explain 
more  fully  the  subjects  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  upon  which  I 
have  touched,  or  may  have  omitted.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I 
refer  is  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Bureau,  and  works 
faithfully  therein  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  Coun- 
try, and  elevate  his  fellow-man. 
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Mr.  Schonfarber  {Assistant  Commissioner  for  Maryland):  Mr, 
'President :  I  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  on  the  convention 
any  extended  remarks,  except  to  call  attention  to  some  work  of 
our  bureau  during  the  past  two  years  a  little  more  fully  than  has 
the  chief  of  the  bureau.  An  investigation  in  our  hands  that  I 
ought  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  the  work  taken  up  by  the 
bureau  two  years  ago.  Under  the  act  creating  the  Maryland 
bureau  its  work  is  so  extensive,  so  much  is  put  into  its  hands, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  the  entire  field.  Our  bureau 
is  considered  a  bureau  of  information  upon  all  subjects  generally 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  particularly  to  agriculture 
and  labor,  as  well  as  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, so  that  it  will  be  seen  by  a  casual  reading  of  the  statute 
creating  the  bureau  that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  its  limited 
means,  to  cover  the  entire  field.  But  when  the  present  incum- 
bent took  charge  of  the  oflBce,  after  some  thought  given  to  the 
matter,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  ascertaining  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  farm  as  being  one  of  the  things  that  would 
prove  not  only  of  general  interest  to  the  State  but  of  particular 
value  to  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  to  the  laborer.  Our  first 
effort  in  that  direction  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  subse- 
quently, in  our  last  report,  we  revised  that  work  and  brought  it 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  the  result  has  been  very,  very  sat- 
isfactory. It  shows  not  only  the  labor  cost,  but  the  great  profit 
accruing  to  agriculture  if  properly  developed.  I  think  that  our 
report  was  peculiarly  unique  in  that  respect,  as  I  have  seen  but 
one  report  from  all  the  deparuients  of  the  country  which  took 
up  the  subject  of  cost  of  production  on  a  farm.  I  think  it  is  a 
pertinent  question. 

The  investigation  of  the  sweat  shops  was  one  which  we  were 
very  much  interested  in  because  of  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  clothing  industry  and  kindred  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  State,  which,  while  much  superior  to  the  conditions  that  ex- 
ists in  other  Stales,  were  bad  enough.  A  thorough  investigation 
was  made,  a  house  to  house  investigation.  We  not  only  located 
all  the  sweat  shops,  but  we  visited  them.  We  have  with  us  a 
map  (which  any  of  the  commissioners  may  see)  showing  the  lo- 
cation in  the  city  of  all  the  shops  of  this  character,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  follow  up  that  investigation  in  the  future  so  as  to  show 
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the  relative  eflFect  of  that  condition  on  the  values  of  lands  and 
buildings  in  the  city.  The  final  result  of  our  efforts  was  the 
creation  of  a  factory  inspection  bureau  by  the  Legislature  just 
adjourned. 

Maryland  is  probably  the  second  smallest  State  in  the  Union, 
and  while  it  has  had  a  bureau  of  investigation  of  industrial  sta- 
tistics for  eighteen  years,  this  is  the  first  year  that  it  has  been 
successful  in  making  such  recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
as  to  bring  forth  legislation  of  a  reformatory  character.  That  is 
a  very  broad  statement.  The  reports  ot  our  department  hereto- 
fore have  never  made  a  recommendation  to  the  legislature  nor 
have  the  reports  been  used  to  base  legislation  on  until  this  pres- 
ent session  of  the  legislature,  when  every  one  of  the  laws  recom- 
mended in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
was  adopted. 

The  appropriation  ($10,000)  seems  rather  small  for  the  work 
that  is  expected  of  us,  but  when  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  just 
double  the  present  appropriation  you  can  imagine  how  success- 
ful we  were  in  getting  it  through. 

The  act  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  conciliation,  a^  it  is 
called,  which  was  recommended,  by  the  chief,  we  did  not  origin- 
ate. We  took  a  great  deal  of  our  information  from  the  National 
Civic  Federation  meeting.  That  act  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and 
we  hope  and  expect  it  will  be  signed  by  the  Governor.  It  does 
not  propose  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  disputes  by  a  new 
and  novel  method.  It  provides  for  voluntary  arbitration,  for 
private  mediation.  It  provides  for  publicity — authoritative  in- 
vestigation and  publicity — that  is,  it  provides  that  when  a  strike 
occurs  involving  more  than  ten  people,  and  where  both  parties 
refuse  to  accept  mediation  or  arbitration,  the  commissioner  shall 
make  an  investigation  ;  that  he  shall  summon  parties  from  both 
sides  and  place  them  under  oath,  and  shall  have  the  authority  to 
investigate  papers  and  books,  and  from  that  investigation  make 
an  official  publication  of  what  he  believes  were  the  causes  of  the 
strike  or  lockout  and  place  the  responsibility  therefor  on  the 
proper  party  ;  and  there  his  authority  ends.  I  think  this  is  very 
radical  legislation  for  Maryland,  and  yet  it  is  conservative  for 
some  of  the  other  States,  and  I  think  it  will  be  productive  of 
good,  being  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Civic  Federation  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.— ATr.  Wadlin :  The  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau, apart  from  its  routine  work,  is  engaged  upon  four  special 
subjects.  The  results  will  be  reported  as  soon  as  the  work  of 
tabulation  and  analysis  is  completed,  and  not  necessarily  in  the 
order  in  which  I  mention  them. 

1.  To  the  first  subject  we  give  the  title  "race  in  industry.*' 
The  Bureau  is  tracing  the  diflferent  race  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  our  industrial  development,  how  far  immigrants  of 
different  nationalities  have  entered  into  our  industries,  and  how 
the  citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  affected  thereby. 

2.  The  second  subject  is  analogous  to  the  first,  and  is  termed 
"sex  in  industry.'*  Under  this  title  we  shall  show  for  some 
4  GOG  branches  of  employment,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sexes  employed,  with  comparisons  and  details  especially  intend- 
ed to  exhibit  clearly  the  present  status  of  women  in  industry. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  are  preparing  a  statistical  report  upon  wages 
in  mercantile  employment,  especially  in  the  city  of  Boston,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  wages  of  bookkeepers,  accountants,  salesmen, 
saleswomen,  etc.;  whether  such  employment  is  indoors  or  out, 
that  is  discriminating  between  clerical  employees  and  teamsters, 
between  salesmen  behind  the  counter  and  those  upon  the  road; 
classifying  the  information  also  by  different  kinds  of  establish- 
ments, for  example,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  upon  the  instal- 
ment plan,  etc.  The  statistics  will  be  presented  by  sex,  and  clas- 
sified further  so  as  to  show  definitely  the  kind  of  work  done,  for 
example,  if  engaged  in  selling  goods,  the  kind  of  goods  sold ; 
and  also  so  as  to  bring  out  the  method  of  payment,  whether 
monthly,  weekly,  or  by  yearly  salary,  or  on  a  percentage  of  sales; 
and  whether  the  person  works  for  a  private  firm  or  a  corporation. 
This  will  establish  a  basis  lor  future  comparisons  on  identical 
lines.  ' 

4.  Finally  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
incomes  to  savings  among  industrial  workers,  showing  for  a  ten- 
year  period,  statistics,  upon  the  basis  of  the  family,  relating  to 
the  number  of  workers  contributing  to  the  joint  income,  and 
whether  or  not  savings  have  been  possible. 

The  Bureau  is  making  a  complete  list  of  the  trade  unions 
throughout  the  State,  showing  membership,  names  of  principal 
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officers,  location,  whether  affiliated  with  any  National  organiza- 
tion or  unaffiliated,  etc.;  and  this  will  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  card 
catalogue,  and  revised  from  lime  to  time  as  may  be  required  to 
keep  it  complete. 

MARYLAND.— if/r.  Schonfarber :  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Commissioner  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wadlin)  how  he  is  going 
to  get  the  information — from  the  employer  or  the  employee  ? 

Mr,  Wadlin\  We  obtain  it  directly  from  the  unions  and 
through  their  co-operation.  The  facts  relating  to  mercantile 
wages  were  obtained  from  the  books  ot  the  establishments  In 
both  cases,  the  collection  of  material  has  been  made  by  the  perso- 
nal canvass  of  our  special  agents. 

MICHIGAN. — Mr,  Griswold:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention:  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  its  duties  and  powers 
have  constantly  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  its  jurisdiction 
embraces  the  inspection  of  all  manufacturing  establishments, 
workshops,  hotels  and  also  stores  that  employ  ten  or  more  per- 
sons. The  inspection  of  coal  mines  is  also  an  important  item  ad- 
ded to  its  duties.  This  with  the  work  involved  in  the  general 
labor  and  industrial  statistics  makes  the  Bureau  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  State.  The  several  appropriations 
made  for  the  conduct  ot  the  work  now  aggregates  $29,500  in  ad- 
dition to  the  salaries  ot  the  Commissioner  and  his  Deputy,  which 
are  $2,000  and  $1,500  respectively.  The  state  also  pays  for  all 
necessary  supplies,  printing,  binding  and  map  work  making  an 
aggregate  of  about  $37,000  which  can  be  expended  annually  by 
the  Bureau. 

The  present  officials  of  the  Bureau  assumed  their  duties  March 
I,  1901,  and  have  just  completed  their  first  year  at  the  work. 
Duiing  the  year  special  canvasses  have  been  made  of  several  im- 
portant and  growing  industries,  notably  the  raising  of  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  manutacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  the  making  of 
Portland  Cement,  the  growing  of  Chicory  and  Flax  and  the 
manufacture  of  their  products.  The  two  former  industries  are 
assuming  great  proportions  in  our  State,  in  which  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  each,  and  which  are  rapidly  growing  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  Michigan's  soil  and  climate  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  growth  of  the  sugar  beet,  the 
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yield  being  large  and  the  per  cent  of  sweetness  uniform  and 
above  the  average.  In  the  past  season  13  factories  were  in  oper- 
ation, manufacturing  an  aggregate  of  nearly  140,000,000  pounds 
of  first  class  granulated  sugar. 

The  possibilities  of  the  manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  in 
Michigan  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  In  almost  every  section  of 
the  State  are  immense  deposits  of  all  the  raw  material  that  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  this  important  commercial  staple.  It  is 
thought  the  production  of  Cement  in  Michigan  the  present  year 
will  exceed  4,000.000  barrels  and  its  cousumptionis  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  increased  manufacture.  There  are  ten  factories 
now  in  operation,  six  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  five 
others  where  organization  has  been  effected  with  a  view  to  build- 
ing in  the  near  future.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  modern 
Portland  Cement  plant  costs,  approximately  $500,000,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  industry  will  at  once  be  seen  The  introduction  of 
American  machinery  has  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  so  that 
the  best  article  of  cement  now  reaches  the  consumer  for  less  than 
one-half  what  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  bringing  it  within  the  reach 
ot  thousands  who  are  now  utilizing  it  in  the  construction  of  road- 
beds, sidewalks,  buildings  and  structural  work. 

No  State  presents  a  greater  variety  of  important  industries 
than  does  Michigan.  Its  agricultural  and  fruit  products,  its  iron, 
copper  and  coal  mines,  its  lumber  interests,  its  salt  production, 
and  its  manufacture  of  sugar  and  cement,  are  each  in  themselves 
enormous,  while  various  minor  industries  aggregate  an  immense 
whole,  all  of  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  Her  reputation  as  a  manufac- 
turing state  is  world  wide.  More  stoves  are  manufactured  in 
Michigan  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union  and  the  three  largest 
stove  factories  in  the  world  are  located  in  the  City  of  Detroit, 
making  that  City  the  greatest  stove  manufacturing  center  on 
record.  The  City  of  Detroit  also  contains  the  most  extensive 
manufacturing  laboratories  known,  five  of  which  give  steady 
employment  to  over  2,500  persons.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  ot 
this  industry  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  kno^^^n  that 
the  factory  buildings  of  one  of  these  firms  cover  15  acres  of 
ground.  There  are  furniture  factories  located  in  all  sections  of 
the  State,  but  the  plants  in  operation  in  the  City  of  Grand  Rap- 
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ids  credits  that  City  with  being  the  greatest  furniture  manufac- 
turing center  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Michigan 
is  also  a  leading  state  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles, 
and  immense  tacturies  are  located  in  several  of  her  cities,  notably 
at  Flint,  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo.  The  number  of  vehicles  turn- 
ed out  annually  marks  the  industry  as  a  most  important  one. 

The  inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  hotels  and  stores,  gives 
the  Bureau  superior  facilities  for  collecting  statistics  of  labor,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  industries.  In  this  connection  the  two 
branches  of  work  are  harmonious  and  advantageous. 

While  the  statutes  define  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  in 
the  inspection  of  factories,  etc.,  other  provisions  of  the  law 
make  it  his  duty  to  collect,  assort,  systemize  and  publish  the 
statistics  of  labor  and  industry.  These  statistics  cannot  be 
more  thoroughly  collected  and  more  minutely  systematized  than 
through  the  medium  of  a  well-conducted  inspection  of  the  fac- 
tories, that  are  employing  the  great  bulk  of  labor  in  the  conduct 
of  extensive  industries.  We  feel  that  the  system  in  Michigan  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  utility,  economy  and  good  results. 
During  the  season  of  1901,  the  Bureau  inspected  5,572  factories, 
besides  the  hotels  and  stores,  a  decided  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  These  factories  were  employing  183,756  workmen, 
whose  average  daily  pay  rolls  aggregated  $302,15058  or  an 
average  for  each  employee  of  $1.64  daily  for  every  person  em- 
ployed in  and  about  these  factories.  A  classification  of  wages 
showed  that  superintendent's  daily  pay  averaged  $3.89  each ; 
foreman,  $2.73 ;  office  employees,  $2.32  ;  and  all  other  employees 
$1.57  each  daily.  Comparatively  few  factories  were  idle,  and 
there  was  no  surplus  labor  in  the  State.  Ten  hours  constituted 
an  ordinary  day's  work  and  the  compensation  received  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  all  classes.  More  capital  is  now  invested 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  than  ever  belore  in 
its  history,  and  these  manufacturing  enterprises  are  constantly 
increasing.  In  the  manufacture  ol  almost  every  class  of  products 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  and  the  profits  to  the  manufac- 
turer are  generally  satisfactory.  Many  factories  are  kept  in  op- 
eration day  and  night  to  supply  the  increasing  demand.  Inquiries 
almost  invariably  bringing  the  response  that  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture is  encouraging,  very  few  reporting  otherwise.     It  is  gratify- 
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ing  to  report  this  condition  among  the  manufacturers  and  it  is 
in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  reports  the  statistian  was  obliged  to 
make  a  few  years  ago. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  management  of  the  industries  of  the  State  realizing 
that  mutual  good  will  come  to  all  classes  through  the  e£forts  of 
the  Department.  As  the  objects  for  which  the  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished are  better  known  the  manufacturers  more  readily  see 
the  good  eflFects  which  follow  its  work  and  are  free  to  acknowl- 
edge the  results  attained.  This  makes  the  duties  of  the  Bureau 
officials  more  pleasant  and  certainly  warrants  more  accurate  in- 
formation. A  friction,  however  slight,  sometimes  robs  the  work 
of  its  best  results.  Another  duty  which  the  statutes  require  of 
the  Michigan  Bureau  is  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  labor  in  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
state  particularly  as  to  the  working  of  the  diflFerent  systems  in 
vogue  in  those  institutions.  The  investigations  made  in  the  past 
year  have  been  systematic  and  thorough,  disclosing  a  gratifying 
condition.  In  the  prisons  proper  the  number  of  convicts  have 
m  iterially  decreased  and  the  increase  in  the  reformatories  is  not 
out  ot  proportion  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  State. 
The  conduct  of  these  reformatories  reflect  credit  to  the  State, 
The  reforms  they  accomplish  and  the  work  they  do  is  producing 
excellent  results. 

The  tenement  house  or  sweat  shop  evils  are  small  in  Michigan 
as  compared  with  some  of  the  States.  This  class  of  work  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  City  of  Detroit  and  is  not  as  extensive  as 
most  large  cities.  During  the  year  a  thorough  inspection  was 
made,  the  deputy  having  the  matter  in  charge  working  under 
strict  orders,  and  accomplishing  results  tending  to  keep  this 
class  of  work  under  control.  The  sanitary  and  healthful  condi- 
tions and  good  ventilation  was  carefully  watched,  the  inspector 
having  the  power  to  call  to  his  assistance  health  officers  and  city 
physicians  in  any  effort  to  prevent  disease  and  the  spread 
thereof. 

The  State  has  been  particularly  free  Irom  labor  strikes  during 
the  year,  only  one,  that  known  as  the  ''Machinists'  strike,**  be- 
ing of  a  serious  nature,  and  that  was  happily  settled  without 
grave  results     There  has  been  other  strikes  of  minor  import- 
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ance,  but  all  have  been  settled,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
general  good  understanding  between  employers  and  employes. 
The  fact  that  all  classes  of  labor  has  been  employed  at  remuner- 
ative wages  has  given  little  cause  tor  serious  differences,  except 
it  might  be  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  has  been  generally 
avoided. 

The  statute  of  190 1  provided  for  a  woman  factory  inspector. 
In  Michigan  there  are  many  model  factories  that  only  employ 
women,  where  all  rights  and  privileges  are  accorded  them,  but 
there  are  other  factories  the  conditions  of  which  should  have 
precluded  the  employment  of  females.  That  there  is  wage  dis- 
crimination there  is  no  question.  That  the  employment  of  fe- 
males in  factories  is  constantly  increasing  is  also  true. 

Sometimes  women  perform  tasks  beyond  their  strength,  and 
many  things  connected  with  their  work  made  it  almost  impera- 
tive that  one  of  their  own  sex  should  have  supervision  of  certain 
inspections.  These  conditions,  with  other  apparent  reasons, 
brought  about  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  inspector.  She  has  accomplished  much  that  has  already 
been  beneficial  to  their  sex.  More  will  be  accomplished,  as  the 
work  is  yet  in  its  iucipiency.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the 
results  exceed  our  expectations. 

The  question  of  Free  Employment  Bureaus  under  the  super- 
vision of  State  labor  departments  has  often  been  discussed  and 
arguments  have  been  advanced  both  for  and  against  the  propo- 
sition. Deeming  it  within  the  provision  of  the  Michigan  Bureau, 
during  the  past  year,  the  officials  have  established  such  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  State  (Detroit 
and  Grand  Rapids).  Although  in  operation  but  a  few  months, 
the  results  are  most  satisfactory,  indicating  their  complete  success 
when  once  fully  established.  Application  will  be  made  to  the 
next  legislature  for  an  appropriation  suflBcient  to  maintain  these 
free  employment  agencies  and  to  extend  their  working  to  other 
labor  centers. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  heretofore  developed  relative  to 
the  influence  labor  bureaus  have  affecting  public  policy.  From 
the  time  the  Michigan  bureau  was  established  until  the  present 
time  its  influence  on  legislation  as  shaping  public  policy  has 
been  perceptible.    That  influence  has  extended  as  the  powers  and 
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duties  of  the  bureau  have  broadened.  Its  working  has  promoted 
a  healthy  sentiment  the  influence  of  which  is  far  reaching.  The 
great  wage  earning  population  are  in  close  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Bureau.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
influence  this  vast  army  of  workmen  have  in  shaping  public 
policy  through  appropriate  legislation,  and  this  influence  is  made 
more  effective  through  the  working  of  the  Labor  Bureau.  Aux- 
iliary to  this  is  the  influence  emanating  from  the  interests  invol- 
ved in  the  industries  of  the  State  that  now  find  force  in  the 
recognized  influence  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  Bureau  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Under  the  law  4,000  copies  are  available. 
It  is  our  endeavor  to  place  them  where  the  greatest  good  can 
come  from  their  publication.  On  our  mailing  list  is  entered  the 
address  of  each  bureau  in  the  United  States  and  many  in  foreign 
countries.  We  also  intend  to  supply  all  public  libraries  who 
apply  for  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  demand  for  these  statistical 
reports  is  constantly  increasing,  making  it  necessary  to  use  judi- 
cious discrimination  in  their  distribution. 

We  feel  that  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
education,  the  results  of  which  will  be  helpful  for  the  future.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  meet  these  representatives  of  other  states  and 
bureaus.  Some  of  them  have  had  years  of  experience  the  impart- 
ing of  which  can  but  be  beneficial  to  us  who  are  young  in  the 
work.  These  annual  conventions  can  but  result  in  good.  Bach 
delegate  here  will  return  to  his  state  better  equipped  for  the  im- 
portant work  that  lies  before  him. 

MINNESOTA.— J/r.  O'Donnell:  Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Conventio7i :  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  at  that  time  outlined 
to  you  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota 

To-day  I  will  say  to  you  that  we  have  adhered  to  the  plan 
outlined  with  but  slight  deviations.  Factory  and  inspection 
work  has  continued  along  the  usual  lines  and  our  Inspectors 
have  received  a  course  of  instruction  in  sanitary  plumbing, 
which  has  enabled  them  to  more  intelligently  pass  an  opinion  on 
the  sanitary  arrangements  in  factories  and  workshops.  We  of 
Minnesota  are  not  as  fortunate  as  some  of  you  of  the  older  States 
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who  have  the  protection  in  laws  and  ordinances  regulating  the 
trade  of  plumbing.  In  some  instances  we  have  found  p'aces  in 
which  people  are  employed,  systems  of  plumbing  that  were  so 
constructed  that  it  offered, no  protection  to  the  health  of  the 
people  engaged  in  work  therein. 

In  regard  to  special  investigations,  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
subjects  that  have  already  been  closed.  They  are:  Investiga- 
tions into  the  length  of  working  time  on  week  days  and  on  Sun- 
days; of  drug  store  employees;  the  attendants  of  electric  light* 
heating  and  power  generating  plants  and  of  men  employed  in 
livery,  boarding  and  sale  stables.  Our  investigations  have  shown 
very  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which  this  class  of  wage 
earners  have  to  labor.  Of  the  total  number  of  drug  clerks  only 
796%  work  less  than  ten  hours  on  week  days;  13.49%  work  ten 
hours;  10.03%  work  eleven  hours;  24.57%  work  twelve  hours; 
^•57%  work  thirteen  hours;  13.15%  fourteen  hours;  16.95%  fif- 
teen hours  and  5.19%  sixteen  hours,  and  2.08%  seventeen  hours 
each  week  day,  but  aside  from  this  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  Sunday  attendance  required  from  prescription  clerks^ 

We  have  been  able  to  show  that  from  289  persons,  only  41  en- 
joy freedom  from  labor  on  Sunday;  161  have  to  be  in  attendance 
each  Sunday,  and  87  each  alternate  Sunday.  While  the  work  of 
the  drug  clerk  does  not  require  great  physical  exertion,  yet  the 
hours  of  attendance  are  unusually  long  on. week  days  as  well  as 
Sundays.  The  general  public  should  give  this  matter  more  than 
a  passing  consideration,  for  a  person  worn  out  by  long  and  con- 
tinued hours  of  service  is  more  apt  to  make  mistakes  and  put  up 
prescriptions  wrong  than  one  who  has  had  suflScient  time  for 
rest  and  some  time  for  recreation. 

In  electric  light,  heating  and  power  generating  plants  we  find 
only  1.7)%  of  the  total  number  of  employes  working  less  than 
ten  hours  daily,  but  the  largest  number  61. 689^  work  twelve 
hours,  and  in  some  in.stances  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  and  six- 
teen hours  go  to  make  up  the  work  of  the  men  so  employed. 
Sunday  work  was  performed  by  83.61%  of  all  employes  in  this  kind 
of  work,  the  time  ranging  all  the  way  from  three  to  fifteen  hours, 
but  the  greatest  number,  385  out  of  58?  have  to  perform  twelve 
hours  work  every  Sunday.  The  length  of  the  working  day  in 
the  livery,  boarding  and  sale  stables  has  been  another  subject 
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of  inquiry  by  the  Department,  which  has  established  the  fact  that 
in  this  particular  vocation  some  persons  have  to  devote  eighteen 
out  of  every  twenty-four  hours  to  work,  or  at  least  must  be  in 
attendance.  Only  about  259^0  of  all  wage  earners  in  this  particu- 
lar line  of  work  have  a  regular  ten  hour  work  day.  The  great- 
est number  have  to  work  from  eighty-four  to  eighty-nine  hours 
weekly,  and  in  some  instances  we  have  found  men  who  work 
126  hours  every  week. 

The  subject  of  the  domestic  wage  earners,  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  progressing  very  satisfac- 
torily. We  had,  in  order  to  get  both  sides  of  the  question,  in- 
quiry blanks  addressed  to  employers  of  domestic  service,  as  well 
as  to  the  servants  themselves.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  ladies 
of  our  State  responded  very  heartily  to  our  request,  in  fact,  more 
so  than  the  domestic  Wage  earners  have  done.  The  ladies  of  the 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  offered  and  gave  me 
their  assistance,  as  also  the  oflScial  organ,  "The  Courant,"  has 
done.  We  are  just  now  engaged  in  compiling  and  arranging  the 
returns.  I  could  not  give  you  at  this' moment  any  well  defined 
answer  to  what  the  result  will  be,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  ladies  and  maids  both  realize  that  some  sort  of  a 
training  school  would  greatly  benefit  them  and  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  domestic  wage  earner  could  in  a  measure  be  improved, 
and  mutual  good  will  and  fairness  result  on  both  sides. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  early  closing  movement  of  retail  stores 
has  brought  out  the  lact  that  our  retail  merchants  in  our  large 
cities,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  favor  early  closing,  and 
this  leads  me  to  believe  that  with  a  little  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  of  stores  who  have  not  yet  been  granted  the 
blessings  of  early  closing,  in  the  way  of  agitation,  would  result 
in  the  closing  of  all  the  stores  in  retail  trade,  and  the  public 
would  soon  get  used  to  the  new  situation,  and  it  would  be  proven 
that  a  short  work  day  would  not  only  benefit  the  employer  by 
reducing  his  operating  expenses,  but  it  would  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  employees  can  and  do  render  more  efficient  service  in  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  than  can  be  secured  from  employees 
who  are  compelled  to  work  fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  two  other  investigations :  One  has  for 
its  object  the  conditions  surrounding  the  female  wage  earners  in 
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stores,  factories,  workshops  and  other  places  of  employment ;  the 
other  is  devoted  to  male  wage  earners  of  our  State,  and  at  the 
present  time  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  interest  taken 
and  we  expect  some  very  good  results  from  these  investigations. 

Mr.  Steuart :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O'Donnell  if  he  will 
state  again  the  features  covered  by  his  investigation  of  electric 
light  and  power? 

Mr.  O'Donndl:  Simply  the  number  of  hours  that  employees 
work;  nothing  more.  We  are  not  going  into  any  of  your 
business. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Anderson, — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention  : — The  current  years  work  of  the  Missouri  depart- 
ment follows  closely  that  of  last  year.  The  only  change  of  any 
consequence  is  in  the  manufacturers  reports  and  statistics  on 
convict  labor.  Both  of  these  are  made  more  elaborate  and  the 
manufacturers  blank  provides  for  the  classification  of  wage  earn- 
ers by  trades  and  callings  instead  of  as  heretofore  inta  but  two 
classes,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

The  data  on  surplus  products  of  the  state  are  very  nearly  all 
in  and  the  work  of  tabulation  will  commence  shortly.  For  a 
number  of  years  our  department  has  published  what  is  termed  a 
surplus  production  map,  showing  all  products  shipped  by  coun- 
ties, the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  advertise  the  resources 
of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  severe  drouth  which  affected  all  parts 
of  the  state  last  summer  and  the  consequent  crop  failures  this 
feature  of  our  work  has  been  abandoned  this  year.  The  data 
however,  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  report.  A  very 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  labor  organizations  was  made  lasl 
year  and  this  line  of  investigation  wi  1  again  be  taken  up  this  year 
with  some  minor  changes.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  opera- 
tion of  our  free  employment  offices  comprises  about  all  our  de- 
partment can  safely  undertake  on  our  limited  appropriation. 
Another  line  of  investigation  and  one  which  I  consider  as  of  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  importance  than  the  others  namely,  the  trend 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
an  inadequate  appropriation ;  but  I  expect  to  see  a  suflBcient  ap- 
propriation  made  by  the  next  legislature  to  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  undertake  this  investigation  the  following  year. 
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Having  seen  service  in  our  department  under  two  successive 
labor  commissioners  prior  to  my  appointment  to  the  position  of 
commissioner  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of  finding  out  thede- 
*  tects  in  the  law  under  which  we  operated.  The  original  act 
providing  for  the  creation  of  the  department  made  provision  for 
the  inspection  of  mines  and  factories,  also  made  the  labor  com- 
missioner arbiter  in  trade  disputes.  Later  the  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  department  was  made  contingent  upon 
the  gathering  of  data  on  agricultural  products  and  publishing  a 
map  showing  the  surplus  products  by  counties.  In  connection 
with  the  above  was  a  proviso  for  gathering  statistics  on  all  sub- 
jects affecting  labor  in  the  state  Owing  to  the  limited  appro- 
priation no  eflFort  had  ever  been  made  by  any  labor  commissioner 
to  fully  carry  out  the  numerous  provisions  of  the  act  and  realiz- 
ing the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  secure  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  these  provisions,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  shape 
legislation  so  as  to  limit  the  work  of  our  department  to  the 
gathering  of  industrial  data  and  to  lop  off  all  extraneous  matters. 
This  was  done  not  because  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  other  features  but  because  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as 
all  these  duties  were  required  of  one  department  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  prosecute  the  work  thoroughly  and  successfully 
could  never  be  gotten  on  account  of  the  immense  increase  in  the 
appropriation  which  would  necessarily  be  required. 

In  carrying  out  the  line  of  policy  outlined  above  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  mine  and  factory  inspection  independent 
departments.  An  independent  board  of  arbitration  has  also  been 
created,  but  in  lieu  of  this  there  has  been  saddled  on  the  bureau 
t^e  maintenance  and  conduct  of  three  free  employment  offices 
which  take  about  one  half  of  the  whole  appropriation  to  maintain 
theui.  I  find  no  fault  with  this,  however,  as  it  is  possible  even 
under  these  adverse  conditions  to  continue  to  successfully  prose- 
cute certain  lines  of  investigation  in  conjunction  with  the  opera- 
tion of  our  free  employment  offices,  which  I  consider  a  very 
important  adjunct  to  the  bureau. 

During  my  connection  with  our  department  I  have  found  that 
the  selection  of  subjects  of  investigation  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  worry  to  all  commissioners.  The  law  under  which  we 
operate  gives  the  commissioner  all  the  latitude  desired  io  select- 
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ing  subjects  for  investigation  and  as  it  hasseemec}  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  each  succeeding  commissioner  to  select  some  subject  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  predecessors,  we  have  as  a  result  inves- 
tigations in  almost  every  line  of  human  endeavor,  but  absolutely 
without  sequence.  I  have  noticed  in  looking  over  the  reports 
from  other  States  that  Missouri  is  not  alone  in  this  policy,  but 
that  other  States  have  also  worked  along  the  same  lines,  and 
possibly,  many  of  you  present  at  this  meeting  believe  that  a 
policy  of  this  kind  is  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealths  you  represent  than  some  other.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  have  come  to  a  different  conclusi6n.  I  confess 
that  my  judgment  may  have  been  somewhat  biased  by  reason  ot 
finding  on  my  induction  into  ofl5ce  that  there  waiS  practically 
nothing  new  left  to  investigate. 

The  object  ot  a  department  of  labor  statistics,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  gather  data  on  industrial  subjects  relating  to,  or  which 
have  direct  application  to  labor  conditions,  for  general  informa- 
tion, or  as  a  basis  for  contemplated  legislation  and  as  a  history  ot 
the  industrial  achievements  and  conditions  of  a  State,  If  this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  important  lines  of  investigation  should  be  contin- 
ued from  year  to  year  in  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made  in 
each  line  of  investigation  from  year  to  year  as  the  data  is  gath- 
ered. In  this  way  the  changes  may  be  noted  with  absolute  accu- 
racy and  in  no  other.  This  data,  to  .be  of  any  value  to  the 
future  historian  or  to  a  law-making  body,  must  show  the  changes 
in  conditions  as  they  occur  and  whether  they  are  a  result  of  leg- 
islation or  natural  causes.  Under  the  system  that  has  been  in 
vogue  in  our  state  in  the  past  there  are  no  data  to  show  the 
trend  of  wages  in  any  given  trade  or  calling.N  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  indicate  whether  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  length- 
ened or  shortened.  .  In  a  general  way  all  are  aware  that  the 
tendency  ot  wages  has  been  upward  and  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  reduction  of  hours,  but  no  data  from  which  deductions 
as  to  the  causes  that  operated  to  bring  about  these  conditions 
have  been  compiled,  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  as  many 
conflicting  'opinions  as  there  are  persons  to  announce  them. 
Not  only  is  it  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  certain  lines  of 
investigation  continuous,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
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of  very  great  benefit  for  all  states  in  which  data  of  this  character 
are  gathered  to  take  up  certain  lines  of  investigation  which  may 
be  agreed  on,  simultaneously,  thus  giving  each  state  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  its  industrial  conditions  with  other  states, 
which  is  impossible  under  present  conditions  owing  to  the  wide 
difference  in  the  lines  of  investigation  undertaken. 

I  submit  these  observations  and  suggestions  for  what  they  may 
be  worth,  with  the  primary  object  of  calling  forth  a  free  and  lull 
discussion. 

NEW  YORK.^Afr.  McMackin :  Mr,  President  and  Gentle- 
men :  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  is  now  engaged  in  several  lines  of  work, 
which  are  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  condition  of  organized  labor. 

2.  Statistics  of  manufactures. 

3.  Strikes  and  lockouts. 

4.  Industrial  accidents. 

5.  Changes  in  rates  of  wages. 

The  first  subject  mentioned,  the  condition  of  organized  labor, 
has  been  an  object  of  inquiry  by  the  Bureau  since  1897.  As  has 
been  reported  in  previous  conventions,  this  investigation  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  quarterly  reports  from  the  trade  unions  in 
the  State  as  to  their  membership  aud  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment and  earnings  of  their  individual  members.  Originally  full 
reports  from  all  unions  were  collected  quarterly,  but  in  1900  the 
work  in  connection  with  these  became  so  large  that  full  reports 
as  to  days  worked  and  earnings  were  discontinued  for  two  quar- 
ters, membership  and  idleness  alone  being  covered  in  those  two 
quarters*  reports.  This  year  we  have  dropped  these  last  two 
quarters*  reports  entirely  and  substituted  therefor  monthly  re- 
turns from  a  selected  list  of  175  to  200  of  the  largest  and  most 
representative  unions,  covering  the  amount  and  causes  ot  unem- 
ployment at  the  end  of  the  month.  By  making  such  a  selection 
of  unions  as  will  preserve  the  same  proportional  representation 
of  membership  for  the  various  trades  and  localities,  so  far  as 
possible,  as  in  the  returns  for  all  unions,  we  find  after  two  re- 
ports from  the  seletted  list  that  fairly  representative  results  are 
thus  secured,  which  wfll  indicate  the  course  of  idleness  in  the 
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State  from  month  to  month.  And  we  still  have  for  two  qua»  ters, 
one  summer  and  one  winter,  the  full  reports  for  all  unions  of 
their  membership,  the  amount  of  employment  and  earnings  of 
their  individual  members,  together  with  the  amount  and  causes 
of  idleness  among  them.  Our  statistics  from  labor  organizations 
now  represent  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
work-people,  the  exact  figures  for  September  30th  last  being 
276,141  in  1881  unions 

The  reports  from  labor  organizations  constitute  worl^  always 
conducted  entirely  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  alone.  The 
second,  third  and  fourth  lines  of  permanent  work  above  enumerat- 
ed represent  a  continuation  of  work  formerly  done,  in  some  meas- 
ure by  the  old  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  by  one  of  the  other 
two  bureaus  of  the  present  Labor  Department,  that  of  Factory  In- 
spection and  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  the  present  Depart- 
ment having  been  formed  in  February,  190 1,  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  those  three  formerly  independent  offices. 

For  some  years  back  the  State  Factory  Inspector's  deputies 
have  reported  on  their  inspection  schedules  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, women  and  minors,  in  each  establishment  visited,  as  well 
as  the  hours  of  labor  therein,  but  these  figures  were  published 
only  for  each  individual  firm,  with  no  summarization  for  indus- 
tries or  localities.  The  consolidation  of  offices  last  year  brougfct 
all  this  material,  which  the  State  Factory  Inspector  had  no  time 
to  utilize  statistically,  to  the  very  door  of  the  Statistical*  Bureau, 
supplying  the  materials  for  an  annual  census  of  manufactures  in 
the  State  so  far  as  number  ot  establishments,  number  .of  employ- 
ees by  sex  and  age,  and  the  hours  of  work  are  concerned  And 
such  a  compilation  will  hereafter  be  a  part  of  the  Bureau's  regu- 
lar work.  This  work  will  constitute  to  a  degree  a  continuation 
also  of  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  in 
1896  and  in  1899  and  also  in  1900  collected  statistics  from  manu- 
facturers with  the  idea  of  continuing  such  inquiry  regularly  if 
possible.  But  while  the  schedules  then  used  included  a  much 
larger  number  of  items  than  the  factory  inspection  schedules 
it  was  impossible  to  cover  more  than  the  larger  firms  or  to  attain 
anything  like  the  completeness  secured  in  connection  with  fac- 
tory inspection  In  1899  we  secured  returns  for  4,931  establish- 
ments with  452.425  employees.  For  ten  months  last  year  (the 
fiscal  year  being  thortened  by   tho  reorganization  at  that   time) 
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we  had  factory  inspection  schedules  for  22516  establishments 
with  646,827  employees. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  another  line  of  regular  work 
now  in  hand,  have  been  regularly  collected  by  the  Board  of  Ar^ 
bitration,  now  the  Bureau  of  Arbitration  of  the  Department, 
since  1894;  such  a  record  before  that  year  having  been  kept  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  work  will  be  continued 
under  the  new  regime,  the  chief  change  that  has  been  made  be- 
ing in  tfie  form  ot  presentation.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  will 
hereafter  put  in  tabular  form  the  materials  concerning  trade  dis- 
putes collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration, 
together  with  like  record  of  the  activities  of  that  Bureau  in 
connection  therewith ;  the  records  of  the  former  Board '  of 
Arbitration  having  been  simply  in  the  shape  of  descriptive  ac- 
counts in  text  ot  each  dispute  or  case  of  intervention. 

For  a  con.siderable  period  reports  of  industrial  accidents  have 
been  made  to  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  as  required  by  law. 
In  1899  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertook  to  tabulate  the 
reports  for  that  year  in  the  hands  of  the  Factory  Inspector,  that 
being  the  first  opportunity  for  any  extensive  statistical  use  of 
such  reports.  It  is  now  proposed  to  present  regular  compila- 
tions in  statistical  form  of  such  reports,  at  the  same  time  aiming 
to  make  returns  from  manufacturers  on  this  point  as  complete 
as  possible. 

A  fifth  line  of  inquiry  intended  to  be  pursued  regularly  here- 
after is  one  purely  statistical  and  not  previously  attempted  in  New 
York  State,  i.  e,  as  to  changes  in  the  rates  ot  wages.  Returns  on 
this  point  were  secured  during  the  last  year  from  trade  un- 
ions, the  results  of  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report 
for  1901,  which  will  soon  be  in  the  printers*  hands.  These  union 
reports  showed  changes  during  the  year  affecting  50,253  working 
people,  47,585  of  whom  enjoyed  an  .advance  of  wages.  We  have 
also  inaugurated  the  collection  of  returns  on  this  point  from  all 
the  manufacturers  in  the  State,  inquiry  therefor  being  a  part  of 
the  deputy  factory  inspector's  duty  at  each  inspection  made.  This 
should  give  us  a  valuable  record  of  the  changes  in  wage  rates  for 
most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  tbe  State. 

During  the  year  1901,  as  noted  at  the  last  convention,  the  extra 
work  entailed  by  the  organization  of  the  new  depariment,  with 
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the  inauguration  or  re-arrangement  of  the  lines  of  regular  work 
above  mentioned,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  take  up 
any  special  subject  for  investigation.  During  the  present  year, 
however,  it  is  planned  to  take  up  at  least  one  such  line  of  work. 
The  subject  thereof  is  the  earnings  of  workers  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tenements.  There  is  very  little  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  it  touches  New 
York's  greatest  industry,  and  the  one  in  which  she  leads  all  the 
States,  and  touches  too  the  most  serious  problem  in  connection 
with  that  industry.  It  concerns,  according  to  our  latest  figures 
no  less  than  72,636  workers  in  the  State.  Under  the  contract 
and  piece  price  system  in  vogue  in  such  work,  often  called 
"sweat  shop"  work,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  earnings  of 
those  engaged  in  it.  But  we  haVe  just  undertaken  an  experi- 
mental inquiry  covering  a  few  representative  shops  and  families, 
the  results  of  which  indicate  that  sufficiently  accurate  data  can 
be  secured  to  warrant  an  extensive  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  as  to  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment. This  continues  to  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
annual  reports  for  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  results  of 
our  work.  Not  only  does  it  afford  a  place  for  the  publication  of 
numerous  small  items  of  information  of  value  and  interest  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  labor,  which  would  be  out  of  place  or  out 
of  date  in  an  annual  statistical  report,  but  it,  in  part  at  least,  ob- 
viates one  great  defect  in  annual  reports,  i.  e.  the  delay  involved 
in  their  printing.  The  records  in  all  three  Bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  now  so  arranged  that  beginning  with  the  March  Bui- 
letin  this  year,  just  out  of  the  printers*  hands,  comprehensive 
summaries  of  the  work  in  each  may  be  published  each  quarter. 
We  are  publishing  also  advanced  summaries  from  the  forthcom- 
ing annual  report.  Indeed,  for  every  presentation  other  than 
exhaustive  studies  comprehending  detailed  as  well  as  summary 
exposition,  which  require  the  space  of  a  printed  volume  and  for 
which  the  annual  report  is  always  available,  the  Bulletin  is  an 
admirable  aid  to  the  work  in  every  way  and  one  which  we  find  is 
appreciated  by  the  public  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Mr  BecUin^  {JSupt,  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  New  York  City) : 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Agreeable  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  our  body,  I  take  the  liberty  of  now  presenting  to 
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you,  in  a  brief  way,  a  review  of  the  origin,  methods  and  work  of 
the  New  York  State  Free  Employment  Bureau. 

The  New  York  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  was  called 
into  existence  through  act  of  legislation  in  the  year  1886.  This 
act  was  the  logical  result  of  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  labor  or- 
ganizations of  the  City  and  State,  the  chief  iactor  in  that  move- 
ment being  the  Working  Women's  Association,  of  which  Miss 
Alice  Woodbridge  was  President.  The  Bureau  was  opened  up 
July  20,  1886,  and  on  the  first  day  no  less  than  394  people  were 
applicants  for  situations,  and  the  totai  number  of  3,225  were 
registered  within  a  week.  At  first  there  was  apparently  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  many  believing  that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  register  their  names  and  that  somehow 
or  other  they  would  secure  employment. 

The  law  directs  that  the  officials  at  the  Bureau  are  to  register 
all  who  are  in  quest  of  work  and  all  who  are  looking  for  help. 

The  methods  ot  the  Bureau  are  as  follows :  Each  applicant 
for  work  has  to  fill  out  a  blank  when  they  register,  and  answer 
the  following  questions:  Name;  address;  nationality;  age; 
married  or  single ;  number  of  children ;  number  of  dependent 
children ;  occupation  ;  kind  of  work  desired ;  name  and  address 
of  last  employer;  rate  of  wages  received  from  last  employer; 
how  long  idle ;  how  long  employed  at  last  place ;  how  long  a 
resident  of  the  State ;  cause  of  idleness ;  willing  to  work  out  of 
the  City  ;  read  or  write.  When  this  blank  is  filled  out  it  is  im- 
mediately transferred  to  our  registry  and  a  reference  blank  sent 
to  the  last  employer  inquiring  as  to  the  honesty  and  ability  of 
the  applicant  for  work.  The  person  is  also  registered  on  a  sub- 
registry  according  to  trades  and  occupations,  and  a  third  registry 
is  made  in  a  card  case  according  to  the  name  of  the  person* 
which  card  case  is  kept  in  alphabetic  order.  The  cards  are 
constructed  as  follows : 


1105 

795 

1-2-3-4-5 
Smith,  Mary,      100  Second  Avenue. 

1902 
Jan. 

66 
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On  the  head  of  the  card  will  appear,  in  red  ink,  the  figures 
t-2-3-4-5,  if  all  the  questions  asked  in  the  confidential  blank  are 
answered  in  the  aflfirmative.  If  any  of  then>  are  not  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  corresponding  number  to  the  question 
answered  in  the  negative  will  be  dropped  from  the  head  of  the 
card.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  card  it  is  noticed  there  are 
two  numbers,  first,  one  in  black  ink,  which  is  the  number  ac- 
cording to  application  on  the  registry;  and  one  in  red  ink, 
according  to  the  applicant's  number  by  trades.  Directly  under- 
neath would  be  the  date  and  the  number  each  time  the  person 
gets  a  situation ;  as,  for  instance,  "January  i — 66."  By  looking 
on  your  order  book  you  can  instantly  tell  where  the  party  whose 
name  is  at  the  head  of  the  card  found  employment. 

To  the  credit  of  the  persons  who  seek  employment  here,  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  a  very  small  number  of  the  confidential 
blanks  making  inquiry  as  to  character  aud  ability  are  returned  with 
adverse  reports. 

On  entering  the  office  each  morning  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  New  York  papers  are  scanned  to  see  if,  for  instance,  there 
is  an  employer  looking  for  help  such  as  we  have  on  our  list,  or 
an  employee  seeking  labor  such  as  we  have  on  our  books,  we 
notify  the  parties  by  mail. 

Contrasting  the  method  of  conducting  our  business  with  other 
Bureaus,  we  see  nothing  in  the  line  of  improvement.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  Municipal 
Labor  Exchange  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  yet  they  have 
no  better  method  of  doing  their  work  than  we.  They  are,  how- 
ever, far  more  fortunately  circumstanced,  that  is,  in  the  aid  they 
get  from  free  newspaper  advertising.  The  newspapers  there  ad- 
vertise regularly  the  number  of  people  looking  for  certain  kinds 
of  work  and  also  the  vacancies  in  trades  or  callings  they  are  not 
able  to  fill.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  an 
agency  that  the  New  York  Bureau  would  like  to  use,  but  as  ad- 
vertising in  the  New  York  papers  is  very  expensive,  we  are 
forced  to  do  but  a  very  little  amount  of  advertising. 

Very  many  of  the  trades  are  thoroughly  organized  in  New 
York  City.  The  trades  unions  have  many  of  them  employment 
agencies  of  their  own,  and  all  of  them,  of  any  account,  have  walk- 
ing delegates,  whose  business  it  is,  primarily,  to  look  out  for 
vacancies  in  the  trade  and  to  see  that  members  of  the  various 
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organizations  are  given  the  preference  for  such  vacancies.  The 
unorganized  laborers,  among  the  men,  are  mostly  Italians,  and  are 
in  a  great  measure  controlled  by  "padrones,"  therefore  the  Bureau 
has  not  been  able  to  do  very  much  work  among  such. 

STATISTICS. 

During  the  year  1901  we  had  a  total  number  of  5,828  applicants 
for  work,  of  whom  2,198  were  men  and  3  630  were  women,  repre- 
senting 67  different  trades  or  callings.  Of  the  men  1,052  were 
natives  and  1,146  were  foreigners.  Of  the  women  1,164  were  of 
native  birth  and  2,466  were  foreign  born,  making  a  total  of  2,216 
natives  and  3,602  born  on  foreign  soil. 

There  were  641  married  men  and  1,376  married  women,  making 
a  total  of  2,017  married  people.  There  were  1,557  single  men  and 
2,254  single  women,  making  a  total  of  3,81 1  single  people.  Of  the 
641  married  men,  382  report  having  910  children,  of  which  634 
were  dependent  on  them  for  -support.  Of  the  1,376  married 
women  718  report  having  1,342  children,  741  of  them  being  de- 
pendent children. 

LITERATES-ILLITERATES. 

Of  the  number  registered,  2,185  men  and  3,425  women  could 
read  and  write,  while  there  were  but  13  men  and  205  women  illiter- 
ates, making  a  total  of  218  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  this  State  employment  agencies  operate  under  State  law  in 
the  City  of  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

In  New  New  York  City  many  of  the  employment  agencies  are 
reputable  places,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  far  from  being 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Under  the  State  law  the  proprietor  of 
such  an  institution  is  privileged  to  charge  a  fee  to  the  party 
making  use  of  such  employment  agency  to  find  employment. 
The  law  further  states  that  this  fee  must  be  returned  if  the  contract 
is  not  fulfilled  inside  of  thirty  days.  Rarely,  if  ever,  in  some  of 
the  employment  agencies,  is  this  fee  returned,  and  complaints 
have  been  constantly  made  to  this  effect  at  our  Bureau.  So  fre- 
quently were  the  abuses  of  employment  agencies  all  over  the 
Slate  that  the  question  of  State  control  was  brought  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  recommendation  of  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1900. 
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The  very  self-same  abuses  exist,  and  a  need  for  a  uniform  law 
executed  in  the  same  spirit  all  over  the  State,  still  exists. 

As  an  instance  of  some  of  the  methods  pursued  by  nefarious 
employment  agencies  in  this  City,  I  would  state  that  recently  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  this  County,  before  Judge  CQwing, 
two  men  were  convicted  for  the  abduction  of  a  fourteen  year  old 
girl  last  August.  One  of  them  was  connected  with  an  employ- 
ment agency  on  Second  Street,  to  which  agency  the  girl  went  to 
look  for  work  as  a  domestic.  She  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  there  was  introduced  to  a  disor- 
derly house. 

'Another  instance  of  the  abuses  of  employment  agencies  of  our 
City  is  the  case  of  Sadie  Regrut,  who  was  abducted  under  the 
pretense  that  she  was  to  obtain  reputable  employment,  by  a  man 
who  was  connected  with  a  First  Avenue  employment  agency. 
This  man  is  now  under  indictment  for  his  connection  with  this 
matter.  He  not  only  introduced  the  girl  to  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
but  it  is  charged  he  also  made  an  assault  on  her  person. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— i)/r.  Clurk:  Mr,  President  and  Gentle- 
men  of  the  Convention:  Pennsylvania  is  still  presenting  her 
Comparative  Series  tables;  that  is,  tables  showing  capital  in- 
vested, production,  value,  labor,  etc.,  where  the  same  establish- 
ments are  compared  year  by  year.  Our  census  work  for  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1901,  embraces  Pig  Iron, 
Steel,  Rolled  Iron  and  Steel,  Tin  Plate,  Cement,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Tanneries.  In  these  industries  we  cover  the  entire 
production,  its  cha:racter,  market  or  realized  value,  the  capital 
invested,  number  of  workmen  employed,  days  of  operation  and 
wages. 

The  report  will  contain  some  interesting  repl'es  in  response  to 
the  following  letter  which  was  sent  out  to  some  two  thousand 
manufacturers,  representing  the  leading  industries  of  the  State : 
*•  Gentlemen  : — 

''The  labor  question  is  so  ag'itating  the  public  mind,  and  so  much 
thought  is  t)eing  given  to  the  question  of  conciliation,  that  every  success- 
ful plan  of  strike  prevention,  whether  individual  or  organized,  should 
for  the  common  good  be  made  available  to  "the  general  public.  To  that 
end,  if  you  have  put  into  practice  any  plan  that  has  proved  successful 
in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding,  in  adjusting  grievances,  or 
in  preventing,  or  settling  strikes,  and  will  kindly  tell  us  what  that  plan 
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is,  and  what  successes  have  attended  it^  you  will  confer  on  us   a  great 
favor,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  public  a  great  good.** 

In  connection  with  this  letter  we  might  just  say  that  while  we 
would  be  glad  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Civic  Federation,  it  is 
well  known  to  your  President  that  this  thought  had  its  concep- 
tion prior  to  any  public  action  of  the  Federation  touching  upon 
this  question.  We  do  not  mention  this  because  of  any  vanity, 
or  because  of  any  belief  that  we  discovered  the  Civic  Federation, 
or  that  our  letter  contained  anything  new  or  out  of  the  ordinary, 
but  rather  to  impress  upon  our  fellow  Commissioners  the 
thought  that  without  the  prompting  of  the  Civic  Federation  we 
had  given  serious  consideration  to  this  most  important  problem. 

We  have  much  encouragement  in  our  work  of  collecting  sta- 
tistics, have  less  friction,  and  we  believe  more  valuable  returns. 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  about  reached  the  ultimatum  of  the 
per  cent  to  be  collected  without  personal  visitation  We  are 
now  collecting  eighty  per  cent  by  correspondence,  and  we  have 
about  concluded  that  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  represents 
practically  a  standard  of  the  indifiFerent  and  careless  and  that 
this  per  cent  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  reduced  in  comrng 
years.  But  every  Commissioner  understands  that  this  small 
end  is  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  worrisome  and  trouble- 
some of  all  the  work  of  his  Bureau. 

Mr.  Sfeuart,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  in  his  valuable  paper  of 
yesterday,  referred  to  the  diflficulty  in  arriving  at  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed,  a  question  over  which  we  all 
stumble  and  which- will,  perhaps,  never  be  solved  to  entire  satis- 
faction. The  method  adopted  by  our  Bureau,  however,  to  our 
mind,  comes  as  near  giving  the  desired  result  as  any  with  which 
we  have  knowledge,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  it 
at  this  time,  We  take  such  pay  or  pays  as  represent  average 
wage  and  average  conditions.  By  conditions  we  mean  where 
the  relative  number  of  the  employed  and  the  wage  rate  are  prac- 
tically an  average  of  the  year.  These  governing  pays  are  reduced 
to  days ;  contract  or  piece  work  is  reduced  to  the  number  of 
individual  days'  work,  the  entire  pay  or  pays  being  thus  reduced 
to  so  many  days  of  work  done.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
with  truthfulness,  the  very  best  intelligence  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  as  the  average  book-keeper  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  days  required  to  do  certaiu  piece  or  contract  work.     The 
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employer  may  not  have  this  knowledge,— frequently  does  not, 
but  the  foreman  who  lives  with  his  men  day  by  day  is  in'con- 
stant  touch  with  just  such  questions,  and  is  able  to  reduce  the 
pay  to  days  of  employment.  With  this  reduction  we  have  a  pay- 
roll with  an  aggregate  of  so  aiany  dollars  paid  to  the  workmen 
for  so  n»any  individual  days  of  work.  The  average  daily  wage 
readily  follows,  which  we  make  the  keynote  or  governing  rule 
in  arriving  at  the  average  number  employed.  It  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently, is  the.  case,  that  conditions  are  such  that  two  or  more 
pays  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  true  average  daily  wage  This 
average  secured,  we  take  up  the  most  difficult  question  of  all,  the 
days  of  employment.  One  department  may  be  in  operation  and 
another  idle,  but  for  our  purpose  we  have  always  regarded  the 
plant  operated  as  long  as  the  fires  burn.  In  the  rolling  mill, 
days  of  operation  are  determined  by  the  operation  of  any  de- 
partment,—the  tin  plate  mill  where  one  or  more  hot  mills  are 
in  operation.  Of  course  in  the  textiles  and  the  many  varied 
manufactures,  there  is  less  trouble  about  this  question,  as  there 
is  practically  a  uniform  operation,  unless  the  entire  plant  be  idle. 
We  now  have  the  truthful  average  daily  wage,  and  as  accurate 
time  of  employment  as  is  possible  to  arrive  at!  With  the  average 
daily  wage  and  the  days  of  employment,  we  readily  obtain  the  av- 
erage earnings  for  the  year,  which  divided  into  the  aggregate  of 
wages  gives  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  as  relative 
to  the  days  of  operation  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid.  This 
method,  while  of  course,  subject  to  some  criticism,  we  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  The  difficulty  about  the  average 
of  certain  pay-rolls  or  the  average  of  all  the  pay-rolls  for  the  year 
is  that  you  have  mere  guess  work  for  the  treatment  of  the  tem- 
porarily' employed.  If  all  manufacturers  kept  their  pay-rolls  by 
numbers,  this  difficulty  would  not  have  to  be  contended  with, 
but  wlien  you  reflect  that  it  is  but  the  limited  few  who  so  keep 
their  pay-rolls,  and  that  the  rule  is  to  add  name  after  name 
ad  libitum  until  an  establishment  that  perhaps  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  500  people  has  its  pay-rolls  swelled  to  possibly 
double  that  number,  of  what  value  then  we  beg  to  ask,  is  the 
average  of  such  pay-rolls?  By  what  process  of  elimination  can 
you  arrive  at  the  average  daily  wage?  and  a  system  of  averages 
that  does  not  give  this  result,  we  beg  to  ask,  what  is  its  value? 
In  conclusion,  our  answer  to  the  question  how  to  arrive  at   the 
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average  number  of  persons  employed  as  relative  to  the  days  of 
employment  and  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid,  is  ^ first  find  the 
average  daily  wage, 

Mr.  Schonfarber  {Assistant  Commissioner  from  Maryland) :  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  very  closely  abput  the 
method  he  has  employed  in  arriving  at  the  average  wage  and  the"" 
average  days  of  employment,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think 
the  census  bureau  has  adopted,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  a 
much  simpler  and  better  system  and  one  that  we  intend  to  use  in 
our  State,  namely,  trying  to  find  out  from  the  payrolls  of  the  va- 
rious manufacturing  establishments  the  number  of  employees 
each  month  and  the  total  average  wage  paid  out  each  month, 
adding  these  up,  and  dividing  these  totals  by  12.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  simpler  and  more  thorough  way,  and  we  have  adopt- 
ed it  and  will  adopt  it  in  our  State  as  we  pursue  our  investiga- 
tions into  the  manufacturing  industry. 

WISCQNSIN.— iVr.  Erickson  :  Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen: 
The  current  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  is  of  a  rather  varied 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  several  statistical  investiga- 
tions under  way.  Then  again,  we  are  enforcing  the  factory  laws 
of  the  state,  and  besides  this  directing  the  work  of  the  free  em- 
ployment offices. 

Our  manufacturing,  wage,  and  employment  statistics  which 
have  been  presented  for  some  years,  are  continued.  The  data 
relating  to  manufactures  include  about  60  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  state,  and  are  extended,  not  only  to  capital, 
product,  and  expen.ses  generally,  but  to  the  number  and  earnings 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  industries.  The  purpose  of  this 
is,  of  course,  to  show  from  year  to  year,  the  growth  and  condition, 
generally,  of  our  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  the  conditions 
of  those  employed  in  them  :  and  this  is  also  accomplished.  As 
they  now  stand,  these  facts  not  only  reflect  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  this  period,  but  to  some  extent  have  enabled 
predictions  as  to  what  was  coming.  That  the  figures  mean  some- 
thing is  certain,  and  this  has  been  shown  in  various  ways.  Thus, 
the  conditions  they  disclose  have  often  been  corroborated,  or 
confirmed  by  other  inquiries.  Through  calculations  based  upon 
these  figures,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  results,  for  the  state, 
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of  the  last  U.  S.  census,  with  fair  accuracy,  over  a  year  in  advance 
of  their  publication,  and  this  would  have  been  out  of  the  question, 
had  they  been  misleading.  There  are  also  many  other  ways  in 
which  they  have  proven  reliable.  To  a  manufacturin(r  state, 
statistics  of  this  kind  are  of  considerable  value,  and  this  fact  is 
also  becoming  more  generally  recognized. 

During  the  last  decade  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  state 
have  developed  very  rapidly.  This  is  plain,  not  only  from  com- 
mon observations  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  census  figures  of 
i8go  and  1900.  During  this  decade,  there  was  an  increase  of  55 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  establishments;  of  45  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  goods  produced  ;  of  34  per  cent  in  the  capital  em- 
ployed  ;  of  36  per  cent  in  the  amount  paid  as  wages,  and  of  19 
percent  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed.  There  were 
also  large  increases  in  dairying  and  in  agricultural  products  gen- 
erally. In  fact,  our  industrial  growth  was  even  greater  than  the 
increase  in  population.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  popula- 
tion increased  about  23  per  cent,  which,  while  above  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  considerable  below  that  of  produc- 
tion and  the  different  elements  which  enter  into  it. 

Our  wage  and  employment  statistics  deal  with  the  employ- 
ment, rate  of  wages,  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  methods  of  paying 
wages,  accidents,  and  other  conditions  in  practically  all  oc 
cupations,  except  those  of  the  agricultural  industries,  where 
common  and  skilled  labor  and  clerical  help  is  employed.  These 
data  are  presented  upon  a  unitorm  basis,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  comparisons  between  corresponding  classes  of  labor  in  each 
occupation.  The  classifications  have  even  been  carred  to  muici- 
pal  employments  and  organized  labor  as  distinguised  from  pri* 
vate  employment,  and  unorganized  labor.  This  work  also  is 
largely  a  continuation  from  previous  years.  When  completed  it 
will  furnish  material  for  comparisons  over  a  considerable  period, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  main  objects.  How  far  we  shall  succeed  in 
imparting  any  real  value  into  these  comparisons  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. We  all  know  how  diflficult  it  is  to  do  this,  and  how  unsat- 
isfactory, if  not  actually  misleading,  the  greater  proportion  of 
such  comparisons  are.  We  are  doing  our  best,  however,  in  elim- 
inating all  doubtful  features  The  data  is  carefully  collected, 
Efforts  are  made  to  reach  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  employes 
in  each  line  as  possible.     In  short,  many  precautions  have  been 
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adopted  in  obtaining  and  handling  the  returns,  in  order  Ihat  no 
misleading  facts  might  creep  into  the  compilations,  and  that 
they  msy  be  safely  regarded  as  representafive  of  the  conditions 
of  our  state.  There  are  also  a  good  many  indications  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  this. 

We  have  also  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  in  the 
garment  making  industries  in  Milwaukee.  For  some  time  a 
growth  of  these  industries  in  that  city  has  been  noticed ;  and 
about  two  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  it,  the  bureau 
undertook  to  invcbtigate  the  situation.  The  result  of  this  work 
has  been  published  in  part,  and  was  also  used  before  the  last 
legislature  as  a  basis  upon  which  a  new  and  better  law,  efiFecting 
these  industries  was  enacted.  The  investigation,  however,  was 
continued,  and,  as  it  stands,  embraces  the  wages  and  earnings, 
the  sanitary  conditions,  the  conditions  generally  under  which 
work  was  carried  on,  together  with  the  housing  of  the  workers, 
and  the  causes  and  remedies  for  sweating.  The  data  were  gath- 
ered by  personal  visits  to  the  work  places  by  inspectors  and  other 
persons  connected  with  the  bureau,  and  the  conclusions  are, 
therefore,  almost  entirely  based  on  personal  observations.  On 
the  whole,  the  facts  obtained  can  be  said  to  be  quite  complete. 
The  treatment  is  almost  entirely  textual,  and  embraces  some 
forty  thousand  words. 

Another  feature  of  our  work  is  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
ot  the  **  women  wage  earners  "  in  the  State  The  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  case  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  novel.  The  data  is 
gathered  by  a  special  agent,  who  is  a  woman.  This  agent  visits 
places  where  women  are  employed;  gets  acquainted  with  them, 
and  then  hands  them  a  schedule  which  was  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  schedule  is  sometimes  filled  out  at  the  time,  Hth  the 
aid  of  the  agent;  while  in  other  cases,  it  is  taken  home  by  the 
workers  and  there  filled  out  at  their  leisure,  and  then  collected 
by  us.  Besides  this,  the  agent  also  makes  the  arrangements  for 
a  private  interview  with  a  certain  number  of  women  in  each 
place,  and  in  this  way  not  only  modifies  the  schedules,  but  ob- 
tains, in  the  form  of  interviews,  a  mass  of  additional  information 
that  could  be  had  in  no  other  way.  In  some  of  our  manufac- 
turing cities,  the  working  women  have  formed  clubs  where  they 
meet  in  the  evenings,  and  this  has  been  a  great  assistance  in  our 
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work  It  has  enabled  us  to  meet  them  under  conditions  where 
our  purpose  could  be  fully  explained  and  where  the  women 
could  express  themselves  without  restraint  or  fear  of  offending 
their  employers.  But  the  work  is  not  confined  to  the  employees 
alone,  b'lt  is  extended  to  the  employer  also.  The  employer  is 
interviewed  the  same  as  the  employee,  and  their  position  and 
views,  both  in  a  general  way  and  upon  special  matters,  are  ob- 
tained. Thus  we  have  obtained  both  sides  of  the  situation. 
This  work  was  started  last  summer,  and  while  we  have  been  at 
it  nine  months,  the  ground  as  yet  has  not  been  fully  covered. 
So  far,  however,  we  have  obtained  a  mass  of  information;  the 
interviews,  alone,  comprise  forty  thousand  words. 

The  statistical  work  of  the  bureau  is  also  greatly  increased 
from  the  fact  that  we  handle  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspect- 
ors, and  of  the  free  employment  offices.  The  factory  inspectors 
make  report  upon  every  factory  in  the  state.  The  reports  are 
quite  complete,  and  include  much  information  that  is  useful  in 
many  ways.  These  facts  are  being  classified,  compiled  and  an- 
alyzed, and  the  result  will  have  a  place  in  our  report  as  usual. 

The  employment  offices  are  making  weekly  reports  of  their 
work  to  the  bureau,  and  these  reports  are  compiled  and  analyzed, 
and  copies  are  submitted  to  the  press  for  publication,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  officers  and  places.  Through  these  offices  we  are 
also  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  other  information.  Persons  who 
seek  employment  are  requested  to  fill  out  an  application  which 
contains  a  number  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  bring  out  a  great  deal  concerning  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  the  applicant  Up  to  date,  we  have  over  four 
thousand  such  applications  completely  filled  out.  These  appli- 
cations are  being  classified  and  tabulated,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  the  information  they  contain  is  brought  out  and  prepared 
for  publication.  The  information  requested  in  the  application 
is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  also  obtained  under  circum- 
stances, that  are  likely  to  bring  out  complete  replies.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  reached  by  this  means  is  much  greater  than  any 
whom  the  bureau  has  so  far  been  able  to  reach  in  any  other  way 
except  through  the  employers.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we 
are  expecting  rather  good  results  from  this  work. 

The.  bureau  has  a  great  deal  of  other  work  under  way,  but 
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most  of  this  has  been  explained  in  previous  reports,  and  will 
therefore  not  be  mentioned  here- 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  that  of  1901, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  two  Free  Employment  offices 
for  the  State  ;  one  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and 
the  other  in  the  city  of  Superior,  and  both  to  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  The 
legislature  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
for  each  office,  at  a  salary  of  **$i200  per  annum  respectively", 
and  provided  for  the  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  rent,  sta- 
tionery, etc.  Other  provisions,  relating  to  the  duties  and 
management  of  these  offices,  were  also  enacted ;  but  as  these 
greatly  resemble  the  provisions  under  which  similar  offices  in 
other  states  are  operated  and  are  therefore  well  known,  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  detail.  All  the  provisions, 
however,  were  embodied  in  one  act ;  and  the  offices  thus  created 
by  it  were  organized  and  in  operation  by  July  first,  last  year. 

Wisconsin  has  thus  had  *'Free  Employment  Offices*'  for  a 
period  ot  nine  months  During  this  period,  we  have  done  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  secure  business,  or  to  carry  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  created.  While  they  have  not  yet  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  any  definite  conclu 
sions  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  the  indications  are  that  there  is 
a  place  in  our  state  for  such  institutions  as  these. 

Some  idea  of  what  we  are  doing  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing: During  the  first  six  months,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
twenty-five  weeks  which  ended  December  28ih,  1901.  we  received 
4605  applications  for  employment,  and  4618  applications  for  help; 
while  of  these  we  were  able  to  fill  3808  positions.  For  nine 
months,  or  up  to  dale,  the  applications  for  employment  number 
about  5800,  and  the  applications  for  help  about  5700,  while  over 
4800  places  have  been  filled. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  applications  received  are  from  male 
persons.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  applica- 
tions for  employment,  only  9  36  per  cent  were  females  While 
this  proportion  of  females  may  appear  small,  it  sustains  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole,  that  the  female  employes  constitute 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  state. 

These  figures  are  not  quite  U})  to  the  expectations,  but  consid- 
ering everything,  they  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  might  be  expect- 
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ed.    The  undertaking  was  new,  as  well  as  somewhat  out  of  the 
general  run  of  things,  and  it  took  some  time  before  it  became 
known,  and  the  people  had  become  accustomed  to  patronizing 
us     No  appropriation  was  made  for  advertising  purposes,  and 
this  has  been  quite  a  drawback.     Here  and  there  a  small  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  has  been  noticed,  caused  by  the  aversion  to  any 
extension  of  state  activities  that  is  noticeable  in  some  quarters. 
In  some  respects  we  have  also  lacked  the  necessary  equipment  for 
the  best  and  most  effective  service.     Considering  all  this,  and 
also  the  fact  that  it  generally  takes  time  to  work  up  any  new  ven- 
ture of  this  kind,  it  is  likely  that  we  have  met  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  we  had  any  rijjht  to  expect.     Besides  this,  times  are  good. 
Labor  has  been  quite  fully  employed.     It  has  been  able  to  find 
employment  almost  anywhere.     This  has  had  its  effects  on  the 
number  of  applicants. 

How  is  the  work  done  ?  As  already  intimated,  applicants  for 
employment,  as  well  as  applicants  for  help,  must  fill  out  and  file 
an  application  stating,  among  other  things,  what  kind  of  employ- 
ment or  help  they  desire.  These  applications  are  then  compared 
and  the  applicants  in  the  best  way  we  know  how,  brought  to- 
gether. 

At  the  end  of  each  week,  the  superintendent  of  each  oflSce 
makes  a  report  of  the  week,  for  their  respective  offices,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  showing,  among  other  things,  the  number  of 
applications  received,  and  the  number  of  positions  filled.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  these  Reports  are  then  compiled,  so  as  to  show 
the  results  for  both  offices,  both  separately  and  when  combined, 
copies  of  same  are  then  distributed  to  various  places  and 
given  to  the  press.  The  results  are  therefore,  well  advertised, 
or  brought  before  the  public.  At  first,  we  planned  to  keep 
records  or  books  in  which  to  record  the  applications:  but  as  this 
involves  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  no  assistance  had  been  provid- 
ed for  the  superintendent,  this  was  given  up.  The  applications, 
however,  are  systematically  filed,  or  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
accessible,  and  thus  made  to  serve  as  the  record  of  the  work  in 
the  offices. 

But  why  have  such  offices  as  these  been  called  into  existence  ? 
This  question  ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer,  especi- 
ally to-day  when  so  many  of  our  states  have  had  to  pass  upon  it. 
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Without  going  into  details,  it  can  perhaps  be  said  that  the  real 
purposes  of  these  ofl&ces  is  to  provide  facilities  which  will  enable 
those  who  look  for  work  and  those  who  look  for  help  to  be 
brought  together  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. They  are  chiefly  intended  as  a  help  to  the  working 
classes,  by  enabling  those  that  are  out  of  work  to  find  employ- 
ment with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  without  paying  a  fee, 
such  as  are  charged  by  private  employment  agencies  for  similar 
work. 

That  there  is  need  ot  such  institutions  is  certain,  and  for  proof 
of  this  we  do  not  have  to  go  very  far.  In  most  places,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  worker  and  employer 
to  meet.  The  reasons  tor  these  are  many,  but  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  fact  that  productive  enterprises  are  scattered,  and  in  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  carried  on.  The  workers  often 
have  to  spend  days,  if  not  weeks,  in  walking  from  place  to  place 
before  he  happens  lo  find  one  where  such  services  as  they  can 
render  are  wanted.  This  is  even  true  when  work  is  plenty. 
Even  the  employers  often  feel  this,  and  suffer  more  or  less  in- 
convenience from  it.  That  this  must  necessarily  result  in  a  great 
deal  of  waste  is  plain.  The  time  lost  in  looking  for  work  is  a 
real  loss,  not  only  to  the  workers,  but  perhaps  to  society  as  a 
whole,  for  labor  cannot  be  stored  up.  If  not  expended  at  the 
time,  it  cannot  be  expended  at  all.  This  is  not  merely  a  truism, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  this  which  makes  unemployment  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  social  evils.  Free  Employment  ofl&ces  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  minimize  this  evil,  and  from  this  point  of 
view,  alone,  certainly  deserve  some  attention. 

But  almost  every  city  has  private  employment  agencies  which 
make  it  their  business  to  secure  employment  for  those  who  seek 
it.  There  agencies  are,  as  said,  private  institutions,  organized 
for  profit  pure  and  simple.  Their  first  object  is  to  make  money, 
and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  they  seem  to  be  a  success.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  well  patronized  by  laborers  who  are  out  of  work, 
and  to  all  appearances  many  of  them  do  a  flourishing  business. 
Their  profits  are  made  up  ot  fees,  or  charges,  for  the  service  they 
are  supposed  to  render  in  securing  employment  or  help.  These 
institutions  undoubtedly  also  find  employment  for  a  iarge  num- 
ber of  persons,  and,  in  this  way,  prevent  a  great  deal  of  waste 
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that  would  be  likely  to  take  place  if  the  workers  had  to  depend 
upon  their  own  luck  in  finding  it. 

There  are  serious  objections,  however,  to  such  agencies. 
While  they  may  find  places  and  prevent  waste,  these  advantages 
are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  offset  by  their  charges  for  this  work, 
charges  that  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workers  and  often 
amount  to  a  great  deal.  Fees  are  charged  at  every  turn.  In 
the  first  place  the  workers  are  required  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  merely  registering  their  names,  and  this  very  often  when  there 
is  not  even  a  chance  of  securing  a  job.  Then,  if  by  chance,  em- 
ployment is  found,  they  must  usually  make  another  payment 
before  they  are  directed  to  it.  In  these,  and  other  ways,  the 
fees  are  piling  up.  If  the  worker  is  lucky  euough  to  secure  a 
job  he  can  literally  be  said  to  have  paid  for  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  private  agencies.    There 
are  many  others,  and  some  of   them  are  even   worse.    These 
agencies  are  not  always  managed  according  to  the  best  ethical 
principles.     In  fact  such  luxuries  as  principles  are  mostly  un- 
known to  them.     If  they  have  any  motto  at  all,  it  is  how  to  get 
the  dollar  and  how  to  keep  it.     Their  methods  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  pawnshop  than  to  those  of  any  other 
business.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  applies  to  all  agencies 
as  such,  for  there  are  undoubtedly  honest  ones  among  them,  but 
so  many  resort  to  all  kinds  of  questionable  means,  that  there  is 
a  very  general  distrust  of  all.     There  are  plenty  of  illustrations 
of  what  has  been  said.     Thus,  it  often  happens,  that  after  the 
registration  fee  has  been  received,  no  further  efforts  are  made  to 
find  work  for  those  who  paid  it.     Many  agencies  also  stand  in 
with  the  employers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  squeezing  the  work- 
ers.    Sometimes  the  fee  is  divided  with  the  employer  in  consid- 
eration for  their  patronage.     In  other  cases,  more  hands  are  sent 
than  are  needed,  and  in  such  instances,  the  extra  hands  receive 
only  temporary  employment,  if  any.     It  also  happens,  and  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  that  workers  are  sent  out  to  places 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  either  employment  or  any- 
thing else.     Still  fees  are  charged,  and  the  workers  often  put  to 
a  great  deal  of  other  expense  besides. 

Such  practices  are  most  common  among  agencies   located  in 
the  greater  industrial  centers  with  a  large  and  floating  working 
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class,  and  where  small  and  irresponsible  contractors,  engaged  in 
temporary  undertakings,  obtain  their  supply  of  labor.  In  such 
places  the  workers  are  often  both  hard  pressed  and  ill  posted  on  the 
situation.  They  may  depend  upon  their  immediate  employment, 
not  only  for  their  own  bread,  but  for  that  of  their  families.  So 
anxious  are  they  to  secure  work  that  they  will  submit  to  almost 
anything  that  promises  to  bring  it.  They  are  also  unable  to  fully 
understand  the  full  import  of  the  operations  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  That  such  people  are  easily  imposed  upon  goes  with- 
out saying,  and  this  is  only  too  well  known  to  the  shrewd  and 
unscrupulous  agents  who  take  advantage  of  it.  In  fact,  the  situ- 
ation as  a  whole,  in  these  places,  is  such  as  to  make  for  dishon- 
est dealings  and  offer  a  premium  on  sharp  practice ;  and  it  is 
generally  true  that  where  such  conditions  exist,  there  is  no  lack 
of  those  who  are  ready  to  profit  by  them.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  regulate  private  agencies  by  imposing  legal  re- 
strictions upon  them,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  helped  mat- 
ters much.  The  trouble  is  that  their  actions  are  so  easily  cov- 
ered up,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  upon 
which  they  can  be  convicted. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objections  that  can  be  raised  against 
private  employment  agencies,  but  they  are  suflScient  to  show  that 
these  agencies  cannot  as  a  rule,  be  safely  trusted  to  deal  with  the 
laboring  classes,  and  that  for  this  reason,  they  are  more  likely  to 
become  a  detriment  to  the  community  than  a  benefit.  People  are 
also  becoming  aware  of  this  fact,  and  this,  in  turn  has  created  a 
sentiment  that  in  many  states,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  ten- 
dency to  place  this  work  entirely  understate  or  municipal  super- 
vision, through  the  establishment  of  Free  Employment  Offices. 
Private  agencies  so  conducted  as  to  injure  any  person  or  class 
should  be  driven  out  of  business.  To  do  this  is  undoubtedly  also 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  free  offices  were  established,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  can  fully  accomplish  this.  These  agen- 
cies are  not  easily  disturbed.  Their  methods  are  questionable 
and  their  ways  dark.  They  have  means  of  securing  business 
that  are  difficult  to  reach.  So  far  the  free  offices  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  away  a  part  of  their  business.  On  the  face  of  it 
therefore  it  looks  as  if  something  much  stronger  than  the  opera- 
tion of  mere  competitive  institutions  would  be  needed  to  protect 
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labor  from  the  impositions  of  private  agencies.  In  fact  it  is 
very' likely  that  these  agencies  will  continue  to  exist  and  to  do 
business  until  completely  prohibited  by  law.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  free  oflfices  can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  They  can 
take  away  at  least  a  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  private  agencies, 
and  thus  relieve  many  a  laborer  not  only  from  the  danger  of 
-  fraud,  but  from  paying  heavy  fees,  which  they  can  ill  afford  to 
-spare.  They  can  also  assist  in  uncovering  and  exposing  bad 
practices  on  the  part  of  private  agencies,  whenever  such  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  in  this  way  help  place  them  in  their  true  light, 
and  thus  furnish  material  for  the  necessary  legislation.  This  is 
important.  For  while  much  is  known  along  these  lines,  more 
facts  are  needed.  Intelligent  action  in  any  matter  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  to  be  expected  when  the  situation  is  fully  understood. 
While  we,  who  have  given  the  matter  a  little  more  thought,  may 
feel  that  the  functions  of  bringing  worker  and  employer  together 
should  be  taken  out  of  private  hands  and  placed  in  public  ofl&ces, 
the  legislatures  and  even  the  public  may  not  be  with  us  in  this, 
and  may  even  refuse  to  change  until  they  see  better  reasons  for 
it.  For  these  reasons  our  aim  should  be  not  only  to  bring  out  the 
truth,  but  to  so  manage  these  ofl&ces  that  their  work  will  be  of  such 
value  that  they  can  be  pointed  to  as  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
private  agency  evil. 

•  There  are  many  other  questions  that  must  be  better  understood 
before  "Free  Employment  Oflfices"  can  render  their  best  service. 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  applicants  for  employment ;  another 
relates  to  the  applicant  for  help.  Each  of  the  parties  has  of 
course  the  right  to  know  something  about  the  other,  The  em- 
ployer desires  to  know  whether  the  man  he  employs  is  eflScient 
and  honest.  What  are  his  qualifications?  Is  he  trustworthy  and 
to  be  depended  upon  ?  All  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  employer.  The  workers  in  turn  have  a  right  to  know  some- 
thing about  their  prospective  employers.  This  is  even  true  of 
matters  that,  strictly  speaking,  are  outside  ot  the  immediate  terms 
of  the  employment  contract.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Is  he 
responsible  and  disposed  to  be  fair,  or  is  he  likely  to  treat  them 
badly  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  superior  position  in  his  deal- 
ings with  them  ?  These  and  other  matters  may  be  of  almost  vital 
interest  not  only  to  the  workers  themselves,  but  also  to  their 
families. 
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But  important  as  these  matters  are  to  the  parties  immediately 
interested  they  are  hardly  less  so  to  ns.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
employer,  a^d  he  may,  and  perhaps  with  some  justice,  feel  that 
we  ought  to  be  in  position  to  tell  him  something  about  the  men 
we  recommend  for  employment.  On  the  other  is  the  worker, 
and  he  may  want  to  know  some  things  about  the  employer  to 
whom  we  are  sending  him.  Here  we  stand  between  two  forces  • 
and  the  question  is  what  course  to  take.  As  a  general  thing  it* 
is  not  always  safe  to  say  much  about  either  side,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  are  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  situation.  Some  are 
hard  to  please  and  will  complain  as  a  matter  of  course.  Others 
may  not  find  things  as  represented  and  may  therefore  have  some 
just  grievance.  In  industrial  matters  the  actual  conditions  are 
difficult  to  learn  and  hence  impositions  are  comparatively  easy. 
To  make  hard  and  fast  recommendations  under  such  conditions 
might  lead  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  ultimately  result  in  a  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  work.  Many  persons  also  dislike  to  have 
their  standing  and  affairs  inquired  into,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  it.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  well  to  ask 
too  many  questions.  To  do  so  would  surely  drive  these  people 
away,  and  cause  them  to  transfer  their  patronage  to  private 
agencies  where  no  questions  are  asked.  It  is  plain  from  this  that 
we  are  up  against  many  delicate  matters,  and  that  the  right  or 
wrong  in  the  case  cuts  but  little  figure.  While  it  may  be  righr 
theoretically  speaking  to  require  some  sort  of  reference  both  ways 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  this  phase  of 
it  must  be  considered.  How  far  then  should  we  go  in  this  re- 
spect ?  Is  it  best  for  us  to  also  require  references  or  should  we 
confine  our  efforts  to  merely  bringing  the  parties  together  ?  This 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  pass  upon  here,  but  will  simply  say  that 
the  offices  in  our  state  have  practically  adopted  the  latter  course. 
We  simply  furnish  the  two  parties  the  opportunities  to  meetv  It 
is  true  that  the  applicants  are  requested  to  fill  out  an  application 
blank,  and  that  by  complying  with  this  they  necessarily  furnish 
many  of  the  facts  in  question.  But  this  act  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  is  not  obligatory,  nor  in  any  sense  a  condition  upon 
which  we  will  do  our  best  for  him.  As  a  rule  all  are  treated  alike. 
We  try  just  as  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  furnish  no  information 
at  all  as   we   do   those    who   fill  out  the  blank   in   full.      Of 
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course  extreme  cases  are  met  with ;  cases  that  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  these  are  comparatively  rare. 

These  offices  should  also  be  conducted  upon  a  strict  business 
basis.  This  is  a  point  which  cannot  receive  too  much  attention. 
We  have  often  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers 
even  when  they  are  out  of  work  fail  to  patronize  our  offices. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  efficient  hands  among  them. 
Now  what  can  be  the  reason  for  this  ?  From  such  facts  concern- 
ing this  matter  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  offices  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  charity  insti- 
tution. Just  why  this  impression  has  gained  a  foothold  is  not 
quite  clear,  but  it  probably  arose  from  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  industrial  depression.  At  that  time,  as  we 
know,  many  were  out  of  employment,  and  the  various  charity 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  situation,  organ- 
ized free  employment  offices  and  undertook  to  find  work  for  those 
who  wanted  it.  It  is  likely  thai  this  action  in  the  minds  of  many, 
has  caused  free  employment  offices  to  become  associated  with 
charity  work.  But  no  matter  how  the  impressiofa  sprang  up, 
the  tact  remains  that  it  is  injurious  to  our  work,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  be  completely  effaced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Just  how  to  do  this  the  most  effectively  is  not  plain,  but 
it  is  likely  that  it  can  best  be  accomplished  by  introducing  the 
best  business  methods  In  the  management  of  our  offices.  The 
adoption  of  such  methods  will  also  be  of  great  value  in 
many  other  ways  It  would  go  further,  and  contribute  more 
towards  gaining  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  public  in 
general  than  anything  else  that  could  be  thought  of. 

The  usefulness  of  these  offices  niay  develop  in  many  other 
directions;  thus  they  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  gathering' 
facts  of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  as  bear  more  closely  upon 
employment  and  industrial  conditions  generally.  Their  useful- 
ness will  also  increase  with  their  growth.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that,  when  more  generally  established,  they  might  become  full-' 
fledged  labor-exchanges  and  thus  do  for  labor  what  our  commer- 
cial exchanges  are  doing  in  other  lines.  This  view  may  be  too 
optimistic  and  may  even  sound  visionary,  but  is  not  without 
foundation.  These  offices  have  a  place  to  fill.  They  occupy  a 
field  that  so  far  have  been  little  cultivated,  but  which  is  full  of. 
possibilities.     Our  first  aim  should  be  to  so  manage  them  that 
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they  will  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  those  who 
come  in  direct  contact  with  them. 

INDIANA. — Mr,  Johnson :  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Labor  Commissioners  of  Indiana.  It  may  be 
thought  a  peculiar  situation  that  Indiana  should  have  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  yet  the  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics is  in  this  Convention  as  the  representative  from  Indiana. 
In  Indiana  the  labor  commission — the  factory  inspection  depart- 
ment, and  the  mine  inspection  department  have  no  connection 
with  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  as  Chief  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  departments. 
We  have  in  Indiana  four  separate  and  independent  departments. 

The  statute  creating  the  labor  commission  places  the  appoint- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ap- 
points two  commissioners,  one  of  which  must  be  a  representa- 
tive of  capital  and  the  other  a  representative  of  labor.  These 
two  commissioners,  together  with  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  the  County  in  which  labor  diflSculties  arise  constitute  the 
Board  of  Labor  Commissioners.  They  are  not  a  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, they  9iay  simply  use  their  good  offices  in  bringing  about 
amicable  settlement  of  labor  diflficulties,  and  their  jurisdiction 
does  not  extend  beyond  this.  A  strike  occurs  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  important  industries  of  the  State,  the  Labor 
Commissioners  may,  or  may  not,  be  called  in  to  adjust  these  dif- 
ficulties. However,  I  think  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  of- 
fer its  services  in  every  instance,  to  the  end  that  serious  trouble 
may  be  averted.  The  employer  or  the  employees  may  accept  or 
reject  the  recommendation  of  the  commission.  It  is  simply  an 
Advisory  Board  with  conciliatory  powers.  It  never  deals  with 
matters  pertaining  to  statistics.  What  has  been  said  of  the  La- 
bor Commissioners  of  Indiana,  as  to  their  relation  to  the  Indiana 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  may  also  be  said  of  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection,  and  Mine  Inspection. 

In  justice  to  myself,  and  to  the  individuals  at  the  head  of  the 
other  departments  mentioned,  I  feel  that  the.se  statements  should 
be  made, — that  this  body  may  the  better  understand  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  Indiana.  It  is  my  thought  that  all  these  de- 
partments should  be  included  under  one  head,  or  that  they 
should  be  so  organized  that  the  work  done  in   one  department 
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may  subserve  its  purpose  correlatively  in  each  or  all  of  the  oth- 
ers. Each  of  the  several  departments,  excepting  the  Labor  Com- 
mission, has  its  traveling  agents,  in  many  instances  the  one  fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  other,  in  making  investigations  that  un- 
der proper  organization  could  be  worked  out  by  one  agent,  and 
thus  save  to  the  State  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  relieve  the 
people  with  whom  we  do  business  of  some  annoyance.  The  in- 
dustrial people  of  Indiana  are  being  pressed  almost  beyond  their 
endurance  along  the  lines  of  investigation  as  carried  on  by  the 
National  and  State  authorities,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
we  meet  objections  to  the  frequent  visits  of  our  agents.  I  most 
heartily  concur  in  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the  President  and 
the  representative  of  the  Census  Department,  looking  toward  the 
unification  of  the  work  done  by  correlated  bureaus.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  such  a  unification  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
harmony  and  economy. 

President  Wright :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  of 
Indiana,  whether  he  thinks  it  would  be  proper  to  include  those 
two  Commissioners  ot  Labor  in  his  State  as  members  of  our 
Association  and  to  invite  them  to  the  next  meeting. 

Y^VaiK^K,— Mr.  Johnson :     I  think  it  would. 

President  Wright :  They  would  hardly  come  to  our  meetings 
without  an  invitation,  and  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  remember 
that  there  are  Commissioners  in  Indiana  other  than  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Anderson:  The  Commissioner  from  In- 
diana misunderstood  my  paper,  especially  that  part  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  independent  departments  from  departments 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  effort  to  separate  the 
departments  of  the  Bureau  making  them  independent,  would  not 
have  received  any  sympathy  or  support  from  our  department 
had  it  been  possible  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriation  to 
prosecute  the  work  successfully.  The  Bureau  was  charged  with 
the  work  of  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  and  the  en- 
forcement of  all  factory  laws,  as  an  arbitration  board  in  labor  dis- 
putes, conduct  free  employment  offices  in  the  three  principal 
cities  of  the  state,  and,  (to  quote  the  law)  "  to  collect,  a.ssort  and 
systematize  statistical  details  and  information  relating  to  all  the 
departments  of  labor  in  the  .state,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the 
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commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes."  All  this  was  expected  of  the  Bureau  on 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $13,500.  When  you  consider  that 
the  cost  ot  maintaining  the  free  employments  departments  takes 
very  nearly  one-half  of  the  appropriation  and  the  cost  of  all 
printing,  including  the  annual  report  and  distribution  of  the  re- 
port comes  out  of  the  remainder,  you  will  see  that  there  was  but 
little  of  the  appropriation  left  with  which  to  do  other  work. 
The  Bureau  had  worked  for  years  to  secure  an  appropriation  ad- 
equate to  its  needs,  but  without  success.  It  was  thought  that 
should  this  work  be  separated  into  independent  departments  that 
possibly  an  appropriation  sufl&cient  to  carry  on  the  work  might 
be  secured  and  we  lent  our  eflforts  in  this  direction  solely  because 
we  found  that  so  long  as  the  Labor  Bureau  had  jurisdiction  of 
the  work  an  adequate  appropriation  could  not  be  secured.  This 
was  not  because  of  any  hostility  to  the  department  or  to  any  offi- 
cial, but  because  of  a  feeling  existing  that  as  the  department  had 
existed  on  this  appropriation  heretofore  it  of  course  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  somehow.  We  did  succeed  in  creating  independ- 
ent departments,  and  when  those  independent  departments  were 
established  we  found  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  securing  an 
appropriation  ;  that  is,  we  secured  a  small  appropriation,  and  the 
combined  appropriations  for  all  these  departments  to-day  is 
something  like  three  times  the  amount  of  money  that  was  re- 
ceived by  the  labor  bureau,  enabling  these  various  departments 
to  do  the  work  fairly  satisfactorily;  which  could  not  have  been 
done  unless  this  sort  of  legislation  had  been  enacted.  It  is  not 
because  our  department  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  that  had  been  established  by  the  original  act — not  at  all — 
and  I  believe,  with  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  that  all  depart- 
ments of  state  relating  to  labor  in  any  way,  should  be  consolida- 
ted. It  is  in  the  line  of  economy.  The  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent departments  is  a  wasteful  use  of  peoples'  money.  How- 
ever, this  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  law  could  be  carried  out. 

While  on  the  floor  I  want  to  say  something  with  relation  to 
what  was  read  here  this  morning  by  myself  relative  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  different  bureaus,  and  especially  that  of  Missouri, 
As  I  said  in  the  paper,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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collection  of  data  on  some  particular  subject  simply  and  solely 
because  the  data  on  this  particular  subject  has  not  been  collected 
by  any  one  heretofore  is  oftimes  valueless.  Dr.  Kuczynski  evi- 
dently believes  in  going  into  the  minutest  details  in  an  examina- 
tion. His  paper  was  lavish  in  its  praise  of  some  of  the  European 
departments  on  account  of  their  fulness  of  detail.  But  in  gath- 
ering statistics,  as  in  everything  else,  we  may  go  to  extremes,  as 
for  example,  while  it  may  be  important  to  know  the  sex,  ages, 
and  mortality  rate,  etc.,  among  the  wage  earners  in  all  indus- 
tries, of  what  utility  would  it  be  to  know  how  many  are  left- 
handed  or  how  many  are  brunettes  or  blondes?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  lines  of  investigation  undertaken  and  the  data  gathered 
should  be  limited  to  that  which  is  of  interest  to  the  generality  ot 
people. 

Under  present  conditions  in  this  country  jeach  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics selects  a  subject  for  investigation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  The  subject  selected  is  usually  a  new  one  and  is 
chosen  without  regard  to  what  is  being  done  in  other  states  and 
as  a  result  I  do  not  believe  there  are  two  states  in  the  Union 
where  comparisojn  caft  be  made  of  the  general  conditions  of  the 
wage  earning  class  or  the  wages  received,  classified  by  industries 
lor  the  same  year,  for  the  reason  that  while  all  the  departments 
have  at  sometime  or  other  made  this  investigation,  no  two  have 
done  the  work  in  the  same  year.  If  there  is  anything  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  interested  in  it  is  in  the  wages  that 
are  paid  in  the  various  lines  of  industry,  say,  in  the  State  ot  Illin- 
ois as  compared  with  Pennsylvania,  in  Massachusetts  as  compar- 
ed with  Georgia,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  all.  It  is  important  also 
to  find  out  the  cost  of  living.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  go  back  to  the  reports  of  the  labor  bureaus  of  the  various 
States  and  find  what  the  cost  of  living  was  in  any  one  year 
in  any  one  State  as  compared  with  the  same  year  in  any  other 
State.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  correct  system.  I 
believe  that  there  are  certain  lines  of  investigation  that  are  of 
greater  importance  than  other  lines.  There  are  certain  lines  of 
investigation  that  should  be  continuous.  If  certain  lines  are  of 
great  importance  to  one  State  they  are  also  of  the  same  import- 
ance to  other  States.  These  lines  of  important  investigation 
should  be  made  continuous,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
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place  for  an  eflfort  of  that  kind  to  be  made.  This  association 
should  appoint  a  committee  delegated  with  the  duty  to  formulate 
a  set  of  questions  on  subjects  which  may  be  chosen,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting  of  this  body  and  if  adopted  to  be 
made  part  of  the  work  in  all  of  the  Bureaus  of  labor. 

These  are  my  views  in  the  gathering  of  statistics,  and  I  had 
thought  that  what  I  said  in  my  paper  would  bring  out  a  discus- 
sion. I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  commissioners  since  I  have 
been  here  on  this  subject  and  quite  a  number  are  of  the  same 
opinion  with  me— that  there  are  some  lines  of  investigation  that 
are  more  important  than  others  and  that  ought  to  be  investigated 
annually,  or  as  often,  at  any  rate,  as  their  reports  are  published, 
and  that  these  lines  of  investigatioi  should  be  taken  up  by  all  the 
States  simultaneously  in  order  to  permit  of  comparison.  In  this 
way  our  records  and  reports  would  constitute  as  they  should,  an 
industrial  history  of  the  State. 

INDIANA. — Mr,  Johnson:  May  I  ask  one  question?  With 
your  present  conditions  and  with  the  different  departments  that 
you  have  in  your  State,  would  your  work  not  be  more  effective 
if  your  appropriations  and  the  work  of  the  different  departments 
were  combined  in  one  department  ? 

MR,  ANDERSON  :     Very  much  so 

KANSAS. — Mr,  Johnson :  A  thought  that  occurred  to  me 
when  the  discussion  was  on  in  regard  to  uniform  investigations 
and  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  line  of  subjects  is  this:  While 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  with  our  friend  trom  the  manu- 
factures department  of  the  census  in  that  respect — that  there 
should  be  some  uniformity  for  purposesof  comparison— yet  I  feel 
that  while  we  may  be  able  to  do  that  with  certain  lines  of  investi- 
gation, each  and  all  of  the  bureaus  must  necessarily  be  left  open 
to  originate  such  additional  investigation  along  other  lines  that 
their  particular  States  may  find  necessary  or  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  their  State  would  seem  to  warrant.  I  believe 
that  that  must  be  the  solution  of  this  matter  of  uniformity,  and 
I  think  that  along  that  line  we  can  all  come  together.  There  are 
certain  uniform  subjects — subjects  in  regard  to  industrial  and 
manufacturing  statictics,  in  regard  to  social  and  wage  earners' 
statistics — that  must  be  uniform  in  order  to  be  the  most  valuable, 
yet  there  are  many  States  that  desire  and  have  a  demand  for  ori- 
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ginal  investigation  which  will  necessitate  their  being  left  open 
to  that  line  of  action. 

Presideiit  Wright:  Relative  to  the  very  interesting  remarks 
ot  the  Commissioner  from  Missouri,  I  would  say  that  section  12 
of  our  constitution  provides  as  follows  : 

A  staxiding'  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President,  First  Vice 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose 
duty  it  shall  l)e  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem, 
in  their  judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation 
by  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

This  committee  has  from  time  to  time  made  an  effort  to  sug- 
gest some  means  for  the  uniform  work  ot  the  different  bureaus, 
but  so  far  in  their  experience  they  have  been  unable  to  suggest 
anything  that  would  fit  the  general  conditions  of  the  different 
States.  Nevertheless,  in  line  with  the  remarks  of  the  commis- 
sioner from  Missouri,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  very  wise  if  we 
undertook  now,  with  the  advanced  stage  of  the  work  of  these 
bureaus,  to  formulate  some  method  by  which  wages,  at  least, 
could  be  uniformly  presented  whenever  they  form  the  subject  of 
any  part  of  the  different  reports.  Just  what  good  can  be  accom- 
plished is  a  very  grave  question.  I  would  like,  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  the  Commissioner  from  Missouri,  to  submit  this 
point  to  you  now,  that  you  may,  if  you  wish,  have  it  acted  upon 
in  some  way  which  shall  lead  to  practical  results  The  Secre- 
tary submitted  yesterday  his  plan  in  Pennsylvania;  other  com- 
missioners adopt  the  census  plan.  Now,  there  are  probably 
statistical  faults  or  defects  in  both  methods,  yet  they  might  be 
harmonized  by  carelul  consideration.  Will  you  take  any  action 
upon  this  very  important  subject  at  this  time? 

MISSOURI. — Mr,  Anderso7i :  There  has  already  been  a  com- 
mittee provided  for  in  a  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  and  adopted  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  work  of  this  nature  and  importance  cannot  be  done  at 
the  present  convention.  I  believe  that  this  committee,  in  con 
junction  with  the  work  they  are  charged  with  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Census  Office,  might  take  up  this  matter  and 
submit  some  sort  of  plan  for  the  next  convention  of  this  organi 
zation,  and -I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  this  committee  be  charg- 
with  this  duty. 
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NEW  YORK.  —Mr.  McMackin :  In  view  of  the  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  throughout  the  country  relative  to  an  employ- 
ers* liability  law,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  proper  question  for 
the  States  that  have  not  already  taken  up  the  matter.  You  will 
remember  that  the  Industrial  Commission  has  made  quite  a  strong 
recommendation  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  workers  of  the  country,  and  it  could  be  helped 
along  materially  if  the  State  bureaus  would  devote  some  time  to 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  accidents.  If  you  remember,  our 
State  devoted  quite  a  chapter  to  it,  and  it  has  proved  very  potent 
in  obtaining  favorable  legislation.  We  have  been  success- 
ful, thanks  to  the  friendly  interest  of  Governor  Odell,  in  getting 
a  fair  employers*  liability  law  passed  through  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature.  Of  course,  it  is  practically  only  a  beginning. 
All  these  employers'  liability  acts  will  not,  of  course,  bring  the 
measure  of  reform  that  the  working  people  expect,  but  they  do 
away  with  that  barbarous  doctrine  of  common  employment,  upon 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  such  a  body  as  this  to  direct  and 
focus  public  sentiment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  all  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  several  States  in  this  country, 
there  are  so  very  few  of  us  advanced  so  far  in  this  line  as  to  be  in 
harmony  even  with  the  advanced  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
standing  disgrace  to  the  progressive  men  in  the  labor  movement 
that  they  have  paid  litttle  or  no  attention  to  the  question,  and  I 
think  if  it  were  possible  for  the  States  that  have  large  factories, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  fuch 
States  as  these,  to  collect  the  statistics  so  as  to  mariihal  all  the 
facts  before  the  country,  public  sentiment  would  at  once  force 
some  measure  of  relief  in  this  regard  for  the  working  people  of 
the  whole  country.  It  will  be  a  step  that  will  bring  us  directly 
to  industrial  insurance,  which  must  come  some  day  as  a  relief  to 
the  workers  of  the  country.  We  found  in  our  State,  through 
the  contest  that  was  made  against  us  in  the  last  three  successive 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  that  the  railroads  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  opposition  ;  that  they  actually  employed  manufactur- 
ers to  oppose  the  passage  of  these  bills,  but  by  persistent  attempts 
we  were  at  last  enabled  to  get  a  fair  law  through.  It  is  simply  a 
fair  law,  but  we  do  not  expect  much  good  to  come  from  it,  ex- 
cept to  give  those  who  meet  with  an  accident  at  least  a  standing 
in  court,  so  that  they  will  have  some  measure  of  redress.     I  would 
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commend  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
States,  to  see  if  we  cannot  help  along  this  important  reform, — one 
of  the  most  important  that  we  could  possibly  inaugurate  in  the 
several  States. 

MARYLAND. — Mr,  Schonfarber :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
Commissioner  of  New  York  bring  up  that  subject.  We  have 
had  it  under  discussion  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  a  number 
ot  years  and  have  had  several  contests  in  the  Legislature  for  a 
bill  of  that  character.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  two  or  three  large  railroads  that  operate  in  our  State 
have  in  no  way  opposed  the  passage  of  a  liability  law;  but  they 
have  provided,  as  they  have  in  many  other  States,  a  system  of 
insurance  as  a  relief  for  their  employees.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  and  at  the  previous  session  the  question  was  very 
thoroughly  jdiscussed  before  committees  and  in  the  legislature, 
with  the  result  that  the  information  as  to  the  statistics  of  acci- 
dents on  railroads  in  this  country  could  not  be  found  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature.  I  was  confronted,  when  appearing 
there  with  some  of  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations  on 
this  question,  with  such  inquiries  as,  What  is  the  proportion  of 
accidents  happening  in  such  and  such  an  industry?  Why 
should  we  not  pass  a  general  bill,  such  as  has  been  drafted,  cov- 
ering all  the  trades,  even  if  some  of  them  have  a  less  hazardous 
risk  than  in  this  ?  The  bill  was  not  properly  drawn  Since  that 
time,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  Senator  Lewis,  whom 
you  probably  know  as  being  the  author  of  that  great  railroad 
bill  for  the  nationalization  of  railroads,  was  elected  to  the  upper 
house,  and  he  called  on  our  bureau  for  information  with  refer- 
ence to  accidents  in  the  various  trades.  There  was  no  possible 
way  of  furnishing  him  the  general  information  that  he  needed, 
except  through  the  foreign  reports  on  industrial  insurance  and 
the  several  reports  that  had  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Massachusetts  Department,  and  I  believe  by  the 
New' York  Department,  with  the  final  result  that  our  legislature, 
which  adjourned  last  vSaturday,  passed  an  act  applying  only  to 
the  two  coal-mining  counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  As  you 
all  well  know,  we  have  two  counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
that  produce  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  bituminous  coal,  and 
there  are  six  or  eight  thousand   men  employed   in   tho.se   two 
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counties.  Senator  Lewis  succeeded  in  having  passed  a  law  for 
those  two  counties  as  an  experiment,  making  the  insurance  com- 
missioner of  the  State  the  custodian  of  a  fund,  which  should  be 
equally  provided  by  the  miners  and  the  employers,  each  paying 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  assumed  to  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
insurance  against  accident,  the  payment  of  this  sum  by  the  com- 
panies relieving  the  operators  of  the  coal  mines  from  any  liabil- 
ity for  accident,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  men  in  the 
mines,  by  the  payment  of  their  50  per  cent  of  an  absolute  secur- 
ity in  case  of  accident,  disability,  or  death.  How  that  experi- 
ment will  eventuate,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell,  and  the  Maryland 
Bureau  intends  to  carefully  watch  that  experiment  as  well  as  to 
endeavor  to  secure  some  of  the  information  and  statistics  that 
my  friend  Mr.  McMackin  alludes  to.  with  a  view  of  going  before 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  if  that  experiment  is  success- 
ful, and  asking  its  extension  in  our  State  so  as  to  take  in  the 
other  industrial  occupations. 

My  conclusion,  based  upon  the  statements  made  by  Senator 
Lewis,  of  our  State,  who  had  made  a  very  thorough  investigation 
along  certain  lines  into  the  subject,  is  to  the  eflect  that  indus- 
trial insurance  for  all  hazardous  occupations,  or  probably  for  all 
occupations,  is  the  best  and  final  outcome  to  be  looked  forward 
to  by  the  commissioners  of  the  bureaus  and  the  laboring  people 
of  this  country.  He  produced  some  testimony  before  his  com- 
mittee to  the  eflfect  that  the  coal  miner  could  be  insured  for 
about  $3.00  a  year  per  thousand.  That  cost  would  be  so  small 
to  the  coal  miner  and  to  the  operator  that  they  will  willingly 
pay  that  sum  for  the  security.  The  insurance  commissioner  is 
made  custodian  of  the  fund,  a  very  small  percentage  being  added 
to  his  salary  to  cover  the  expense  of  administering  the  same. 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  lay  the  results  of  that  experiment  be- 
fore the  commissioners  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  bill,  in  its  second  section,  establishes  the  liability  of  the 
emplo5xr  for  accident  to  employee  through  negligence  of  co- 
employe,  and  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old  fellow  servant 
rule  in  law  of  Maryland. 

ILLINOIS— ^r.  Ross :  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  com- 
missioner from  New  York  in  what  respect  the  law  to  which  he 
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has  referred  in  the  State  of  New  York  changes   the  practice  of 
the  previous  law. 

NEW  YORK.-il/r.  McMackin :  We  have  had  no  law  in  New 
York  except  what  you  might  call  the  common  law,  and  of  course 
all  cases  of  that  character  came  within  the  purview  of  the  judge 
and  were  seldom  given  for  adjudication  to  a  jury.  The  result 
was  that  the  injured  had  no  standing  practically  at  all  in  court 
in  New  York  It  was  simply  a  matter  tor  the  decision  of  the 
judge.  That  doctrine  has  been  set  aside,  and  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter for  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and  is  a  step  we  have  made  in 
advance. 

ILLINOIS . — Mr,  Ross :    The  situation  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioner refers  as  existing  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  an  ex- 
ception.    It  prevails  everywhere  and  particularly  in  those  places 
where  our  industrial  interests  have  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  frequently  bring  the  question  of  damages  for  injuries  re- 
ceived  in  following  the  occupations  of  mining,  manufacturing 
or  other  pursuits,  up  for  judicial  determination.     In  many  States, 
in  the  matter  of  personal  injury  cases,  the  question  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  is  not  one  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  pass  upon,  but  of 
law  which  the  court  can  alone  decide.    This  practice, considered  in 
connection  with  the  judicial  theory  of  the   relations  existing  be- 
tween    fellow     servants— so    called — has    become    so  general 
as    to    make  it    almost    impossible   for    an    injured    employee 
to  recover  against  a  corporation  in  Illinois.     If  he  escapes  the 
entanglements  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  he 
is  most  likely  to  fail  on  the  issue  of  being  a   fellow  servant. 
Either  assumption,  if  sustained,  is  sufficient  to  exempt  the  cor- 
poration from  liability.     Simply  getting  a  damage  case  before  a 
jury  in  New  York  is  not  a  solution  of  the  question.    That  is  but 
one  stage  in  the  proceeding.    Juries  in  personal  accident  cases 
can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  return  a   verdict  against  the  de- 
fendant.    The  principal  function  of  the  higher  courts  is  to  set 
aside  the  conclusions  of  juries.     Better  avoid  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  appeals  by  taking  a  case  from  a  jury  than  to  fail  in  the 
end.     The  trouble,  in   my  opinion,  is  the   erroneous  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  hi;  her  courts  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
men  to  each  other  in  the  same  occupation.     Whether  consciously 
or  not,  this  doctrine  has  operated  to  protect   employers  against 
many  meritorious  suits  for  damages. 
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The  fellow  servant  idea,  although  not  so  generally  applied 
originated  at  a  time  when  industry  in  its  present  form  was  not 
even  dreamed  of,  when  the  eflForts  of  men  were  confined  to  varied 
but  simple  pursuits. 

When  an  eflfort  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  my  State  to  define 
and  limit  the  operation  of  the  fellow  servant  law — which,  by  the 
way,  is  more  a  judicial  construction  than  a  legal  enactment — we 
were  asked  that  if  a  farmer  employed  two  men  to  dig  a  ditch 
and  one  stuck  a  pick  in  the  other's  head,  if  the  owner  of  that 
farm  should  be  held  responsible.  This  is  the  simple  misconcep- 
tion whigh,  applied  by  most  ot  our  higher  courts  to  an  industrial- 
situation  that  is  entirely  different,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  in 
justice  from  which  many  deserving  petitioners  suffer.  Where  a 
thousand  men  or  more  are  employed  and  through  the  negligence 
or  incompetency  of  some  agent  of  the  company,  a  fellow  servant, 
whom  the  injured  employee  may  have  never  seen,  the  fact  that 
he  sustains  such  relationship  under  our  present  practice  estops 
his  right  of  recovery.  The  feeling  is  rapidly  growing  that  re- 
sponsibility for  accidents  occurring  under  such  conditions  should 
be  more  clearly  limited  and  defined,  and  where  an  injury  has 
been  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  an  agent  or 
employee  holding  a  responsible  position  that  the  company  should 
be  held  liable.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  accomplish  very 
much  in  the  way  of  legislation,  but  public  attention  can  be  di- 
rected to  the  abuses  of  the  prevailing  system.  It  is  a  good  subject 
for  the  Commissioners  of  Labor,  in  the  interest  of  wage  earners, 
to  agitate  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

President  Wright :  The  chair  would  state,  relative  to  this 
most  interesting  subject,  that  legislation  has  been  secured  in 
several  States,  practically  setting  aside  the  old  common  law  doc- 
trine of  fellow  servant.  In  1883  the  bureau  in  Massachusetts 
made  quite  an  elaborate  report,  the  result  of  which  was  the  enact 
ment  of  a  law  in  that  State,  in  1886,  if  I  remember  correctly — 
setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  fellow  servant.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama, without  any  agitation  whatever,  without  any  bureau, 
adopted  that  new  principle  back  in  the  seventies,  and  Georgia  in 
1856.  Several  States  that  have  bureaus  have  enacted  such  legis- 
lation. Now  here  is  a  direct  influence  from  the  work  of  bureaus 
pf  statistics  of  labor. 
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The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  presented  more  liberally  and  extensively 
than  any  report  I  have  ever  seen  the  laws  of  all  countries  and 
States  relative  to  this  very  subject,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  these  laws  upon  the  relation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees under  the  fellow  servant  doctrine,  and  in  our  Bulletin 
No.  31  we  have  given  the  present  status  of  this  whole  question 
of  employers'  liability  in  this  country.  Here  are  the  fundamen- 
tal facts  on  which  the  various  States  can  make  reports,  Supple- 
menting them  by  the  data  from  their  own  localities,  and  I  believe 
that  through  this  method  these  offices  we  represent  can  secure, 
not  complete  legislation,  but  a  start,  as  has  been  made  in  New 
York  and  in  other  States. 

You  know  that  this  whole  question  is  getting  to  be  an  old  one 
in  England.  The  first  employers*  liability  law  in  England  set- 
ting aside  the  old  doctrine  of  co-employment  as  made  by  the 
judges,  as  Mr.  Ross  has  said,  was  in  1880.  That  has  worked 
fairly  well.  Now  comes  a  new  proposition,  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  a  law  called  The  Workingmen's  Compensation  Act, 
by  which  employers  are  bound  to  pay  damages  withoi^t  reference 
to  the  old  employers'  liability  law  of  1880.  The  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  to  whom  Mr.  Schonfarber  referred,  started 
out  in  his  crusade  to  secure  the  enactment  in  Maryland  ot  that 
most  advanced  law  of  England,  but  I  imagine  gave  it  up,  think- 
ing that  he  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  If  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  carried  on  the  sooner  you  make  a  start  in  your  va- 
rious States  the  sooner  you  will  come  to  some  solution  of  what 
the  political  economists  call  economic  insecurity,  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  up  this  subject ;  it  is  a  valuable  one,  and  one  that  you 
can  prosecute  without  very  great  expense. 

COLORADO.— i^r.  Smt/A:  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  this  association  for  any  length  of  time,  but  the  subject 
that  was  presented  by  the  commissioner  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McMackin)  and  which  has  been  considered  by  several  others, 
is  certainly  one  of  very  great  importance — indeed,  it  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  subjects,  especially  as  in- 
teresting the  working  classes,  that  is  a  proper  subject  for  legis- 
lation. In  ihis  relation  I  wish  very  briefly  to  call  attention  to  a 
statute  upon  this  subject  which  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
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of  Colorado  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  namely,  the  thirteenth. 
Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  wiih  that  statute.  It  is  undoubtedly, 
the  most  advanced  legislation  upon  this  subject  that  has  been 
enacted  by  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  an  employers*  liability 
\av9  which  by  its  provisions  gives  an  employee  who  receives  an 
injury  at  the  hands  of  a  co-employee  exactly  the  same  redress 
against  the  company  that  a  person  who  was  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  at  all  would  have.  This  legislation  was  enacted  at 
the  thirteenth  General  Assembly.  It  was  enacted,  after  a  very 
hard,  determined  and  bitter  struggle.  The  oflScial  roll-call  upon 
the  bill  was  lost,  during  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and  when 
Governor  Ornran  reconvened  the  thirteenth  General  Assem- 
bly in  extra  session  the  27th  of  January  last,  he  was  induced  to 
include  the  correction  of  that  roll-call  in  the  purposes  for  which 
the  General  Assembly  was  reconvened.  During  the  session  the 
missing  roll  call  was  found,  just  as  the  law  was  about  to  be  cor- 
rected. While  there  is  no  proof  upon  this  subject,  it  was 
undoubtedty  abstracted  from  the  records.  When  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  law  was  about  to  be  corrected  it  was  returned, 
and  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  upon  the  matter  of  its 
correction  was  thereby  removed.  This  law,  I  think,  is  in  ad- 
vance of  any  to  be  found  upon  the  statute  books  of  any  State  ot 
the  Union,  and  is  certainly,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  everything 
that  could  be  desired  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as  a  statute  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado  one  of  the  greatest  sources  from 
which  objection  to  this  legislation  came  was  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  from  the  railroads  of  the  State.  While  a  great  deal  ot 
objection  came  from  them,  it  was  from  the  owners  of  coal  mines 
and  the  owners  of  metalliferous  mines  that  the  strongest  objec- 
tions came.  A  great  deal  of  most  positive  and  determined  ob- 
jection to  that  measure  came  from  the  farmers  of  the  State,  who 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  would  be  made  subject 
to  large  damages  in  case  an  employee  got  injured  or  killed, 
which  of  course  is  occasionally  the  case,  although  it  very  rarely 
occurs.  After  a  very  bitter  struggle  the  measure  was  passed  in 
the  House,  and  it  got  through  the  Senate  finally,  after  a  very 
lengthy  struggle,  by  two  majority.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very  satis- 
factory piece  of  legislation.     If  I  had  thought  that  this  matter 
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would  have  been  brougnt  before  this  convention  for  considera- 
tion I  would  have  brought  a  copy  of  that  statute  with  me. 

MINNESOTA.— if/r.  aDonnell:  I  will  say  that  the  State  of 
Minnesota  has  a  law  that  provides  that  the  employers  of  labor 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  every  accident  within  ten  days 
after  the  accident  occurs,  with  the  exception  of  those  accidents 
that  occur  on  railroads,  and  those  accidents  are  reported  to  the 
railway  commission.  We  intend  in  our  coming  report  to  classify 
these  accidents  and  to  show  in  this  way  the  fatal  or  serious  or 
slight  accidents.  There  are  a  number  of  employers  who  insure 
their  employees  openly,  and  according  to  some  reports  I  have 
received  from  factory  inspectors  there  are  some  employers  who 
insure  their  employees  without  the  knowledge  of  the  employees, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  make  it  public ;  they  simply  make  it 
appear  to  the  employee  who  is  injured  in  any  way  that  he  will 
receive  his  wages  from  his  employer  without  any  insurance  being 
carried.  I  do  not  know  why  they  wish  to  deny  publicity  to  the 
fact,  but  they  have  some  reason  for  it. 

KANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson :  The  matter  of  a  liability  law,  in 
my  judgment,  is  a  very  important  question.  The  State  of  Kan- 
sas has  one  of  the  best  liability  laws  for  railroad  employment — 
fellow  servant  bill,  as  it  were— that  I  think  obtains  anywhere ; 
but  there  is  no  liability  law  covering  any  other  class  of  employ- 
ees, and  an  eflfort  is  now  being  made  or  will  be  made  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  through  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and 
Indu.stry,  to  cause  to  be  introduced  and  passed  the  law  refer- 
red to  by  our  friend  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Smith).  Wo  have 
copy  of  that  law,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  laws  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  would  say  that  the  same  practice  is  true  in  Kansas  in  regard 
to  the  insurance  of  employees  without  their  knowledge  and  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  liability  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  In 
some  cases  employees  are  provided  with  a  benefit  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, and  in  that  case  they  pay  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  earn- 
ings for  such  insurance  and  the  employer  pays  the  other  part  of 
it.  I  made  an  eflfort  to  secure  some  information  along  that  line, 
and  I  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  data  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  accidents  or  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance or  rates.     It  seems  to  be  a  matter  that  is  against  their 
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interest  to  be  made  public,  and  I  believe  that  some  geaeral  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  made  along  that  line  to  bring  out  those  facts  and 
so  far  as  possible  to  secure  some  general  action  on  those  lines. 

MARYLAND.— il/n  Schonfarber :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association  a  very  able  paper  was  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  (Mr.  Smith)  in  reference  to  the  question  of  taxation, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  executive  committee  and  the  com- 
missioners take  up  that  question  lor  consideration  and  report  at 
this  convention,  so  as  to  bring  the  matter  more  clearly  before  the 
mass  of  the  people— that  is,  the  relation  of  taxation  to  the  labor- 
ing people.  Probably  so  many  other  matters  have  occupied  our 
attention  that  it  has  been  overlooked,  and  I  would  suggest,  or 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  if  it  is  necessary,  that.the  commis- 
sioners take  up  that  question  in  their  respective  States,  with  a 
view  of  coming  to  the  next  convention  to  discuss  it,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  bring  the  subject  properly  before  the  next  convention  on  the 
lines  taken  at  St.  Louis,  when  we  had  such  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  manual  training  and  kindergarten  systems  as  to 
produce  excellent  results  all  over  the  the  country. 

INDIANA. — Mr,  Johnson :  The  Indiana  Bureau  has  been 
making  some  investigation,  as  I  intimated  yesterday  morning, 
along  this  line.  There  are  two  laws  upon  the  Indiana  Statute 
books  relating  to  what  is  commonly  known  in  Indiana  as  exemp- 
tions or  deductions  for  mortgage  indebtedness  and  deductions 
from  personal  credits  for  bonafide  indebtedness.  By  the  former 
of  these  the  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  seven  hund- 
red dollars  from  the  valuation  placed  upon  his  real  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation.  It  may  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  poor  man  who  is  struggling  to  make  for  himself  a 
home.  By  virtue  of  this  provision  he  pays  interest  on  amount 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  pay  tax  on  the  full  value  of  his 
property.  By  the  latter,  the  individual  has  a  deduction  from  his 
personal  credits  such  as  notes,  bonds  and  money  on  hands,  for  his 
bonafide  indebtedness,  and  pays  tax  on  the  difference  in  these 
amounts  only.  By  this  provision  the  moneyed  men  of  the  State 
secure  a  liberal  deduction  from  their  taxable  valuation  and  under 
this  provision  a  large  amount  of  personal  property  is  exempt 
from  taxation. 
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Very  recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  mortgage 
deduction  law,  and  the  lower  Court  held  the  same  unconstitu- 
tional ;  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  same,  th«  Indiana  Bureau  made  an 
investigation,  as  to  the  amount  of  property  exempt  under  the 
statutory  provision,  the  result  of  which  formed  a  very  important 
data  in  brief  filed  in  Supreme  Court  by  Attorney  General  of  State 
in  support  of  the  law,  and  had  a  very  important  bearing  in  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  lower  Court. 

I  believe  that  in  the  States  generally — I  know  it  is  so  in  Indi- 
ana— the  poor  man  has  his  money  invested  in  a  little  home,  and 
it  is  not  so  easily  concealed  Irom  the  taxing  officer  as  the  notes 
and  bonds  of  the  wealthier  class,  and  as  a  result  the  laboring  class, 
or  the  poorer  class  of  people  are  paying  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  taxes. 

It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  favor  one  class  above  another, 
but  the  fact  that  one  class  have  their  money  invested  in  real 
estate,  or  tangible  property,  and  the  other  in  notes  and  bonds,  or 
property  that  may  go  into  hiding  when  the  taxing  officer  appears 
on  the  scene,  makes  it  possible  for  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  man  of  means. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  it  should  be  the  effort  of  all  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  as  will  lead  to  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burdens  ot  taxation  that  they  may  fall  upon 
all  classes  alike. 

Again  referring  to  the  question  of  personal  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer for  injury  to  the  employes— I  think  the  law  in  Indiana 
provides  that  contractors  having  in  charge  the  construction  of 
buildings  are  compelled  to  floor  the  buildings  after  having  reach- 
ed a  definite  height,  and  thus  reducing .  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents to  the  minimum,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  to  prevent 
the  accident  is  of  more  value  to  the  laboring  classes,  than  any  law 
seeking  to  make  good  by  a  money  consideration  the  loss  of  life 
or  injury  to  the  person. 

General  Latta :  The  law  provides  that  every  man  shall  have 
notice  of  what  is  demanded  of  him  or  expected  from  him.  The 
right  had  its  beginning  with  time  itself.  It  dates  from  the  very 
world's  creation.  Before  the  Lord  sought  to  administer  his 
judgment  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  he  summoned  Adam  to  answer 
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with  the  significant  announcement,  "Adam,  where  art  thou?" 
This  authority  has  recently  been  cited  with  judicial  approval. 
I  claim  an  equal  privilege  with  our  first  progenitor. 

Colonel  Wright :  Yes,  but  the  notice  has  been  recognized  as 
continuing  through  his  progeny.     (Laughter.) 

General  Latia :  Not  by  everybody,  for  the  great  transporta- 
tion companies  have  presumptuously  set  it  aside  The  scare 
head  lines  in  red  on  the  schedules  of  sailing  days  of  the  great 
ocean  steamships  and  the  time  tables  of  through  and  local  rail- 
way travel  boldly  publish  the  announcement,  **  Subject  to  change 
without  notice  V     (Renewed  laughter.) 

A  voice :    What  are  you  going  to  talk  about  ? 

General  Laita :  Oh  about  a  minute.  (Merriment.)  What  of 
a  word  of  the  revolutionary  or  evolutionary  methods,  if  you 
please,  that  have  seemingly  of  late  punctured  the  field  of 
economics?  Since  Darwin  solved  his  problem  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  Huxley  or  Spencer  demonstrated  his  *'  natural  se- 
lections," evolution  has  been  a  favorite  abiding  place  for  a 
solution  of  how  all  things  become  new,  while  the  old  things 
pass  away.  The  terms  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  invite  imitation. 
•*Few  men  think,"  says  Bishop  Berkley;  "  all  men  have  opinions." 
Hence  such  dainty  problems  and  defty  propositions  are  accepted 
as  conclusions,  only  the  erudite  and  learned  know  why. 

A  new  philosopher  has  recently  plunged  into  the  school  of 
economics.  Benjamin  Kidd  was  once  a  London  bank  clerk,  now 
he  is  a  British  philosopher.  He  has  addressed  his  English  read- 
ers in  a  work  styled  **  Social  Evolution,"  and  sought  American 
attention  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Principles  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion "  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  tangible,  not  the  intangi- 
ble, out  of  which  the  new  condition  found  specific  terms  of  iden- 
tification, Kidd  has  found  a  phrase  to  keep  the  evolution  of 
economics  apace  with  that  of  the  evolution  of  the  more  exact 
sciences.  He  styles  his  new  economics  *'  Projected  EflSciency." 
Kidd  is  a  rude  iconoclast.  Adam  Smith, Ricardo,  the  two  Mills, 
Malthus.  have  no  longer  a  recognition  with  his  more  advanced 
economic  scholarship.  His  whole  trend  of  thought  is  eminently 
socialistic.  The  Malthusian  theory  was  long  since  exploded, 
but  what  a  paradox  that  a  Kidd  should  still  seek  to  insist  upon 
its  refutation. 
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There  is  too  much  haste  to  turn  everything  into  evolution. 
Evolution  is  growth,  development,  not  change,  difference,  alter- 
ation. Evolution  is  substantial,  enduring,  permanent.  A  new 
method  of  doing  business  is  not  an  evolution  in  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Competition,  fundamentally,  was  the  life  of 
trade.  That  a  man  might  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  is  car- 
dinal. That  he  might  go  and  come  with  his  wares  as  he  pleased 
was  one  of  the  earliest  grants  from  the  Crown.  The  law  desig- 
nates combination,  consolidation,  as  a  restraint  ot  trade.  Trade 
was  free.  When  you  restrain,  restrict,  control  it,  is  that  evolu- 
tion? is  that  growth?  is  that  development?  Has  in  fact  compe- 
tition disappeared,  because  of  consolidation  ?  May  it  not  revive 
again,  even  with  present  methods  ? 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  question,  that  change  of  method 
is  not  evolution,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  growth  that  has 
come  to  these  conventions  from  their  yearly  assembling,  has 
brought  with  it  a  most  pronounced  and  corresponding  develop- 
ment. They  have  increased  in  numbers,  grown  in  importance, 
enlarged  in  purpose.  They  have  come  to  stay.  I  would  not  be 
willing,  having  been  in  attendance  here  almost  constantly  for 
some  years  back,  to  accept  without  reservation  Bishop  Berkley's 
conclusions,  that  few  men  think,  but  all  men  have  opinions,  so 
far  as  it  appears  here.  I  would  rather  conclude  from  the  papers 
read,  the  discussions  had,  the  inquiries  answered  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn,  that  the  men  who  compose  this  membership 
were  men  of  thought  as  well  as  of  opinion. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  greatest  English  artist  of  his  time, 
once  painted  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddous.  He  styled  it 
"  The  Tragic  Muse."  In  the  folds  of  the  mantle  that  draped  her 
stately  shoulders  he  had  inscribed  his  name.  When  the  lady 
vieired  the  portrait  complete  for  the  first  time  the  name  caught 
her  eye.  Observing  what  seemed  to  him  a  disapproving  com- 
ment, Sir  Joshua  quickly  removed  all  objection  with  the  sug- 
gestive explanation,  '*  I  could  not,  Madam,  forego  the  opportunity 
of  sending  my  name  to  posterity  upon  the  hem  of  your  garment." 
Everyone  may  contribute  something  within  the  scope  of  his 
capacity  to  help  send  the  country  down  the  aisles  of  glory  into 
future  time ;  those  aisles  of  glory  of  which  America  was  wont  to 
boast,  now  those  aisles  of  glory  conceded  her  by  the  great  world 
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powers  of  the  day.     Everyone  may   contribute   something  for 
himself  or  the  institution  of  which  he  niay  be  a  moving  spirit  that 
may  inscribe  his  name  for  posterity  even  if  it  be  only  upon  the 
hem  of  the  nation's  garment.     (Applause.) 

President  Wright:  There  will  be  meetings  to-morrow  and 
Saturday  for  informal  conference  and  discussion,  but  with  our 
adjournment  to-day  all  the  formal  business  of  the  convention 
closes  Before  adjournment,  however,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  uniform  courtesy  to  me  and  to  assure  you  that — what  I  have 
attempted  every  year — I  hope  by  and  by  to  secure  a  committee 
on  nominations  that  will  take  a  new  turn.  It  is  difficult  to  pack 
a  committee,  jou  know,  but  I  shall  attempt  another  year  to  pack 
the  committee  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  make  a  new  departure. 
You  all  know  how  I  feel  about  this.  My  time  and  my  energy 
are  always  at  the  service  of  the  convention,  whether  in  the  Chair 
or  on  the  floor,  and  whether  on  the  floor  or  in  the  Chair  I  should 
do  all  I  could  to  assist  the  work  of  the  convention,  and  I  should  be 
exceedingly  happy  to  be  able  to  participate  more  freely  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  convention  from  the  floor  than  I  am  able  to  from 
the  chair.  Your  uniform  courtesy,  however,  impresses  me  and 
touches  me  deeply,  and  when  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  deeply  at 
heart  the  interests  of  these  State  bureaus  and  the  influence  upon 
them  and  upon  the  public  which  comes  trom  our  annual  conven- 
tion, I  only  emphasize  your  own  individual  feeling  upon  this 
matter.  I  think  that  our  bureaus  are  progressing.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  say  at  St  Louis  last  year  that  the  grade,  the  standard 
of  the  work  of  the  difierent  State  offices  was  improving,  and  I 
am  able  to  repeat  that  statement  this  year,  because  I  see  that 
everywhere  in  all  these  States  you  are  getting  nearer  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  work,  that  you  are  grappling  it  with 
a  greater  comprehension  ;  and  as  you  do  this  the  work  will  pro- 
ceed and  progress,  and  there  will  be  no  power  in  this  country, 
political  or  otherwise,  that  can  impair  t>r  restrict  the  work  of 
the  bureaus  or  in  any  way  offer  a  menace  to  their  usefulness. 
This  is  my  feeling,  gentlemen ;  and  now  when  we  are  approach- 
ing perhaps  a  vital  point,  a  turning  point  it  may  be,  in  the  work 
of  these  offices  as  influenced  by  the  permanent  Census  Office,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  help  to  shape  the  work  of 
the  permanent  office  at  Washington.    This,  I  am  sure,  we  can 
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do.  The. appointment  of  this  committee  was  made  with  a  view 
to  having  the  bureaus'  interests  centered  there.  I  have  no  right 
to  point  out  to  the  convention  in  open  session  some  of  the  motives 
which  led  me  to  select  the  gentlemen  who  were  selected 
to  act  with  me  on  this  committee,  but  let  me  assure  you  of  one 
thing — the  Director  of  the  Census  and  the  chief  statisticians  ot 
the  Census  office  are  our  friends,  and  now  is  the  time  to  secure 
for  future  work  the  results  ot  that  friendship.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  whirligig  of  time  and  politics  will  bring  about.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  administration  of  the  Census  Office  two 
or  three  years  hence  may  be.  Now  we  have  the  friendship  and 
warm  sympathy  of  every  person  from  the  Director  down  with 
our  work,  and  furthermore,  I  am  sure  that  we  have  the  warm 
friendship  and  sympathy  of  the  head  of  the  nation  In  this  work. 
Hence  this  summer  is  the  time  to  perfect  some  arrangement  by 
which  we  can  have  our  voice  in  shaping  the  future  work  of  the 
United  States  Census  Office,  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  I  se- 
lected the  particular  gentlemen  named,  feeling  that  they  could 
oflTer  the  greatest  assistance  in  this  matter. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  all  your  kindness,  and  I  wish  you 
happy  return  to  your  various  homes  and  that  this  large  conven- 
tion may  be  repeated  next  year. 
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The  following  reports  of  current  work  were  received  by  mail: 

IOWA. — Edward  D,  Brigham,  Commissioner :  Having  assum- 
ee  the  duties  of  this  oflSce  on  the  opeHing  date  of  the  New  Orleans 
convention,  I  can  only  give  an  incomplete  report  of  the  current 
work  to  be  pursued  by  the  Iowa  Bureau. 

Factory  inspection  will  be  the  specific  duty,  following  in  line 
with  recent  changes  in  the  law  governing  this  very  important 
feature  and  which  now  for  the  first  time  defines  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau  in  this  direction  in  a  very  salutory  manner. 

We  will  of  necessity  have  to  combine  our  statistical  investiga- 
tions and  other  inquiries  at  the  same  time  as  we  conduct  our  fac- 
tory inspection,  because  the  increased  duties  have  not  carried 
.  with  them  either  provision  for  an  increased  force  or  additional 
appropriation. 

It  is  now  my  purpo.se  to  first  take  up  the  statistics  of  cities  of 
Over  2,000  population,  keeping  closely  to  the  schedules  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  as  published  annually 
in  the  bulletins. 

I  will  make  a  special  investigation,  as  to  the  industrial  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Railroad  employees  of  the  State. 

A  special  investigation  relative  to  the  extent  that  Child  labor 
and  Convict  labor  prevails  in  the  state  and  their  influences  aflfect- 
ing  the  commercial  and  industriai  activities  of  the  state. 

Statistics  of  strikes  occurring  since  December  31,  1900,  will  be 
collected 

New  industries  established  in  the  state  and  the  profitable  loca- 
tion of  other  new  industries  will  be  made  a  special  feature  with 
statistics  applying  to  them  as  may  be  required. 

The  trade  unions  of  Iowa  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  exhibit  of  their  beneficial  features  relative  to  assistance  under 
the  following  heads  :  Assistance  to  secure  employment, — Sick 
and  accident  benefits,— and  funeral  or  insurance  provisions,  to- 
gether with  a  resume  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  their  mem- 
bers through  the  means  of  organization  without  resorting  to 
strikes;  this  latter  feature  has  become  so  markedly  noticeable 
with  the  trade  unions  of  Iowa  that  the  movement  would  not  be 
given  justice  if  it  were  omitted. 
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NEBRASKA :  C  E,  Watson,  Commissioner,  I  deeply  regret 
that  on  account  of  official  duties  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America 
at  New  Orleans,  lor  I  am  only  too  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  benefit  would  have  been  derived  from  the  discussions 
and  papers  presented  at  the  meeting,  Sir  John  Glover  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  England  on 
January  21st,  1902,  states  the  following  important  considera- 
tion, which  has  long  since  taken  hold  of  the  business  public  ot 
this  country : 

"It  is  many  years  since  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  useful  statistical  re- 
sult might  be  accomplished  if  persons  in  business  collected  the  published 
figures  of  their  own  trades,  and  brought  their  knowledge  and  judgment 
to  l)ear  on  their  interpretation,  seeing  that  statistics  are  for  the  most 
part  collected  and  published  by  officials  who  are  necessarily  with- 
out trade  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  *' 

It  seems  to  me  that  statistical  information  should  be  presented 
in  a  manner  where  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  therefrom, 
and  such  topics  should  be  treated  as  are  likely  to  bring  about  re- 
sults of  public  interest  and  importance.  While  European  coun- 
tries have  done  much  in  the  field  of  vital  statistics,  it  is  to  this 
country  that  the  commercial  men  of  the  world  look  for  the 
methods  employed  by  our  statisticians,  who  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  and  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  lines  of 
business  treated  by  them. 

Animadversion  need  not  be  made  to  the  fact  that  too  many  of 
our  state  bureaus  are  poorly  equipped  to  carry  on  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  several  subjects.  As  Factory  Inspector  I  have 
visited  a  large  number  of  business  establishments  in  the  cities  of 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  public  attention 
through  letters  and  interviews  to  questions  relating  to  child  and 
female  labor,  with  gratifying  results.  In  my  capacity  as  such  I 
have  been  enabled  to  test  the  validity  of  the  female  labor  law  of 
this  state,  having  won  a  suit  in  the  police  and  district  courts  ; 
the  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  and  I  have  every 
confidence  in  gaining  ultimate  success  I  propose  to  issue  the 
excellent  brief  presented  by  Attorney-General  Prout  and  his 
able  deputy,  Hon.  Norris  Brown,  in  pamphlet  form.  For  some 
reason  difficult  to  account  for,  the  deputy-labor  commissioner  has 
to  prepare  and  send  out  schedules  relating  to  farm  statistics 
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every  year.  As  a  great  many  of  the  assessors  in  different  counties 
refused  to  receive  these  schedules,  I  immediately  instituted  man- 
damus proceedings  against  an  assessor  in  Lancaster  county,  and 
since  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  I  find  myself  a  litigant  in  two  cases  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Bureau.  As  a  general  policy  I  have  chosen  for  myself  the 
task  of  enforcing  the  labor  laws  of  the  state  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  work  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to  bringing 
about  more  labor  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  very  satisfactory  progress  in  the  matter 
of  having  outside  fire-escapes  erected  on  buildings  requiring  the 
same.  Very  few  inside  fire  escapes  have  been  recommended  for 
use. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  still  little  better  than  a  dead 
letter  with  us.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  certificates  and  blanks 
which  have  been  sent  to  large  business  concerns  where  child 
labor  is  employed.  It  is  very  necessary  that  a  more  stringent 
law  regulating  the  time  of  juvenile  labor  should  be  passed  in  the 
near  future.  In  some  instances  children  are  employed  in  a  way 
that  shocks  the  stoutest  heart,  and  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  sight 
to  find  parents  who  spend  their  days  in  idleness  and  ease,  taking 
their  children's  meals  to  various  establishments  at  the  noon  hour 
— a  picture  sadly  reversed  from  what  many  of  us  have  seen  in 
past  years. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  considered  in  our  forthcoming 
biennial  report : 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Labor  Organizations. 

Nebraska's  Surplus  Products. 

Marriages  and  Divorces. 

County  Charities. 

Mortgage  Indebtedness. 

State  Dairy  Industry. 

State  Flouring  and  Grist  Mill  Products. 

State  Manufactures. 

Land  Values  in  State. 

The  Bureau  published  an  official  map  setting  forth  items  of 
interest  to  prospective  homeseekers,  and  the  first  edition  of  fif- 
teen thousand  copies  were  disposed  of  in  a  short  time.  A  demand 
for  another  edition  of  thirty-five  thousand  copies  was  made,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  small  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
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legislature  for  that  purpose,  no  effort  was  exerted  to  meet  the 
call.  After  mailing  a  large  number  of  copies  into  the  different 
states,  many  inquiries  were  received  from  prospective  settlers 
and  others  who  desired  to  know  something  concerning  suitable 
locations,  etc.,  but  as  we  were  not  engaged  in  a  land  office  bust" 
ness,  the  idea  suggested  itself  that  a  real  estate  dealers*  associa- 
tion should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  state. 
The  task  was  soon  undertaken  and  received  the  active  support 
of  this  office,  with  the  result  that  a  convention  was  called  and  an 
association  perfected,  with  a  membership  representing  every 
county  in  the  state. 

I  have  just  received  information  from  reliable  sources  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  validity 
of  the  present  female  labor  law.  I  regard  the  result  as  a  splendid 
victory  and  entertain  the  hope  that  much  good  to  the  laboring 
classes  will  be  derived  by  virtue  of  the  decision  rendered,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  from  now  on  Nebraska  will  be  in  a  position 
to  emulate  the  example  of  the  slates  which  have  done  yeoman 
service  in  the  cause  of  labor.  I  might  also  add  that  the  other 
case  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  is  sustained  by 
the  court. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.- Z.  H.  Carroll,  Commissioner:  The 
next  report  of  this  Bureau  will  be  issued  about  December  i,  1902, 
and  will  embrace  several  new  features  hitherto  uncovered.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  compilation  of  manufacturing  statistics  of 
the  state,  which  will  be  presented  by  industries,  by  counties  and 
by  cities,  there  will  be  special  chapters  on  New  Hampshire 
creameries,  with  especial  reference  to  their  standing  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  on  the  leading  industries  of  the  state, 
with  comparisons.  Strikes  will  be  treated  of  and  some  attention 
paid  to  factory  inspection  in  other  States,  New  Hampshire  thus 
iar  possessing  no  legislation  regarding  the  inspection  of  manu- 
facturing establishments.  New  legislation  affecting  labor  inter- 
ests, and  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  will  likewise 
be  presented. 

The  **  Good  Roads "  agitation  has  prompted  this  Bureau  to 
ascertain  important  facts  regarding  New  Hampshire  highways, 
and  it  will  present  in  its  next  report  tables  showing  the  amount 
of  taxes  assessed  in  each  city  or  town,  the  amount  expended  for 
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highway  purposes,  with  the  expenditures  for  summer  and  win- 
ter given  separately,  the  number  of  miles  of  highway  in  each 
place,  the  cost  per  mile  per  annum,  and  the  wages  paid  in  this 
line  of  work. 

The  many  inquiries  received  in  relation  to  unoccupied  man- 
ufacturing plants  and  water  power  privileges  have  presented  a 
necessity  for  information  along  this  line  and  at  the  present 
writing  facts  in  regard  to  unoccupied  plants,  their  condition, 
their  horse-power  and  undeveloped  water  power  in  each  city  or 
town  are  being  rapidly  compiled. 

The  fires  in  maufactu^'ing  establiAments  for  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  report  will  be  recorded  and  there  will  be  a  chap- 
ter on  industrial  chronology. 

Manual  training  will  be  discussed  by  the  principals  of  the  only 
two  such  schools  in  the  State,  and  other  topics  may  be  taken  up 
should  occasion  present  itself. 

NEW  JERSEY.— Ji^wj.  Stainsby,  Commissioner:  The  twen- 
ty-fourth annual  report  o^  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  printers  at  th's  writing,  but  will  not,  in  all 
probability  be  ready  for  distribution  before  May  first. 

The  principal  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  are  the  statis- 
tics of  manufactures,  employment,  hours  of  labor  and  wages  on 
sieam  railroads  in  New  Jersey;  the  products  of  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etable canning  industry;  current  graded  weekly  wage  rates,  and 
hours  of  labor  in  various  occupations,  number  of  persons  who 
work  Sundays;  and  a  study  of  the  diseases  and  diaease  tenden- 
cies peculiar  to  the  hatting  and  the  glass  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  whiah  are  treated  ex- 
haustively, there  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  trades  union 
benefits  began  in  the  report  of  1900;  an  account  of  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  that  occurred  during  the  year,  and  a  list  of  facto- 
ries that  had  moved  from  the  State  elsewhere,  or  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  receivers,  or  had  been  closed  permanently. 

There  is  also  the  usual  annual  installment  of  labor  legislation, 
and  a  syllabus  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  higher  courts  of 
the  State  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  workingmen. 

The  collection  and  publication  annually  of  the  statistics  of 
manufactures  are  provided  for  by  law  as  a  part   of  the  work  of 
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the  Bureau,  and  must  be  done  each  year.  The  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  at  liberty  to  determine  what  other  lines  of  investigation 
may  be  taken  up,  always  Of  course  with  due  regard  to  the  out 
line  of  duties  prescribed  in  the  act  of  1S78.  under  which  the 
Bureau  was  organized. 

These  are  to  report  annually  statistical  detail  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  *'  especially  in  its  relation  to 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes." 

Since  my  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  every  resource   within  my  reach  has  been   utilized  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  in    letter  and  in  spirit,   for   vhich  the 
Bureau  was  organized.     The  work  of  building  up  the  confidence 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Bureau,  although  difficult  and  slow 
for  a  time,  has  been  successful,  and  the   result  is  better   and 
more  reliable  information,  given  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
cheerfulness  than  in  the  early  days.     These  statistics  are  now 
regarded  with  great  favor  by  all  classes  of  people  in   our  State, 
and  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  business  barometer  which 
reflects  and  records  the  finest  fluctuations  in  industrial  interests. 
The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  carrying  out  what  may 
be  called. the  moral  side  of  the  Bureau's  mission,  that  is  to  say» 
giving  details  relating  to  the  environment  of  the  wage  earner  at 
work  and  at  home  has  been  found  ia  the   apparent  indifference 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  as  a  class.     Several  efforts  made  to 
obtain  the  amount  and  the  sources  of  income  of  families,  the 
number  of  persons  whose  wants  had  to  be  supplied  from  it,  with 
other  particulars  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  elucidation  oi  the 
subject,  fell  far  short  of  the  measure  of  success  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  justified  the  Bureau  in  looking  for. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  trades  unions.  Several  inquiries 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  to  show  the  public  the  good  for  wliich 
these  organizations  stand  and  the  manner  in  which  they  effect 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  their  members,  did  not  yield  the 
results  looked  for ;  this  was  not  because  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  unions,  or  unwillingness  to  place  their  records  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Bureau,  for  almost  without  exception  reports  were 
made  by  them  when  called  for;  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  thai 
records  are  not  kept  with  sufficient  clearness  to  permit  the  ex- 
traction of  essential  information  from  them. 
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The  Bureau  has,  however,  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  call- 
ing on  the  unions  at  short  intervals  for  information,  keeping 
before  them  as  much  as  possible  the  idea  that  thej  are  an  import- 
ant fa'ctor  in  the  social  and  industrial  economy  of  the  State,  and 
as  such  are  charged  with  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  their  acts 
that  should  bring  to  the  management  of  their  affairs  the  wisest 
and  best  men  to  be  found  in  their  ranks. 

The  Bureau  now  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
unions,  and  without  in  any  way  allying  itself  with  them  or  be- 
coming an  advocate  of  their  policies,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
impartial  agency  through  which  their  side  of  the  case  will  receive 
sympathetic  treatment  and  be  placed  before  the  public  in  an 
unprejudiced  light. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  current  year  as  now  laid  out, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  inquiry  into  the  health  conditions  of 
occupations ;  the  jewelry  and  leather  industries  being  the  ones 
selected  for  that  purpose;  a  study  of  the  building  trades  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  February  28th.  1902,  and  an  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  of  the  oyster  and  the  s'^ad  fisheries  of  the 
State.  Some  lines  of  minor  importance  will  be  taken  up,  but 
the  above  are  the  principal  matters  to  be  gone  into. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  $6,000;  out  of  this  all  salaries  for  the  help  employed  in 
the  pffice  and  agents  employed  outside  must  be  paid.  There  is 
an  additional  appropriation  for  office  stationery  and  blanks,  of 
$300.  The  salaries  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy, 
$2,500  and  $2,000  respectively,  are  paid  out  of  the  regular  State 
fund  and  are  not  charged  against  the  Bureau  appropriation. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA.— i?^^^r/  Glockliytg,  Com'r.  The  in- 
vestigation for  the  present  year  will  relate  to  Labor  Organizations, 
conditions  of  wage-workers  as  to  hours  of  labor,  wages  and  such 
other  information  necessary  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
general  conditions  and  relations  to  their  employers.  Data  will 
also  be  sought  and  compiled  relating  to  manufacturers  of  the 
Province,  and  investigation  will  be  made  into  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  Ontario  during  the  year  1901.  An  effort  will  be  made 
also  to  compile  a  complete  Directory  of  the  Labor  Organizations 
in  Ontario. 
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The  aforesaid  subjects  of  investigation  will  be  practically  a 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  two  former  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bureau:  The  existence  of  this  Department  of  Government 
in  Canada,  being  new  to  our  people^js  not  fully  understood.  Our 
experience  has  been  like  the  experience  of  other  countries  at  the 
inception  of  like  departments — viz.,  we  have  been  regarded  with 
some  suspicion.  However,  the  confidence  of  Labor  Organizations 
in  the  Ontario  Labor  Bureau  to  assist  them  in  gathering  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  value  to  them,  is  rapidly  increasing  and  its  true 
purpose  becoming  better  understood.  The  suspicion  existing  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  Bureaus  of  Labor,  such  as  that  of  Ontario, 
are  not  in  their  interests,  is  fast  passing  away.  The  response  to  in- 
quiries last  year,  while  not  complete,  was  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  previous  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ere  long  the  fullest 
confidence  will  be  established,  not  only  on  the  part  of  wage  earn- 
ers but  with  manufacturers  also;  resulting  in  their  fullest  co- 
operation to  assist  the  Bureau  in  the  collection  of  such  data  as 
may  be  desired  to  present  accurate  conditions  existing,  that  will 
enable  our  Legislators  and  others  to  reach  a  solution  of  public 
questions  that  tend  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Province. 

During  the  last  Session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  an  import- 
ant measure  to  wage-earners  was  enacted,  which  reads  as  follows: 
I.  Section  4  of  The  Trades  Disputes  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sub-sections  : — 

(4)  If  any  difPerence  shall  arise  between  any  corporation  or 
person  employing  ten  or  more  employees,  and  such  employees 
threatening  to  result,  or  resulting  in  a  strike  on  the  part  of 
such  employees,  or  a  lockout  on  the  part  of  such  employer  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar,  when  requested  in  writing 
to  do  so,  by  five  or  more  of  said  employees,  or  by  the  employers, 
or  by  the  Mayor,  or  Reeve  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  in- 
dustry is  situated,  to  visit  the  place  of  such  disturbance  and 
dilligently  seek  to  mediate  between  such  employer  and  em- 
ployees. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to  promote  conditions 
favorable  to  a  settlement  by  endeavoring  to  allay  distrust,  to 
remove  causes  of  friction,  to  promote  good  feelingr,  to  restore 
confidence,  and  to  encourage  the  parties  to  come  together  and 
themselves  effect  a  settlement,  and  also  to  promote  agreements 
between  employers  and  employees  with  a  view  to  the  submis- 
sion of  differences  to  conciliation  or  arbitration  before  resort- 
ing to  strikes  or  lock-outs. 
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The  eflfect  of  the  foregoing  measure  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Labor  Bureau  the  power  to  act  as  Conciliator  in  In- 
dustrial disputes  within  the  Province. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.—/.  •  V,  Barton,  Commissioner :  The 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  West  Virginia,  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  June  i,  1902,  and  will  contain  six 
chapters. 

Chapter  I.  Industrial  conditions  are  given  by  a  series  of 
tables' showing  by  industries  number  employed  January  i,  1901, 
and  January  i,  1902,  with  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease,  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  operation,  daily  hours  of  labor,  amount  paid  in 
wages,  in  diflFerent  industries,  with  per  cent  of  increase  or  de- 
crease in  wage  rates  during  1901. 

Chapter  II.  New  Industries  established  in  West  Virginia  in 
1900  and  1901,  giving  name  of  establishment,  location,  capital 
invested,  wages  paid  monthly,  number  employed,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  compared  with  the  new  industries  for  1897-1899,  show- 
ing per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  establishments,  number 
employed,  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly  and  capital  invested. 
The  information  contained  in  this  chapter  will  tell  its  own  story 
of  the  increased  business  activity,  and  of  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  Little  Mountain  State. 

Chapter  III.  Economic  Conditions  ot  Organized  Labor  in 
West  Virginia.  The  presentation  under  this  title  will  show  that 
organized  labor  has  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  growth  and 
progress  of  the  State.  A  work  of  this  kind  has  never  before 
been  undertaken  in  West  Virginia  and  its  value  will  be  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  complete  directory  of  all  labor  bodies 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  tables  that  will  show  number  of  organiza- 
tions, location,  date  of  organization,  membership,  daily  hours  of 
labor,  and  minimum  and  maximum  rate  of  wages  in  different 
occupations. 

Chapter  IV.  Report  of  the  Employment  Bureau.  This  de- 
partment was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  session  of 
1901.  The  table  on  the  last  page  of  this  chapter  will  show  the 
wisdom  of  that  act  and  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  this 
department.  Considering  that  we  have  passed  through  a  year 
of  great  industrial  prosperity,  the  report  of  this  department  will 
show  a  marked  degree  of  success. 
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Chapter  V.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Inspection.  The 
table  will  show  number  of  establishments  inspected,  n^me  of  es- 
tablishment, location,  industry,  number  of  weeks  in  operation 
during  1901,  daily  hours  of  labor,  and  number  employed,  male 
and  female 

Chaptkr  VI.  Will  give  Labor  Legislation,  enforcement  of 
labor  laws,  labor  conditions,  value  and  influence  of  labor  statis- 
tics, by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Labor  Day  as  a  legal  holiday  in  the  different  States,  chronology 
of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and  recommendations. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  is  $3,500,  in- 
cluding salaries.  The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  is  I.  V.  Barton, 
Commissioner,  John  R.  Foster,  Assistant  Commissioner,  and 
Miss  May  Buchanan,  Clerk. 
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MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cials of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  met  in  the  Ban- 
quet Room  of  the  New  St.  Charles,  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  i, 
1902,  at  10:30  a.  m.  The  President,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
called  the  convention  to  order  (pp.  14-16). 

Hon.  Samuel  L-  Gilmore.  City  Attorney,  addressed  the  con- 
vention, welcoming  it  to  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans,  and 
President  Wright  responded  (pp.iy-'iS). 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  responded : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

James  T.  Smith,  Colorado,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

W.  D.  Parker,  Connecticut,  Chief  Clerk  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

David  Ross,  Illinois,  Secretary  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Indiana,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Louisiana,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  Maryland,  Chiet  of  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics;  J.  G.  Schonfarber,  Assistant  Chief 

Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Massachusetts,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor. 

Scott  Griswold,  Michigan,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  M.  J. 
McLeod,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  0*Donnell,  Minnesota,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

William  Anderson,  Missouri,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

John  McMackin,  New  York,  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  George  A. 
Stevens  and  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Deputies;  Jno.  J.  Bealin,  Su- 
perintendent Free  Employment  Office,  New  York  City. 

Henry  B.  Varner,  North  Carolina,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics. 
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Halford  Erickson,  Wisconsin,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
James  W.  Latta,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  Department  of  In- 
ternal AiFairs,  (honorary  member). 

The  President  announced  the  following  order  of  business, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  convention,  and  on  motion  it 
was  adopted : 

April  i. — 10.30  A.  M. . 

Opening  address  by  President  ot  the  convention. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  His  Excellency,  W.  W.  Heard, 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Paul  Capde- 
vielle,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  by  Hon.  Samuel  L. 
Gilmore. 

Response  by  the  President. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  Dymond,  on  "The  Resources  of  the 
State  ot  Louisiana.*' 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Thomas  Harrison,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Response  by  the  President. 

Paper  by  Dr.  R.  R,  Kuczynski,  of  Germany,  on  "  Occupation 
and  Manufacturing  Censuses."  . 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Kuczynski's  paper. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

2:30  P.  M. 

New  business. 

Paper  by  Wm.  M.  Steuart,  Chief  of  Dision  of  Manufactures, 
U.  S.  Census  office,  on  "  Co-operation  between  Federal  and 
State  Statistical  Offices," 

Convention  business. 

Reports  of  commissioners  on  current  work,  and  touching  upon 
the  influence  of  their  respective  bureaus  as  affecting  public  pol- 
icy. 

April  2. — §:3o  A.  M. 

Continuation  of  reports  on  current  work,  etc. 
Convention  business. 

April  3. — 9:30  A  M. 

Conclusion  of  reports  on  current  work. 
Reports  of  committees. 
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Electiot)  of  officers. 
Convention  business. 

April  4. — 10  A.  M. 
Convention  business. 

April  5. — 10  A.  M. 

Convention  business.    ' 
Adjournment  sine  die. 

Hon  John  Dymond  addressed  the  convention  on  "The  Resour- 
ces of  the  State  of  Louisiana."  (p.  18-25). 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dymond's  address  Hon.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Louisiana,  welcomed  the  con- 
vention to  Louisiana  and  to  New  Orleans  (pp  25-28). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMackin,  o^New  York,  the  Director  of  the 
Census  and  his  statistical  deputies  were  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  the  following  commit- 
tees were  appointed  by  the  chair : 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  of  Meeting :  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Kansas ;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  Louisiana. 

Committee  on  Resolutions  :  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  Varner,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Kuczynski,  of  Germany,  read  a  paper  on  "Occupa- 
tion and  Manufacturing  Censuses,"  which  was  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  convention  (pp.  28-48). 

At  I  o'clock  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  2:30  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. — April  i. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with 
President  Wright  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  M.  Steuart.  Chief  of  Division  of  Manufactures, 
Census  oflSce,  read  a  paper  on  ''Co-operation  between  Federal 
and  State  Statistical  OflSces,"  which  was  discussed  (pp.  49-75). 

Mr.  Parker  of  Connecticut,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place 
of  Meeting  without  debate : 
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Resolved,,  That  this  convention  hold  its  next  annual  meeting"  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring" 
with  the  Director  of  the  Census;  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  their  work 
apd  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  will  tend  to  such  uniformity  and  the 
elimination  of  duplication. 

Mr.  Parker  also  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate  : 

Whereas,  The  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  6th,  1902,  establish- 
ing" a  permanent  census  office  provides  for  the  collection  of  various  clas- 
ses of  statistics  which  in  some  degree  and  at  different  times  the  Bureaus 
of  Labor  and  other  statistical  offices  in  the  several  states  collect  for  their 
respective  localities  ;  and 

Whereas,  said  Act  provides  for  the  collection  in  1905,  and  every  ten 
years  thereafter,  of  statistics  of  manufactures  confined  to  manufacturing* 
establishments  under  the  factory  system  ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  State  bureaus  and  that 
of  the  permanent  census  office  ef  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
brought  into  co-oi>erative  relations  through  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by 
which  the  work  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the  lines  indi- 
cated can  be  made  practically  uniform  ; 

Therefor  be  it  Resolved,  that  in  order  to  secure  proper  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Census  office  and  the  various  State  bureaus,  a 
committee  of  four  be  appointed,  of  which  committee  the  President  of  this 
Association  shall  be  one,  to  confer  with  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Cen- 
sus and  to  represent  the  interests  and  work  of  the  State  labor  bureaus  ; 
and,  further,  that  in  conference  with  the  Director  such  Federal  and  State 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  securing"  co-operative  relations  be 
considered  and  reported,  with  other  recommendations,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing" of  this  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  oflFered  the  following  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  section  10  of  the  rules  of  the  association,  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually,  at  a  place 
chosen  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  to  be  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

At  4  30  p.  m.  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  9:30  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  2. 

Wednesday,  April  2. 

The  convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President 
Wright  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Parker,  ot  Connecticut,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Whbrbas,  The  Free  Public  Employment  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States  are  conducted  and  managed  principally  by  departments  of  labor 
in  the  several  States,  and 

Whereas,  The  work  of  these  Bureaus  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  control  of  the  commissions  of  labor,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  all  such  officials 
and  those  persons  connected  officially  with  such  Bureaus  or  Agencies 
be  and  they  are  hereby  made  members  of  this  Association;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  reports  of  the  representatives  of  such  Free  Em- 
bloyment  Bureaus  or  Agencies  be  made  at  the  regular  meetings  of  this 
Association  and  be  included  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  same. 

President  Wright  read  a  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Howard 
Memorial  Library,  of  New  Orleans,  inviting  the  members  of  the 
convention  to  visit  that  institution,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  reply  to  the  Librarian,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Clark,  called  the  roll  of  States  for  reports 
as  to  current  work  and  as  to  the  influence  of  the  work  of 
the  bureaus  on  public  policy  (pp.75  155). 

Upon  motion  the  convention  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  the 
following  morning. 

Thursday,  April  3. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with 
President  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  continued  the  call  of  the  roll  of  States  for  re- 
ports as  to  their  current  work.  etc. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  of  the  different  States  and  the 
disscussion,  letters  from  the  commissioners  of  Canada  and  the 
States  of  Washington,  West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey  were  read  expressing  their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report  as  follows,  and  the  same 
was  adopted : 

April  1,  1902. 
Jambs  M.  Clark,  Sec-Treas., 

In  account  with  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  St- 
atistics of  America. 
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Dr. 

May  23,  1901— For  balance  on  han<J .$  40.01 

"     Annual  dues  1991-2 130.00 

•*     Receipts  for  Proceeding's 226.80 

$3%.  81 

Cr. 

For  printing"  proceedings,  etc.,  etc $276.54 

**    Charles  W.  Morris,  Official  Stenographer 50.00 

**    R.  M.  Place,  Office  Stenographic  work 10.00 

**    Badges,  Stamps  and  Sundry  Expenses 30.10 — $366.64 

Balance  due  the  Association  April  1,  *02 $  30.17 

Mr.  Wadlin,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  favor- 
ably the  resolutions  relating  to  free  employment  bureaus  and  to 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  census  and  State  statistical 
oflSces,  and  the  same  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Anderson,  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place 
of  Meeting,  reported  favorably  the  resolutions  substituting  a 
new  section  for  section  lo  of  the  constitution  and  selecting  Wash- 
ington, IX  Cm  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1903,  and  recommended 
the  following  as  the  officers  to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C 

First  Vice  President—B.  F.  Johnson,  Indiana. 

Second  Vice  President— H.  B.  Varner,  North  Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer— James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Committee — Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C; 
James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania;  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas;  David 
Ross,  Illinois;  Thos.  A.  Smith,  Maryland. 

Official  Stenographer — Charles  W  Morris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  three  sections  of  the  report  of  the  committee  were  consid- 
ered seriatim  and  unanimously  adopted. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted  relating  to 
co-operation  between  the  Federal  Census  Office  and  State  sta- 
tistical offices,  the  following  committee  was  appointed : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington ;  William  Anderson,  Missouri ; 
John  McMackin,  New  York ;  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  the  above-named 
committee  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan 
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for  uniformity  of  the  work  of  the  different  bureaus,  said  plan  to 
be  submitted  lor  the  consideration  of  the  next  convention. 

Mr.  Wadlin,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the 
following  resolution,  and  the  same  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to 
His  Excellency  W.  W.  Heard,  Governor,  and  to  His  Honor  Paul  Capde- 
vielle,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  for  their  welcome  to  the  State  and  city 
and  for  the  hospitality  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  our  visit  inter- 
esting- and  profitable;  to  Hon.  John  Dymond,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Gilmore, 
Dr.  R.  R.  Kuczynski  and  Mr.  William  M.  Steuart,  for  their  addresses 
before  the  convention;  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company,  the  New  Orleans  City  Railway  Company, 
the  owners  of  the  steamer,  **  Robert  W.  Wilmot,"  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Blake- 
ley,  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  for  generous  courtesies  extended;  to  the 
press  of  New  Orleans  for  the  full  and  accurate  reports  made  of  our 
meetings,  and  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Harrison,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of 
lyouisiana,  for  his  co-operation  and  assistance  in  perfecting  the  ar- 
rangements for  our  meetings  and  entertainment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  Maryland,  the  executive 
committee  was  instructed  to  have  presented  at  the  next  conven- 
tion some  method  of  securing  statistics  relating  to  taxation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
work  of  the  convention  Friday  and  Saturday  should  consist  of 
a  discussion  of  the  various  reports  that  had  been  made,  including 
a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  bureau  work  on  the  general 
progress  of  the  several  States. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  until  lo  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
following  day. 

Friday,  April  4. 

The  convention  reconvened  in  pursuance  with  adjournment, 
with  Vice  President  James  T.  Smith,  of  Colorado,  in  the  chair. 
After  a  general  discussion  on  the  Influence  of  Bureau  Work  as 
effecting  Public  Policy,  at  twelve,  noon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Kansas,  the  convention  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  Sat- 
urday morning. 

Saturday,  April  5. 

This  session,  ccnstituting  the  closing  hour  of  the  New  Orleans. 
Convention,  was  presided  over  by  Vice  President  Smith,  of  Colo- 
rado, and  on  motion  of  Mr  Ross,  of  Ulinois,  adjourned  at  io.-30 
a.  m.  sine  die. 
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Chronology  of  Bureaus. 


state. 


When 
issed. 


United    SUtes 1884 

Dominion  of  Cmnada 1900 

California, 1883 

Census  Office 1902 

Colorado,    1887 


Connecticut 1873 
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Date. 
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state. 


When   I 
organ 
ised. 


Chief  OfBcera. 
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When  I  Incumbencj. 

State.  orgmn-  Chief  OOomi.  
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RUIvES 

OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS 

OF 

Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 


Adopted  May  24,  1892,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  as  amended 

at  various  times. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of  methods 
of  work,  current  and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor 
or  Industrial  Statistics  and  kindred  departments  with  which  its 
members  are  connected  in  their  respective  States;  also,  to  foster 
the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas,  and  in  various  ways 
seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of  Statistics;  to 
present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  transact  all  such  business 
as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of 
Commissioners  and  Chiefs  of  State  and  National  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks. 
All  ex-commissioners  and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association,  entitled  to  all  rights  ex- 
cept election  to  office ;  and  all  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be 
entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
First   Vice-President,    Second    Vice-President,    Secretary-Treas- 
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urer,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

5.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  ccmvention  annually, 
by  ballot,  and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total 
number  cast  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which 
they  were  nominated.  All  officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties  immediately 
after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  must,  by  either  session  or  cor- 
respondence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previ- 
ous to  the  date  selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  days  after 
such  agreement,  issue  the  official  call  for  the  convention,  which 
must  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to 
consist  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the 
State  wherein  the  next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to 
be  selected  by  ballot,  and  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Association.  It  shall  have  charge  of  all  preliminary  ar- 
rangements pertaining  to  each  convention  that  occurs  during 
the.  term  of  said  committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  same,  occasioned  by 
whatever  cause. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five 
dollars  per  year  for  each  State  represented,  and  as  much  more 
as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association ;  pro- 
vided, that  the  maximum  cost  of  said  respective  membership  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  State  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will 
be  suspended  from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are 
paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  association  shall  be  held  annually, 
at  a  place  chosen  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  to 
be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot 
be  changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident 
member  in  the  State  where  said  convention  was  to  have  been  held. 
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12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  President, 
First  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  the  convention,  is.  hereby 
created,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions 
as  they  may  deem,  in  their  judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be 
taken  up  for  investigation  by  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through 
at  least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  trans- 
act such  business  as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The 
First- Vice  President  shall  perform  all  duties  of  the  President  in 
the  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President.  The 
Seccmd  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  President  and  First 
Vice-President. 

15.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  at  cost.  The  Secretary  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record 
of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact  correspondence 
incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books, 
papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  Association. 

16.  All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 
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PROC£CDINGS. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention-  It  is  a  very  great  delight  to 
see  SO  large  an  attendance  at  the  opening  of  this,  our  nineteenth 
annual  convention.  I  believe  we  have  before  us  at  this  session 
business  more  important  and  more  far-reaching,  than  any  we 
have  ever  undertaken  at  any  of  our  meetings.  The  statistical 
service  of  the  country  needs  reorganization,  or,  rather,  it  needs 
moulding. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  New  Orleans  convention  you 
appointed  a  committee  to  meet  in  conference  with  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  Census  Office,  with  a  view  to  coordinating  and 
collaborating  the  satistical  work  of  the  country.  The  delicacy 
of  this  mission  of  the  committee  you  will  readily  understand, 
because  you  all  know  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  State 
bureaus  and  of  the  United  States  office,  and  to  bring  into  har- 
monious relations  the  transactions  of  the  State  and  Federal 
offices,  so  that  neither  should  lose  its  importance  but  increase  its 
activities  and  the  value  of  its  work,  was  a  task  with  which  the 
committee  had  to  deal.  At  the  proper  time  this  cc«nmittee  will 
report,  and  there  can  be  a  general  discussion  upon  it ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  line  this  convention  can  do  more  than  any  other 
body  towards  making  the  statistical  services  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  because  you 
represent  so  many  different  interests,  which,  however  divergent 
they  may  be,  have  the  same  end  in  view  and  should  be  working  in 
harmony. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ccnnmissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  are  the  governors  of 
our  district,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  should  appear  here  this  morning,  as  he  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  do,  and  give  the  gentlemen  of  the  convention  the  wel- 
come of  the  District. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BY  HON.    H.   B.   F.    MACFARLAND. 


Mr.  Macfarland:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention:  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  here.  We 
hope  that  you  will  conclude  to  hold  your  convention  here 
every  year;  certainly  there  can  be  no  better  place.  Looking 
out  of  those  windows,  you  can  see  the  Washington  monument, 
and  with  the  eye  of  faith  you  can  even  see  Moimt  Vernon, 
and  surely  the  home  of  Washington,  a  city  which  Washington 
planned,  a  city  which  bears  his  name,  is  the  very  place  where 
statisticians  should  assemble. 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  welcome  to  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  the  members  of  this  convention,  for  I  feel  that  you  are 
the  men,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  who  have  prob- 
bly  done  more  than  any  other  equal  number  of  men  toward  a 
right  solution  of  what  we  commonly  call  the  problem  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  latest  and  greatest  service  which  you  have 
rendered,  the  noble  work  of  your  president,  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  anthracite 
coal  strike — and  it  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance  that  it 
had  its  culmination  in  this  very  room,  for  it  was  here  that 
memorable  and  eminently  important  document,  the  report  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  was  framed — is  still 
so  fresh  in  the  pubHc  mind  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
it  in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  your  deeds.  The  men  who 
first  suggested,  forty  years  ago,  the  establishment  of  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States  and  induced  Massachu- 
setts to  lead  the  way,  in  1869,  with  the  first  bureau,  builded 
far  better  than  they  knew.  Whatever  their  motives  may  have 
been,  and  whatever*  their  hopes  may  have  been,  they  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  remarkable  development  of  that  thought.  At 
first  it  seemed  to  many  as  though  these  bureaus  might  be  or 
might  become  political  and  partisan,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  rendering  any  real  and  lasting  service  to  the  community. 
Figures  will  not  lie,  but  figurers  do  so;  and  they  lie  most  un- 
scrupulously when  they  are  figuring  for  partisan  purposes. 
There  is  one  thing  certainly  worse  than  having  no  statistics, 
and  that  is  to  have  partisan  statistics.     If  the  officials  of  the 
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bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and  especially  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  bureau,  had  been  generally  partisan  in  their 
work,  the  result  would  have  been  worse  than  useless.  They 
would  never  have  risen  out  of  the  status  of  mere  statisticians 
of  the  lowest  sort;  but  because  they  have  so  generally,  if  not 
universally  done  their  work  honestly,  impartially,  and  with  a 
desire  for  truth,  and  truth  only,  rather  than  to  prove  any  the- 
ory, they  have  risen  to  the  plane  of  sociologists  while  helping 
to  settle  in  the  most  practical  way  economic  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  congratulate  you,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  these  men,  on  this  splendid  success,  which  is  of  world- 
wide significance,  characteristic  of  the  altruism  of  our  time, 
and  yielding  to  you  and  to  those  who,  like  you,  have  won  it,  an 
imperishable  honor. 

President  Wright:  Mr.  Commissioner,  on  behalf  of  the 
convention,  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  hearty  wel- 
come. It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  personally,  and  I 
think  to  every  gentleman  present,  that  you  should  come  here 
this  morning  and  extend  this  welcome,  for  we  have'  followed 
you  through  many  years.  This  is  your  home.  You  have  spent 
nearly  all  your  life  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  you  have 
shaped  public  sentiment  here;  and  there  is  no  man  connected 
with  the  press  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  with  the 
press  in  this  city,  who  has  utilized  more  thoroughly,  more 
carefully,  and  more  discreetly  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  of  the  United  States.  You 
have  known  how  to  handle  these  results  without  partisanship ; 
you  have  practised  what  you  have  just  indicated  as  the  proper 
method  of  using  statistics. 

You  will  be  gratified  to  know,  in  the  line  of  your  own  re- 
marks, that  whatever  the  motive  which  lay  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  State  bureaus,  and  even  behind  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners,  the  men  who  have  taken  charge 
of  them  have  realized  the  importance  and  the  sacredness  of 
their  work,  and  I  know  of  no  instance,  as  I  have  often  stated 
to  the  convention,  where  the  work  of  the  offices  has  been  pros- 
tituted to  partisan  purposes.  A  man  may  have  come  in  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Labor  to  pay  a  political  debt,  but  the  mo- 
ment that  appointment  was  made  and  the  Commissioner  saw 
the  real  value  of  the  work  which  was  delegated  to  him,  he 
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arose  to  the  impartiality  and  the  nonpartisanship  of  true  sta- 
tistical investigation. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  your  welcome  is  doubly  pleasant,  be- 
cause you  understand  more  than  most  men  the  true  genius  of 
the  statistical  work  of  this  great  chain  of  states.  There  are 
now  thirty-two  bureaus  in  this  country,  growing  out  of  that 
one  little  organization  away  back  in  1869.  As  these  gentle- 
men are  aware — and  probably  yourself,  Mr.  Commissioner — 
this  chain  has  extended  around  the  globe,  so  that  the  influence 
of  American  labor  statistics  has  been  felt  everywhere.  Now 
we  are  about  to  make  a  new  departure,  a  departure  which  I 
think  you  will  entirely  indorse  as  a  student  of  sociological  and 
economic  matters.  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  thank  you  most 
cordially  for  your  welcome  and  for  your  presence  this  morn- 
ing.    (Applause.) 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  the  Commissioners  have  brought 
their  deputies  with  them.  I  think  this  is  a  sign  of  progress. 
Under  our  by-laws,  every  deputy  or  chief  clerk  of  any  State 
bureau  is  a  member  of  this  association.  Our  membership  has 
been  increased  by  the  action  of  the  convention  at  New  Orleans 
in  making  the  Director  of  the  Census  and  his  chief  statistical 
staff  members  also.  We  have  also  extended  the  membership 
by  bringing  into  the  association  the  heads  of  the  free  employ- 
ment bureaus.  This  opens  the  way  not  only  to  a  larger  con- 
vention but  to  a  larger  field  of  work. 

President  Wright  then  announced  that  he  had  arranged  to 
have  the  members  of  the  association  presented  to  Mr.  Cortel- 
you,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Accordingly,  at  10 130,  they  were  escorted  to  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's  office,  where  he  received  them  and  made  the  following 
remarks : 

Mr,  Cortelyou:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you,  gentle- 
men. You  are  engaged  in  a  class  of  work  that  appeals 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  new  department.  I  shall  say  but  a 
word  to  you,  and  that  is  that  in  this  work  you  will  have  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  department.  Our  statistical  and 
scientific  bureaus  will  in  turn  look  to  you  for  cooperation  in 
what  we  may  attempt  to  do,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  at  this 
time  we  are  so  well  represented  in  your  councils  by  your  pres- 
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ident,  Commissioner  Wright,  Mr.  North,  and  by  others  con- 
nected with  the  national  government.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  coming  here,  and  assure  you  again  that  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you  and  to  join  with  those  who  welcome  you 
to  Washington. 


COOPERATION    AND     UNIFICATION     IN     FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  STATISTICAL  WORK. 


BY  S.   N.  D.   NORTH. 


Two  laws  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  statistical 
work  of  the  Federal  Government  were  enacted  by  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress.  One  was  the  act  of  March  6,  1902,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  Census  Office ;  the  other  was  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1903,  establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  concentrating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Cabinet 
officer  a  number  of  the  Government  bureaus  hitherto  engaged  in 
special  statistical  inquiries  along  independent  lines.  Either  act. 
by  itself,  would  have  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  field  of 
Government  statistics;  together,  they  are  the  most  important 
steps  ever  taken  by  the  government  of  this  or  any  other  country 
to  promote  the  science  of  statistics. 

It  is  for  those  who  happen  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  exe- 
cuting these  laws,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  lay  the  plans  on  a  basis 
so  broad,  so  harmonious,  so  interdependent,  and  so  scientific  that 
the  results  may  be  commensurate  with  the  splendid  opportunity. 

The  key  to  the  situation  was  the  establishment  of  the  perma- 
nent Census  Office.  The  census  method,  or  method  of  complete 
enumeration,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  great  statistical  investigation. 
The  census  has  Briarean  arms,  reaching  everywhere.  The  cen- 
sus machinery  alone  is  organized  to  handle  the  vast  volume  of 
data  involved  in  a  count  of  any  kind  covering  the  entire  country, 
with  its  population  of  eighty-five  millions,  and  all  the  various  in- 
terests which  such  a  population  of  American  citizens  represents 
in  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  no  statis- 
tical bureau  in  the  new  department,  or  in  the  Governmetit,  which 
must  not  always  depend,  for  some  portion  of  its  results,  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  census. 
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The  permanent  Census  Office  was,  therefore,  the  indispensable 
preliminary  step  in  the  unification  and  coordination  of  national 
statistical  work  contemplated  by  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  will  not  stop  to  recite  the  arguments  by 
which  the  necessity  for  such  an  office  was  finally,  after  an  agita- 
tion of  nearly  twenty  years,  brought  home  to  Congress.  The 
preservation  of  the  records,  the  continuance  of  the  methods  and 
the  retention  of  the  trained  clerical  force,  the  experience,  and  the 
esprit  of  the  office  must  result  in  a  constant  and  cumulative  im- 
provement in  the  quality  and  value  of  census  work.  The  period 
between  the  two  censuses  ought  to  prove  most  fruitful  in  develop- 
ing plans  to  this  end.  It  is  the  period  during  which,  relieved  of 
the  strain  of  a  gigantic  undertaking,  the  statistican  can  calmly 
and  carefully  review  his  own  work  and  become  his  own  critic. 

The  most  promising  field  for  improvement  in  census  work  is 
in  the  direction  of  analytical  interpretation — in  extracting  and 
condensing  the  significance  of  masses  of  figures;  and  this  work 
demands  the  time  and  the  training  which  a  permanent  (rffice 
makes  possible. 

But  there  is  danger  also  of  a  tendency  to  increase  unduly  the 
volume  of  governmental  statistical  work.  This  volume  is  al- 
ready appallingly  large.  No  other  nation  approaches  our  own  in 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  statistical  data  collected  and  published, 
or  in  the  detail  with  which  they  are  presented.  Some  one  has 
called  the  United  States  Government  the  greatest  statistical  fac- 
tory in  the  world.  This  factory  has  come  into  existence  gradually, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  haphazard,  not  as  the  result  of  any  syste- 
matic scheme;  and  the  work  has  been  scattered  through  many 
bureaus  and  departments,  each  independent  of  all  the  others,  and 
with  no  attempt  or  opportunity  to  establish  coordination  among 
them.  Every  Government  bureau  is  naturally  jealous  of  its  own 
functions,  and  quick  to  assert  and  extend  them.  And  so  it  has 
come  about  that  the  Government  is  responsible  for  a  number  of 
statistical  reports  which  crisscross  and  run  into  each  other  at 
many  points.  This  results  in  fluplication  and  confusion,  which  is 
a  serious  defect.  It  results  in  inconsistent,  conflicting,  and  con- 
tradictory statistics,  which  is  much  worse.  The  criticism  is  com- 
monly heard  that  our  Government  statistics  proclaim  their  own 
untrustworthiness  by  the  fact  that  often  they  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  each  other. 
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A  private  manufacturing  establishment,  if  carried  on  with  the 
lack  of  cooperation  between  its  several  departments  that  marks 
our  governmental  statistical  factory,  would  be  quickly  added  to 
the  list  of  involuntary  bankrupts.  It  is  very  much  as  though 
such. an  establishment,  making  agricultural  implements,  for  ex- 
ample, was  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  interchangeable  parts. 
It  seems  a  safe  proposition  that  no  government  has  any  right,  in 
justice  to  itself  and  its  citizens,  to  publish  figures,  labeled  "official 
statistics,"  which  are  irreconcilable  with  any  other  statistics  bear- 
ing the  same  label,  under  the  name  of  another  federal  official. 
Whenever  this  occurs  the  government  discredits  itself  and  justi- 
fies suspicion  of  its  good  faith. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  discrepancy  which  thus  occurs. 
But  it  is  true  that  no  man  can  obtain  from  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  foreign  trade  which  he 
will  get  from  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  our  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Ccxnmerce,  in  the  State  Department.  It  is  difficult  for  the  layman 
to  understand  why  flour,  bread,  molasses,  wines,  canned  meats 
and  vegetables,  and  many  other  similar  articles,  should  be  classi- 
fied as  products  of  agriculture  in  the  export  tables  of  the  Treasury 
Bureau  and  classified  as  products  of  manufacture  in  the  Census 
reports.  They  are  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  they  ought 
to  be  the  same  in  the  reports  of  all  the  bureaus  of  the  same  gov- 
enmient.  The  Census  Office  reports  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the 
census  year  at  658,534,252  bushels,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  the  quantity  grown  in  the  same  year  at  1 1 1,230,406 
bushels  less.  These  are  illustrations  of  discrepancies  which  con- 
stantly occur — discrepancies  which  discredit  both  sets  of  figures, 
and  which  would  not  be  possible  if  there  was  proper  cooperation 
between  the  several  bureaus  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  of 
them  to  investigate  the  sources  of  diflFerence  and  definitely  de- 
termine, in  advance  of  publication,  which  was  right. 

The  concentration  of  many  of  these  statistical  bureaus  under 
the  supervision  of  one  Cabinet  officer,  is  a  long  step  toward  the 
reform  of  these  inconsistencies.  No  more  important  duty  will 
fall  to  the  Secretary  of  the  new  department  than  to  see  that 
duplication  and  contradiction,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  statistics 
prepared  by  the  bureaus  under  his  jurisdiction,  shall  forthwith 
cease.    He  will  accomplish  it  by  the  simple  rule  already  indicated. 
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that  there  shall  be  consultation  and  cooperation  between  these 
bureaus,  and  agreement  on  the  statistics  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  most  nearly  right. 

With  such  supervision  and  cooperation,  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Office  will  increase  the 
volume  of  Government  statistics,  or  add  to  the  duplication,  con- 
tradiction, and  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  scope  of 
Federal  statistics  may  be  greatly  extended,  their  actual  bulk  may 
perhaps  be  reduced,  and  certainly  a  definite  order,  symmetry,  and 
consistency  may  be  imparted  to  them. 

It  is  permissible,  perhaps,  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  add  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  requires  that  all  the  strictly  statistical  in- 
vestigation of  the  Federal  Government,  except  such  as  is  drawn 
from  departmental  records,  like  that  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  should  be  concentrated  in  one  department,  subject  to 
the  unifying  supervision  of  one  responsible  statistical  chief — a 
Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of  all  the  separate  statistical  bureaus. 
Then  absolute  unity,  harmony,  and  consistency,  both  of  method 
and  result,  can  follow;  and  all  can  be  carried  out  by  methods 
purely  scientific,  like  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Then  any  deparement  having  need  for  statistical  data  in  con- 
nection with  its  own  functions  would  call  upon  the  statistical 
department  to  supply  it,  instead  of  compiling  it  itself,  and  would 
have  at  its  disposal  all  the  resources,  agencies,  and  experience  of 
that  department,  as  a  guarantee  of  prompt,  thorough,  and  accur- 
ate service. 

It  may  be,  as  has  been  claimed,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  concentration,  growing  out  of  administrative  con- 
ditions in  certain  departments ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
them  are  insurmotmtable.  Economy,  efficiency,  and  uniformity 
would  seem  to  demand  that  data  so  cognate  as  the  statistics  of 
steam  railroads,  now  collected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  of  street  or  electric  railroads,  collected  by  the  Cen- 
sus, should  be  compiled  by  the  same  office,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
facilities.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  required  by 
law  to  make  an  annual  report  upon  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
products  of  our  mines,  and  the  Census  Office  is  charged  by  law 
with  a  decennial  census  of  the  same  subject,  with  certain  addi- 
tional data.  By  a  cooperative  arrangement,  in  which  the  two 
offices  blend  their  funds  and  functions  temporarily,  in  the  interests 
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of  coordinate  results,  there  has  been  avoided,  this  year,  the  mis- 
fortune of  two  official  reports  on  the  mining  industry,  each  of 
which  would  have  discredited  the  other.  It  is  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  the  cooperation  between  statistical  bureaus  which  ought 
always  to  occur  under  similar  conditions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  first  steps  toward  statistical  unification 
have  been  taken  with  seven-league  boots.  Let  us  turn  to  the  wide 
field  for  practical  improvement  in  official  statistics  of  every  kind- 
and  character,  which  these  steps  invite  and  encourage.  The  field 
is  almost  measureless  in  extent  and  importance.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  point  out  some  of  these  possibilities,  more  particu- 
larly in  their  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  several  state  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics,  of  which  you  are  the  representatives. 

The  movement  is  kindred  in  purpose  to  others  simultaneously 
progressing,  and  is  called  into  existence  by  the  diversity  of  statu- 
tory enactment  and  administrative  procedure,  which  distinguishes 
a  federal  system  of  government.  These  diversities  become  increas- 
ingly injurious  and  unendurable  as  the  unity  of  a  nation  increases 
and  the  interdependence  of  its  several  parts  or  states  grows  more 
complete.  Two  ways  of  meeting  these  difficulties  are  being  tried. 
The  first  is  by  successive  transfers  of  powers  and  functions  from 
the  divergent  local  authorities  to  some  central  authority.  This  is 
the  usual  method  of  the  federal  governments  abroad.  Xote  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  control  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in  1876, 
from  the  several  Swiss  cantons  to  the  federal  government ;  and 
more  recently  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  law  for  the  whole  Or- 
man  Empire,  superseding  the  divergent  legislation  of  the  various 
states.  The  American  tendency  is  naturally  in  the  other  direction : 
toward  securing  uniformity  as  a  result  of  conferences 
between  the  diverse  state  agencies,  and  so  is  a  result 
of  an  educational  process  rather  than  of  compulsion 
from  above.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  this  is 
the  commission  for  promoting  uniformity  of  legislation 
on  such  important  subjects  as  commercial  law,  deeds  and  con- 
veyances, marriage  and  divorce,  etc.  A  field  equally  broad  is  that 
of  the  Municipal  League,  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  uniform  accounting  for  all  our  cities  of  like  grade. 
Delving  deeper  into  this  same  field,  the  Census  Office,  in  collect- 
ing the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  finds  a  confusion 
worse  confounded  in  the  methods  of  financial  bookkeeping  which 
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prevail  in  the  offices  of  city,  town,  and  county  governments,  not 
only  as  between  the  several  states,  but  in  the  same  states.  In 
whatever  direction  we  turn,  we  find  this  absence  of  uniformity, 
this  lack  of  system,  which  originated  in  the  separate  organization 
of  independent  states  and  independent  communities  within  the 
states.  The  surest  test  of  the  advance  of  our  own  peculiar  civili- 
zation will  be  the  gradual  unification  of  these  diverse  and  conflict- 
ing statutory  and  administrative  anomalies,  and  the  survival  of 
the  best  in  each  instance.  It  is  a  far  look  ahead,  but  all  the  tend- 
encies are  in  the  right  direction.  Nowhere  is  the  need  for  this 
unification  more  crying  than  in  the  field  of  statistics. 

An  extraordinary  development  has  taken  place  in  the  official 
statistics  published  by  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  surpassing 
in  bulk  and  variety  the  simultaneous  growth  in  Federal  statistics. 
This  development  dates  from  about  1869,  when  the  first  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  that  of  Massachusetts,  was  organized.  In  the  in- 
tervening thirty  years,  thirty-two  such  bureaus  have  been  estab- 
lished, all  of  them  engaged  in  statistical  work  within  their  state 
limits,  along  lines  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  the  Census 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  together  turning  out, 
every  year,  a  mass  of  material  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Twelfth  Federal  Census. 

These  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  represent  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  statistical  work  regularly  done  by  state  bureaus,  much  of  it 
touching  closely,  at  some  point,  the  work  assigned  by  Congress 
to  the  permanent  Census  Office.  There  are  mining  bureaus,  or 
boards  of  mining  inspectors,  in  many  states  ;  boards  of  agriculture  ; 
state  geologists ;  state  boards  of  charities ;  boards  which  compile 
statistics  of  the  criminal,  delinquent,  and  defective  classes  ;  railroad 
and  electric  light  commissions ;  forestry  commissions ;  and  boards 
of  vital  statistics.  The  details  regarding  the  statistical  work  of 
these  numerous  state  boards  and  bureaus  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled in  the  Census  Office  by  Mr.  William  A.  Countryman,  of  the 
Division  of  Manufactures,  and  they  are  submitted  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix  to  this  paper.  This  digest  reveals  a  quantity  and 
variety  of  statistical  data,  required  by  law  and  compiled  under 
many  diflferent  authorities  in  the  forty-five  states  and  seven  terri- 
tories of  the  Federal  Union,  of  which  few  of  us,  I  think,  have  had 
any  conception.  This  enormous  mass  of  statistical  material  is 
growing  so  rapidly  from  year  to  year  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
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for  any  private  library  to  find  room  for  it,  and  very  few  public 
libraries  can  do  so,  while  the  individual  student  of  statistics  or  any 
branch  of  statistics  is  overwhelmed  and  lost  when  he  seeks  to  se- 
cure by  personal  research  all  the  available  data.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  attempt  is  anywhere  made  to  correlate  and  compare  this  vast 
statistical  accumulation,  for  a  very  good  reason,  which  will  appeal 
to  you.  We  must  not  fail,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  com- 
mend the  excellent  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  first,  in 
publishing  a  complete  index  of  the  state  reports;  in  1893  and  in 
1902,  and  again,  in  preparing  the  condensed  synopsis  of  each  re- 
port which  appears  regularly  in  its  Bulletin. 

While  a  certain  general  similarity  runs  through  the  kindred 
statistics  of  the  several  states,  their  most  striking  characteristic  is 
a  lack  of  scientific  homogeneity.  No  one  can  compare  the  kindred 
statistics  of  one  state  with  those  of  another  with  certainty  that 
they  are  truly  comparable  in  any  given  particular;  and  at  many 
points  he  is  certain  they  are  hopelessly  out  of  joint  with  each  other, 
and  therefore  worse  than  useless  in  any  comparative  study.  They 
may,  and  probably  do,  answer  local  and  state  requirements ;  but 
for  the  larger  purpose  of  general  statistical  study  their  usefulness 
is  greatly  limited. 

No  concerted  effort  has  been  made  yet  to  effect  unification 
and  coordination  in  these  state  reports.  But  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  help  and  suggestion  springing  from  the  meetings  o^ 
your  association  have  perceptibly  improved  them;  and  the  ef- 
forts of  several  organizations  having  to  do  with  charitable  work 
have  also  worked  improvement  along  other  lines.  But,  as  a  rule, 
it  has  been  nobody's  business.  There  has  been  no  common  center 
around  which  such  a  movement  could  focus.  It  is  work  that 
demands  a  central  clearing  house  for  the  nation.  The  perma- 
nent Census  Office  can  become  such  a  clearing  house;  and  it 
has  no  function  more  important. 

In  a  scheme  for  the  national  unification  of  official  statistics 
each  state  should  contribute  its  proportionate  share  to  an  or- 
derly statistical  view  of  the  whole  nation.  Thus  every  state 
inquiry  would  become  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  statistical  data, 
every  link  of  which  would  fit  perfectly  into  every  other  link. 
The  realization  of  this  scheme  involves  no  larger  expenditure 
of  money  than  is  already  made.  It  only  means  that  the  expend- 
iture shall  be  intelligently  and  uniformly  made. 
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At  every  point  where  the  census  work  touches  the  statistical 
work  of  any  bureau,  board,  or  commission  in  any  state,  there 
the  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  uniformity  in  schedules  of 
inquiry,  uniformity  in  methods  of  tabulation,  uniformity  in  date 
of  investigation,  and  thus  uniformity  in  results  and  a  basis  for 
the  comparative  use  of  the  statistics.  Thus  every  state  canvass 
would  supplement  every  national  canvass,  and  the  actual  prac- 
tical value  of  both  would  be  multiplied  many  times.  Thus,  also, 
the  Census  woilld  be  saved  the  expense  of  making  many  can- 
vasses which  the  states  also  make — a,  saving  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them.  But  the  question  of  economy  is  of  little  import- 
ance compared  with  the  intrinsic  improvement  of  official  sta- 
tistical work. 

The  Census  Office  has  had  several  opportunities  already  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a  working  arrangement  with 
the  state  boards.  In  the  recent  investigation  of  street  railroads 
cooperation  was  effected  with  five  state  railroad  commissions, 
whereby  the  reports  submitted  to  the  latter,  by  all  the  street- 
railroad  corporations  in  their  several  states,  were  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Census  Office,  thus  saving  the  office  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  field  work,  and  bringing  the  state  and  the 
Census  Office  reports  into  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  possibilities  of  national  and  state  collaboration,  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  its  way,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  work  in  vital  statistics,  for  the  details  regarding 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  A.  King,  chief  statistician 
in  charge  of  that  branch  of  census  work. 

The  permanent  Census  Office  law  makes  provision  for  annual 
reports  on  vital  statistics  in  registration  areas  having  sufficiently 
complete  and  satisfactory  records.  The  data  for  these  sta- 
tistics are  registered  under  local  laws  and  ordinances,  but  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  these  laws  and  ordinances,  in  the  forms  of 
returns  or  records,  or  in  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the 
essential  facts  are  reported;  and  the  Census  Office,  which  has 
to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  reducing  the  heterogeneous 
mass  to  comparable  statistics,  has  no  control  over  the  machin- 
ery of  registration.  All  that  it  can  do  to  bring  order  and  sys- 
tem out  of  chaos — ^to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  recorded  data — must  be  through  cooperative 
measures  that  appeal  to  local  interest.     It  involves  the  adoption 
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of  new  legislation  in  some  states,  the  repeal  or  amendment  of 
existing  laws  in  others,  and  changes  in  forms  of  returns,  rec- 
ords, and  long-established  methods  of  practice  all  along  the  line. 

As  registration  is  governed  by  legislation,  the  first  step  was 
to  determine  and  fix  the  essential  requirements  of  a  compre- 
hensive law  that  should  include  the  good  features  and  avoid  the 
defects  of  existing  laws,  as  an  authoritative  guide  for  those 
contemplating  such  legislation;  and  the  registration  of  deaths 
was  selected  as  the  most  practicable  subject  for  illustration. 
Copies  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  on  this  subject  were  secured 
and  abstracts  made ;  then  a  circular  was  prepared  outlining»the 
essential  requirements  of  a  law  and  prescribing  a  ^'standard 
form'*  of  a  certificate  to  be  used  in  reporting  deaths,  with  an 
extended  explanation  of  the  importance,  necessity,  and  use  of 
the  different  details  or  items  of  information  required  concern- 
ing each  death.  This  has  been  sent  to  every  registration  of- 
ficial in  the  country. 

The  "International"  classification  of  causes  of  death,  just 
coming  into  general  use  for  statistical  purposes,  was  adopted 
for  the  future  reports  of  the  office,  and  to  guide  and  assist  local 
statisticians  in  its  uniform  application,  a  "manual"  (117  pages) 
was  published  and  distributed.  The  manual  explains  the  titles 
of  the  classification,  compares  it  with  that  previously  used,  and 
gives  an  alphabetical  "index,"  showing  to  which  titles  of  the 
classification  nearly  2,000,000  deaths,  reported  at  the  censuses 
of  1890  and  1900 — in  thousands  of  different  terms — were  re- 
ferred. This  manual  is  unique — no  similar  work  ever  having 
been  published.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  those  who 
compile  local  statistics,  and  its  use  insures  thoroughly  com- 
parable results  so  tar  as  causes  of  death  are  concerned.  It  has 
received  •  the  highest  commendation  of  statisticians  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A  resolution  was  drafted  and  presented  to  Congress  reciting 
the  condition  of  registration  in  the  United  States,  the  necessity 
for  the  same  under  uniform  laws,  and  requesting  "the  favorable 
consideration  and  action  of  the  state  authorities,  to  the  end  that 
the  United  States  may  attain  a  complete  and  uniform  system  of 
registration."  This  resolution  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  February  11,  1903. 
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This  action  has  been  transmitted  to  the  governors  of  all 
states  that  do  not  now  have  an  effective  system  of  registration. 
It  will  also  be  sent  to  all  medical  societies,  medical  journals, 
and  to  persons  interested  in  influencing  legislation  of  this  kind. 

It  will  be  >een  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  before  the 
Census  Office  in  carrying  out  this  movement,  but  the  outlook 
for  success  is  most  encouraging.  Many  states  and  cities  have 
either  adopted  the  standard  certificate  recommended  or  made 
changes  in  their  methods  in  accordance  with  suggestions  given 
them,  and  many  others  have  signified  their  intention  to  do  so 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  such  a  movement,  to  encroach  upon 
no  state  authority,  to  minimize  no  feature  of  any  inquiry  of  local 
importance,  but  to  aid  and  encourage  all  such  work.  Whatever 
can  be  offered  to  enlist  the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  state  officials 
should  be  offered  freely.  As  its  work  develops,  the  Census  Office 
will  find  itself  in  need  of  state  headquarters  and  central  state 
agents.  It  can  utilize  trained  state  officials  to  this  end,  at  suit- 
able compensation,  with  economy  and  increased  efficiency. 

In  the  particular  work  in  which  the  state  labor  bureaus  are  en- 
gaged, there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  cooperation,  which  is 
becoming  imperative.  So  many  industrial  investigations  under 
some  governmental  authority  are  so  constantly  in  progress  that 
there  is  growing  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  among  manufacturers 
over  these  constant  calls  for  information  about  their  business.  To 
reasonable  calls  of  this  character  they  respond  with  steadily  in- 
creasing cheerfulness.  They  are  fast  outgrowing  the  attitude,  so 
common  in  the  earlier  days  of  industrial  statistics,  that  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Government  to  find  out  anything  about  their  business 
is  an  impertinent  intrusion  into  purely  private  affairs.  But  they 
see  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  overdo  the  matter.  I  en- 
countered frequent  instances  of  this  irritation  during  my  experi- 
ence as  chief  statistician  for  manufacturers  at  the  Twelfth  Census. 
Many  establishments  had  but  recently  been  called  upon  to  fill  out 
schedules  for  the  state  bureaus.  They  could  not  understand  why 
the  information  then  given  to  the  state  office  should  not  suffice  for 
the  Federal  .Census,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  schedules  been 
uniform.  They  resented  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  demands,  compliance  with  which  involved  a 
great  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  force  of  a  vast  man- 
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ufacturing  establishment.  They  were  apt  to  clinch  their  argument 
by  the  bald  statement  that  these  industrial  statistics  were  of  no 
value,  to  them  or  to  anybody  else,  and  propagated  error  rather 
than  truth. 

With  this  contention  I  must  admit  some  sympathy.  I  think 
the  manufacturers  have  been  unnecessarily  harried  in  some  of  our 
states.  I  agree  also  that  the  existing  general  methods  of  com- 
piling and  presenting  industrial  statistics  are  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory. This  branch  of  statistical  work  touches  every  important 
modern  question  more  intimately  than  any  other  line  of  investiga- 
tion. The  great  questions  of  to-day  concern  the  relation  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  as  associated  in  industrial  enterprise.  These  are  the 
questions  upon  which  legislation  will  turn  more  and  more  in  the 
future.  The  people  demand  exact  statistical  knowledge  concern- 
ing them.  They  demand  it  from  the  Census;  they  demand  it 
from  your  state  bureaus.  They  demand  statistics  which  are  defi- 
nite, tangible,  conclusive. 

What  are  we  able  to  give  in  response  to  this  demand  ?  Results 
which  are  more  imperfectly  developed  than  those  in  any  other 
field  of  statistical  inquiry.  The  inherent  difficulties  surrounding 
the  subject  are  nowhere  else  so  serious.  In  other  branches  of 
inquiry  the  main  thing  is  an  accurate  count  of  individual  units, 
clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  presentation  of  the  several  items 
of  that  count  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  mainly  a  work 
of  detail  along  lines  fairly  well  established.  But  in  industrial 
statistics  every  phase  represents  a  problem  in  itself,  and  not  one 
of  these  problems  has  yet  found  a  solution  which  statisticians  are 
agreed  is  the  best  and  final  solution. 

At  the  very  threshold  stands  that  elusive,  elastic,  indefinite 
thing,  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  all  its  forms — 
fixed,  floating,  quick,  borrowed,  hypothecated,  coming  and  going, 
now  in  one  business,  and  now  in  some  other  business ;  complicated 
enormously  by  the  resort  to  capital  stock  and  in  more  recent  years 
by  the  infusion  of  a  new  element  of  capital,  commonly  called 
potential  earning  power,  and  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion 
by  what  is  known  as  "water."  How  shall  we  handle  capital  so 
as  to  properly  measure  it  in  its  relation  to  wages  and  Jto  product  ? 
For  one,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  imagine  it  is  a  part  of  the  business 
of  industrial  statisticians  to  find  out  how,  and  to  agree  upon  the 
method.     At  present  there  are  no  two  state  bureaus  engaged  in 
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the  collection  of  industrial  statistics  in  this  country  which  treat  the 
question  of  capital  precisely  alike. 

More  difficult  still  is  the  question  of  labor  and  wages.  What 
is  the  true  method  of  computing  the  average  number  of  employees 
in  any  given  industry?  What  scheme  can  be  devised  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  average  earnings  of  labor?  We  have  as  yet 
found  none  in  which  we  have  confidence.  We  are  appalled  by  a 
problem  in  which  we  must  deal  with  the  day  rate,  the  weekly  rate, 
the  piece-price  rate ;  in  which  every  separate  occupation  in  every 
industry  represents  a  differing  wage ;  in  which  the  degree  of  non- 
employment  varies  constantly ;  in  which  a  thousand  factors  enter 
to  disturb  and  invalidate  the  statistical  conclusion.  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers^ 
Commissioner  Wright  declared  the  wages  question  to  be  the  most 
difficult  subject  with  which  the  economist  and  statistician  haj  to 
deal.  He  stated  some  of  the  perplexities  of  the  matter  as  they 
developed  in  the  coal-strike  investigation  and  concluded  by  the 
r«mark :  "You  can  not  get  at  it  by  any  scientific  method ;  so  we 
have  to  put  up  with  the  best  method  we  can  get." 

Such  is  the  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  vital  of  all  the  phases  of  industrial  statistics.  It 
is  a  problem  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves  with  the  more 
earnestness  because  of  its  complexity:  a  problem  we  must  help 
each  other  to  solve.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  wages  statistics  of  iew 
state  bureaus  are  comparable  with  each  other.  These  comparisons 
are  made  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  following  reasons: 
(i)  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  kind  of  returns,  for  in 
some  reports  rates  of  pay  are  shown,  and  in  others,  earnings ;  (2) 
by  the  use  of  the  time  unit;  (3)  the  method  of  collection;  (4)  by 
the  method  of  presentation,  whether  by  average  or  classified 
rates ;  and  (5)  by  variation  in  the  datei  of  the  returns. 

The  difficulties  which  hedge  about  industrial  statistics  are  seri- 
ous enough.  The  limitations  upon  the  use  and  value  of  these  data 
are  more  marked  than  most  people  who  make  use  of  them  can 
ever  be  made  to  understand.  But  there  is  in  this  very  situation  an 
inspiration  to  constant  study  and  effort.  The  opportunity  is 
greater  because  the  field  is  so  undeveloped.  The  first  and  most 
important  step  open  to  us  is  the  practical  development  of  the  plan 
of  harmonious  cooperation  between  all  who  are  officially  at  work 
in  this  field.    Defects  and  deficiencies  will  always  remain,  no^ 
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doubt ;  but  there  are  some  so  obvious  and  so  easily  removed  that 
they  demand  our  immediate  attention. 

It  is  important,  it  is  imperative,  that  the  development  and  the 
improvement  of  industrial  statistics  shall  go  forward  with  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer  in  every 
line  of  industry.  He  is  the  source  of  our  information :  the  accu- 
racy and  value  of  the  results  depend  upon  the  good  faith  and 
honest  intention  with  which  each  individual  schedule  is  filled  out. 
Both  the  state  and  the  nation,  in  appealing  to  the  individual,  must 
be  able  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  the  work  is  planned 
along  lines  that  involve  the  least  possible  annoyance  to  him,  and 
promise  results  at  once  practical  and  useful.  This  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  when  we  approach  him  with  a  common  schedule  of 
inquiry;  when  we  relieve  him  of  a  double  duty;  and  when  we 
agree  among  ourselves  that  we  will  ask  for  nothing  that  can  not  be 
made  useful  in  throwing  some  new  light  upon  the  amazing 
changes  in  industrial  conditions  which  are  constantly  in  progress 
all  around  us.  We  may  be  encouraged  by  the  remark  of  Com- 
missioner Wright:  "On  the  whole,  enormous  as  have  been  the 
errors,  false  as  have  been  many  of  the  statistical  statements  of 
official  reports,  inaccurate  as  have  been  many  of  the  calculations, 
and  fallacious  and  almost  monstrous  as  have  been  many  of  the 
inferences,  political  economy  has,  nevertheless,  profited  greatly  by 
what  has  been  accomplished.'*  * 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  historian  Buckle  paid  that  splen- 
did tribute  in  his  "History  of  Civilization"  to  the  influence  of 
statistics  in  uprooting  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  past 
and  developing  our  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  Which  underlie 
all  human  progress  in  civilization.  "Statistics,"  he  concluded, 
"though  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  already  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  study  of  human  nature  than  all  the  other  sciences  put  to- 
gether." In  the  intervening  half  century  what  a  tremendojus 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  scope,  the  methods,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  statistical  data!  In  the  interval,  the  entire  branch 
of  industrial  statistics,  as  we  understand  it,  has  been  conceived 
and  developed  to  its  present  stage.  There  is  now  an  opportunity 
to  advance  this  branch  to  a  point  of  practical  utility  hitherto  im- 


•  "The    Value    of    Statistics/'    Appleton's    Popular    Science    Monthly, 
August,  1891. 
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possible.  By  cooperation,  coordination,  and  unification  (the  first 
steps  toward  which  are  outlined  in  the  report  of  your  committee ) , 
we  shall  save  great  sums  of  money ;  we  shall  increase  administra- 
tive efficiency ;  we  shall  bring  official  industrial  data  into  harmony 
and  consistency ;  we  shall  eliminate  duplication  and  remove  irrita- 
tion; we  shall  increase  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  work,  and  we 
shall  build  up  public  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  in- 
dustrial statistics.     These  are  ends  worthy  of  our  best  endeavor. 


APPENDIX. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE   STATISTICAL 
LAWS  AND  REPORTS. 


BY  WILLI.^M   A.   COUNTRYMAN. 


Bureaus  and  offices,  other  than  the  Census  Office,  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  the  act  of 
Februar>'  1^4,  1903,  are  charged  under  the  laws  governing  them 
with  the  collection  of  statistics  concerning  immigration,  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  fisheries,  commercial  marine  and  mer- 
chant seamen,  and  subjects  connected  with  labor,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  capital,  leading  industries,  statistics  of  cities,  special 
reports  on  wages,  etc.  Of  the  two  bureaus  created  for  the  new 
department,  it  is  the  duty  of  one  to  foster  and  develop  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  markets  for  the  same  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  gathering  and  supplying  useful  information  concerning  such 
industries  and  markets;  and  of  the  other  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foregn  commerce. 

The  Census  Office,  either  under  the  act  of  March  6,  i()02,  cre- 
ating it  a  permanent  bureau,  or  under  acts  or  sections  thereof 
previously  enacted  and  unrepealed,  is  charged  with  the  decennial 
collection  of  statistics  of  population,  mortality,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures;  also  of  statistic  relating  to  the  insane,  feeble- 
minded, deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ;  to  crime,  pauperism,  and  benevo- 
lence; to  prisoners,  paupers,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  inmates  of 
benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions;  to  social  conditions  of 
cities;  to  public  indebtedness,  valuation,  taxation,  and  expendi- 
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tures;  to  religious  bodies;  to  express  business;  to  electric  light 
and  power,  street  railways,  telephones,  and  telegraphs ;  to  trans- 
portation by  water ;  and  to  mines,  mining,  quarries,  and  minerals. 
The  office  is  charged  also  with  the  annual  collection  of  statistics 
of  births  and  deaths  in  registration  areas,  and  of  cotton  produc- 
tion (with  bulletins  at  frequent  intervals)  ;  and  with  the  collection 
of  statistics  of  manufactures  under  the  factory  system  at  inter- 
mediate decennial  periods,  beginning  in  1905. 

There  are  Government  bureaus  not  in  the  new  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  statistics  of  edu- 
cation, of  agriculture,  of  railways,  of  mortality,  of  mines  and 
quarries,  of  gold  and  silver  production,  and  of  inland  commerce. 

BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

There  are  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  thirty-one  states.  The 
laws  under  which  they  are  conducted,  taken  as  a  whole,  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  field  of  industrial  statistics.  All  of  them  collect 
and  publish  statistics  of  manufactures.  Some  of  the  reports  are 
quite  complete,  the  data  collected  extending  from  number  of 
partners  and  stockholders  and  amount  of  capital,  through  wages, 
materials,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  to  products  and  motor 
power,  and  including  all  establishments.  In  others  only  repre- 
sentative establishments  appear. 

Thirty  of  these  bureaus  have  presented  reports  on  statistical 
subjects  other  than  manufactures.  The  principal  topics  consid- 
ered are  population,  agriculture,  mines  and  quarries,  social 
statistics  of  cities,  and  valuation  of  property  and  taxation.  At 
least  twenty-three  subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  called  for  by  the 
acts  of  March  3,  1899,  and  March  6,  1902,  are  included  in  the 
list. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  collects  and  publishes 
statistics  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  labor  and  manu- 
factures, making  special  reports  on  wages,  cost  of  living,  and 
leading  industries.     It  has  also  collected  statistics  of  cities. 

MANUFACTURES. 

A  digest  of  the  laws  governing  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics, 
and  of  the  reports  on  manufactures  made  by  them  during  the  last 
several  years,  is  given  in  Table  I.  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
the  reports  relate  to  selected  industries  only. 
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Table  I. — Digest  of  laws  and  reports  on  manufactures. 


SUte. 
California  . 


Colorado  ... 
Connecticut 
Idaho   


niinoia 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kentucky  , 


Requirements  of  law  and  penalty. 


Character   of   report. 


Hours  and  wagee;  cost  of  living; 
estimated  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers; labor-saving  machinery  in  ag- 
ricultural, mechanical,  and  man- 
ufacturing industries;  mining; 
transportation ;  clerical,  skilled, 
and  unskilled  labor;  cash  capital 
invested  in  lands,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, materials,  and  means  of 
production  and  distribution;  so- 
cial and  penal  statistics.  All  such 
other  information  in  relation  to 
labor  as  the  commissioner  may 
deem  essential.    |60  to  $200  fhie. 

Same  as  California.    |10  to  $60  fine, 
or  7  to  80  days  in  county  jail,  or  ^ 
both. 

Labor;     its     relation     to     capital; 
hours   of    labor;    earnings;    social  , 
statistics.    No  penalty. 

Labor;     its     relation     to     capital; 
hours   of   labor;   earnings;    statis-  ( 
tical   details   relating   to   all  de*  ; 
partments    of    labor.      (Constitu- 
tional    provision.)      Various     re-  | 
sources;   agriculture;   minotdogy;  , 
social    sUttstics;    vital   statistics;  I 
labor;    its    relation    to    capital; 
hours   of    labor;    number   of    em-  1 
plojrees,    both    skilled    and    com-  I 
mon;     earnings— all    departments 
of  labor,   including  the  penal  in-  | 
stitutions.     No  penalty.      (Act  of 
1899.)  I 

SUtistical    details    relating    to    all  , 
departments  of  labor.    ^00  fine. 


Statistical   information   and   details 
relating  to   agriculture,   manufac-  > 
turing,    mining,    commerce,    edu- 
cation,   and   labor;    social,    crim-  ' 
inal,    and    vital    statistics.      Not  i 
more  than  $200  fine. 

SUtistical    details    reUting    to    all 
departments     of     labor;     laborers  | 
and    mechanics    employed;    wages  , 
earned;   age  and  sex  of  laborers,  j 
Not  to  exceed  $100  fine  and  costs 
or    not    to    exceed    80    days    in 
county  jaiL  i 

SUtistical  details  relating  to  aU  . 
departmento  of  labor  and  Indus-  | 
trial  pursuits.  Not  to  exceed  $60  i 
fine,  or  90  days  in  the  county  ' 
jail,  or  both.  I 


Wage-earners  by  sex;  daily  rate  of 
wages;  hours  of  labor;  and  spe- 
cial report  on  wage-earners. 


Wage-earners;  total  wages;  daily 
rate  of  wages;  time  in  operation; 
and  hours  of  labor. 

ToUl  capiUl;  total  wage-earners; 
total  wages;  time  in  operation; 
quantity  and  value  of  products. 

Average  daily  rate  of  wages  in 
various  occupations;  number  of 
grist  and  saw  miUs  by  counties. 


Number  of  firms  and  corporations; 
total  capiUl;  wage-earners  by 
sex;  toUl  wages;  classified  wages; 
cost  of  materials;  and  value  of 
products. 

Number  of  firms  and  corporations; 
toUl  capital,  and  capital  in  land, 
buildings,  and  machinery;  hours 
of  labor;  special  report  on  wages, 
cost  of  materials,  and  value  of 
products. 

Number  of  industries,  firms,  and 
corporations.  Salaried  officials 
and  salaries;  wage-earners  by  se^; 
children  wage-earners;  daily  rate; 
time  in  operation. 


Nimiber  of  industries,  firms,  and 
corporations;  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  total  capital,  and  capiUl 
in  land,  buildmgs,  machinery, 
cash,  etc.;  wage-eamera  by  age; 
children  wage-earners;  time  in 
operation;  hours  of  labor;  speciAl 
report  on  wages;  miscellaneous 
expenses  in  detail;  other  expenses 
and  proflto;  raw  materials  and 
cost  of  materials;  value  of  pro- 
ducto;  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery. 

General  description  of  advantages 
in  industries,  farming,  and  nun- 
ing  in  the  various  counties. 


Promotion  of  agriculture  and  man-  ' 
ufactures,  and  matters  relating  to  { 
labor     and     sUtistics     of     many 
kinds,    including    mining,    social,  I 
and   religious;     population.^     No 
penalty.  I 

^  The  provisions  are  roTnnr(>h»n«ive  and  warrant  the  inclusion  of  the  sUte,  so  far  as  law 
Sa  concerned,  among  census  sUtea. 
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Table  I. — Digest  of  laws  and  reports  on  manufactures. — Cont'd. 


state. 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Requirements  of  law  and  penalty. 


SUtiBtical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor;  social  sta- 
tistics.   No   penalty. 


Statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor.  No  pen- 
alty. 


I 


Maryland Statistics    concerning    labor,     with 

special  reference  to  wages;  agri- 
culture; report  of  mines,  railroad 
and  other  transportation,  shipping 

I  and  commerce;  manufactures.  No 
penalty. 
Massachusetts  .  Statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor.  Number  of 
inoividuals,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  manufactures; 
number    of    partners    and    stock- 

I      holders;    capital;    principal    stock 

I  or  raw  material  used  and  total 
value;  quantity  and  value  of  pro- 
ducts; wage-earners  by  sex,  adults 

I  or  children;  total  wages;  time  in 
operation.    No   penalty.^ 

Michigan Statistical    details    relating    to    all 

departments  of  labor;  hours  of 
labor;  number  of  laborers  and 
mechanics,  age  and  sex;  wages; 
social  and  penal  statistics.  Not 
more  than  $100  to  be  sued  for  by 
the  sUte. 


Minnesota'     ..    Statistical    details    relating    to    all 

I      departments  of   labor  aiul   factory 

I      inspection;    social    statistics.     Not 

to  exceed   $100  or  not   to  exceed 

90  days  in  county  jail  for  refusal 

to  permit  entry  for  "the  purpose 

of  gathering  facts  and  statistics;" 

not  to  exceed  $60  or  30  days  for 

refusal    or   neglect    to    obey    sub- 

I      poena  or  testify. 

Missouri '  Statistical    details    relating    to    all 

departments  of  labor;  mine  in- 
spection; social  statistics.  $25  to 
$100  fine. 


Character   of   report 


Capital;  cost  of  materials;  value  of 
products;  wage-earners  by  sex, 
and  children  under  14;  highest 
and  lowest  weekly  wages;  annual 
wages;  hours  of  labor;  salaried 
officials  and  clerks;  taxes;  insur- 
ance; expenditures  for  repairs. 

Total  capital;  wage-earners  by  sex 
and  age,  and  children  wage-earn- 
ers; total  wages;  classified  weekly 
earnings;  daily  rate  of  wages; 
time  in  operation;  hours  of  labor; 
special  report  on  wage-earners; 
cost  of  materials  and  value  of 
products. 

Number  of  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations;  total  capital;  total 
wage-earners;  daily  rate  of  wages; 
time  in  operation;  hours  of  labor; 
cost  of  materials  and  value  of 
products. 

Complete  statistics  of  manufactures 
every  five  years,  when  the  state 
census  is  taken  under  separate 
statute;  showings  annually  of 
leading  industries. 


Number  of  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations;  proprietors  and  firm 
members;  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  toUl  capital;  wage^ 
earners  by  sex  and  age,  and  chil- 
dren wage-earners;  total  wages; 
monthly  pay  roll;  daily  rate  of 
wages;  time  in  operation;  hours 
of  labor;  special  report  on  wage- 
earners;  cost  of  materials;  quan- 
tity and  value  of  products. 

Capital;  wage-earners  by  sex  and 
age,  and  children  wage-eamen; 
total  wages;  daily  rate  of  wages; 
cost  of  materials  and  value  of 
products,  for  1809,  published  in 
1000;  salaried  officials  and  sal- 
aries; wage-earners  by  sex  and 
children;  wages  and  classified 
weekly  earnings  of  2,120  estab- 
lishments in  97  industries. 

Number  of  firms  and  corporations; 
number  of  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  stockholders  and  part- 
ners; total  capital  and  capital  in 
land,  buildings,  and  machinery; 
total  wage-earners  and  wages; 
miscellaneous  exp^ises  in  detail; 
vklue  of  products. 


^  Except  in  state  census  vear,  when  it  Is  $100  fine  for  each  refusal. 

■  The  secretary  of  state  is  ex -officio  commissioner  of  statistics,  an  office  separate  from 
that  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  He  is  directed  by  law  to  collecte  statistics  pertaining 
to  agfriculture,  manufactures,  and  population,  including  statistics  relating  to  all  depart- 
ments in  the  state.  This  information  he  secures  in  part  from  the  township  assenors. 
The  fine  for  refusal  to  comply  with  his  requests  is  not  to  exceed  $50.  The  census  of 
population,  which  is  taken  every  ten  years,  is  taken  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.    The  commissioner's  annual  statistics  relate  to  agriculture. 
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state. 


Requirements  of  law  and  penaltj. 


I 


Montana^  ....  Statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor;  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, social  statistics;  as 
full  Ubles  of  the  sUtistics  of  the 
state  as  may  be  in  the  conunis- 
sioner's  power.    (60  to  flOO  fine. 

Nebraska Statistics  relating  to  manufactures, 

industrial    classes,    and    material 
resources;    factory    and   mine    in- 
(     spection;  social  statistics.    |10  for  I 
I      eveiy   day  of   refusal   or  neglect,  | 
!      to  be  sued  for  by  the  state. 

New  Hampshire  Statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor;  social  sta- 
tistics.*   No    penalty. 


New  Jersey Statistical    details    relating    to    all 

departments  of  labor;  statistics  of 
private  firms  and  corporations; 
capital;  raw  material  and  cost; 
quantity  of  products  and  selling 
price;  persons  employed  bv  sex; 
classification  of  wages  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary; social  statistics.  Forfeit 
of  (60  for  every  neglect  or  refusal. 

New  York. SUtistical    details    relating    to    all 

departments  df  labor;  social  sta- 
tistics:   $60   to  $200  fine. 


North  Carolina.  Mining,  milling,  manufacturing, 
and  agriculture;  labor  and  its  re- 
lation Xo  capital;  actusd  output 
of  manufactures;  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  raw  material;  capital  in- 
vested; hours  of  labor;  earnings 
of  men  and  women;  output  of 
products;  social  statistics.  No 
penalty. 

North  Dakota..  SUtistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor,  such  as 
hours  and  wages;  estimated  num- 
ber of  wage-earners.  $10  to  $60 
fine,  or  7  to  30  days  in  coimty 
jail,  or  both. 


Character   of   report 


Total  capital;  wage-earners  and 
wases;  time  in  operation;  hours 
of  labor;  value  of  products. 


Total  capital;  wage-earners  and 
wages;  time  in  operation;  cost  of 
materials  and  value  of  products. 


Number  of  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  total  capital;  wage- 
earners  by  sex  and  wages;  dsllj 
rate  of  wages;  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses; cost  of  mateilals  and 
value  of  products. 

Number  of  firms  and  corporations; 
proprietors  and  firm  members: 
stockholders  and  partners;  total 
capital;  wage-earners;  time  in 
operation;  hours  of  labor;  special 
report  on  wage-earners;  cost  of 
materials  and  value  of  products. 


Number  of  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  wage-earners  by  sex; 
daily  rate  of  wages;  time  in  op- 
eration; hours  of  labor;  special 
report  on  wage-earners;  cost  of 
materials  and  value  of  products. 

Total  capital;  wage-earners  by  sex 
and  age,  and  children  wage-earn- 
ers; total  wages;  classified  weekly 
earnings;  dalW  rate  of  wages; 
time  in  operation;  hours  of  labor; 
special  report  on  wage-eamen; 
quantity  of  materials;  quantity 
and  value  of  products;  motive 
power  and  machinery. 

Number  of  proprietors  and  firm 
members;  stockholders  and  part- 
ners; wage-earners  by  sex;  total 
wages;  tune  in  operation;  hours 
of  labor;  special  report  on  wage- 
earners;  cost  of  materials  and 
value  of  products. 

Number  of  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  total  capital;  wage- 
earners  by  sex;  total  and  daily 
rate  of  wages;  time  in  operation; 
hours  of  labor  and  special  report 
on  wage-earners;  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  value  of  products. 


Ohio   All  statistics  relating  to  labor,  in-  \ 

eluding    social    statistics.    $60    to 

$500  fine. 
Also  statistics  are  published  by  the 

state    under    the    following    pro- 
vision of  law:    "The  secretary  of 

state  sliall,  annually,  prepare  from 

the     official     reports,     and     from 

whatever  reliable  sources  he  may 

have  access  to,   as  full,  accurate, 

and  intelligible  tables  of  the  sta-  , 

tistics  of  Ohio  as  may  be  in  his  . 

power,   and  report  the  results  of 

his  labors  to  the  general  assembly 

at    its    next    meeting."    (Bates's 

Statutes,   sec.   139.) 
1  State  auditor  also  directed  to  prepare  statistlcts    of   agriculture,    manufactures,    min- 
ing, and  other — from  returns  of  county  asaesssors. 

*^By  the  term  "social  statistics"  as  used  in  this  table  is  generally  meant  "especially  in 
relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes."  • 
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state. 


Requirements  of  law  and  penaltj. 


Pemusrlvania 


Rhode  Island.. 


Character   of   report 


Tennessee 


Virginia  . 


Capital  and  labor;  productive  sta-  ; 
tistics     of     agriculture,     mining,  | 
manufacturing,     commercial     and 
other    business    interests;    social  • 
sUtistics.    1100  fine. 

I  Statistical    details    in    relation    to  < 
labor    and    business    in    all    me-  I 
chanical,      manufacturing,      com- 
mercial,     and      other  ^udustrial  j 

'     lines;  social  statistics.    |20  fine. 


•  I  All  departments  of  labor  and  mines; ' 
I  mine  inspection.  No  jpenalty  for  , 
I  refusal  to  furnish  statistics  of  | 
!      Ubor;    $200   to   |600   if   accidents 

causing  death  are  not  reported,      i 

•  All    departments    of    labor;    social 

statistics.    |26  to  |100  fine,  or  not  | 
I     more  tliaa  90  days  in  countj  jail, 
or  both.  < 


Washington 


West  Virginia, 


Wisconsin 


SUtistical    details    relating    to    aU  , 
departments    of    labor.  Including ' 
transportation  on  land  and  water;  i 
cash    capital    invested    in    land, 
buildings,    machinery,    materials, 
and   means   of   production;    num- 
ber,   age,    sex    of    wage-earners; 
time    employed;    average    annual 
wages;    social    and    penal    statis- 
tics;   and    '*all  such  other  infer-  i 
mation   on   the   subject   of   labor  i 
as    the    commissioner    may   deem  I 
essentiaL"    |60  to  $200  fine.  ' 

SUtistical    details    relating    to    all  | 
departments  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial interest,   especially  in  rela-  i 
tion  to  the  financial,  social,  edu-  | 
cational,    and    sanitary   condition 
of  the  laboring  classes;  all  statis-  { 
tical   informanon  that  may  tend 
to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 

S reductive  industries.    $10  to  $50  ' 
ne  or  10  to  90  days  in  county 
jail,   or  both.  I 

Statistics  relative  to  manufactures, 
industrial    classes,    and    material  i 
resources  of  the  state,   especially 
to  examine  into  the  relations  be- 
tween  capital   and   labor;    social . 
statistics.    $10   for   every   day   of  | 
default.  i 


ToUi  capital;  total  and  daily  rate 
of  wages:  time  in  operation;  cost 
of  materials;  quantity  and  value 
of  products. 

Number  of  industries,  firms,  and 
corporations;  proprietors  and  firm 
members,  stockholders  and  part- 
ners; number  of  salaried  officials 
and  salaries;  total  capital;  wage- 
eameis  by  sex;  total  wages  and 
classified  weekly  eaminss;  time 
in  operation;  hours  of  labor;  spe- 
cial report  on  wage-eamen;  total 
miscellaneous  expenses;  cost  of 
materials;  value  of  products;  mo- 
tive power. 

Total  wage-earners;  time  in  opera- 
tion; special  report  on  wage- 
earners;  quantity  and  value  of 
products  in  coke  and  mining. 

Number  of  firms  and  corporations: 
number  of  salaried  officials  and 
salaries;  total  capital  and  stock; 
total  wage-earners  and  wages, 
with  daily  rate  of  wages;  time 
in  operation;  hours  of  labor;  spt- 
cial  report  on  wage-earners;  nils- 
cellaneous  expenses  in  detail;  cost 
of  materials  and  value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Total  wage-earners;  total  and  daily 
rate  of  wages;  time  in  operation; 
quantity  and  value  of  products. 


Total  capital,  and  capital  in  land& 
buildings,  and  machinery;  total 
wage-earners;  total  wages  and 
classified  weekly  earnings;  time 
in  operation;  hoius  of  labor,  cost 
of  materials,  and  value  of  pro- 
ducts. 


Number  of  firms  and  corporations, 
stockholders,  and  i>artners;  total 
capital;  total  wage-earners;  total 
and  daily  rate  of  wages;  dsssi- 
fied  weekly  wages:  time  in  opera- 
tion; hours  of  labor;  special  re- 
port on  wage-earners;  cost  of 
materials  and  supplies,  with  other 
factors,  and  value  of  products. 


In  twenty-one  states  and  territories  there  are  no  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics.     The  list  includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
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six  territories.  The  latter  are  provided  with  governmental  offices 
by  which  statistics  of  various  kinds  are  collected.  Arizona  has 
a  geologist;  New  Mexico,  an  inspector  of  mines,  who  reports 
number  of  mines,  operators,  employees  by  kinds,  accidents,  days 
worked,  quantity  and  variety  of  product,  with  estimated  value; 
Oklahoma,  a  territorial  auditor,  who  is  required  to  collect  data 
concerning  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  there  are  mine 
inspectors  who  return  certain  statistics,  and  South  Dakota,  Ore- 
gon, and  Utah  take  a  census  every  ten  years.  Florida  has  a 
commissioner  of  agriculture  imder  whose  direction  a  census  of 
that  state  is  taken.  Texas  has  a  commissioner  of  agriculture 
who  is  authorized  to  collect  statistics  relating  to  population, 
wealth,  and  general  resources.  Vermont's  board  of  agriculture 
has  power  to  collect  data  relating  to  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
and  mining.  Of  the  remaining  states,  Georgia  has  a  state  geol- 
ogist who  furnishes  some  mining  statistics  in  connection  with  his 
scientific  geological  report.  South  Carolina  also  has  a  geologist. 
Delaware  and  Nevada  have  boards  of  agriculture.  Mississippi 
has  (that  which  many  of  the  others  also  possess)  an  agricultural 
college  at  which  is  located  an  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  United  States. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Table  II  shows  kind  of  statistics,  other  than  those  of  manu- 
factures, collected  by  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  and  covered  by  the 
acts  of  March  3,  1899,  and  March  6,  1902.  This  table  does  not 
take  note  of  statistics  simply  reproduced  by  the  bureaus,  but  refers 
to  original  work  only.  The  division  of  subjects  is  generally  into 
the  titles  found  in  the  Census  acts,  so  that  comparison  can  be  made 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  classification  of  the  work  of 
the  bureaus  under  these  heads  may  in  some  cases  be  arbitrary. 
It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  most  of  the  subjects  have  been 
treated  by  the  bureaus  in  a  fragmentary  way.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  express  business  and  the  inquiry  concerning  feeble- 
minded, there  is  no  subject  mentioned  in  the  Census  acts  which 
has  not  been  investigated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  some  of 
the  bureaus,  and  the  feeble-minded  may  not  really  prove  upon 
careful  examination  to  be  an  exception,  for  in  some  instances  they 
are  maintained  in  asylums  with  the  insane,  and  data  regarding 
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them  may  appear  under  the  statistics  of  insane.  Statistics  of 
agriculture  have  been  collected  by  23  bureaus;  social  statistics 
of  cities,  in  one  or  another  of  the  rich  variety  of  topics  in  this 
field  and  with  varying  detail,  have  been  collected  by  20  bureaus ; 
statistics  of  mines  and  quarries  by  19;  of  valuation  by  18;  of 
taxation  by  14;  of  street  railways  and  of  electric  lighting  and 
power  plants  by  10  each;  of  public  indebtedness  by  9;  of  crime 
and  of  prisoners  and  prison  labor  by  8  each;  of  reformatories 
and  juvenile  delinquents  by  6;  of  population  by  6  (by  2  of  them 
in  their  capacity  as  superintendents  of  the  state  census)  ;  of 
transportation  by  water,  of  the  insane,  and  of  births  and  deaths 
by  5  each ;  of  telephones,  of  religious  bodies,  and  of  paupers  and 
pauperism  by  4  each ;  of  telegraphs,  of  public  expenditures,  and 
of  benevolence  and  inmates  of  benevolent  institutions  by  3  each ; 
and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind  by  2  each. 
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POPULATION. 

Between  1890  and  1895  in  the  following  thirteen  states  a  state 
census  of  population  was  taken :  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin.  But  there  are 
twenty-five  states  in  which  there  are  laws  providing  for  a  census 
of  population  and  of  other  subjects.  The  substance  of  these 
laws  in  the  different  states  is  presented  in  the  following  synopsis : 

Alabama. — If  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  is  not 
taken,  or  if  not  full  and  satisfactory  to  this  state,  the  general 
assembly  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  an  enumeration  of  all 
inhabitants,  and  once  in  each  ten  years  thereafter.  (Const.,  Art. 
IX,  Sec.  5.) 

California. — The  legislative  body  of  any  city  or  county  may,  at 
any  time,  order  a  census,  and  a  census  so  taken  shall  be  "the  offi- 
ciaJ  state  census"  of  such  city  or  county.  (G.  L.,  p.  49.) 

Colorado. — Census  bureau  under  superintendence  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  census,  may  appoint  enumerators;  census  to  be  taken 
every  tenth  year  as  of  June  i,  counting  from  1885,  and  covers 
population,  agriculture,  mining,  machine  power,  indebtedness, 
vital  conditions,  and  transportation.  (Mills's  Annot.  Stat.,  Sec. 
364,  Chap.  24.) 

Florida. — "The  legislature  shall  provide  for  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  by  counties  for  the  year  1895,  and 
every  ten  years  thereafter."  (Const.,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  5.)  The 
statute  provides  for  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  relating  to  farming,  gardening,  manufac- 
turing, and  other  indjListries.  (Session  laws  of  1895,  Chap.  4330, 
pp.  89,  90.) 

Idaho. — Assessors  of  the  several  counties  "must  forward  to  the 
state  auditor  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  September  in  each 
year"  a  complete  synopsis  of  their  assessment  roll,  giving  the 
"number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  jacks  and  jennies,  and  the 
amount  at  which  they  are  assessed,  *  *  *  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  value  of  merchandise  assessed ;  number  of  quartz 
mills,  concentrators,  samplers,  smelters,  and  other  mining  im- 
provements and  their  value ;  amount  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  com, 
flaxseed,  hay,  and  vegetables,  assessed  and  their  value;  miles  of 
railroad  track  assessed  and  value  per  mile ;  rolling  stock,  depots, 
and  other  railroad  properties  assessed  and  their  value ;  estimated 
population  of  the  county,  and  such  other  information  concerning 
the  progress  and  development"  of  their  respective  counties  as 
may  be  in  their  possession.  (Rev.  Stat.,  1887,  Sec.  1462,  as 
amended  by  laws  of  1890-91,  pp.  20,  21.) 
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Iowa. — Constitution  provides  for  an  enumeration  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  in  every  tenth  year,  counting  from  the  year 
1875.  (Const.,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  33.)  The  statute  provides  that  the 
executive  council  shall  take  this  census  of  population,  and  also 
collect  statistics  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  min- 
erals sold,  railways,  colleges  and  universities,  and  such  other 
matters  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  (McClain's  Annot.  Stat., 
1884,  Chap.  8.) 

Kansas, — State  board  of  agriculture  is  required  in  every  tenth 
year  (with  the  help  of  county  clerks  and  township  assessors) 
counting  from  1875  to  "cause  all  inhabitants  to  be  enumerated 

*  *  *  and  to  collect  *  *  *  other  statistical  informa- 
tion relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  manufactures,  etc." 
(G.  S.,  Chap.  23,  Sees.  1-3.) 

Massachusetts. — A  decennial  census  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  decennial  census  of  industries  shall  be  taken  in  the 
year  1895  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.  The  inquiries  relate  to  popula- 
tion, social  statistics,  manufactures,  mining  and  carrying,  agri- 
cultural products  and  property,  fisheries,  commerce,  libraries,  and 
to  schools  and  school  property.     (P.  S.,  1889-1895,  Chap.  224.) 

Michigan. — Taken  by  enumerators  appointed  by  local  authority 
and  returns  sent  to  secretary  of  state.  The  census  embraces  pop- 
ulation; defective  classes;  vital  statistics;  agricultural  statistics; 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  fishery  statistics.  The  legislature 
enacts  a  law  for  each  census  which  is  taken  decennially.  The  last 
was  taken  in  1894.  The  secretary  of  state  annually  publishes 
farm  statistics,  statistics  of  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  epi- 
leptic and  idiotic,  and  births  and  deaths. 

Minnesota. — ^The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enum- 
eration of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  in  the  year  1865  ^"d  every 
tenth  year  thereafter.  (Const.,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  23.)  Session  laws 
of  1895  establish  a  census  bureau  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  he  to  be  chief  or  superintendent  and  to  take  the  fourth  de- 
cennial census  of  the  state.  There  is  provision  for  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  (Chap.  195,  pp.  465-472.)  The  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  is  required  to  publish  annually  statistics 
of  agriculture  and  assessments  of  real  and  personal  property. 

Mississippi. — "A  state  census  shall  be  taken  during  the  two 
months  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  A.  D.  1895,  ^ind 
every  ten  years  thereafter  *  *  *,  The  census  shall  be  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  schedules  and  forms  of  enumeration  in 
the  census  of  the  United  States.*'  (Code,  Sees.  423,  424.)  State 
superintendent  of  education  is  supervisor. 

Montana. — "A  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  shall  be 
taken  on  the  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1895,  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau 
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of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  *  *  *."  (Pol.  Code,  Sec. 
766.) 

Nebraska. — "The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enum- 
eration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  the  year  1885  and  every 
ten  years  thereafter."     (Const.,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  2.) 

Nevada, — The  constitution  provides  for  a  population  census,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  every  tenth  year,  counting  from 
the  year  1875.     (Const.,  Art.  XV,  Sec.  13.) 

New  Jersey. — The  secretary  of  state  is  required,  with  the  aid 
of  the  county,  township,  city,  and  town  clerks,  to  "take  an  enum- 
eration of  the  inhabitants"  in  every  tenth  year,  beginning  with 
the  year  1885.     (G.  S.,  p.  365.) 

New  York. — "An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
shall  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  the  year  1905  and  in  the  same 
months  every  ten  years  thereafter."     (Const.,  Sec.  28.) 

Oklahoma. — ^Territorial  auditor,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
township  and  city  assessors  in  every  even-numbered  year  to  take 
an  enumeration  of  the  population,  showing  the  name,  age,  and 
sex ;  occupation  of  those  over  ten  years  of  age ;  certain  data  con- 
cerning defective  classes  and  concerning  newspapers,  churches, 
schools,  etc.     (Stat.,  Sees.  516-524.) 

Oregon. — ^The  constitution  provides  for  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  white  population  of  the  state  every  tenth  year  counting  from 
the  year  1865.  (Const.,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  5.)  Statutes  provide  for 
the  taking  of  the  census  by  the  county  assessors  on  blanks  pro- 
vided by  the  secretary  of  state;  number  of  males  and  females 
within  certain  ages  are  to  be  taken;  also  sheep,. hogs,  horses,  and 
cattle ;  products  of  agriculture  and  certain  other  industries. 

Pennsylvania. — Statute  enacted  in  1821  provides  that  on  the 
first  day  of  November  of  that  year  and  every  seventh  year  there- 
after, the  commissioners  of  the  counties  shall  order  a  census. 
Taxable  inhabitants  shall  be  shown  by  names  and  occupations; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  by  age,  sex,  and  color.  This  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  assessors  of  the  townships,  wards,  or  districts,  and  the 
data  transmitted  to  the  governor  by  the  first  day  of  December 
following.     (Digest,  pp.  293,  294.) 

Rhode  Island. — "A  census  of  the  population,  agriculture,  fish- 
eries, and  business  of  the  several  towns  shall  be  taken  as  they 
exist  in  the  year  1905  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter."  The 
superintendent  of  the  census  is  the  commissioner  of  industrial 
statistics.  The  census  board  consists  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  and  commissioner.  (G.  L.,  Chap.  69,  Sees.  1-3.)  A 
similar  act  has  been  in  existence  for  years  and  under  it  censuses 
have  been  taken. 

South  Carolina. — "An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  *  *  * 
shall  be  made  in  1891  and  shall  be  made  in  the  course  of  every 
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tenth  year  thereafter.  *  *  *  Provided,  that  the  general  as- 
sembly may  at  any  time  in  its  discretion  adopt  the  immediately 
preceding  United  States  census  as  a  true  and  correct  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties."     (Stat.,  Sec.  120.) 

South  Dakota, — ^The  constitution  provides  for  an  "enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state"  in  the  year  1895  ^^^  every  tenth 
year  thereafter.  (Const.,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  5.)  The  last  census  was 
in  charge  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics.  (Session  laws 
1895,  Chap.  34,*  pp.  34-37.) 

Utah. — "The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  A.  D.  1905,  and  every  tenth 
year  thereafter."     (Const.,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  3.) 

Wisconsin. — A  general  census  is  by  statute  provided  for  every 
tenth  year,  beginning  with  1895,  to  be  taken  under  the  supervision 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  This  includes  population,  occupations, 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  educational  institutions,  and 
the  defective  classes.  The  data  are  collected  by  clerks  of  towns, 
cities,  and  villages,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  clerks,  and 
copies  are  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  state.  (Stat.,  Sees. 
991-998.) 

Wyoming. — The  constitution  requires  that  "the  legislature 
shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state  in  the  year  1895  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter."  (Const., 
Art.  Ill,  Sec.  2.) 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  departments,  or  commissioners,  or  boards  of  agricul- 
ture, in  nearly  every  one  of  the  fifty-two  states  and  territories  in 
the  United  States.  These  make  reports  annually  upon  a  variety 
of  agricultural  matters.  Some  of  them  have  merely  general  de- 
scriptions of  agricultural  advantages ;  others  publish  papers  read 
at  farmers'  institutes,  but  a  number  present  statistics.  In  some  of 
the  states  a  report  of  the  acreage  is  compulsory,  and  this  furnishes 
a  foundation  for  estimates  as  to  various  crops.  Kansas  publishes, 
in  its  agricultural  report,  the  population  by  townships  and  cities, 
and  the  valuation  of  all  property  therein ;  detailed  farm  and  crop 
statistics  by  counties ;  assessed  valuations  of  farms  as  per  abstract 
of  county  clerks  and  as  fixed  by  the  state  board  of  equalization ; 
value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter ;  value  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  sold ;  the  wool  clip  by  pounds  and  values ;  quantity 
and  value  of  garden,  horticultural  products,  and  wood  marketed ; 
orchards,  with  number  of  fruit-bearing  trees  by  kinds  and  coun- 
ties and  number  not  bearing;  nurseries  and  small  fruits;  vine- 
yards, apiculture,  including  stands  of  bees  and  pounds  and  value 
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of  honey  and  wax.  A  list  of  some  of  the  boards  and  officers  col- 
lecting information  in  the  various  states  and  territories  is  as 
follows : 


state.         I  Board   or   offloer.  i '         State. 


.Board  or  officer. 


Alabama    Commisiioiier     of     Agricul-  Ifiasonri    Board  of  Agriculture. 

ture.  I  Montana     Commiisioner  of  Agriculture.* 

Alaska     Department    of    Agriculture. I  Nebraska    {Board  of  Agriculture. 

Arisona  (Governor.  iNerada    'Board    of    Agriculture. 

Arkansas    C'ommisiioner     of     Agricul-  I  I  Surreyor-GeneraL 

ture.  I 'New    H'mpsh'e!  Board   of    Agriculture. 

California     ....  Hoard  of  Agriculture.  MNew    Jersey...  i Board    of    Agriculture. 

Colorado     Hoard  of  Agriculture.  New    Mexico...  I  Bureau    of    Immigration. 

Connectioat    ..  Hoard  of  Agriculture.  i  New    York I  Commissioner   of    Agriculture. 

Delaware    Hoard  of  Agriculture.  j  North   Carolina 'Commissioner   of    Agriculture. 

Florida    Commissioner     of     Agricul-' 'North    Dakota.  I  Commissioner   of    Agriculture. 

ture.  I  Ohio    iBoard    of    Agriculture. 

Georgia     Commissioner     of     Agricul-  Oklahoma    ....Report    of    Oovenor. 

I     ture.                                      ,  j  Agricultural    College. 

Hawaii    Commissioner     of     Agricul-  Oregon    I  Board    of    Agriculture. 

ture.  ;  Pennsylvania    .  I  Department   of    Agriculture. 

Idaho     Commissioner    of    Immigra-' j  Rhode   Island..  Board  of   Agriculture. 

tion-*  I  'South    Carolina! Commissioner   of    Agriculture. 

niinois    Board    of   Agriculture.  I  South    Dakota 

Indiana    Board  of  Agriculture.*  '  |Tenne8see     . . . 

Iowa     Board   of   Agriculture.  |Texas 

Kansas    Board   of   Agriculture.  i 

Kentucky    ....  Commissioner     of     Agricul-  , 

ture. 

Louisiana     ....  Board    of    Agriculture    and  'Utah    

I    Immigration.  Vermont    ....< 

Maine     IBoard   of   Agriculture.  I  Virginia    

Maiyland    I  State  Industrial  Bureau.         Washington     . 

Massachusetts  .IBoard  of   Agriculture.  West    Virginia 

Michigan    Secretary  of   State.  Wisconsin    ... 

Minnesota    ....  *  Commissioner    of    Statistics.  1  Wyoming    .... 
Mlssissippt    ...  I  Agricultural    Oollege.  I 


Board  of  Agriculture. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.* 
Agricultural    Bureau    of    the 

Department    of    Agriculture 

Insurance,      Statistics,      and 

History. 
Board    of    Agriculture. 
Board    of    Agriculture. 
Commissioner   of    Agriculture. 
Commissioner   of   Agriculture. 
Board    of    Agriculture. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Secretaiy    of    State.     Special 

report. 


^  Same  as  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor,  and  Statistics. 
'  Also  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

*  Also  Bureau  of  Agriculture,   Labor,  and  Industries. 

*  Also  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Mines. 

Of  the  States  and  territories  all  but  two,  District  of  Columbia 
and  Indian  Territory,  provide  for  either  a  narrative,  or  a  partly 
statistical  or  a  more  completely  statistical  report,  by  a  state  or 
territorial  body  or  officer.  Twenty-two  have  boards  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  chief  agricultural  officer  in  fourteen  is  called  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  remaining  fourteen  have  va- 
rious other  bureaus  or  state  officers  to  do  the  work. 

MINES,    MINING,    QUARRIES,    AND    MINERALS. 

The  statistical  investigation  concerning  mines  and  mining, 
quarries,  and  minerals,  is  a  difficult  one  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  mines  of  all  kinds  that  are  to  be  considered,  scmie  of  them 
in  parts  of  the  country  not  readily  accessible. 

In  nineteen  states  the  bureaus  of  labor  publish  occasionally,  or 
annually,  statistics  of  mines  and  mining.  In  at  least  one  other 
state,  Nebraska,  there  is  a  bureau  authorized  to  make  mine  in- 
spections.    There  are  mine  inspectors  in  many  states  and  terri- 
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tones  who  inspect  with  a  view  to  safety  and  sanitary  conditions, 
collecting  particulars  of  accidents,  fatal  and  nonfatal.  Many  of 
them  also  are  directed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  employed, 
the  wages  paid,  and  the  output.  Table  III  is  a  presentation  of 
mine  inspection  by  states  and  territories,  giving  a  digest  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  reports. 

Table  III. — Mine  itispection — Laws  and  character  of  reports. 


state. 


Alabama 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Idaho 


nUnois 


Indian  Tcrrit'ry 
Indiana   


BequirementB  of  law. 


Inspection  of  aU  minefr— coal,  flre> 
clay,  iron  ore,  and  other.  Publi- 
cation of  results  with  other  facts 
of  public  interest,  useful  and 
proper. 


Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publica- 
tion of  results,  with  other  infor- 
mation of  public  importance. 


Inspection  by  "inside  overseers,** 
appointed  by  owners  of  quartz  and 
coal  mines;  state  mineralogist  to 
prepare  general  report  of  his  own 
to  state  mining  bureau. 

Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication 
of  results,  with  statistics  of  out- 
put, production,  and  transporta- 
tion.* 


Inspection,  all  mines;  publication  of 
results  and  "aU  available  statisti- 
cal and  other  information  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  to  pro- 
mote    the     development     of     the 


Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results  and  statistics. 


Inspection  of  coal  mines;  acoldentB; 
publication  of  results.^ 

Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results  and  statistics;  tons  pro- 
duced; wages  paid;  amount  ex- 
pended for  improvements  together 
with  such  other  information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  report  as 
required  by  law. 


Character  of  report. 


Number  of  coal  mines;  operators,  su- 
perintendents, foremen;  description 
of  mines;  accidents;  employees,  by 
kind;  days  worked;  quantities  and 
varieties  of  product;  output  of 
limestone  and  iron-ore  mines. 

Number  of  coal  mines;  operators; 
description  of  mines;  employees, 
by  kind;  accidents;  days  worked; 
quantity  and  variety  of  product; 
average  wa^es;  price  paid  to  min- 
ers per  ton;  average  wages.^ 

Description  of  all  mines,  by  coun- 
ties; value  and  quantity  of  prod- 
ucts.* 


Number  of  coal  mines;  operaton; 
employees,  by  kind;  rates  of  daily 
wages;  accidents;  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  product;  product  of  silver- 
smelting  plants  and  smelter  and 
mine  wages;  total  value  of  gold, 
silver,  lead  and  copper  products.* 

Approximate  nimiber  of  copper,  lead, 
gold,  and  silver  mines;  quantity 
and  value;  average  wages  to  differ- 
ent classes  of  labor;  quantity  and 
variety  of  product. 


Number  of  coal  mines;  capital;  em- 
ployees, men  and  boys;  days  in 
operation;  quantity,  kind,  and 
home  value  of  product;  average 
price  per  ton  for  miidng;  ma- 
chines used;  accidents.* 

Niunber  of  coal  mines;  scale  of 
wages;  description  of  mines. 

Niunber    of    coal    mines    and   stone 

auarries;   capital;    wages;    special 
lowing  for  wage-earners.' 


^  Also  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Mining,  but  it  is  not  included  as  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  is  almost  altogether  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  presentation  of  induce- 
ments to  immigrants. 

'State  Mining  Bureau  publishes  statistics. 

•  Mining  statistics  also  to  be  published  by  Bur?au  of  Labor  Statistics. 
^  In  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

•  State  auditor  also  required  to  collect  data  concerning  •  •  •  mining  industries.  Sta- 
tistics also  authorized  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  and  Statistics. 

•In  Annual  Coal  Report  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
^United  States  Inspector  irnder  Act  of  Congress. 
■In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  III. — Mine  inspection — Laws  and  character  of  reports — 

Continued. 


SUte. 


Iowa 


Requirements  of  law. 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Maine  .... 


Maryland 
Michigran  . 

Minnesota 
Missouri    . . 

Montana   ., 


Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results  with  all  such  informa- 
tion as  the  inspector  may  deem 
proper,  including  number  of  men, 
price  paid  per  ton  or  bushel  or 
day,  and  days  worked. 


Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results  with  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  inspector  may  deem 
proper. 

Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publica- 
tion of  results  with  other  useful 
information. 

Inspection  of  all  mines  and  quarries; 
publication  of  results  and  statis- 
tics.* 

Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results  and  all  information 
proper  and  beneflciaL 

Inspection  of  coal,  iron-ore,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  slate  mines  and 
quarries;  publication  of  results  and 
statistics. 


(Under  statute  governing  bureau  of 
labor;  no  separate  inspection.) 


Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication 
of  results;  number  of  mea  employ- 
ed; capital  invested;  and  quantity 
and  value  of  products. 


Character  of  report. 


New  Jersey.. 
New   Mexico. 


Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication 
of  results  and  statistics. 


nspection  of  all  mines;  publication  ! 
of  results.' 


Inspection  of  coal  mines. 


Total  yearlv  wages  in  mining;  ac- 
cidents; inspection  results;  num- 
ber of  mines;  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced and  total  value;  average 
selling  price  per  ton;  miners  em- 
ployed; all  other  employees;  av- 
erage price  paid  per  ton  for  min- 
ing; total  paid  to  miners  and  to 
other  employees. 

Number  of  mines  and  income;  cap- 
ital and  quantity  and  value  of 
products  in  lead  and  zinc  mines.' 

Output  of  coal  mines;  general  de- 
scription by  counties.' 

Results  of  inspection  with  sugges- 
tions; review  of  slate  and  lime  in- 
dustries; feldspar  and  mica  mines; 
quarries.* 

Coal  mines;  number  of  operators; 
wages  of  miners;  hours  of  labor; 
quantity  of  product.^ 

Number  of  coal  mines;  operators; 
total  employees,  with  wages;  ac- 
cidents; days  worked;  q\iantity  and 
value  of  product;  number  of  iron 
ore,  copper,  and  gold  and  silver 
mines,  with  number  of  employees; 
average  dailv  wages;  and  quantity 
of  proiducts.' 

Location  of  iron-ore  mines;  labor  and 
wages;  accidents;  quantity  of 
product;  cost  of  transportation  per 
ton.« 

Special  report  on  wage-earners  in 
three  represntative  mines;  number 
of  working  days;  days  actually 
worked;  actual  and  average  earn- 
ings; number  of  coal,  lead,  and 
sine  mines;  niunber  of  employees; 
quantity  of  products.^ 

Average  daily  wages  of  employees  of 
mines;  esUmated  value  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  produced; 
estimated  employed  and  unemploy- 
ed wage  earners.* 

Results  of  inspection;  accid^ats: 
number  of  employees  by  sex  ana 
age. 

Number  of  coal  mines;  operators; 
description  of  mines;  employees 
by  kind;  accidents;  days  worked; 
quantity  and  variety  of  product, 
with  estimated  value. 


*  In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

*  In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics. 

■  Factory  Inspector  to  d »  this  work ;  report  to  be   published   by  Commissioner  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Statistics. 

*  In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

*  In  Report  of  Bureau  <?t  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

*  In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor. 

^In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 

*  In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry. 

*  By  Factory  Inspector. 
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Table  III. — Mine  inspection — Laws  and  character  of  reports — 

Continued. 


SUte. 


Requirements  of  law. 


Character  of  report. 


New    Torl^ Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication  | 

of  results;   the  number  of  mines  ' 
I     and   quarries;    men   ^nployed.^       , 
North   Carolina   Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication 
of  results;  the  number  of  persons  I 
employed,     together    with     other 
I      facts  and  information  of  public  in- 
;     terest.*  ] 

North  Dakota..!  (Under  statute  governing  commis- 
sioner of  agricmture  and  labor.  No 
separate  inspection— specific  clause 
'  for  number  of  mines;  tons  mined 
annually;  employes;  wages;  cost 
per  ton  at  mine.) 

Ohio   Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication  I 

of  results  with  statistics  of  capital 
and  men;  facts  and  information  of 
public  interest 


O. 


list  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  in 
some  cases  statistics  of  produc- 
tion; mine  resources  and  mine 
products.* 

Number  of  coal  mines;  partial  sta- 
tistics of  emplovees  and  wages; 
quantity   of    product." 


Pennsylvania  ..   Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results,  with  statistics. 


South  Dakota. 


Tennessee 


Utah 


Inspection  of  all  mines;  publication 
of  results  with  statistics  and  o^er 
information  which  may  tend  to 
promote  development  of  mineral 
resources. 

Infection  of  all  mines;  publication 
of  results  with  statistics. 


Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results. 


Verraont  • 
Virginia    ., 


Number  of  coal  mines;  operators; 
employees  by  kind;  days  worked; 
average  daily  wages;  monthly  and 
yearly  earnings;  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  product;  value  of  coal  on 
cars.* 

Number  of  coal  mines;  operators,  su- 
perintendents, foremen;  description 
of  mines;  employees  bv  kind;  ac- 
cidents; days  workea;  quantity 
and  variety  of  products;  limestone 
production,  value  thereof;  wage- 
earners    and    wages.  ^ 

Accidents;  report  of  inspectors;  pro- 
duction by  quantity  and  value. 


Number  of  coal,  copper,  zinc  blende, 
barytes,  ircm  ore,  sulphur,  and 
manganese  mines;  operators,  su- 
perintendents, and  foremen;  de- 
scription of  mines;  employees  by 
kind;  accidents;  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  product;  marbla  indus- 
try; phosphate  mines;  quantity 
produced.* 

Accidents;  description  of  coal  and 
asphaltum  mines,  with  output 


Washington 


(Under  statute  governing  Bureau  of    Coal    production. 

lAbor  and  IndustriiOSUtistics.) 
Inspection  of  all  mines 


Coal  mines;  employees  and  average 
wages;  days  worked;  quantity  and 
value  of  product;  wakes  in  gold 
and  silver  mining  and  in  smelt- 
ing." 


*  By  First   Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

*  No  report,  but  much  scientific  material  relating   to   mines  published  by  State  (Geolo- 
gist. 

•  By  Commissioner  of  Labor  and    Printing. 

*  In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing. 

*  In  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 

•  Published    by    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics. 

^In  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  published  by  Secretary    of   Internal    Aflfaii-s,    and    Report 
of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

•  Published  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines. 

•  State  Board  of  Agriculture  gives  data  relating  to  mines,   and   State  (;e(>losi8t   reports 
on  condition  of  marble,  slate,  and  granite  industdes. 

"Published   by   Biu-eau   of   Labor. 
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Table  III. — Mine  inspection — Laws  and  character  of  reports- 

Continued. 




_              

- 

state. 

Requirements    of    law. 

Character    of    report. 

West   TirginU. 

Inspection  of  coal  mines;  publication 
of  results  with  such  other  informa- 
tion as  maj  be  deemed  best 

Number  of  coal  mines;  operators; 
description  of  mines;  employees 
by  kind;  accidents;  ouanti^  and 
varied  of  product;  cofce  made. 

Wyoming  

Inspection  of  coal  mines;   publica- 
tion of  results  with  sUtistico. 

Accidents;  inspections;  description 
of  mines;  employees. 

Territoriei  (ex- 
cept   where 
territr*!   gov- 
emm'tB    have 
enacted  lawi) 

Inspection  of  coal  mines;   publica- 
tion of  results. 

General  description  and  condition  of 
mines;  rate  of  wages;  output;  ac- 
cidents.1 

^  Statistics  to  be  found  in  reports  of  Governors   and  of  Chief  Mine  Inspectors  to  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Interior. 

In  fifteen  of  the  states  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  table  the  in- 
spection or  investigation  concerns  coal  mines  only;  in  sixteen  it 
has  to  do  with  all  mines.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  oc- 
casional state  or  territory  in  which  the  statistics  are  published  by 
the  bureau  of  labor  although  gathered  by  independent  or  semi- 
independent  inspectors.  There  is  also  in  this  list  an  occasional 
state  concerning  which  it  is  noted  (in  a  footnote  for  clearness) 
that  mining  statistics  are  gathered  or  published  by  state  bureaus 
other  than  bureaus  of  labor.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the 
states  not  mentioned  the  bureaus  of  labor  embrace  in  their  reports 
on  manufactures  statistics  of  "stone,"  which  term,  in  some  in- 
stances, includes  quarries. 

The  states  having  no  mine  inspectors,  as  shown  in  Table  III, 
are  Connecticut;  Delaware;  Florida,  having  phosphate  beds,  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  showing  some  statistics  therefor,  at 
least  in  the  state  census ;  Georgia,  where  there  is  a  state  geologist ; 
Louisiana,  where  there  is  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immi- 
gration, and  a  director  of  experiment  station  at  New  Orleans; 
Mississippi;  Nebraska;  Nevada,  a  surveyor-general,  however, 
furnishing  some  statistics;  New  Hampshire;  Oregon;  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  bureau  of  labor  secures  returns  of  stone  quar- 
ries ;  South  Carolina,  where  there  is  a  phosphate  inspector  having 
a  statistical  report  and  also  a  state  geologist ;  Texas,  in  which  state 
the  mineral  survey  of  the  University  of  Texas  issues  frequent  bul- 
letins ;  Vermont,  where  the  board  of  agriculture  is  directed  by  law 
to  secure  mining  as  well  as  manufacturing  statistics;  and  Wis- 
consin, where  there  is  a  state  geologist.  The  inquiry  also  em- 
braces petroleum  and  natural  gas,  which  are  mineral  products. 
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In  a  number  of  states  there  are  oil  inspectors  who  make  reports  of 
statistical  value* 

Twenty-eight  states  and  territories,  as  follows,  have  state  geol- 
ogists, whose  reports,  although  almost  entirely  scientific  in  char- 
acter, afford  some  statistics  and  are  invaluable  for  descriptive 
matter  concerning  location  and  nature  of  deposits : 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California  (state  mineralogist), 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Kentucky 
(state  gieological  department),  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolma,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

The  territories  having  no  local  inspectors  are  Alaska,  Arizona, 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Oklahoma.  Arizona  and  Okla- 
homa each  possesses  a  territorial  geologist.  The  others  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Federal  Government.  Wherever  the  coal  output 
is  in  excess  of  i,ooo  tons  annually  an  inspector  is  sent  to  enforce 
regulations,  unless  the  territory  does  this  work  for  itself.  There 
are  two  inspectors  now  doing  such  work. 

In  the  gathering  of  statistics  of  mines  and  mining,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  is  of  importance.  For  years  it  has 
collected,  by  special  agents  and  in  other  ways,  the  quantity,  in 
some  cases  the  value  of  the  output  of  all  kinds  of  mines  within  the 
United  States,  publishing  detailed  scientific  reports  yearly.  The 
character  of  these  statistics  for  coal,  copper,  and  iron  ore  for  the 
different  states  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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The  Director  of  the  Mint  collects  and  publishes  statistics  con- 
cerning the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Table  V  illustrates 
the  character  of  these  statistics  as  contained  in  the  report  for  1900. 

Table  V. — Statistics  in  Reports  of  Director  of  the  Mint;  illustra- 
tive showing  for  gold  and  silver. 

[The  figure  "  1  '*  indicates  the  publication  of  stetistics  on  the  subject  named.] 


SUte. 

Kind. 

i. 

Totel  value. 

Average  daily 
rate  of  wages. 

i  ^ 

6. 
B 

a 

8-S 

Cost  per  foot 

of  drift. 
Capacity  of 

ore  mills. 
Product  by 

counties. 

Alabama 

Gold 

Silver 

1  '!!!! 

1    n 
1    »i 

1 
1 

1 

Alaska 

Gold 

....|.... 

Silver 

'        , "  * 

Arizona 

Gold 

....i 

Silver    

California. 

Gold 

(*) 

1 

Silver 

1 

1 

Colorado 

Gold 

Silver 

81 
51 

1 
1 

61 
61 

1 

1     1 

Georgia 

Gold 

1 
1 
I 

Silver 

...    1 

Idaho  

Gold 

Silver 

1 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Missouri 

Gold 

Gold 

--.- 

Montena 

.... 

J 

Nevada 

Silver 

Gold 

71     

11     .... 

1  :::: 

*ii' 

Silver 

•  1 

New  Mexico 

Gold 

Silver 

•1 

North  Carolina 

Gold 

Silver 

Oregon 

Gold 

South  Carolina 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 

South  DakoU 

Gold 

»i 
n 

Silver 

Tennessee 

Gold 

j  1 

Texas 

Gold 

Silver 

1 

Utah 

Gold 

1 

Silver 

1 

Virginia 

Gold 

Washington 

Gold 

101 

Silver 

101 

Wyoming 

iGold 

101 
101 

'silver 

^  Quarts  or  placer  minei;  lead  or  copper  orei. 

'Total  nmnDer  of  employees  given  in  three  large  mines. 

*  Number  of  miners  given  by  counties. 

^  Itemized  cost  of  mining  given  for  one  mine. 
'List  of  shipping  mines  given  for  some  countiei. 

*  In  one  mine;  in  some  instances  kind  of  power  used  is  given  as  electric  drills,  electric 
hoists,  electric  lights,  and  electric  power  for  sampling  mius. 

7  Output  and  other  details  of  Ck>mstack  Lode  given  separately;  electric  power  given  in 
detail.  Returns  of  all  mines  are  made  to  State  Comptroller  by  County  Assessors  and  in- 
clude name  of  mine,  quantity  and  value  of  output,  and  much  descriptive  matter. 

*  Kind  of  power  givoi  in  some  instances. 

*  Cost  of  mining  given  for  some  districts  and  production,  with  value,  for  two  leading 
companies. 

^  Production  and  value  given  for  some  mines  In  certain  counties. 
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TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,   AND  EXPRESS  BUSINESS. 

Of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  three  have  considered 
the  business  of  telegraph  companies  and  four  that  of  telephone 
companies.^  None  appear  to  have  treated  of  the  express  business. 
Most  of  the  states  and  territories  require  a  report  to  a  state  board 
(other  than  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics)  or  officer,  for  purposes  of 
taxation.  In  a  few  states  the  laws  provide  only  for  inspection  of 
lines  and  adjustment  of  rates  and  complaints.  The  following 
list  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  boards  or  officers  of  the  differ- 
ent states  collecting  information  on  this  subject : 


-                                    —                                 -    ■             -     .         .                                     , 

state  or  Ter*y. 

Oi&cer   or   Board. 

State  or  Tefy. 

Oi&oer   or  Board. 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado  

Delaware 

Florida  ....;... 

Georgia  

Hftwali 

Idaho    

County  Tax  Assessors. 
Secretary  of  SUte. 
Secretary  of  SUte. 
Board   of   Equalization. 
Auditor. 

County   Tax   Assessors. 
Treasurer. 
Oovemor. 

Board   of   Equalisation. 
Secretary  of  SUte. 
Commissioner  of  Indian 
fairs. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Railroad  Commissioners. 

Assessors. 

Tax    Commisdoners. 

Tax    Commissioners. 

Auditor-GeneraL 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Montana   

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey — 
New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.. 

1  Ohio   

Board   of   Equalisation. 

Executive  Council. 

Treasurer. 

Assessors. 

Governor.  ■ 

Tax  Commissioners. 

Corporation   Commissioners. 

Auditor. 

lUinoia 

Indian  Territ'ry 

Indiana   

Iowa  

Af-  Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania  .. 

Rhode  Island... 

1  South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee   

'^xas   .....  r ,  T  - 

and  Telegraphs  &  Auditor. 
Governor. 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Auditor. 
Comptroller-General. 

Ksntfiff  

Kentucky 

Lo^^iifiana    ..... 

Auditor. 

Railroad  Commissioners. 

Treasurer. 

Maine  

Utah  

Board   of   Equalisation. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Treasurer. 

Treasurer. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

ISSiSP!.:::: 

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia.. 

'  Wisconsin 

Wyoming    

The  forty-six  states  and  territories  named  in  the  above  list  re- 
quire reports  from  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  At  least 
twenty-four  of  the  states  require  similar  reports  from  express 
companies  and  thirteen  require  a  report  of  capital  stock.  In  a 
number  of  states  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are 
required  to  report  the  amount  of  the  yearly  gross  receipts ;  in  six- 
teen they  are  required  to  report  the  miles  of  wire ;  and  in  nine, 
either  the  number  or  the  value  of  instruments.  The  reports  of 
Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are  among  those  which  supply 
details  of  capital  and  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

TRANSPORTATION  BY  WATER. 

In  five  states  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  collect  facts  con- 
cerning transportation  by  water.     In  a  number  of  the  states  there 
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are  ferry  commissions  that  might  furnish  figures  for  ferry  freights 
and  passengers ;  and  in  the  larger  coastwise  cities  there  are  ferry 
and  dock  commissions  and  harbor  masters,  whose  assistance 
would  be  of  value  in  collecting  statistics  of  this  class. 

A  list  of  the  officers  by  whom  taxes  are  levied  upon  navigation 
companies  in  various  states  would  be  a  guide  in  this  matter,  but 
in  many  cases  would  comprise  local  assessors  only,  whose  reports 
would  be  of  little  statistical  value.  Thus,  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
net  earnings  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  are  taxed ;  in  Connecti- 
cut of  all  vessels.  In  Kentucky  the  tax  is  on  franchises;  in 
Georgia  it  is  a  license ;  find  in  Florida,  Maine,  and  Minnesota  the 
tax  is  on  tonnage.  In  Vermont  gross  receipts  are  taxed ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts vessels  engaged  in  domestic  trade  are  sources  of  tax 
revenue;  while  in  West  Virginia  property  and  capital  stock  of 
companies  are  levied  upon.  In  Missouri  there  is  a  wharfage  tax 
by  cities  and  towns. 

The  custom  houses  are  sources  of -information  and  have  been 
utilized  by  the  commissioner  of  navigation  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  statement  illustrates  the  character  of  the  boards  and 
officers,  from  whom  information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained : 


state. 

Officer  or  Board. 

FederaL 

Florida 

Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Treas- 

niinoifl  

Railroad    and    Warehouse    Commia- 

ury  Department.^ 

sion. 

Bureau   of   Statistics,    Treasury  De- 

LouitiAiui   

Railroad  Oommiflsion. 

partment' 

Haxyland 

Ck>inptroller  of  the  Treaaory. 

Chief   of   Engineers,    United    SUtes 

Michigan 

Auditor-OeneraL 

Annr.*   ^^ 
United   States   Commission   of   Fish 

New  HampBhlre 

Inspector  of  Steamboats. 

New  Jeney.... 

state  Board  of  Assessors. 
Comptroller. 

and  Fisheries.^ 

New  York. 

Superintendent     of     Public 

(Canals). 
SUte   Comptroller. 

Work! 

North  Oarolina. 

Ohio  

Canal   Oommission. 

Pennnrlvania  .. 
Virginia 

Bureau  of  Railwars. 
Railroad  Oommission. 

^  Commissioner's  sources  of  information  include  United  States  Shipping  Commission  at 
twenty-two  seaports,  collectors  of  customs,  and  published  reports  of  steamship  companies, 
principally  foreign.    Much  information  is  obtained  directly  by  the  office. 

*  Reports  from  transportation  companies  and  much  other  direct  information.  Compila- 
tions from  many  unofficial  sources. 

*  Official  information  as  to  improvements  and  expenditures  in  harbors,  canals,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  with  valuable  commercial  statistics  compiled  from  official  reco'Ms  from  ob- 
servations by  engineers. 

*  Fishery  products  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester. 

The  reports  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  are  also  of  value  as  to 
traffic  on  border  canals. 
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Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  lead  in 
these  statistics.  Louisiana's  report  is  detailed,  showing  expenses 
and  income  not  only  of  companies  but  of  individual  steamboats 
owned  by  such  companies.  The  report  of  the  railroad  and  ware- 
house commission  of  Illinois  contains  statements  of  gr6in  receipts 
by  kinds  and  quantities,  principally  at  Chicago.  The  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  works  of  New  York  in  the  main  re- 
lates to  cost  of  maintenance  of  new  work  on  canals  and  shipments 
by  kind  and  quantities. 

But  in  this  branch  of  inquiry  the  most  valuable  cooperative 
agencies  appear  to  be  Federal  departments — the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation;  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department;  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army ;  and  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, which  furnishes  certain  receipts  of  fish.  The  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  gives  the  expenses  of  new  work  done  and  re- 
pairs made  by  the  government,  accompanied  by  commercial  sta- 
tistics at  many  points.  It  is  possible  that  the  statistics  of  collec- 
tors of  customs  and  of  shipping  commissioners  might  be  more 
largely  used.  A  brief  topical  outline  of  what  these  four  import- 
ant Federal  bureaus  present  concerning  transportation  by  water 
follows : 


OommiMioner  of 
Navigation. 


Veaaels,  number,  idnd 
and  tonnage. 

Oeographiau  distri- 
bution, with  con- 
struction during 
Tear,  and  whether 
in  foreign  or  coast 
wise  tnule. 

Numbtf  of  seamen. 

Crews  of  Great  Lakes 
steamers. 

Division  of  labor. 

Nationalitv  of  men. 
,  Average  Wages.  | 

Age  of  seamen.  j 

American  tonnage 
under  foreign  flags. 

Average  freight  rates. 

American  steamship 
reports. 


Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Treasuiy  Depart- 
ment. 


Coastwise  commerce 
on  the  Great 
Lakes;  kind  and 
quantity  by  months. 

Clearances  and  ar- 
rivals by  ports  and 
tonnage. 

Coastwise  shipments 
and  receipts  at 
various  leading 
ports  by  kind  and 
quantities. 

Coastwise  coal  ship- 
ments from  New 
York,  Philadelphia 
and    Baltimore. 

Railroad  tie  ship- 
ments from  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Shipments  from 
southern    ports. 

Shipments  of  flour 
and  $rain  from 
New  Orleans  and 
Galveston. 

Texas  petroleum 
shipments. 

Phosphate  shipments 
to  domestic  and 
foreign  destina- 
tions. 


Chief    of    Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 


Appropriations  and 
expenditures  for 
improvement  of 
waterways. 

Commerce  on  Ohio 
Biver,  name  of 
boat,  terminal 

points,  tons  of 
freight,  passengers. 

Freight  and  passen- 
gers through  Port- 
age Lake  and  Ijake 
^perior   canals. 

Commercial  statiBtics 
of  American  and 
Canadian  canals  at 
Sault    Ste.    Marie. 

Similar  statistics  for 
many  parts  of  the 
United   SUtes. 


U.    S.    Comntissioner 

of  Fish  and 

Fisheries. 

Statistics  relating  to 
Fisheries;  recelpto 
at  certain  ports. 
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A  detailed  presentation,  showing  what  the  municipal  boards 
and  private  associations  do  in  a  statistical  way,  would  outline  im- 
portant freight  statistics.  This  would  not,  however,  include  the 
capital,  employees,  wages,  expenditures,  nor  income.  Great  bod- 
ies of  employers  and  employees,  like  the  Lake  Carriers*  Associa- 
tion and  the  Longshoremen's  Association,  are  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  to  wage  rates,  and  one  of  them,  perhaps,  as  to  average 
number  of  employees  and  aggregate  wages  paid. 

STREET  RAILWAYS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

In  almost  all  the  states  and  territories  street  railways  are  taxed 
in  some  way,  but  these  returns  for  taxation  furnish  little  basis 
for  statistical  cooperation.  It  is  the  same  with  electric  light  and 
power  companies.  Ten  bureaus  of  labor  have  made  investiga- 
tions concerning  one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects ;  this  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Census  Office,  in  its  investigation,  was  assisted  in  this  work  by 
the  following  state  boards  and  officers : 


state. 


Connecticut 
nUnois  


llaasachuBetts 


Michigan    

New    Hampshire. 

New  Jeney 

New    York 

Penniqrhrania    ... 
Rhode   Island.... 

Yennont   , 

Wisconsin  , 


Kind. 


Board   securing  information. 


Street  Railways 'Railroad  Commissioners. 

....do 'Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission. 

do  Railroad   Oommissioners. 

do  I       Do. 

Electric  light  and  power — 'Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners, 

street  Rauways |Commi8sioner  of  Railroads. 

.do  'Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

.do  Comptroller  of  the  Treasuiy.* 

.do  iBoard  of  Railroad  Oommissicmera. 

.do  .Bureau  of  Railways. 

.do  Board  of  Railroad  Gommissionera. 

.do Do. 

.do  I       Do. 


^  Annual  statements  of  railroad  and  canal  companies. 

In  only  one  state  was  it  found  possible  to  use  statistics  returned 
by  electric  light  and  power  companies,  the  state  returns  generally 
being  for  purposes  of  taxation  on  capital  stock,  gross  receipts  or 
otherwise,  and  therefore  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  sta- 
tistical purposes. 

INSANE  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

There  are  many  state  officers  and  boards  possessed  of  statistics 
of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  These  statistics  relate  to  those 
classes  in  public  institutions  or  institutions  assisted  from  the 
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public  treasury.  Five  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  have  discussed 
the  subject.  In  some  states  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  reports 
of  the  officers  of  the  public  institutions  themselves,  and  in  most 
cases,  statistics  of  private  institutions  are  to  be  obtained  only 
from  the  officers  thereof.  A  number  of  states  have  the  new 
county  system  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  county  asylums ;  others 
have  this  method  in  the  old  form;  while  still  others  treat  both 
insane  and  feeble-minded  in  almshouses.  In  other  instances  the 
feeble-minded  are  under  the  same  roof  with  the  insane. 

The  following  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  boards  and  officers  with 
whom  cooperation  may  be  established.  Much  must  always  be 
done  through  the  governors,  who,  where  there  are  no  state  super- 
visory boards,  publish  statistics  in  their  messages  ^o  the  legisla- 
tures, and  also  through  trustees  and  directors  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions : 


state. 

Board  or  officer. 

State. 

Board  or  officer. 

Alabama   

Suaerintendent    of    the    In- 

Montana    

Board  of  OommissionerB  for 

sane. 

i 

Insane. 

Alaska    

Governor. 

jNebrtska 

Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

Arizona  

Board  of  Control. 

1 

rections. 

Arkansas   

County  Boards. 

Nevada    

OommissionerB    for    Care    of 

California 

1 

Indigent  Insane. 

Board  of  Control. 

New  Hampshire 

Lunacy    Oommiasion;    Board 
of  Charities. 

Colorado  

Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

rections.                                > 

New  Jersey.... 

County  Boards. 

Connecticut  ... 

Board    of    Charities;    Stotel 

New  Mexico.... 

OommissionerB    for    the    In- 

ComptroUer. 

sane. 

D.  of  Columbia 

Board  of  Charities.                i  New  York. 

Commission       in       Lunacy; 

Delaware 

Secretary  of  State.                    | 

Board   of   Charities. 

Florida 

Commissioners  for  Stote  In-  ,!Jorth  Carolina. 

Board  of  PubUo  Charities. 

stitutions.                                North  Dakota.. 

Commissioners  of  Insanity. 

Hawaii 

Governor. 

Commissioner       of       Public 

Ohio   

Board  of  State  Charities. 

Illinois  

Oklahoma 

Governor;    Territorial    Audi- 

Charities. 

1 

tor. 

Indiana    

Board  of  SUte  Charitiea. 

1  Pennsylvania  .. 

Commission       in       Lunacy; 

Iowa 

Board  of  Control 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Rhode  Island. . . 

Board   of  PubUc  Charities. 

Kansas  

Commission  for  Insane. 

Maryland 

Lunacy  Commission;     Board  South  DakoU.. 

Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

of State  Aid  and  Charities. 

rections. 

Massachusetta  . 

Board  of  Insanity;  Board  of 

Tennessee  

Board  of  State  Charities. 

Charity. 

Vermont   

Supervisors  of  the  Insane. 

Michigan 

Department  of  State. 

Washington  ... 
Wisconffln  

Auditor. 

Minnesota 

Commission       in       Lunacy; 

Board  of  Control 

Board  of  Control. 

Wyoming   

Board  of  Charities  and  Re- 

Missouri  

Board  of  OontroL 

form. 

DEAF  AND  BUND. 

The  Census  investigation  concerning  the  deaf  and  blind  is  now 
in  progress.  The  inquiry  covers  all  deaf  and  blind,  whether  in 
or  out  of  institutions.     The  persons  comprised  in  this,  class  were 
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enumerated  in  1900  when  the  decennial  census  was  taken,  and  if 
living,  are  communicated  with  and  requested  to  fill  out,  or  have 
filled  out  by  some  perscMi  acting  for  them,  a  schedtde  containing 
certain  questions  among  them  questions  relating  to  school,  if  any, 
in  which  educated,  and  methods  used  in  commimicating.  The 
only  other  Federal  bureau  doing  any  part  of  this  work  is  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  which  gives  very  complete  information 
(more  than  will  be  used  by  the  Census  Office)  concerning  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  both  state  and  private  institutions.  These 
statistics  include  name  and  location  of  school;  number  and  sex 
of  instructors  and  pupils ;  method  of  teaching ;  number  of  gradu- 
ates ;  volumes  in  library ;  annual  cost  per  capita ;  value  of  scientific 
apparatus;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings;  expenditures  for 
buildings  and  improvements  and  expenditures  for  support.  The 
Census  Office  will  secure  for  itself  the  statistics  of  attendance  at 
institutions  and  of  methods  of  instruction.  Two  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics  report  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  on  the  blind. 

The  following  statement  includes  many  of  the  titles  of  the  state 
officials  or  boards  having  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind : 


state.  Board  or  officer.  ,  State.  Board  or  officer. 

1 1, 1 

!  ' 

Alaska  >  Superintendent  of  Education.!  Michigan Department  of  State. 

Arixona   Board  of  OontroL  ,  Minnesota Board  of  Control. 

California Board  of  OontroL  !  Missouri Board  of  OontroL 

Colorado  Board  of  Charities  and  Cat-   Montana   Board  of  Charities  and  Be- 

I     rections.  I     form. 

Connecticut  ...  Board  of  Education  for  the   Nebraska Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

.     Blind.  *  I  rections. 

Delaware Trustees  of  School  Fund.       |  Nerada    Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

D.  of  Columbia  Board  of  Charities.  1 1  struction. 

Florida I  Commissioners       of       Statei  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Charities. 

'     Board    for    State    Institu-'  New  York. 'Board  of  Charities. 

,     tions.  I  North  Carolina.  Board  of   Public   Charities. 

Idaho   Board  of  Education.  !  Ohio   Board  of  State  Charities. 

Illinois Commissionen      of      Public   Oklahoma  Territorial  Auditor. 

,     Charities.  Pennsylvania  ..  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Indiana   {Board  of  State  Charities.        j  South  Dakota..  Bo^  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

Iowa  I  Board  of  ControL  i    rections. 

Kansas  Board  of  Trustees.  ,  Temessee  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Maryland Board    of    State    Aid    and  Washington  ...  Board  of  Audit  and  ControL 

I     Charities.  .  Wisconrin Superintendent    of    Schools; 

Massachusetts  .  Board  of  Charity;  Board  of  Board  of  OontroL 

I     Education.  |  Wyoming   Board   of  Charities  and  Re- 

I  I     form. 


Some  of  the  states  send  their  deaf  and  others  their  blind  out  of 
the  state  to  be  educated  at  private  institutions ;  a  few  send  both 
classes. 
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BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 


The  census  law  requires  a  collection  of  the  births  and  deaths  in 
"registration  areas"  for  1902,  and  "annually  thereafter,  the  data 
for  which  shall  be  obtained  only  from  and  restricted  to  such  reg- 
istration records  of  such  states  and  municipalities  as  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director  possess  records  affording  satisfactory  data  in 
necesary  detail,  the  compensation  for  the  transcription  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  two  cents  for  each  birth  or  death  reported."  The 
cooperation  with  which  such  offices  as  the  law  prescribes  has 
already  begun.  Nearly  all  the  states  and  many  of  the  municipali- 
ties have  boards  of  health  or  of  registration,  but  the  statistics 
furnished  are  not  always  accurate  or  sufficiently  detailed  for 
census  use.  There  has  been  great  improvement,  however,  in 
methods  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  under  the  annual 
supervision  and  care  of  the  Federal  Government  there  is  likely 
to  be  greater. 

In  1880  the  record  of  two  states  only,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey,  was  used  as  a  basis ;  in  1890  records  of  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  cities  therein, 
and  eighty-three  cities  in  other  states,  were  similarly  used.  In 
1900,  after  much  preliminary  correspondence  had  been  conducted 
with  a  view  to  insuring  the  collection  of  uniform  returns  by  the 
registration  officers,  the  registration  record*  was  accepted  as  suf- 
ficiently complete  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire;  and  in  certain  counties  and  cities  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  In  certain  other  areas,  comprising  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  states  of  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Ver- 
mont, and  153  cities  of  8,000  or  more  population,  in  other  states, 
the  registration  records  were  utilized,  being  supplemented  and 
completed  by  returns  collected  by  the  enumerators. 

The  Public-Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  for  several  years  published  weekly  state- 
ments of  mortality,  by  states  and  cities.  Only  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  without  mention  of  particular  diseases  are 
given,  except  where  the  mortality  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  varioloid,  typhus  fever,  enteric  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  measles,  whooping 
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cough,  plague,  or  other  contagious  diseases.  These  returns  artf 
received  weekly  from  no  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over,  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  service.  For  yearly  reports  blanks  are 
sent  to  from  J  400  to  1,500  cities  and  towns.  The  weekly  Public 
Health  reports  of  the  service  contain  also  statistics  from  foreign 
and  insular  cities.  Five  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  have  consid- 
ered the  subject. 

SOCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES. 

There  are  various  classifications  of  social  statistics.  In  1890 
the  Census  report  included  streets,  cemeteries,  sewers,  water- 
works, suburban  travel,  saloons,  places  of  amusement,  street  light- 
ing, streets  and  alleys,  area  and  density  of  population,  fire  de- 
partments, public  vehicles,  licensed  dogs,  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  altitudes.  The  inquiry  provided  by  the  act  of  March  6, 
1902,  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  In  twenty  states  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics  have  treated  some  of  the  subjects  naturally  em- 
braced under  this  title. 

RELIGIOUS    BODIES. 

There  can  be  no  state  or  city  cooperation  in  the  gathering  of 
statistics  of  religious  bodies.  This  information  must  be  secured 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various  sects  and  denomina- 
tions. 

PUBLIC  INDEBTEDNESS^  VALUATION,  TAXATION  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  finances  of  states,  counties,  townships  or  towns,  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  included  in  this  inquiry.  No  complete  list  of  au- 
thorities, especially  of  local  oflBcers  or  boards,  can  be  named  owing 
to  the  differing  practices  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
In  general  the  reports  and  accounts  of  city,  town,  and  county 
auditors,  comptrollers,  and  treasurers — or  officers  whose  duties 
are  similar — ^are  the  principal  sources  of  information.  The  field 
woric  for  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  as  the  inquiry  is  officially 
called  in  the  Census  Office,  is  now  being  done  under  the  sup*- 
vision  of  the  Chief  Statistician  for  Agriculture.  Some  of  the 
state  authorities  whose  reports  and  accounts  furnish  information 
are  as  follows : 
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SUte. 


Officer   or   board. 


State. 


Alabama  Auditor. 

Board   of  ABBessment. 

Tax  Ck>iiimi88ioner. 

Alaska    Governor. 

Arizona  Auditor. 

Board   of    Equalization. 
Arkansas  Auditor. 

Board    of    Equalization. 
California  ....,  Comptroller. 

Board  of   Equalization. 

Colorado  Auditor. 

Connecticut  ...  Comptroller. 

Board  of  Ekjualization. 

Tax   OommisBioner. 
Delaware Auditor. 

Treasurer. 
D.  of  Columbia  Auditor. 

Assessor. 
Florida Comptroller. 

Treasurer. 

Georgia   Comptroller-General 

Hawaii  Treasurer. 

Assessor, 
[daho   Auditor. 

Board   of   Equalization. 
Illinois  Auditor. 

Board    of    Equalization. 
Indiana   Auditor. 

Tax  Conmiissioners. 

Iowa   Auditor. 

Kansas  Auditor. 

Kentucky Treasurer. 

Board   of   Equalization. 
Louisiana    Treasurer. 

Board  of  Assessors. 
Maine  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Assessors. 
Maryland Comptroller. 

Tax  Commissioner. 
Massachusetts  .  Auditor. 

Secretary. 

Tax   Commisdoner. 
Michigan Auditor-General. 

I  Treasurer. 
Minnesota Auditor. 

Treasurer. 
Mississippi  ....  Auditor. 

Missouri Auditor. 

Montana    Auditor. 

.Board   of  Equalization. 


Officer  or  board. 


Nebraska  ... 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey — 


New  Mexico.. 
New  York.... 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
pregon  ... 


I 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 


Tennessee 
Texas    .... 
Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington  ... 

West  Virginia. . 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


I 


Auditor. 

Comptroller. 

Treasurer. 

Board   of   Equalization. 

Board  of  Assessors. 

Board  of  Taxation. 
:  Comptroller. 

Auditor. 

ComptroUer. 

Tax   Commissiofaers. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Board  of  Equalization. 

Auditor. 

Board  of  Assessors  and   Ap- 
praisers. 

Secretary. 

Auditor. 

Treasurer. 

Board   of   Equalization. 
{Report  of   Stata   Levy. 
'Director  of  Internal  Ailairs. 
I  Bureau    of    Assessment    and 
<    Taxes. 

Auditor-GeneraL 

Auditor. 

Comptroller-General. 

Auditors    and   Equalizers    of 
the  County  Boards. 

Treasurer. 

Auditor. 

Board  of  Equalization. 

Comptroller. 

Comptroller. 

Auditor. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Board  of  Equalization. 

Auditor. 

Commissioner  of  Taxes. 

Inspector  of   Finance. 

Auditor. 

Auditor. 

Board  of  Equalization. 

Auditor. 

Tax  Conunission. 

Treasurer. 

Tax   Commission. 

Auditor. 

Board  of  Equalization. 


The  municipalty  of  state  boards  of  equalization  and  the  growth 
of  tax  commissions  furnish  much  narrative  as  well  as  statistical 
information  concerning  important  subjects  under  this  head.  Nine 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics  have  touched  upon  public  indebtedness, 
eighteen  upon  valuation,  fourteen  upon  taxation,  and  three  upon 
expenditures. 

CRIME,    JUVENILE   DELINQUENTS,    CONVICT   LABOR. 

Eight  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  have  discussed  statistically 
crime  and  prisoners,  and  prison  or  convict  labor;  and  six,  juvenile 
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delinquents.  In  a  large  number  of  the  states  there  are  super- 
visory boards  which  make  a  prefatory  report  and  attach  reports 
of  individual  prisons  or  penitentiaries.  In  a  few  states  the  sta- 
tistics are  carefully  brought  together.  In  some  instances  the 
statistics  of  county  jails  are  included.  An  illustrative  showing 
of  state  boards  or  officers  is  comprehended  in  the  following  table : 


SUte. 

SUte. 

Board  or  officer. 

Alftbama  

Inspector  of  Convicts.            | 

Missouri 

Board  of  Oharities  and  Cor- 

Convict Bureau. 

rections. 

Alaska    

Governor.                                  ! 

MonUna    

Board  of  Oharities  and  Re- 

Arizona    

Board  of  OontroL 

form. 

Arkansas  

Secretary  of  State.                I  Nebraska 

Board  of  Oharities  and  Cor- 

GaUfornia  

Board  of  Oontrol. 

rections. 

Colorado 

Board  of  Charities  and  Oor- 

rectionsw 
Board   of   Charities.               i 

New  Hampshire  Board  of  Oharities  and  Oor- 

1         ^^4^^^. 

Connecticut  ... 

New  Jersey 

Board  of  Children's  Guard- 

D. of  Columbia 

Board   of   Oharities. 

ians. 

Florida 

1 

Supervisor  of  SUte  Prisons. 

stitutions.                             , 

New  Mexico.... 

Penitentiary    Commissioners. 

Supervisor  of  Convicts. 

Governor. 

Georgia  

Board    of    Prison    Commis- 

New York. 

Comptroller. 

sioners.                                  1 

Commissioner  of  Prisons. 

Hawaii 

Board  of  Prison   Inspectors. 

1 

Board  of  Charities. 

Illinois 

CommissionerB    of    Pentiten-| 

Superintendent  of  SUte 
Prisons. 

tiaries.                                  1 

Indiana    

Board  of  Charities.                1 

North  Carolina. 

Board  of  Examiners. 

Iowa   

Board  of  OontroL                  | 

Ohio   

Secretary  of  SUte. 

Kansas  

Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

Board of  Charities. 

rections.                                1 

Oklahoma 

Territorial  Auditor. 

Kentucky 

Board    of    Prison    Commis-' 

Oregon   

Board  of  Oharities  and  Cor- 

sioneifl.                                i 

rections. 

Auditor.                                    1 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Maine  

Inspectors    of    Prisons    and 

Rhode  Island... 

Board  of  Oharities  and  Cor- 

rections. 

Maryland 

Board     of     State   Aid     and 

South  DakoU.. 

Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

Charities.                            i 

! 

rections. 

Tennessee  

Board  of  Penitentiary  Com- 

Superintendent of  Prisons. 

missioners. 

Board  of  Chari^.                  1 
Board  of  Oharitfes  and  Cor- 

Texas    

Board  of  Penitentiaiy  Com- 

Michigan 

misrioners. 

rections. 

Attorney-General. 

Board    of    Oontrol   of   SUte 

UUh  

Board  of  Corrections. 

Prisons. 

Washington  ... 

Board  of  Audit  and  Control. 

Minnesota 

Board  of  ControL 

Wisconsin 

Board  of  ControL 

Board  of  Charities  and  Re- 
form. 

PAUPERS   AND   PAUPERISM. 

For  Statistics  of  paupers  and  pauperism,  reports  of  town  and 
county  authorities  must  be  almost  exclusively  depended  upon. 
Four  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  have  investigated  the  subject. 
In  only  a  few  states  are  there  supervisory  state  boards,  and  in 
some  of  these  the  powers  are  merely  those  of  inspectors.  Some  of 
the   authorities   to   be   consulted   both    state   and   county,    are: 
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SUte. 


State  boaxxl  or  ofhcer. 


County  or  other  board  or  inatitution. 


Alabama 


Ariaona  .. 

California Board  of  Control 

Colorado Board  of  Charitiea  and  Oorrectiona. 

Connecticut  ...  Board    of    Charities 

Delaware ' 

D.  of  Columbia  Board    of    Charities, 


..County   Poor   Houses. 

.Supervisors   of   County. 
.  County   Poor   Houses. 


Florida 


Commissioners 
tions. 


on     State    Institu- 


Georgia 

Hawaii Governor. 

Idaho   I 

Illinois    Board    of 

Tndlana   Board    of 

Iowa  ' 


Charities. 
Charities. 


....  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  !  Governor. 

I  Shakespeare    Almshouse^ 


Maryland  .... 
Hassachusette 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesote  .... 


Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities. 
Board    of    Charities. 

Secretary    of    State 

Board    of    Control 


Missoi 

Montana   ......I 

Nebraska 'Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Nevada    

N.    Hampshire.  I  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

New  Jersey....! 

New   Tork iBoard    of    Charities 


North   Carolina 'Board   of  Examiners. 

North  Dakota..! 

Ohio  I  "Ohio    Statistics" 

Oklahoma Territorial    Auditor 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania    .{Board  of  Public  Charities 

Bhode  Island. ..' Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

South  Carolina., 

South  Dakota..  I  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Tennessee  ' 

Texas   , 

Utah 


I  Local  authorities. 
Local  authorities. 

!  County   Poor   Farms. 

Ordinaries  of   the  Counties. 

I  County    Commissioners. 

Coun^    Boards. 

County  Poor  Asylums, 
i  County    Supervisors. 

Coun^   Coomussioners  of  Poor. 
'Fiscal  Court  of  Counties. 

Police  Jury  of  each  Parish. 

Local    authorities. 
Baltimore    City    Almshouse. 

Superintendent  of  Poor  by  Counties. 
I  Commissioners   to   Supervise   Poor. 
,  County   Commissioners, 
j  District   Poor   Houses. 
I  Supervisors    of    Counties. 
County  Charity  Boards. 
Local    authorities. 


Vermont  "Charity    Reporto." 

Virginia ' ^. 

Washington  ...j 

West  Vfaglnla..! 

T^^sconsin iBoard   of   Control , 

Wyoming   .....  |  Superintendent  Poor  Asylum. 


Local    authorities. 
County  Commissionera. 
County    Poor   Houses. 
County    Supervisors. 
Commissioners     of     Charities,      New 
Tork    city. 

County  Poor    Houses. 

Coun^  Poor    Houses. 

County  Commissioners. 

County  Commissioners. 

I  County  Overseers  of  Poor. 

County   Supervisors. 
County   Commissioners. 
County    Courts. 
County  Poor  Houses. 
Local   authorities. 

County  Superintendento  of  Poor. 

County  Commissionera 

Ooimty  Overseers  of  Poor. 

Ooimty  Poor  Houses. 


BENEVOLENCE   AND  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  this  field,  which  is  important  and  interesting,  the  states  are 
insufficient  cooperators.  Only  three  bureaus  of  labor  statistics 
have  used  the  topics  in  any  way  originally.  There  is  sometimes 
supervision  by  state  boards  where  state  aid  is  given  to  benevolent 
institutions;  but  in  many  cases  these  institutions,  especially  hos- 
pitals, report  directly  to  the  governor  or  the  legislature.     An  ex- 
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haustive  table  of  reports  that  ought  to  be  studied  would  embrace 
all  the  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, state,  county,  town,  and  city.  Part  of  the  state  boards  and 
officers  whose  cooperation  is  essential  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


state.         ;  Officer,  board,  or  institution.  State.  Officer,  board,  or  institution. 


Arkansas  Board   of   Trustees   of  State  Nebraska    Board  of  Charities  and  Ck>r- 

Charitable    Institutions.  rections. 

California    ....  Board  of  ControL  Nevada    State  Orphan  Asylum. 

Colorado  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor-,  N.    Hampshire.  Board  of  Charities  and  Oor- 

I     rections.  rections. 

Connecticut    ..  Board  of  Charities.  New   Mexico...  Governor. 

D.  of  Columbia  Board  of  Charities.  ^  New    York Board  of  Charities. 

Florida    i  Commissioners   of   State  In-   North   Carolina  State   Examiners. 

stitutions. 

Indiana   1  Board  of  Charities. 

Iowa   Board  of  Control. 

Ifaiyland    J  Board    of    State    Aid    and 

Charities. 
Masuchusetts  .Board  of  Charity. 

Michigan    Secretary  of  State. 

Minnesota    ...., Board  of  Control. 

Missouri    .Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

,     rections. 
Montana  Board  of  Charities  and  Re- 

'     form. 


Oregon    Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. 
Pennaylvania    .  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
Rhode   Island..  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

I     rections. 
South  Dakota..  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 

I    rections. 

Texas   State  Orphans'  Home. 

I  State    Farm    for    Consump- 

I  I    Uvea. 

I  Washington  ...{Board  of  Audit  and  ControL 
Wisconsin    ....  Board    of    Control. 
Wyoming   Board  of  Charities  and  Re- 
form. 


President  Wright:  This  very  suggestive  paper  is  open  for 
discussion  before  we  proceed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  New  Orleans.  Perhaps  you  prefer  to 
hear  the  report,  and  then  discuss  rhe  paper  and  the  report 
together.  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  take  that  method. 
You  will  remember  that  the  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Mackin,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Wadhn,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Wadlin  has  left  his  position 
and  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Pidgin,  is  now  chief,  and  I 
appointed  him  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wadlin.  The  President 
was  added  to  the  committee  by  vote  of  the  convention.  Thf 
committee  has  made  a  unanimous  report,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  it. 

(The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  see 
pages  164-168). 

President  Wright:  Before  putting  the  question  of  the  ac- 
ceptance and  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  discussion  of  Mr.  North's  paper  by  the 
members  of  the  convention.  This  is  an  exceedingly  import- 
ant matter,  and  we  must  take  it  into  very  careful  consideration. 
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As  a  preliminary  discussion,  let  me  say  that  something  like 
sixty  years  ago  there  was  organized  in  Europe,  with  Ameri- 
can representatives,  what  was  known  as  a  statistical  congress. 
Such  congresses  were  held  from  time  to  time.  The  last  one, 
as  I  recollect  it,  was  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  primary  purpose 
of  those  congresses  was  to  harmonize  the  statistics  of  the 
countries  engaged  in  collecting  them.  Nothing  ever  resulted 
from  the  seven  congresses  thus  held.  I^ater  on,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  was  organized  in  London,  and  the  prime 
motive  of  that  organization  was  the  unification  of  the  statis- 
tics of  different  countries,  but  at  that  time  industrial  statistics 
had  not  taken  a  very  important  place  in  the  statistical  work  of 
the  different  nations.  That  Institute,  which  meets  every  two 
years,  has  endeavored  at  every  session  to  do  something  to- 
wards unification,  especially  in  the  classification  of  occupations, 
of  diseases,  and  of  some  other  matters  which  do  not  particu- 
larly interest  this  convention.  So  far,  however,  nothing  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  first  real  movement  for  such  work  was  when  this  asso-^ 
ciafion  took  up  the  matter  last  year  at  New  Orleans,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  North.  You  all  remember  the  work  of 
that  convention.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  American 
statisticians  engaged  in  the  collection  of  industrial  statistics 
to  shape  methods  and  to  declare  purposes  which  will  have  the 
same  influence  (should  we  be  wise  in  our  action)  in  the  unifi- 
cation of  industrial  statistics  throughout  the  world  that  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United 
States  has  had  in  the  establishment  of  kindred  offices  in  every 
important  country.  You  see,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
introducing  wisdom  and  discretion  into  the  action  of  this 
convention.  You  have  the  opportunity  to  declare  in  unequi- 
vocal terms  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  when  America  moves 
in  industrial  statistics  I  feel  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  follow  suit.  We  have  led  the  way  in  other  respects.  We 
lead  in  census  methods  and  we  lead  in  bureau  methods.  All 
the  offices  which  have  been  established  have  followed  Ameri- 
can organizations.  They  have  improved  in  some  respects 
upon  those  organizations,  and  in  others  have  not.  With  this 
proposition  for  the  unification  of  our  own  statistics  you  can 
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easily  see  what  the  result  will  be  in  the  unification  of  the  in- 
dustrial statistics  of  the  countries  engaged  in  collecting  them. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Mr.  Clark:  In  an  earlier  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  I  was  impressed,  line  by  line,  with 
the  thought  that  had  been  given  the  subject  and  the  compre- 
hensive way  in  which  it  had  been  handled.  It  impressed  me, 
then  as  it  does  now,  that  if  all  the  proposed  methods  and  plans 
were  adopted  and  carried  out  state  work  would  be  largely  the 
gainer,  a  wider  scope  would  be  given  to  field  investigation, 
better  results  would  be  obtained,  and  all  without  any  increased 
cost. 

We  have  experienced  in  Pennsylvania  the  difficulty  that  Mr. 
North  has  spoken  of — the  duplication  of  reports,  and  if  there 
could  be  some  understanding*  by  which  the  same  figures  might 
be  used  jointly  by  the  Federal  and  State  offices  it  would  not 
only  be  a  relief  to  the  manufacturers,  but  a  help  to  all  con- 
cerned. This  report  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — I  most 
heartily  indorse  it. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President:  It  might  be  well,  Mr.  North,  to  explain  to 
the  members  of  the  convention  how  statistics  for  each  State 
might  be  prepared  by  the  Census  Office  in  order  that  they 
might  be  published  separately  by  the  States  at  an  early  date 
through  Bulletins.  I  think  many  of  the  gentlemen  would  be 
glad  to  know  just  what  can  be  done  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  North:  I  am  very  glad  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject. 
It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Census  Office 
to  encourage  in  every  way  any  State  which  was  willing  to  co- 
operate with  it,  and  it  would  therefore  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  Census  Office,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  for 
the  Census  Office  to  publish  in  advance  of  any  and  all  other 
States  any  particular  line  of  information  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  State  with  which  it  was  cooperating.  If,  for  instance,  this 
cooperation  existed  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Census  Office  and  no  other  State,  all  of  the  energies  of  the 
Census  Office  would  be  concentrated  upon  the  work  of  com- 
piling, completing,  and  publishing  the  statistics  of  that  State 
before  and  in  advance  of  any  other  State;  and  if  there  were 
two  or  three  States,  they  would  share  together  the  advantages 
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of  this  expedition.  It  is  a  privilege  which  would  accrue  to  the 
States  in  addition  to  any  advantage  stated  in  the  report  itself, 
and  I  think  a  very  important  one.  The  Census  Office  pub- 
lishes its  results  by  States,  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  and  these 
bulletins  are  printed  as  soon  as  the  final  figures  are  reached; 
but  in  case  of  cooperation  with  any  State,  they  would  not  be 
printed  until  the  ofl&cials  of  that  State  had  had  opportunity  to 
examine  and  criticise  them  and  to  be  satisfied  with  them ;  nor 
would  they  be  printed  until  the  officials  of  that  State  had  had 
opportimity  to  print  them  simultaneously  in  their  own  State 
and  in  their  own  records.  It  might  well  be,  too,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  these  reports  might  be  shared  between  the 
Census  Office  and  the  State  bureaus,  thus  still  further  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  saving  which  is  possible  under  this  scheme. 

President  Wright:  The  States  could  take  the  plates  used  by 
the  Census  Office  and  put  in  their  own  title  pages? 

Mr.  North:  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  further  economy. 

The  chiefs  of  the  several  State  bureaus  would  also  have  the 
privilege,  with  ample  time  for  that  purpose,  of  interpreting  the 
statistics  of  their  own  State — of  making  their  own  independent, 
separate  presentation  of  text  matter  which  they  desire  to  have 
accompany  the  statistics.  There  would  be  ample  time  allowed 
them  to  make  this  interpretation  while  the  interpretation  was 
being  made  by  the  Federal  Census  Office.  I  am  not  able,  with 
such  consideration  as  I  have  given  this  subject,  to  see  how  any 
difficulty  or  friction  need  necessarily  arise.  It  might  arise,  but 
I  am  sure  that  if  it  did  arise  somebody  would  be  at  fault ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  any  State  entering  into  this  arrangement  with 
the  Federal  Census  Office  may  enter  upon  it  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Census  Office,  with  its  relatively  large  financial 
resources,  will  be  as  generous  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  State  bureaus,  whose  appropriations  are 
often  quite  limited,  from  all  expense  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Census  Office  to  assume  and  to  relieve  them  of. 

CONNECTICUT.— Mr.  Back:  Do  I  understand  that  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  has  been  accepted,  carries  with 
it  the  resolutions  that  were  recommended  for  passage? 

President  Wright:  The  resolutions  are  a  part  of  the  report, 
and  they  were  therefore  adopted. 
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Mr.  North:  I  desire  to  state  that  the  agreement  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  was  reached  with  Mr.  Wadlin  while  he 
was  still  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  and  that  it  has 
been  accepted  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Pidgin. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Mr.  Pidgin:  As  Mr.  North  says, 
the  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Wadlin,  my  predecessor,  was  ac- 
cepted by  me,  with  the  exception  of  one  point  that  was  not 
brought  out  clearly.  In  Massachusetts  we  collect  each  year 
the  statistics  of  manufactures.  These  returns  are  used  in  mak- 
ing comparative  showings  between,  say,  four  or  five  thousand 
of  the  larger  industrial  establishments,  the  whole  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Massachusetts  running  some- 
what in  excess  of  27,000.  In  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
statistics,  the  only  point  which  is  not  covered  by  the  report,  but 
which  was  referred  to  in  committee,  is  this :  The  idea  is  that 
the  bureau  shall  not  publish  the  aggregates  or  total  results  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States  officials  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  office  may  arrange;  but  as  the  figures  used  by 
the  Massachusetts  office  are  for  only  comparatively  a  few  es- 
tablishments, and  are  shown  only  by  industries,  their  presen- 
tation would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  publication 
made  by  the  United  States  office.  That  is  the  only  exception 
or  addition  I  wish  to  make  to  the  agreement.  I  spoke  of  that 
yesterday, — ^to  have  the  word  "total"  inserted,  which  covers 
the  whole  groimd. 

Mr.  North:   There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

(The  agreement  was  amended  by  Mr.  Pidgin  accordingly.) 


REPORTS  OF  STATES  AS  TO  CURRENT  WORK  AND 
AS  TO  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  BU- 
REAUS ON  PUBLIC  POLICY. 


UNITED  STATES.— Mr.  Wright:  I  have  been  so  busy 
since  the  early  part  of  June  last  with  the  strike  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  that  I  have  paid  slight  attention  to  the  current 
work  of  the  Department,  depending  upon  the  very  efficient  ser- 
vices of  the  Chief  Clerk. 

After  the  ist  of  July  the  Department  of  Labor  will  form  a 
part  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  You 
heard  what  the  Secretary  of  that  new  Department  said  yester- 
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day,  and  I  know  from  my  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with 
him  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  that  of  the 
State  bureaus  will  have  his  sympathy  and  cooperation.  There 
will  be  no  attempt,  as  has  been  feared  in  some  quarters,  to  min- 
imize the  work  of  the  Department  over  which  I  preside ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  its  work  will  be  extended  in  some 
directions,  although  in  others  there  will  be  a  transfer  of  duties 
in  order  to  avoid  compHcation. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  Department  is  the  completion  of 
a  report  on  the  cost  of  living,  commenced  last  year,  and  this 
report  will  be  published  the  coming  summer  as  our  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report,  following  the  Seventeenth,  which  relates  to 
trade  and  technical  education,  and  which  you  have  already  re- 
ceived. We  shall  also  present,  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
quite  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  conditions  of  labor  as  they 
exist  in  the  mining  districts  of  Europe. 

We  are  also  at  work  upon  a  very  exhaustive  report  on 
wages.  This  work  was  taken  up  a  year  and  a  half  or  more  ago, 
and  prior  to  the  supplemental  work  of  the  Census  Office  on  the 
same  subject.  Our  form  of  presentation  will  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Census  Office,  and  will  in  no  wise  conflict 
with  it. 

The  Department  is  also  prosecuting  a  pretty  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  of  child  labor  in  the  different  States  where  such 
labor  prevails  to  any  considerable  degree.  This  will  form  a 
special  report. 

We  are  also  completing  a  report  upon  the  restriction  of  out- 
put in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  investigation  covers  not 
only  the  restriction  of  output,  wherever  it  occurs,  as  prescribed 
by  labor  organizations,  but  as  prescribed  by  employers  them- 
selves. 

We  have  an  agent  now  at  work  making  a  thorough  study  of 
labor  conditions  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Hawaii.  For  many  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
secure  just  such  a  study,  and  have  on  several  occasions  made 
definite  arrangements  for  it,  but  every  time  I  have  been  de- 
feated. I  have  now  dispatched  a  careful  student,  thoroughly  im- 
partial, who  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  give  us  in  due  time  the 
results  relative  to  the  peculiar  experiments  now  going  on  in 
New    South    Wales,   Victoria,  and    New    Zealand.       We    are 
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obliged  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report  on  labor  conditions 
and  other  matters  in  Hawaii,  and  on  our  agent's  return  from 
Manila  he  will  make  this  report  for  that  Territory.  We  have 
already  made  two  annual  reports.  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  an  annual  report  relative  to  labor  condi- 
tions in  Hawaii.  It  is  a  small  country,  containing  about  130,- 
000  people,  and  while  no  State  Bureau,  nor  the  Department  of 
Labor,  is  able  to  make  an  annual  report  on  general  conditions 
for  the  territory  under  the  supervision  of  each  office,  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  make  one  for  Hawaii,  with  such  a  small 
population.  I  have  recommended  to  Congress  that  that  period 
be  extended. 

The  Department  is  also  making  an  investigation  of  domestic 
arts  and  crafts,  simply  to  see  how  far  this  new  idea  of  introduc- 
ing hand  work  in  families  is  being  carried  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  brief  investigation,  but  it  will  be  interesting. 

We  have  also  been  carrying  on  an  investigation  relative  to 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  every  respect  on  street  railways. 
This  does  not  cover  the  ground  covered  by  the  Census  Office 
to  which  Mr.  Steuart  has  alluded,  but  it  will  be  thoroughly  a 
labor  report. 

For  four  years  the  Department  has  published,  under  the 
direction  of  Congress,  a  report  on  the  statistics  of  cities  of 
30,000  population  and  over.  That  work  will  now  be  done  by 
the  Census  Office,  and  I  assure  you  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  exceedingly  glad  to  turn  that  work  over  to  the  Census  Office. 
It  has  taken  about  two-thirds  of  our  field  force  nearly  five 
months  each  year  to  collect  and  publish  that  brief  document. 
Valuable  as  it  is,  it  hardly  need  be  made  every  year.  The  Cen- 
sus Office  can  carry  on  the  work  in  conjunction  with  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  required  of  it  by  the  law,  and  thus  relieve 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  that  burden  and  allow  us  to  devote 
our  force  and  our  means  to  matters  more  closely  pertaining  to 
industry. 

CONNECTICUT.— Mr.  Back:  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Convention:  Last  Thursday,  Governor  Chamber- 
lain of  Connecticut  appointed  the  Hon.  William  H.  Scoville,  of 
Haddam,  to  succeed  me,  upon  July  ist,  1903,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Scoville 
did  not  thereafter  have  time  to  arrange  his  affairs  so  that  he 
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could  come  to  this  convention.  Neither  has  he  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  outline  any  policy  for  the  Connecticut  Bureau, 
henceforth.  Therefore,  I  cannot  speak  to  you  of  the  future 
work  of  the  Bureau,  nor  of  the  material  to  be  covered  by  the 
next  annual  report.  Perhaps  a  brief  summary  of  the  past  work 
of  the  department  with  a  mere  reference  to  the  statute  laws  t  hat 
have  resulted  would  be  germane  and  of  value. 

The  first  State  Labor  Bureau  was  opened  in  New  Haven  in 
1874.  The  head  of  the  department  was  called  a  chief.  The 
first  chief  was  James  F.  Babcock.  His  1874  report  contained 
treaties  upon  "Farm  Labor  and  Farm  Statistics,"  "Child  La- 
bor," "Cost  of  Living  in  Connecticut  Towns,"  "Statistics  of 
Manufactures"  and  "Transportation."  Chief  Babcock  died  in 
1875  and  Samuel  J.  Starr  succeeded  him.  The  1875  report 
contained  articles  upon  "Child  Labor,"  "Farm  Labor  and  Farm 
Statistics,"  "Statistics  of  Manufactures,"  "Fire  Escapes,"  "Cost 
of  Living  in  Connecticut"  and  the  "Strike  at  Taftville  and 
Strikes  in  General." 

In  1875  the  bureau  was  abolished.  The  reasons  given  for  its 
abolition  were  trivial,  but  the  real  reason  was  that  it  had  power 
to  compel  parties  to  answer  its  questions,  a  power  which  the 
business  interests  of  the  state  did  not  relish.  During  those 
two  years  much  was  really  accomplished,  and  that  early  work 
of  the  bureau  resulted  in  laws  being  passed  against  intimidating 
workmen,  against  employers  making  threats  to  influence  votes, 
against  child  labor,  and  a  commencement  was  made  in  fire-es- 
cape laws. 

Not  until  1885  was  this  bureau  resurrected.  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley,  the  present  president  of  Yale  University,  was  then  made 
Commissioner.  In  his  1885  report,  he  treated  the  following 
subjects:  "Wages  and  Profits"  "Labor  Organizations,"  "Strikes, 
Boycotting"  etc.,  "Cheap  Labor,"  "Child  Labor,"  "Woman 
Labor,"  "Foreign  Cheap  Labor,"  "Convict  Labor,"  "Manner 
of  Payment  of  Labor,"  and  "Health  and  Morals"  including 
"Factory  Inspection."  In  1886,  he  touched  upon  the  "Employ- 
ment of  Women  and  Children,"  "Credit  System  and  Weekly 
Payments"  and  the  "Hours  of  Labor."  Mr.  Hadley  then  re- 
signed, but  during  his  two  years  as  Commissioner  he  sowed 
seed  that  bore  fruit  in  the  following  laws :  providing  for  weekly 
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payment  of  wages  by  the  state  and  by  all  corporations,  for 
profit  sharing  by  directors  of  corporations,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  factory  inspector,  for  safety  of  employees,  making  it  a 
crime  to  withhold  wages,  limiting  employment  of  children  under 
14,  forbidding  employment  of  minors  and  women  over  10  hours 
per  day. 

In  1887,  the  late  Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss  was  appointed  com- 
missioner. His  1887  report  covered  "Industrial  Legislation  in 
Connecticut"  and  "Discontent  among  Laboring  Classes."  In 
1888,  he  reported  upon  "Statistics  of  Manufactures,"  "Receipts 
and  Expenses  of  Wage  Earners,"  "Agriculture"  and  the  "Sec- 
ret Ballot."  In  1889,  his  report  covered  "Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures,^' "Child  Labor,"  "Eight  Hour  Day,"  and  the  "Fish- 
eries Industry."  The  1890  report  touched  upon  "Statistics  of 
Manufactures,"  "Street  Railways,"  "Municipal  Employees," 
"Method  of  Preventing  and  Adjusting  Labor  Difficulties"  and 
"Trades  Organizations."  In  1891,  he  presented  "Statistics  of 
Manufactures,"  "Fraternal  Mutual  Benefit  Societies"  and  the 
"Defects  in  the  Weekly  Payment  and  Ten  Hour  Laws."  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  had  a  share  in  influencing  the  following  legislation : 
the  secret  ballot  law,  improvement  in  school  and  child  labor 
laws,  and  the  law  providing  seats  for  women  employees. 

The  late  Robert  J.  Vance  was  the  next  commissioner.  He 
presented  the  1892  and  1893  reports  in  one  volume. .  The  1892 
data  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  were  upon  "Manu- 
facturing Statistics  Including  Manufactures,  Capital,  Wages, 
and  Profits."  In  1893,  Mr.  Vance  presented  statistics  upon 
"Hours  of  Labor,"  "Method  of  Payment,"  "Building  Trades," 
"Street  Railroad  Employees,"  "Bakers  and  Cigarmakers" 
"Child  Labor,"  and  "Farms,  Homes,  Mortgages  and  Interest." 
In  1894  he  discussed  "Building  and  Loan  Associations,"  "Ef- 
fects of  the  Industrial  Depression,"  "Child  Labor,"  "Produc- 
tion and  Reduced  Working  Time,"  "Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation." Mr.  Vance,  during  his  occupancy  of  the  office 
moulded  labor  legislation  by  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the 
following  laws:  creating  a  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration, establishing  a  building  and  loan  commission,  improve- 
ment in  child  labor  laws,  bake-shop  cleanliness  laws  and  laws 
providing  for  closed  platforms  upon  electric  cars. 

The  next  commissioner  was  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Home.     His 
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i89S  report  took  up  the  following  subjects:  "Poor  Relief," 
"Building  and  Loan  Associations,"  "Condition  of  Manufac- 
tures," "Strikes  and  Lockouts"  and  "Manual  Training."  In 
the  1896  report,  he  called  attention  to  "Assessments  of  Taxes," 
"Taxes  of  Probate  Estates,"  "Taxes  of  Corporations,"  "Sta- 
tistics of  Manufactures"  and  the  "Condition  of  Bake-shops." 
He  told,  in  the  1897  report,  of  the  "Condition  of  Workmen,"  the 
"Condition  of  Manufactures,"  "Condition  of  Mercantile  Clerks," 
and  "Condition  of  Municipal  Employees."  In  his  1898  report,  he 
presented  investigations  of  "Textile  Industries  in  Connecticut," 
"Organized  Labor  in  Connecticut"  and  the  "Condition  of  Man- 
ufactures." 

As  a  result  of  Commissioner  Home's  work,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  following  legislation  was  enacted :  bake-shop  laws  improved 
and  inspection  provided  for;  changes  in  tax  assessment,  pro- 
bate tax  and  corporation  tax  laws;  further  laws  against  black- 
listing employees,  and  laws  against  the  prevention  of  laborers 
joining  unions. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  my  own  work  which  dates  from 
1899.  After  listening  to  this  brief  summary,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  you  all  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Connecticut 
Bureau  has  accomplished  something  worth  while.  We  are  apt 
to  think,  when  working  upon  our  reports,  that  perhaps  we  are 
not  accomplishing  anything,  and  so  we  become  discouraged. 
Therefore,  I  have  briefly  reviewed  the  field  that  has  been  cov- 
ered in  my  own  state,  and  some  of  the  results  that  have  followed, 
to  help  encourage  the  various  Commissioners  present  by  dem- 
onstrating that  when  the  work  is  looked  back  upon  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  it  is  evident  that  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 
produce  valuable  results  and  that  they  work  good. 

Mr.  Parker:  It  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  duty  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  perform.  And  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  J.  Vance,  who  was  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during  the  years 
of  1893,  1894  and  till  July  of  1895,  is  indeed  a  task  from  which 
I  shrink.  For  Mr.  Vance  was  not  only  my  Chief  during  the 
period  I  have  mentioned,  but  he  was  also  my  sincere  friend  for 
a  long  term  of  years.  Mr.  Vance  died  at  his  winter  home  in 
Montreat,  North  Carolina,  c«i  June  15th  last.  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time  previous,  but  his  death  was  unex- 
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pected  and  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  community  at  his 
home,  where  there  had  been  no  reaHzation  that  the  end  was 
near. 

Mr.  Vance  was  of  Scotch  descent,  his  grandparents  having 
been  members  of  a  group  of  Scotchmen,  who  came  to  this 
country  and  founded  what  has  since  become  a  very  large  and 
flourishing  carpet  industry  at  Thompsonville  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  15th,  1854.  His 
preliminary  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
metropolis,  but  at  an  early  age  he  removed  to  New  Britain  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  entered  the  High  School  and  completed 
his  education. 

On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  manufactory, 
and  later  was  given  the  position  of  paymaster  of  the  New 
Britain  Knitting  Company.  He  proved  himself  a  valuable  man 
to  his  employers,  but  his  natural  inclinations  were  not  for  a 
manufacturing  career. 

The  field  of  Journalism  and  politics  offered  a  wider  field  for  his 
abilities,  and  when  22  years  old  he  founded  the  New  Britain 
Observer.  The  paper  was  devoted  especially  to  local  news  and 
became  a  factor  in  the  community,  wielding  a  wide  influence. 
The  paper  was  afterward  consolidated  with  the  New  Britain 
Herald,  a  daily,  to  the  editorship  of  which,  Mr.  Vance  brought 
ability  of  a  rare  order.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  democratic  party,  resigning 
from  it  in  1896.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
of  his  party  in  1888  and  1892.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  for 
city  clerk  of  New  Britain  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
party  ties  being  for  the  time  obliterated.  He  ccMitinued  as  city 
clerk  until  1887,  his  nomination  being  equivalent  to  an  election. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly and  1887-1888  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

From  1893  to  1895,  as  I  have  stated,  he  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which 
position  he  filled  with  distinction.  Mr.  Vance  was  a  member 
of  this  Association  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner and  attended  the  Convention  of  the  Association  at 
Washington  in  May  of  1894.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
New  Britain.  And  in  1901  was  elected  a  delegate  from  New 
Britain  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  January 
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of  1902,  and  advocated  in  that  convention  a  system  of  represen- 
tation in  the  house  of  representatives  which,  while  not  adopted, 
was  conceded  to  have  been  a  fair  and  equitable  proposition,  by 
the  people  who  favored  proportionate  representation.  To  every 
position  he  brought  rare  talent  and  executive  power. 

INDIANA, — Mr.  Johhson:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention:  All  that  was  said  by  Mr.  North  of  the 
Census  Bureau  concerning  the  unification  of  statistical  work 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  may  with  equal  force  be 
said  of  Indiana  alone. 

Indiana  has  a  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  a  dozen  other  depart- 
ments or  Bureaus  dealing  largely  with  the  same  lines  of  work. 
In  most  states  the  different  departments  represented  in  Indiana 
are  combined  in  one,  each  department  retaining  its  individual- 
ity and  yet  one  Bureau.  The  work  of  the  different  departments 
are  thus  brought  more  nearly  into  harmony  and  fewer  discor- 
dant elements  get  into  the  reports. 

In  our  report  of  current  work  in  Indiana  we  wish  to  say  that 
we  have  sought  to  keep  clear  of  all  duplication  of  reports, 
omitting  from  our  list  such  statistical  information  as  is  likely 
to  be  taken  up  by  other  departments,  confining  our  efforts  to  a 
general  field  not  occupied  by  others. 

There  will  be  found  in  our  report,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  a  chapter  devoted  to  Industrial  conditions  in  Indiana. 
Sub-divided  as  follows :  manufacturing,  mining  and  quarrying. 
These  different  subjects  are  considered  in  their  two  phases, 
viz:  Capital  and  labor  in  their  mutual  relations.  Under  the 
head  of  Capital  we  consider  amount  invested  in  plant,  ex- 
pended for  materials,  and  total  output.  Under  the  head  of 
labor,  we  deal  with  number  employed,  time  employed,  hours 
per  day,  average  daily  wages,  total  wages  paid,  increase  and 
decrease  in  number  employed,  and  wages  paid,  etc. 

A  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  subjects  relat- 
ing to  social  problems,  appearing  under  the  following  heads: 
marriages  and  divorces,  liquor  traffic,  Indiana  Courts,  Criminals, 
Poor  Asylums,  Prisons,  Reformatories  and  Correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

Another  chapter  deals  with  the  farm  products  of  the  State 
including  farm  labor.     Under  this  head  our  investigations  have 
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been  along  the  line  of  acreage  of  staple  products,  yield  per  acre, 
total  yield,  and  total  value.  In  connection  with  this  chapter  is 
a  presentation  of  the  State's  live  stock  industry,  and  its  kindred 
or  related  departments. 

In  another  chapter  we  present  the  result  of  our  investigations 
of  the  various  economic  questions  growing  out  of  County, 
Township,  City  and  Town  administration.  Under  this  head 
will  be  found  tables  presenting  tax  levies,  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  different  funds  in  the  different  corporations,  and 
other  information  of  interest  to  people  of  our  State  in  partic- 
ular, and  to  the  student  of  economics  in  general. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  in  legislative  mat- 
ters we  must  say  that  it  has  been  a  potent  factor,  but  not  in  the 
way,  possibly,  that  you  may  have  in  mind.  If  there  be  an)rthing 
that  Indiana  is  "long  on''  it  is  on  the  question  of  legislation,  and 
we  have  felt  that  we  could  better  serve  our  State  in  using 
the  influence  of  the  Bureau  in  defeating  many  measures  that 
seemed  to  us  to  be  vicious  rather  than  otherwise,  and  it  is  in 
this  line  that  we  have  found  a  productive  field.  To  this  end 
our  reports  have  been  in  great  demand,  and  have  served  their 
purpose  well  to  the  knocking  out  of  numerous  Bureaus,  Boards 
and  Commissions. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

IOWA. — Mr.  Brigham;  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention:  With  a  working  force  of  only  two  men  in  our 
little  bureau  in  Iowa,  you  will  readily  see  that  it  will  not  take 
long  to  hear  our  report.  The  work  of  my  predecessors  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  review,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  a  few 
remarks  regarding  the  work  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  Mr. 
Wennerstrum. 

The  same  conditions  that  confronted  every  commissioner 
previous  to  Mr.  Wennerstrum's  incumbency  were  present  at 
the  beginning  and  during  the  course  of  his  administration  of 
the  affairs  6f  the  bureau.  However,  by  almost  superhuman  ef- 
fort, supplemented  by  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  Deputy  Mr. 
Holder,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  more,  perhaps,  than  ever 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  bureau  prior  to  that  time. 
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My  incumbency  began  with  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
New  Orleans  convention,  and  consequently  I  was  prevented 
from  attending  that  convention,  which  I  very  much  regretted. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  under  the  present  administration  was 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  current  work  by  mail,  and  it  has 
been  outlined  in  a  previous  report;  but,  on  account  of  limited 
appropriations,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  program  has  been 
somewhat  changed.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  I 
realized  that  the  thing  for  me  to  do,  perhaps,  w^s  to  follow  out 
the  lines  that  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wennerstrum  and  Mr. 
Holder,  with  the  idea  in  view  of  demonstrating  to  the  people 
of  Iowa  the  necessity  for  an  increased  working  force  and  an 
appropriation  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  bureau ;  and 
being  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  condition  of  the 
working  pe:ople,  and  taking  that  as  a  cue,  I  have  worked  along 
the  line  that  I  thought  most  efficient  and  most  helpful,  being 
denied  the  privilege  of  associating  myself  with  men  older  in  the 
work  or  with  the  pioneers  of  the  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  last  legislature  some  additions  were 
made  to  the  law  governing  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  safe- 
guarding of  machinery,  and  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
in  factories. 

The  duty  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  with  regard  to  sani- 
tary conditions  and  the  safeguarding  of  machinery  is  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
state,  and  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  of  every  city  or  town, 
but  relative  to  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  the  law  was 
so  framed  that  the  duty  of  enforcement  rested  upon  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department  in  all  incorporated  cities  and  towns  where 
such  departments  were  maintained,  and  in  other  localities  where 
there  were  no  fire  departments  the  duty  of  enforcement  rested 
with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors ;  but  the  opinion 
submitted  to  the  bureau  by  the  Attorney  General,  regarding 
the  duties  of  the  commissioner  in  connection  with  the  other  of- 
ficials, stated  that  it  was  our  duty  to  serve  a  notice  of  non-com- 
pliance. The  fire-escape  law  seemed  to  abridge  or  to  change 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  as  outlined  by  this 
section  of  the  code,  and  in  the  closing  section  of  the  new  law  it 
was  stated  that  all  acts  inconsistent  with  that  law  were  thereby  re- 
pealed.    Consequently,   the    direct   duty   of    enforcement    was 
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vested  in  the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  taken  away  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  However,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral held  that  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  to 
serve  notice  of  non-compliance,  in  order  to  comply  wifh  the 
requirements  of  the  old  law  that  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
new  law.  I  make  this  statement  to  show  you  exactly  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  have  found  myself  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law  and  to  protect  the  people  assembled  in  factories  and  work- 
shops and  in  buildings  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height. 

We  decided  that  we  could  accomplish  most  by  making  a  . 
special  line  of  work  of  factory  inspection,  because  our  funds 
w^e  so  limited  that  we  could  make  only  one  trip  over  the 
State — and  we  could  scarcely  do  that  with  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $500  for  travelling  expenses — ^and  it  was  necessary  to 
do  the  factory  inspection  and  the  statistical  work  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  That' we  have  endeavored  to  do.  We  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  the  work  of  factory  inspection  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
safeguarding  of  machinery.  In  the  matter  of  fire  escapes,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  way  the  law  is  framed,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  for  its  enforcement  is  distributed,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  compliance  we  had  hoped  to 
secure. 

As  outlined  in  the  report  by  mail,  and  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  last  convention,  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
the  statistical  investigation  regarding  the  cities  of  2000  popula- 
tion or  over  in  our  State,  and  a  special  investigation  c«i  wages 
paid,  specifying  the  rates  and  totals  together  with  the  system  of 
dividing  the  length  of  work  day  of  railroad  employees  in  our 
state,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  this  as  completely  as 
desired,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  information  is 
mandatory  under  the  law  to  be  furnished  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, and  ior  the  reason  that  there  was  no  law  requiring 
the  railroad  companies  to  furnish  such  data  to  our  Bureau,  and 
they  also  felt/  as  was  indicated  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  North  this 
morning,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  duplicating 
that  sort  of  inquiry  and  they  did  not  propose  to  furnish  any 
figures  that  were  not  mandatory  under  the  law.  ?o  that  part 
of  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned.  However,  the  special  blank 
made  for  individual  railroad  men  in  train  service  has  generally 
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been  filled  out,  and  we  fed  that  we  are  in  good  shape  to  report 
upon  that. 

Another  intended  special  investigation,  that  relating  to  child 
and  convict  labor  has  not  been  made.  We  have  a  portion  of 
that  matter  covered  in  our  statutory  blank.  We  will  be  able  to 
give  some  information  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

We  shall  have  a  very  complete  report  on  strikes  that  have  oc- 
cured  since  December  31,  1900.  We  shall  also  have  a  very 
fine  report  on  new  industries,  and  under  the  head  of  new  in- 
dustries we  shall  attempt  to  make  a  showing  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  of  Iowa.  By  that  I  mean  the  splendid 
water  powers  that  are  possible  to  develop  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  inexhaustible  coal  supply  of  the  State,  and  other  advan- 
tages. 

We  shall  have  a  very  full  and  complete  trade-union  report, 
and  I  believe  that  the  report  of  the  organization  of  trade  unions 
in  Iowa  this  past  year,  with  what  we  shall  be  able  to  get  before 
we  go  into  compilation,  will  be  very  surprising,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  people  of  Iowa. 

The  bureau  has  done  something  along  the  line  of  concilia- 
tion this  year.  There  has  been  some  opportunity  offered,  and 
we  have  been  requested  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and,  without 
any  authority  whatever  under  the  law,  we  have  done  what  we 
were  able  to  do  along  that  line.  The  trade-unionists  of  Des 
Moines  had  a  little  difficulty  with  the  State  Fair  Association, 
and  we  were  called  upon  to  mediate  it,  and  we  did  so  very  suc- 
cessfully. There  were  two  or  three  disagreements  between  the 
State  Fair  management  and  members  of  organized  labor  over 
our  live  stock  pavilion,  a  structure  costing  $45,000,  and  the 
matter  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  and 
we  were  asked  to  take  hold  of  the  proposition.  This  we  did, 
and  adjusted  it  very  satisfactorily. 

There  are  other  investigations  of  a  minor  character,  such  as 
that  of  boiler  inspection,  together  with  one  or  two  other  things 
that  I  might  mention  as  being  added  to  the  report;  but  of 
course  those  of  you  who  have  an  abundant  appropriation  and 
a  large  working  force  realize  the  position  we  are  in. 

We  feel  very  much  the  need  of  getting  together  and  rubbing 
up  against  the  pioneers  in  this  work.  I  have  just  completed 
my  first  year  as  commissioner  in  the  bureau,  getting  down  off 
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a  locomotive  to  take  the  place,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  has 
been  quite  a  task  to  adjust  myself  to  the  conditions  that  I  found 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  However,  I  am  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  I  have  made,  and  I  judge,  from  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  since  I  have  visited  this  convention, 
that  it  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  our  bureau.  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  North 
and  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
systematize  statistical  work  in  this  country  and  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 

KANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President',  reporting  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  I  am 
compelled  to  review  to  some  extent  the  first  Biennial  report  of 
the  bureau  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

At  the  New  Orleans  convention  I  reported  that  the  legis- 
lature had  made  our  reports  biennial.  This  change  in  the 
method  of  procedure,  after  issuing  seventeen  annual  reports, 
has  created  some  confusion  in  the  matter  of  handling  our  sub- 
jects for  our  biennial  reports.  We  have  decided,  however,  to 
make  each  biennial  report  cover  the  same  subject  matter  for 
each  year  of  the  biennial  period,  thus  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
comparisons  on  the  various  subjects.  Our  first  biennial  report 
will  show  on  the  subject  of  wage  earner  statistics  for  the  num- 
ber reporting  an  average  grand  total  income  from  all  sources 
which  includes  wages  of  other  members  of  the  family  of 
$701.37.  As  compared  with  1900  this  is  an  increase  of  10.2  per 
cent.  The  report  also  shows  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease  in  amount  of  savings  as  compared  with  1900,  the 
amount  of  decrease  being  24  per  cent.  This  is  probably  due 
in  part  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  average  cost  of  liv- 
ing having  increased  from  $45523  for  1900,  to  $637  for  1901, 
making  an  average  increase  of  $181.77  or  about  40  per  cent. 

A  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  railway  employees'  salaries 
and  wages  separate  from  other  wage  earners.  This  will  show 
a  marked  decrease  over  the  year  1900  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployeeis,  but  a  decided  increase  in  wages  for  the  number  re- 
tained. The  average  number  of  employees  for  the  year  1900 
was  24,252  who  received  a  total  of  $12,670,943,  or  an  average 
of  $522.45  for  each  employee,  while  our  biennial  report  shows 
only  20444  were  employed,  receiving  $12,273,045  which  is  an 
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average  of  $600.25  for  each  employed.  This  is  a  decrease  over 
the  year  1900  of  3,808  employees  and  an  increase  in  wages  of 
I4>2  per  cent  for  the  number  employed. 

The  chapter  on  mineral  resources  and  manufactures  will  show 
some  startling  results  as  the  state  has  been  credited  heretofore 
to  the  agricultural  and  live  stock  column  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction. Comparisons  during  20  years  show  an  increase  in 
the  mineral  resources  in  natural  and  manufactured  product 
ffom  $1,022,750  to  $14,193,946.  These  minerals  consist  of 
coal,  $5,000,000;  zinc,  $3,000,000;  salt,  $1,675,000;  while  our 
clay,  stone,  natural'  gas,  cement,  oil,  lead  and  gypsum  malce  up 
the  balance  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  value.  The  g>'psum  in- 
dustry IS  worthy  of  note,  Kansas  being  third  in  the  matter  of 
production  in  the  United  States,  producing  nearly  100,000  tons 
or  22y2  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States.  Kansas 
is  beginning  to  be  famous  for  its  brick.  The  largest  brick 
companies  are  located  in  the  gas  belt,  there  being  more  than 
one  million  dollars  invested  in  this  industry.  Their  output 
shows  103,000,000  brick  of  various  kinds  manufactured  per 
annum,  the  total  value  of  which  exceeds  one  million  dollars. 
One  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  state  is  the  production  of 
hydraulic  and  portland  cement,  a  single  plant  in  the  state,  the 
invested  capital  of  which  is  $1,750,000,  having  produced  801,118 
barrels  per  annum,  with  a  total  value  of  $1,036,000. 

The  development  and  use  of  gas  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  Kansas  gas  and  oil  fields  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  industries  which  are  now  under 
way  in  the  state,  and  in  the  cement  industry  alone  ground  has 
been  broken  for  a  new  cement  plant  to  cost  $1,500,000  in  the  heart 
of  the  Kansas  gas  field. 

Our  investigation  of  the  railway  shop  and  repair  work  shows 
an  investment  in  grounds,  buildings  and  machinery  of  $1,200,- 
342  for  the  eight  railroads  whose  shops  are  located  at  28 
different  points  within  the  state.  Nine  locomotives  and  1,621 
cars  were  built  during  the  year,  giving  employment  to  nearly 
five  thousand  employees. 

The  chapter  on  strikes  and  labor  difficulties  will  show  a 
period  of  undisturbed  harmony  as  to  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee,  very  few  disturbances  having  occurred. 

The  chapter  on  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  and  giving 
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labor  decisions  will  show  the  development  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  pending  in  the  matter  of  enforcement  of  the  eight 
hour  law,  the  street  railway  vestibule  law,  and  the  law  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  against  members  belonging  to  labor  organ- 
izations. 

The  report  is  concluded  with  the  chapter  showing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  5th  annual  convention  of  the  State  Society  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  which  convention  consisted  of  286  dele- 
gates, representing  the  400  labor  organizations  and  associations 
in  the  state,  and  which  convention  is  empowered  to  elect  the 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  subjects  for  the  biennial  report  of  1903-4  have  only  been 
determined  upon  in  part.  There  will  be  a  chapter  showing  a 
comparison  of  cost  of  living  commodities,  consisting  of  about 
100  articles,  during  the  five  years  previous  to  the  biennial 
period  for  which  the  report  is  made,  showing  the  per  cent  of 
increase  or  decrease,  if  any.  This  chapter  will  show  a  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  same  period  and  the  in- 
crease or  decrease,  if  any,  in  the  average  annual  wage. 

The  usual  investigations  will  be  made  as  regards  wage  earn- 
ers, manufacturing  industries,  labor  organizations,  factory  in- 
spection, strikes  and  labor  difficulties  and  legal  decisions  effect- 
ing labor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  note  that  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  our  state  have  continued  to  improve  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  opportunity  for  employment  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  which  is  constantly  adding  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  this  shows  conclus- 
ively that  the  state  of  Kansas  with  its  abundant  fields  of  gas, 
oil  and  coal  is  fast  becoming  a  factor  in  the  manufacturing 
world. 

Agriculturally,  Kansas  remains  unsurpassed.  The  agricul- 
tural report  for  1902  shows  that  26  million  acres  of  wheat,  corn 
and  other  farm  products  return  a  total  value  of  $148,064,291 ; 
while  her  live  stock,  poultry,  dairy  and  horticultural  products 
add  $67,937,663  more  to  her  products,  making  a  total  value  of 
all  farm  products  for  the  single  year  more  than  $216,000,000; 
while  the  assessors'  returns  for  the  live  stock  which  was  re- 
tained on  the  farm  amount  to  more  than  $155,000,000;  thus 
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showing  a  grand  total  value  of  farm  products  and  live  stock 
for  the  year  of  $371,109467. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  the  last  legisla- 
ture increased  the  appropriation  for  our  bureau  to  $7,320  per 
annum,  the  expense  of  printing  being  borne  by  a  general  print- 
ing fund. 

MARYLAND.— Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men: This  is  the  third  year  of  my  incumbency,  and  in  making 
a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  for  the  past  year, 
I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  extended  scope  of  the  work  as  a 
result  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1902. 

At  that  session  an  amendment  to  the  law  creating  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  Information  was  adopted,  enabling  the  bureau 
to  establish  a  Free  Employment  Agency.  Also  an  act  amend- 
ing the  Factory  Inspection  Law,  which  amendment  created  a 
Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Sweatshops  and  Factories,  with  author- 
ity to  issue  permits,  &c.,  and  also  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  two  inspectors.  The  addition  of  these  two  Departments  to 
the  Bureau  necessitated  considerable  preparatory  work;  hence 
this  real  work  could  not  be  commenced  until  about  July  ist, 
1902. 

The  report  will  show  this  year  the  most  ambitious  effort  yet 
made  in  the  Maryland  Bureau,  and  while  I  am  frank  to  confess 
there  is  great  room  for  improvements  in  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment, yet  on  the  whole  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  along  lines  most  useful  to  the  state. 

Within  the  Eleventh  Annual  report  will  be  found  an  investi- 
gation into  the  cost  of  living  in  Baltimore  city,  with  compara- 
tive prices  for  previous  years,  as  well  as  rates  of  wages  for  the 
current  year  and  previous  years,  thus  giving  a  clear  conception 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost' of  living,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
come of  the  various  kinds  of  workers.  Included  with  ,this  re- 
port are  some  30  or  40  personal  interviews  with  the  working 
people  of  various  classes,  showing  their  actual  home  conditions. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  labor  organizations  of  the  City 
and  State,  embracing  72  labor  unions,  with  their  chronology  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  This  has  never  been  attempted 
before  in  the  State,  and  it  has  been  difficult  because  of  the  lack 
of  method  in  keeping  records  by  these  unions. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  strikes  which  occurred  in  the 
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State  during  the  year,  and  which  were  less  in  number  and  less 
costly  than  those  of  previous  years. 

The  sweatshop  and  factory  inspection  work  which  was 
taken  up  in  July,  is  given  in  detail.  Without  being  egotistical, 
we  believe  that  we  have  made  the  most  thorough  investigation 
in  the  brief  time  of  six  months  ever  made  in  this  coyntry. 
With  two  inspectors  and  assistance  of  the  office  force,  we  have 
inspected  about  i,8oo  rooms,  issued  in  round  numbers  i,ioo 
permits,  and  presented  in  our  report  the  condition  of  each  one 
of  these  rooms,  with  the  location,  furniture,  character  of  work 
performed  therein,  and  the  nationality  of  the  workers,  with  the 
number  of  children  employed  and  the  general  sanitary  condi- 
tions surrounding  these  places.  I  am  proud  of  this  part  of  the 
report  because  of  its  completeness,  and  the  far-reaching  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  work,  helping  directly  and  indirectly,  almost 
all  classes  of  the  community  and  country  at  large.  The  law 
authorizing  the  inspection  has  been  taken  into  Court  and  tested. 
The  decision  o*  the  lower  Court  was  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State,  where  the  case  was  taken,  has  not  yet  been  rendered, 
the  Court  having  recently  ordered  the  case  to  be  reargued.  In 
addition  to  these  details,  the  report  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
law,  the  decision  of  the  lower  Court  and  the  briefs  of  the  at- 
torneys on  both  sides. 

The  report  on  the  work  of  the  Employment  Agency  is  fairly^ 
encouraging,  showing  for  the  first  six  months  that  the  work 
performed  was  of  a  useful  character  and  that  over  200  positions 
were  secured  for  idle  persons.  We  trust  that  the  year  1903  will 
fully  demonstrate  to  the  State  that  there  has  been  no  mistake 
made  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency. 

The  oyster  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Mary- 
land, and  we  have  devoted  some  20  pages  to  statistics  on  this 
subject,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Maryland,  a 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  oyster  industry  is  ascertain- 
able from  those  pages.  We  have  been  materially  assisted  in 
this  report  by  the  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  packing  industry  of  our 
State,  showing  the  pack  of  10  of  the  leading  products  of  the 
farm. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  reports  of  Maryland  in  the 
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past  three  years  has  been  the  attempt  to  get  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  of  certain  indigenous  products.  This  is 
continued  in  this  report  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  report  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  condense  and 
bring  under  one  heading,  all  matters  relating  to  Maryland  in 
the  Twelfth  Census,  so  that  a  ready  reference  book  might  be  at 
hand  for  the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  others,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  wading  through  the  lo  volumes  of  the  census  reports. 
I  trust  this  eflfort  will  prove  as  useful  as  we  hope,  and  as  accur- 
ate as  we  desired  to  make  it. 

The  rest  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  new  incorporations  in, 
and  the  coal  output  of  the  State;  the  making  of  good  roads,  a 
specimen  mile  of  which  was  built  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the 
results  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  greater  efforts  in  this 
direction;  the  publication  of  laws  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  at  its  session  of  1902,  affecting  labor ;  viz : 

An  Act  to  create  a  Corporation  Insurance  fund  by  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  in  certain  perilous  occupations. 

Employment,  Hours  of  Labor,  etc.,  for  Children. 

Monthly  Payment  of  Wages  by  Corporations  in  Certain  Em- 
ployments. 

Compulsory  Educational  Law,  and  those  of  the  Free  Em- 
ployment Agency  and  Factory  Inspection  heretofore  men- 
tioned. 

As  a  final  chapter  in  the  book,  there  is  presented  a  brief 
resume  of  the  State  Tax  Laws,  which  we  trust  to  make  the 
beginning  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  question  of 
taxation. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  order  passed 
at  the  New  Orleans  Convention  of  1902,  instructing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  have  presented  at  this  Convention  some 
method  of  securing  statistics  relating  to  taxation.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  said  Executive  Committee  at  Cleveland  last  December 
our  worthy  president  was  absent  on  account  of  important  and 
imperative  duties  as  recorder  of  the  Strike  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  honor  of  presiding  at 
that  meeting  was  conferred  upon  your  humble  servant,  who 
brought  this  matter  before  the  Committee  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis  be  invited  to 
address  this  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  to 
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this  end  he  was  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  and 
myself  and  he  accepted  the  invitation,  conditioned  upon  the 
simple  proposition  that  his  expenses  be  paid,  and  this  I  per- 
sonally guaranteed,  agreeing  to  become  individually  responsi- 
ble for  same,  and  this  I  did  because  I  was  told  that  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Convention  was  against  the  expenditure  of 
Convention  funds  for  such,  purposes. 

About  the  last  of  December  or  first  of  January  I  visited  our 
president,  Col.  Wright,  and  explained  to  him  the  arrangements 
as  above  stated,  and  suggested  that  he,  as  the  only  absent 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  Cleveland,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  write  to  Professor  Bemis,  making  the 
invitation  entirely  unanimous,  and  if  he  thought  proper  suggest 
to  Dr.  Bemis  the  lines  upon  which  he  preferred  to  have  him 
construct  his  paper  or  address.  I  heard  nothing  further  from 
the  matter  till  February  25th,  at  which  time  I  received  a  letter 
from  Col.  Wright  stating  that  Dr.  Bemis  declined  to  make  an 
address  before  our  association  in  Washington  in  April,  and 
asking  if  I  had  any  other  suggestion  to  make,  whereupon  I 
suggested  the  name  of  Professor  Clark  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  On  February  26th  I  wrote  to  Professor 
Bemis  of  my  disappointment  at  his  declination  and  in  his  reply 
of  March  5th  he  stated : 

"Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  February  26th  I  would  say 
that,  much  as  I  would  have  enjoyed  giving  the  address  in  Wash- 
ington in  April,  I  have  so  many  claims  upon  n^y  moderate  salary 
that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  paying  my  expenses  for  the  trip, 
and  since  Col.  Wright  wrote  that  there  was  no  way  in  which  the 
organization  of  labor  bureaus  could  attend  to  the  financial  side 
of  the  matter,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  decline,  and  I  am  so  busy  as 
to  find  it  a  real  effort  to  go,  in  any  event. 

"Regretting  that  I  am  so  situated,  and  assuring  you  of  my 
real  interest  in  these  matters,  I  remain, 

"Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Edward  W.  B^mis, 

Supt.  Waterworks." 

It  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  this  letter  that  the  only  real 
obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  forthcoming  Of  the  funds  to  defray 
Dr.  Bemis'  expenses,  and  had  I  known  at  the  time  that  a  simple 
statement  from  me  as  to  forthcoming  of  said  expense  was  not 
considered  a  sufficient  guarantee,  I  would  willingly  have  depos- 
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ited  an  amount  sufficiently  large  at  least  to  cover  Dr.  Bemis* 
expenses.  I  am  very  frank  to  state  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  consider  this  action,  which  deprives  this  con- 
vention of  the  experience  and  opinions  of  so  intelligent  a  gen- 
tleman as  Dr.  Bemis  on  such  an  important  subject,  very  credit- 
able to  this  association,  to  say  nothing  of  any  personal  feeling 
I  might  have  on  account  of  lack  of  confidence  of  any  part  of  the 
Committee  in  my  statement  or  ability,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  one  person  at  this  convention. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Mr.  Clark:  The  Commissioner  from 
Maryland  has  stated  correctly  as  to  his  proposed  guarantee.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Cleveland  he  very 
promptly  proposed  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  Professor  Bemis' 
trip  himself.  No  one  of  that  committee  doubted  for  a  moment 
Commissioner  Smith's  willingness,  or  full  desire,  or  ability  to 
defray  such  expenses,  but  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  it  was  not  fair  that  one  Commissioner 
should  share  all  the  obligations  of  the  association,  and  that  the 
matter  could  be  adjusted  by  referring  it  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  invite  the  speakers  for  this  convention.  I  will  admit 
that  in  my  correspondence  with  President  Wright  I  did  not 
make  use  of  Commissioner  Smith's  guarrantee,  because  I  did 
not  think  it  was  a  fair  proposition.  That  is  my  recollection.  I 
simply  stated  that  he  (President  Wright)  was  authorized  to  in- 
vite Colonel  Bemis  to  address  the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
taxation,  and  I  received  from  President  Wright,  under  date  of 
January  17,  the  following  reply:  "I  have  a  note  from  Professor 
Bemis  that  he  regrets  he  will  be  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  attend  our  next  annual  conference  and  speak  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,"  etc.  If  fault  there  is,  it  is  mine,  and  not  President 
Wright's. 

MARYLAND. —  Mr.  Smith:  I  am  very  glad  the  Secretary 
remembers  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  as  he 
says — that  he  did  not  want  me  to  go  to  so  much  expense;  and 
it  was  perhaps  an  oversight  on  Colonel  Wright's  part. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Mr.  Pidgin :  Before  submitting 
my  report  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider  a  very 
peculiar  strike  in  our  State.  You  have  probably  heard  of  the 
strike  in  seven  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Lowell.    The  demand  was 
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made  by  the  textile  council,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  different  trades  union  organizations,  for  an  increase  of  lo 
per  cent  in  wages.  The  mill  treasurers,  in  reply  thereto,  gave 
as  their  reason  for  refusing  the  advance  that  they  were  unable 
to  pay  the  amount.  That  was  a  little  diflferent  froni  the  answer 
sometimes  given  to  such  demands.  Under  a  law  passed  last 
year,  it  was  made  mandatory  upon  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  to  investigate  every  case  where  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  a  strike  exceeded  twenty-five.  Conse- 
quently the  board  proceeded  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  strike,  to  see  if  any  recommendation  could  be 
made  for  its  settlement.  The  mill  treasurers  having  stated 
their  objection  fo  paying  the  advance  of  lo  per  cent  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay  it, 
it  seemed  to  be  both  a  statistical  and  a  financial  requirement 
that  they  should  prove  that  statement  by  showing  their  books. 
The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  therefore  suggested 
that  a  financial  expert  should  take  from  their  books  the  neces- 
sary figures,  which  should  be  put  into  proper  tables,  and  then 
see  if,  statistically,  their  statement  had  been  maintained.  The 
mill  treasurers  consented,  and  the  figures  were  taken  off  and 
put  into  the  form  of  tables  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation, and,  strange  to  say,  the  figures  substantiated  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  treasurers.  It  was  shown  that  although  they 
had  made  money  during  the  year  1900,  they  had  lost  more  than 
enough  in  1901  and  1902  to  take  away  the  possibility  of  their 
paying  this  extra  ten  per  cent  without  obliging  them  to  cut 
down  their  expenses  and  passing  their  dividend.  The  board 
consequently  reported  to  the  legislature  that  the  position  of  the 
mill  treasurers  was  sustained,  and  that  they  were  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  for  10  per  cent  increase  because  they  had  not 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  it.  I  think  that  is  rather  a  novel 
result  to  arrive  at  in  connection  with  a  strike. 

The  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1902  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.    It  contains  four  parts. 

Part  I  is  entitled  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  to  the  Legis- 
lature. In  that  report,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  all 
the  Bureaus,  I  outlined  certain  changes  in  legislation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  result  in  economy  to  the  State  and  enable 
the  Bureau  to  present  its  statistics  to  the  people  more  promptly 
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than  they  had  been  issued.  A  bill  covering  the  points  suggested 
in  the  Report  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
and  I  anticipate  that  it  will  become  a  law.  In  that  case,  in  fu- 
ture, the  three  reports  of  the  Bureau,  including  the  Annual 
Bureau  Report,  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures, and  the  Quarterly  Bulletins,  will  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  monthly  report,  entitled  Labor  and  Industrial  Report  of 
the  Commonweath  of  Massachusetts.  These  reports  will  be 
paged  consecutively  and  bound  together  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
forming  one  volume.  In  addition  to  giving  the  Bureau  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  the  people  earlier  with  the  statistics  on 
hand,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  binding  materially ;  also  the  cost 
of  printing,  for  by  the  bill,  the  edition  is  cut  down  more  than 
one-half.  It  might  be  hard  to  explain  why  the  circulation  of  the 
Labor  Report  has  fallen  off,  at  the  same  time  the  population 
has  increased,  but  it  is  easily  understood  when  thfe  fact  is  re- 
membered that  what  the  reports  contain  is  shown  in  a  general 
way  by  the  newspaper  reviews  and  the  average  citizen  is  satis- 
fied if  he  gets  the  general  results.  He  has  little  time  in  which 
to  sit  down  and  read  a  long  report  and  arrive  at  general  results 
himself.  That  is  why  I  believe  a  monthly  report,  averaging  not 
more  than  fifty  pages  in  length,  will  be  read  more  generally  by 
the  people  than  the  more  voluminous  yearly  report ;  and,  as  the 
object  of  advertising  is  to  make  a  man  read  what  you  print  or 
hang  upon  the  wall,  so  the  object  of  the  statistical  report  is  to 
reach  the  citizen  and  have  him  learn  what  you  have  to  say. 

The  second  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  Labor 
Chronology  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902,  in  which 
are  presented  the  usual  facts  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor,  wages, 
trade  unions,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  and  social  bene- 
fits, and  labor  legislation. 

The  third  part  is  entitled  Mercantile  Wages  and  Salaries,  and 
covers  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  persons  employed  in  mer- 
cantile avocations  in  Boston.  It  brings  out  forcibly  the  con- 
trast between  the  wages  paid  to  men  and  women  employed  in 
virtually  the  same  kind  of  work;  as,  for  instance,  stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers,  salesmen,  etc. 

The  fourth  part  is  entitled  Sex  in -Industry.  The  classifica- 
tion of  occupations  by  the  State  Census  of  1895  was  much  more 
minute  as  regards  detail  than  that    followed    by    the    United 
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States  Census.  The  object  in  securing  this  detail  was  to  supply 
a  proper  basis  for  statistics  of  wages.  The  average  weekly 
wage  usually  reported,  as  a  rule,  is  misleading  or  vicious.  It 
has  comparatively  little  value  unless  it  is  based  upon  reports  of 
wages  paid  to  the  principal  branches  in  an  industry,  these 
branches  being  proportioned  properly  to  their  numerical  influ- 
ence in  the  industry.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  getting  the 
branches  of  occupation  in  detail  in  each  industry  for  the  census 
classification  we  secure  such  a  basis  upon  which  to  found  accu- 
rate wage  returns.  In  this  part,  also,  will  be  found  a  complete 
showing  of  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  each  branch  of 
occupation  and  their  relative  influence  in  each  and  in  the  indus- 
try to  which  it  belongs. 

The  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau,  issued  quarterly,  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  the  Bureau  publications ;  by  that  I  mean  they 
have  been  most  eagerly  sought  for  and  large  editions  have  been 
called  for  very  soon  after  publication.  Bulletin  No.  24,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  trades  unions  in  Massachusetts,  wih  an  edition 
of  2,500  copies,  was  out  of  print  in  less  than  ten  days  from  the 
day  of  publication.  Bulletin  No.  25,  with  an  edition  of  2,200 
copies,  was  reduced  to  100  copies  inside  of  a  week.  That  Bulle- 
tin contained  an  article  on  the  Chinese  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Unemployed  for  Year,  Retired  with  a  Competency,  Dependent 
Upon  Charity,  a  Quarterly  Record  of  Strikes,  and  a  compara- 
tive showing  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  together  with  statistical  abstracts  compiled 
from  American  and  foreign  publications.  Material  is  now 
being  selected  for  the  May  and  August  Bulletins  in  advance  of 
the  actual  day  of  publication.  The  Report  for  1903  which,  if 
the  bill  previously  referred  to  passes  the  Legislature,  will  be 
the  last  of  the  old  series  of  annual  reports  and  contain  a  number 
of  interesting  parts. 

The  first  will  be  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  which  the  general  provisions  of  the  Census  Law  re- 
quired for  the  taking  of  the  State  Census  of  1905  will  be  out- 
lined, together  with  other  information  which  it  is  too  early  to 
mention  in  detail  at  the  present  time. 

The  part  in  relation  to  Labor  Chronology  will  be  presented 
containing  the  usual  subjects,  but  a  change  will  be  made  to  this 
extent — the  Industrial  Chronology  which  ha^  been  previously 
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presented  in  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufac- 
tures will  be  combined  with  the  Labor  Chronology,  the  whole 
bearing  the  title  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology. 

Another  part  will  relate  to  the  expenses  for  charity  by  the 
State,  city  and  town  government,  and  by  charitable  associations 
during  the  year  1900.  That  year  is  taken  because,  being  a  cen- 
sus year,  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  accurate  per  capita  aver- 
ages. The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  ascertain  how  much 
money  would  be  required  for  an  industrial  pension  fund  or  su- 
perannuation fund  in  order  to  enable  the  poor  to  live  at  home 
with  relatives  or  in  homes  chosen  or  selected  for  them  without 
towns  and  State  being  obliged  to  support  pauper  establish- 
ments. It  is  evident  that  the  Legislature  will  not  be  likely  to 
pass  laws  relative  to  workingmen's  insurance  or  industrial  pen- 
sions or  superannuation  funds  unless  the  total  amount  required 
for  the  support  of  such  persons  rendered  unfit  for  labor  is  pre- 
viously known  or  quite  accurately  estimated. 

Another  part  of  the  report  will  contain  stiitistics  of  the  act'nl 
earnings  of  men  and  women  employed  in  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  classified  in  detail  by  branches  of  occupation. 
The  plan  of  presenting  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  in 
any  form,  has  been  dropped  and  statistics  of  earnings  being  the 
amounts  actually  earned  during  the  week  or  month  in  question 
will  be  presented  in  lieu  of  weekly  or  monthly  averages.  Tliese 
figures  are  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  the  firms  or  corpor- 
ations and  must  be  statistically  accurate. 

Blanks  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  trades  unions  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
similar  line  of  figures  from  the  workingmen  themselves,  and 
also  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  hours  out  of  work,  the 
cause  of  such  stoppage  of  employment,  together  with  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  the  number 
contributing  to  its  support  and  the  number  dependent  upon  the 
labor  of  those  at  work. 

The  other  part  of  the  report  will  be  entitled  Race  in  Industry. 
The  object  of  this  part  is,  for  example,  to  show  the  branches  of 
employment  in  which  persons  born  in  Ireland,  or  having  a 
father  or  mother  born  in  Ireland,  are  engaged.  This  same  detail 
of  employment  will  be  observed  as  regards  persons  bom  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
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countries  for  which  there  was  a  showing  by  place  of  birth  in  the 
census  returns  of  1895.  Tliese  figures  have  been  called  for  a 
great  many  times  by  the  representatives  of  the  differnt  nation- 
alities and  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  appreciated  by  them  when 
issued. 

In  case  the  Annual  Reports  are  discontinued  and  the  new 
monthly  reports  take  their  place,  the  Annual  Statistics  of  Man- 
ufactures for  the  year  1903,  which  will  not  be  collected  until 
December  of  this  year,  will  not  appear  in  a  separate  volume,  as 
they  have  since  1886,  but  will  form  the  monthly  reports  for 
July  and  August,  1904. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  objects  of  monthly  reports  is  to  se- 
cure a  speedier  presentation  of  statistics  to  the  public  and  a  re- 
duction in  expense;  but  these  annual  reports  will  comprehend 
the  same  statistical  material  which  has  appeared  formerly  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau,  the  Annual  Statistics  of 
Manufactures,  and  the  Labor  Bulletin  which  has  been  issued 
quarterly  for  the  last  six  years. 

MICHIGAN.— Mr.  Griswold:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Convention:  Michigan  brings  you  greeting  and 
congratulates  you  collectively  and  individually,  on  the  bright 
outlook  for  the  industries  of  the  country  and  the  prosperous 
condition  for  that  great  army  of  men  and  women  who  toil.  In 
traveling  over  the  broad  expanse  from  our  northern  state  to 
the  beautiful  capitol  of  our  country  we  noted  on  every  side  evi- 
dences of  thrift  and  prosperity.  This  is  indeed  pleasant  to  note, 
the  more  so  as  our  fellow  workers,  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, meet  and  greet  us  with  the  words  of  congratulation  and 
cheer. 

We  bring  to  you  from  the  Peninsular  state  assurances  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  all  the  people.  The  farmer,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  and  above  all,  that  most  important  body, 
the  toilers,  whose  capital  is  their  labor,  the  investment  of  which 
is  in  demand  at  a  remuneration  which  brings,  to  almost  every 
home  a  feeling  of  joy  and  independence. 

During  the  year  past  the  Michigan  Labor  Bureau  has  made 
a  si)ecial  canvass  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  state,  of 
which  16  immense  factories  are  now  in  operation,  with  several 
others  nearing  completion,  so  that  they  will  operate  in  the  com- 
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ing  campaign.  This  industry  is  developing  into  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  State,  and  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

A  special  canvass  was  also  made  of  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land Cement.  There  are  now  14  factories  running  night  and 
day.  Their  cost  averages  one  half  million  dollars  each;  their 
daily  capacity  being  14,250  barrels  of  cement.  Within  two 
years  there  will  be  six  more  factories  completed  so  that  the 
State  will  be  furnishing  for  the  trade  over  20,000  barrels  of  first- 
class  cement  each  day.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  material 
enough  in  sight  to  operate  100  factories  for  a  period  of  75  years. 

The  growing  of  chicory  and  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  material  into  commercial  products  is  shown  by  the  canvass 
made  during  the  year  to  be  constantly  increasing,  with  new 
plants  contemplated  and  a  wider  growth  in  acreage. 

Michigan  has  many  industries  of  a  special  nature,  each  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  which  space  will  not  here  allow  a 
separate  special  mention.  Among  these  is  the  manufacture  of 
wood  alcohol,  the  featherbone  industry,  the  great  silk  factories, 
the  most  extensive  chemical  plants  in  the  world,  and  others  of 
no  less  magnitude.  Millions  of  dollars  in  capital  is  invested  and 
thousands  of  skilled  laborers  are  steadily  furnished  employ- 
ment. All  of  these  have  been  personally  visited  and  valuable 
statistics  gathered  for  the  use  of  public  information  and  for 
future  comparison. 

During  the  year  the  milling  industries  of  the  state  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  a  representative  of  the  department 
visiting  each  mill,  whether  it  be  one  of  commercial  greatness  or 
the  little  plant  which  only  grinds  the  coarser  grains.  The  re- 
sult of  this  canvass  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  and  developes 
a  line  of  statistics  never  before  published. 

One  special  industry  that  has  received  attention  during  the 
year  is  the  growth  of  peppermint,  and  the  manufacture  of  its 
essential  oil.  Michigan  is  the  greatest  producer  of  peppermint 
oil  of  any  state  in  the  union,  and  boasts  of  the  largest  and  best 
appointed  peppermint  farm  in  the  world.  During  the  past 
three  years  11,305  acres  of  peppermint  plants  were  growp, 
which  produced  approximately  200,000  pounds  of  the  finest 
peppermint  oil.  At  present  prices  this  oil  would  have  a  market 
value  of  over  one  half  million  dollars.  Most  of  it  was  grown 
in  five  counties  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state. 
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The  Department  has  kept  in  touch  with  many  other  impor- 
tant industries,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  annual  report. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  of  the  many  thousands  of  manu- 
facturers interviewed  97  per  cent  reported  business  good  and  that 
the  outlook  is  flattering. 

During  the  season  our  special  canvassers  and  inspectors  in- 
terviewed and  received  reports  from  a  vast  army  of  laborers, 
engaged  in  almost  every  conceivable  occupation,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  the  factory  inspection  division, 
statistics  were  gathered  frcwn  172,806  males  and  33,749  fe- 
males, of  which  4,731  were  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years.  The  average  daily  wages  of  each  employee  was 
$1.68.  In  the  inspection  of  413  stores,  eacfi  employing  ten 
or  more  people,  10,724  employees  were  found.  The  average 
daily  wages  to  each  store  employee,  including  messenger 
boys  and  cash  girls,  was  $1.52.  In  the  canvass  of  640  hotels 
there  were  found  employed  8,271  persons,  the  average  daily 
wages  of  which  was  only  84  cents,  but  in  most  instances  the 
employees  also  received  their  board  in  addition  to  their  daily  pay. 
These  employees  included  chambermaids,  dishwashers  and 
cleaning  girls,  as  well  as  the  higher  priced  employees.  About 
500  were  found  doing  "tenement  house"  work,  by  some  termed 
"sweatshops."  The  average  earnings  of  the  males  being  about 
$2  per  day,  while  the  females  received  about  on^rhalf  that 
amount.  Michigan  is  practically  free  from  this  class  of 
work. 

The  women  inspectors  personally  interviewed  4*^3  female 
employees,  engaged  at  all  kinds  of  work,  at  the  trade  centres  of 
the  state.  Their  wages  averaged  80  cents  each  per  day.  This 
canvass  was  most  searching,  and  every  effort  has  been  put 
forth  to  elevate  this  class  of  work.  The  results  are  far  reach- 
ing and  most  beneficial. 

Organized  Labor  also  received  a  thorough  and  careful  can- 
vass, the  results  eliciting  statistics  of  a  valuabe  nature.  The 
canvass  shows  that  organized  labor  in  Michigan  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  40,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  by  this  Department  in 
Michigan  the  past  year  covered  a  wide  scope,  involving  a 
large  amount  of  labor  and  developing  many  details.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  make  the  canvass  minute  and  thorough,  and 
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that  the  published  results  should  be  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  favorable  comments  received  from  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  is  gratifying  to  those  in  charge. 

For  the  current  year  a  still  larger  scope  of  work  has  been 
planned  and  the  canvass  of  several  important  industries,  which 
have  never  received  special  attention,  has  already  been  com- 
menced. We  are  looking  for  the  very  best  results,  feeling  sure 
that  the  statistics  obtained  will  be  valuable,  not  only  for  our 
own  state,  but  for  all  who  are  making  a  study  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic questions  which  confront  us.  In  the  matter  of  fimds  for 
the  department  our  state  has  been  generous,  but  exacts  rigid 
economy,  thorough  work,  accurate  results,  and  a  strict  account- 
ing. The  Michigan  Labor  Bureau,  which  includes  the  inspec- 
tion of  factories,  workshops,  hotels,  certain  stores,  and  coal 
mines,  with  all  the  details  connected  therewith,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  state. 

Mr,  McLeod  (Deputy  Commissioner  of  Michigan)  :  In  ad- 
dition to  what  Mr.  Griswold  has  stated,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
legislature  that  is  now  in  session  reported  favorably  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  for  the  licensing  of  engi- 
neers, placing  these  matters  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor.  It  has  also  reported  a  bill  placing  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau,  a  meas- 
ure drafted  from  the  New  York  law,  which  we  consider  a  very 
good  one. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Commissioner  from 
Indiana,  the  Michigan  bureau  has  at  all  times  endeavored  to 
promote  legislation  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  may  create  other  positions  for  office  seekers.  We  believe 
that  anything  that  is  done  in  the  interest  of  the  toiler  is  worthy 
of  our  consideration,  and  we  consider  that  it  is  part  of  our  duty 
to  foster  such  legislaticm  of  this  kind.  Of  course,  it  is  con- 
tended that  a  bureau  of  labor  ought  not  to  embody  the  factory 
inspection  feature,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that  bu- 
reaus of  labor  were  created  by  and  for  the  interest  of  the  toilers, 
and  consequently  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  of  every  state  in  the  Union  to  promote  legislation  of  this 
kind  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  advance  any  legislation  that  may 
tend  to  protect  the  toiler. 

MINNESOTA.— Mr.  O'Donnell:  The  work  of  the  Minne- 
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sota  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  past  year,  and  the  current  work 
of  the  Bureau  besides  the  regular  routine  work  of  Factory  In- 
spection, and  the  enforcing  of  the  labor  laws  consists  of  several 
special  investigations  into  the  conditions  surrounding  wage 
earners.  One  of  the  specal  investigations  that  has  been  of 
much  interest  to  the  citizens  of  our  state,  and  has  caused  con- 
siderable comment  is  the  investigation  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  Retail  Drug  Clerks  are  employed. 

While  this  investigation  is  not  complete  as  yet,  having  been 
taken  up  only  in  the  cities  of  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul, 
it  was  undoubtledy  the  cause  of  a  bill  being  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  placing  the  number  of  hours  of 
labor  that  could  be  performed  by  Retail  Drug  Clerks  at  not 
more  than  seventy  hours  in  any  one  week.  This  bill  failed  to 
become  a  law,  but  it  is  hkely  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  similar  bills  that  will  at  some  future  session  of  the 
Legislature  be  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  our  state. 

LIVERY,   BOARDING,  AND  SALE  STABLES. 

Another  investigation  that  proved  of  considerable  interest 
was  the  investigation  as  to  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the 
employees  of  livery,  boarding  and  sale  stables.  Very  few  of 
these  employees  worked  less  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  we  found 
a  considerable  number  who  worked  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  we 
found  among  others  four  men  so  employed,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week 
with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours  for  the  seven 
days. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  HEAT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

An  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  employees  of  Electric 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Plants  we  find  that  the  greater  number 
of  employees  work  not  less  than  twelve  hours,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  high  as  fifteen.  This  also  included  the  same  number 
of  hours  on  Sunday  as  for  the  week  days. 

EARLY  CLOSING  MOVEMENT. 

The  Department  made  an  investigation  into  the  subject  of  the 
so-called  early  closing  movement  in  mercantile  establishments 
engaged   in   the   retail   trade.    The    Commissioner   of   Labor 
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prompted  by  a  desire  to  put  information  before  the  thinking 
public  and  the  proprietors  of  retail  establishments  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  so-called  early  closing  movement,  and  in  a  hope  that 
the  others  might  profit  by  their  experiences  addressed  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  retail  merchants  of  the  state  in  which  he  re- 
quested an  expression  of  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
answers  to  his  circular  letters  were  quite  numerous,  and  some 
of  the  letters  received  have  been  published  in  the  last  biennial 
report  of  the  Department. 

The  general  trend  of  the  answers  conveys  the  idea  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  such  retail  merchants  that  an  early  closing 
of  their  business  has  been  attended  by  satisfactory  results  both 
to  the  employers  and  employees.  In  some  instances  the  pro- 
prietors point  out  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  their  stores  on 
Saturday  after  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  however,  in  order  to  accomodate 
the  purchasing  public  of  the  wage  earning  class,  and  they  look 
for  no  reduction  in  these  hours  until  Saturday  afternoon  holi- 
days have  become  established  in  all  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, or  until  the  purchasing  public  will  take  a  stand  on  the 
question,  and  arrange  their  shopping  on  Saturday  so  as. to  con- 
vince the  retail  merchant  that  it  will  be  cheaper  for  him  to  close 
his  store  than  to  keep  it  open  after  the  hour  of  6  p.  m. 

DOMESTIC   WAGE   EARNERS. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  Department  relating  to  the 
employment  of  domestic  wage  earners,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  forth  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  this 
misunderstood  problem,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published 
in  the  eighth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Minnesota. 

A  schedule  was  arranged  and  sent  to  a  number  of  the  house- 
keepers in  the  State,  asking  them  many  questions  with  a  desire 
if  possible  of  obtaining  views  and  opinions  of  the  house-keepers 
as  to  what  would  be  the  best  methods  of  trying  to  bring  about 
some  solution  of  the  domestic  wage  earners  problem.  Many 
answers  to  these  schedules  have  been  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  they  make  up  a  very  interesting  portion  of  our  last 
report. 

WAGE  STATISTICS. 

We  also  present  a  table  of  wage  statistics  embracing  every 
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industry,  trade  or  calling  in  the  State.  We  have  endeavored  to 
set  forth  plainly  so  that  it  will  allow  of  no  misunderstanding 
the  wages  received  per  day,  and  per  week  in  the  separate  call- 
ings. The  city  of  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  are  com- 
piled and  placed  in  tables  separately  and  apart  from  that  of 
wages  paid  in  other  cities  and  towns.  By  an  examination  of 
these  tables  it  can  be  readily  seen  in  which  city  or  town  or  por- 
tion of  the  state  the  best  wages  are  obtainable. 

MINING   INDUSTRY. 

A  very  comprehensive  report  is  made  on  the  mining  industry  of 
our  state  showing  the  amount  of  production,  number  of  em- 
ployees, the  number  of  hours  worked  in  each  mine,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid. 

RAILROAD   WAGE   STATISTICS. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  last  six  months  has  been  the  gathering  and 
compiling  of  wage  statistics  relating  to  the  employees  on  the 
railroads  in  this  state.  In  these  tables  we  present  the  amount 
of  wages  earned  by  the  persons  employed  in  eleven  different  oc- 
cupations for  a  period  from  six  to  ten  years. 

MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES. 

One  very  interesting  table  published  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  Department  is  a  table  embracing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  industries  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  showing  the  number 
of  employees,  male,  female,  and  children,  employed  for  the  year 
1890  and  for  the  year  1900,  and  the  proportion  of  each  to  the 
total  number  for  each  year,  also  the  increase  or  decrease  of  each 
class  in  the  decade. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

One  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  history  and  the  growth 
of  the  labor  organizations,  showing  the  year  in  which  each  of 
the  organizations  were  formed,  the  number  of  membership,  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  sick,  death,  out  of  work,  strike,  and  other 
benefits. 
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Another  chapter  shows  the  industrial  growth  of  Minnesota 
since  the  year  i860.  A  glance  at  this  table  will  readily  give  an 
idea  of  how  rapidly  the  various  industries  in  the  state  have  in- 
creased, and  in  what  years  during  that  period  the  increase  has 
been  the  greatest. 

Besides  the  inspection  of  switch  yards  and  switch  blocking, 
our  Department  is  compelled  to  perform  the  very  important 
work  of  factory  inspection.  During  the  year  1902,  the  inspec- 
tors visited  and  inspected  manufacturing  establishments  to  the 
number  of  3,176;  there  were  there  employed  71,678  male  adults, 
618  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  10,807  female  adults,  129 
girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  these  manufacturing  industries  were  83,382. 
This  table  shows  besides  the  number  of  persons  employed  on 
Sunday,  and  the  people  engaged  in  work  between  the  hours  of 
6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  The  inspectors  also  visited  476  non-manu- 
facturing establishments  that  employed  10,604  "lale  adults,  197 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  3,392  female  adults,  and  58 
girls  under  16  years  of  age.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed was  14,251,  the  ntmiber  of  Sunday  workers  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  establishments  was  1,247,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  during  the  hours  between  6  p.  m.  and  7.  a.  m. 
was  624. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Department  was 
allowed  an  increased  appropriation  of  $4,000  a  year,  giving  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  during  the  year  1903  and  1904,  $16,- 
200  per  year,  thus  enabling  us  to  procure  the  service  of  two 
more  factory  inspectors  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
We  have  several  investigations  still  in  progress,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Department,  and  believe  that  we  will  secure 
through  our  efforts  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tions enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  citizens  and  the  wage  earners  of 
our  state. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Anderson:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Convention:  The  current  year's  statistical  work  of  the 
Missouri  Bureau  comprises  data  on  surplus  product  shipments 
by  counties;  statistics  of  manufactures;  investigation  of  the 
.  work  of  labor  organizations ;  statistics  of  railway  employees ;  and 
government  land  in  Missouri. 
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The  data  on  agricultural  shipments,  by  counties,  are  pro- 
cured through  the  railway  and  express  companies  and  through 
special  agents.  This  work  is  undertaken  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  the  resources  of  the  State  and  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  inducing  the  recent  great  tide  of  im- 
migration to  the  State.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
present  cabinet,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  said  in  his  last  report  that 
the  lands  of  Missouri  were  the  cheapest  in  the  United  States 
when  their  great  productiveness  was  taken  into  consideration. 
To  quote  from  the  1902  report  of  this  department  "Missouri  is 
pre-eminently  a  three-story  state — she  is  rich  beneath  the  soil, 
within  the  soil  and  above  the  soil,  and  her  actual  development 
is  just  beginning.  For  years  it  has  been  asserted  and  undenied 
that  Missouri  is  the  only  commonwealth  in  the  United  States 
in  which  its  inhabitants  could  maintain  themselves  in  comfort, 
and  even  luxury,  were  an  impassible  barrier  erected  around 
^the  state.  Her  v^etable,  mineral  and  animal  resources  are 
ample  to  provide  everything  needful  for  man's  necessities ;  and 
even  now  the  possibilities  of  her  soil  and  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  her  mines  are  practically  undeveloped  and  unexploited." 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  are  gathered  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  statute  provisions  and  will  show  the  aggregate 
value  of  manufactured  products ;  number  of  males  and  females 
employed ;  average  daily  wages  paid  all  classes  of  wage  earners ; 
total  number  of  each  class  employed;  total  capital  invested,  and 
number  of  days  in  operation  during  year. 

The  data  on  trades  unions  will  show  total  membership,  in- 
crease or  decrease  and  cause  of  such  increase  or  decrease  of 
membership ;  whether  or  not  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
with  employers;  initiation  fees;  cost  of  maintenance  of  organ- 
ization; per  cent  of  trade  or  occupation  organized;  number  of 
hours  constituting  a  day's  work;  established  minimum  wage 
rate  per  hour;  average  number  days  worked  during  year; 
more  or  less  employment  compared  with  previous  year ;  number 
of  hours  worked  on  Saturday;  strikes;  accidents  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

Railway  employees  statistics  will  comprise  number  of  em- 
ployees of  each  occupation ;  average  daily  wages ;  average  num- 
ber days  employed  during  year;   average  number  of  hours 
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worked  daily;  average  yearly  earnings  and  accidents  to  em- 
ployees by  classified  occupations. 

The  chapter  on  Government  lands  in  Missouri  will  show  the 
distribution  and  acreage  by  counties  and  tables  showing  the 
^ggregsitt  acreage  in  the  several  counties  at  the.  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  increase  or  decrease. 

The  report  will  also  contain  a  chapter  on  the  work  of  the 
Free  Emplo)mient  departments  of  the  bureau  and  comparisons 
with  previous  years.  These  departments  are  fast  gaining  in 
popularity  as  they  become  known  and  their  function  better  un- 
derstood. At  the  1899  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri  an  act  was  passed  legalizing  the  Free  Employment  de- 
partment which  had  been  carried  on  as  an  experiment  by  the 
bureau  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  providing  for  their  establish- 
ment in  all  cities  of  the  State  having  100,000  populaticwi,  or 
more,  which  at  that  time  meant  only  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
By  the  census  of  1900  St.  Joseph  also  came  within  the  limit  of 
population  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  three  such  of- 
fices in  operation  in  the  state. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  office  in  St.  Louis  as  an  experiment 
and  up  to  October  ist,  1902,  48,036  persons  had  made  applica- 
tion at  the  offices  for  employment,  and  of  this  number  29,856 
were  placed  in  satisfactory  positions. 

NEBRASKA.— Mr.  Bush:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  briefly 
present  to  your  honorable  body  information  concerning  the 
operations,  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Nebraska.  The  legislature  in  creat- 
ing this  department  was  very  liberal  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it.  This  liberality  would  have  been 
entirely  proper  had  they  extended  it  to  the  personnel  of  the 
office.  But  this  they  failed  to  do  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  office  has  been  unable  to  cover  thoroughly  all  the  fields 
expected  of  it. 

In  stating  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  the  statute  says: 
"Said  commissioner  shall  collect,  collate  and  publish  statistics 
and  facts  relative  to  the  manufactures,  industrial  classes  and 
material  resources  of  the  state,  and  especially  examine  into  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  the  njeans  of  escape  from 
fire  and  protection  of  life  and  health  in  factories  and  workshops, 
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mines  and  other  places  of  industries,  the  employment  of  illegal 
child  labor,  the  exaction  of  unlawful  hours  of  labor  from  any 
employee,  the  educational,  sanitary,  moral  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  laborers  and  artisans,  the  cost  of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and 
building  material ;  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  as  well  as 
kindred  subjects  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  in- 
dustrial interests  and  classes." 

The  efforts  of  the  past  have  been  exerted  mainly  in  the  in- 
terest of  agricultural  and  industrial  statistics,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  fire  escapes  and  labor  conditions.  There  is  no  law  re- 
garding the  construction  of  fire  escapes  which  is  too  drastic  in 
wording  nor  too  stringent  in  enforcement.  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  thorough  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  our  fire  escape 
law  and  to  attempt  to  eliminate  from  Nebraska  the  possibility 
of  such  horrible  holocausts  as  have  occurred  in  this  country, 
which  have  stricken  people  dumb  who  realize  the  barbarity  of 
owners  and  builders  of  these  buildings,  who  value  human  life 
as  a  chattel. 

The  female  and  child  labor  laws  have  been  tested  before  the 
highest  court  of  the  state  and  we  are  free  to  pursue  unhindered 
and  safely  its  strict  enforcement. 

In  our  next  biennial  report,  we  intend  to  consider  the  following 
subjects : 

Manufactures  and  Wages, 

Meat  Packing  Industry, 

Labor  Organizations, 

Strikes  and  Lockouts, 

Railroad  Statistics, 

General  County  Statistics, 

Lodges  and  Fraternal  Societies, 

Municipalities, 

Nebraska's  Surplus  Products, 

Flouring  and  Grist  Mills,  ' 

Charities, 

Dairy  Industry, 

Agricultural  Statistics. 

Besides  these  reports  we  will  issue  quarterly  a  bulletin  of  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  state  concerning  crops,  industry  and 
labor. 

Concerning  the  statistical  work  of  the  department,  we  have 
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been  quite  successful.  In  gathering  the  agricultural  statistics 
we  have  the  aid  of  the  assessors  in  each  precinct  who  return 
their  reports  to  the  county  clerks,  who  in  turn  return  to  the  de- 
partment a  summary  thereof.  I  believe  that  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  agricultural  information  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  except  by  personal  investigation  by  attaches  of  the  Bu- 
reau. We  also  have  one  hundred  correspondents  throughout 
the  state  who  may  be  called  on  for  any  special  information. 
The  industrial  or  manufacturing  statistics  are  gathered  almost 
entirely  by  mailed  schedules  and  the  Bureau  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  the  information  returned,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  only  method  employed. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  state 
statistical  Bureau  to  attempt,  in  its  comparative  infancy,  to  se- 
cure such  detailed,  comprehensive  information  as  some  do  con- 
cerning certain  establishments.  The  State  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  is  young  and  has  not  conclusively  shown  eminence  and 
importance  to  the  people  generally.  Therefore,  the  manager, 
superintendent  or  president  of  large  concerns  will  refuse  certain 
information  which  borders  or  trespasses  on  the  personal  or  in- 
side workings  of  the  business.  The  Bureaus  should  receive 
every  bit  of  information  possible,  but  they  cannot  and  should 
not  attempt  it  until  they  have  risen  to  a  position  of  dignity  and 
importance  such  as  to  secure  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
corporation  and  magnate.  Further,  the  more  simple  the  in- 
vestigation the  more  easy  of  obtainment  and  the  more  effective 
in  use.  In  the  schedules  of  many  of  the  state  bureaus  there  are 
interrogations  which  are  unnecessary  and  which  if  answered  at 
all  will  be  incorrect  and  misleading.  I  believe  in  securing 
everything  of  importance  as  simply  as  possible.  Practicability 
ceases  where  superfluity  begins.  To  my  mind  the  only  proper 
and  perfect  method  of  gathering  statistics  is  by  personal  inves- 
tigation by  officials  of  bureaus.  This  is  practically  impossible 
at  present  because  of  the  great  expense  necessary  to  such  a 
method,  and  the  legislatures  at  present  seem  to  be  unable  to 
recognize  the  needs  and  importance  of  the  bureaus.  For  this 
reason  I  believe  it  to  be  of  utmost  importance  and  of  mutual 
benefit  to  national  and  state  bureaus  to  secure  cooperation 
between  the  several  states  and  the  national  bureau  in  the  col- 
lection of  statistics.     Such  a  system  of  cooperation  would  re- 
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suit  in  eliminating  a  duplication  of  work;  a  saving  of  expense 
to  both  and  a  more  accurate  compilation  beside  other  import- 
ant considerations  and  benefits. 

NEW  JERSEY.— Mr.  Garrison:  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  April  4,  and  therefore  have  had  very  little  time  to 
study  the  work  of  the  bureau.  My  deputy,  Mr.  Morgan,  is 
here,  and  understands  the  matter  fully.  He  has  a  report,  and 
will  submit  it. 

Mr,  Morgan:  Mr.  President:  Reporting  for  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  I  have  to  say  that  the  current  year's  work 
in  preparation  for  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  consists  of 
chapters  on  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  in  which  will  be 
found  a  record  of  all  standard  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  State,  giving  the  kind  of  product ;  character  of  the  man- 
agement, whether  corporate  or  private;  capital  invested;  char- 
acter, quantity,  and  cost  values  of  the  material  used;  kind, 
quantity,  and  selling  values  of  the  goods  made ;  the  nimiber  of 
persons,  male  and  female,  employed  by  months;  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages;  a  classification  of  weekly  wages  or 
earnings,  showing  the  nimiber  of  employees  of  each  sex  who  re- 
ceive the  various  rates  beginning  with  under  five  dollars  per 
week  and  advancing  one  dollar  a  grade  up  to  twenty  dollars 
and  over ;  the  proportion  that  the  year's  operations  bear  to  the 
full  productive  capacity  of  the  plant ;  the  number  of  days  it  was 
operated,  and  the  number  of  hours  the  operatives  are  required 
to  work  per  day  are  also  given. 

This  work,  which  is  practically  an  annual  census  ef  manu- 
facturing industry,  has  been  established  as  part  of  the  bureau's 
duties  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  authority  is  given  the 
bureau  to  compel  manufacturing  corporations  and  firms  to 
report  fully  the  foregoing  items  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

2.  The  statistics  of  daily  wages,  yearly  earnings,  hours  of 
labor,  etc.,  of  employees  of  the  steam  railroads  having  their 
terminals  in  some  part  of  the  State. 

Only  employees  whose  duties  are  performed  in  whole  or  in 
part  within  the  geographical  limits  of  New  Jersey  are  consid- 
ered.    The  accidents  to  trainmen  and  other  employees  while  on 
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duty  and  the  number  of  these  that  terminated  fatally,  will  ap- 
pear in  this  chapter. 

3.  The  cost  of  living  as  shown  by  the  retail  prices  charged 
for  a  selected  bill  of  goods  fairly  representative  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  household  table  supplies.  The  data  for  this  presentation 
are  furnished  by  dealers,  who  carry  on  business  in  the  principal 
cities  or  towns  of  every  cotmty  in  the  State. 

This,  like  the  two  preceding  subjects,  is  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  bureau's  annual  work. 

The  special  subjects  to  be  included  in  this  year's  report  and 
for  which  investigations  are  now  in  progress,  are  child  labor  in 
factories  and  mills,  with  the  educational  status  and  general  do- 
mestic circumstances  of  children  so  employed.  The  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  in  factories  and  in  homes,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  bringing  to  light  violations  of  the  sweat  shop  law,  if 
any  there  be. 

The  investigation  of  child  labor  has  been  taken  up  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  popular  demand  for  accurate  information,  which  has 
grown  out  of  a  remarkably  intense  and  widespread  interest  in 
the  subject  among  the  people  of  our  own  and  other  States. 

The  disease  tendencies  of  occupations  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  chapter  in  the  reports  of  1901  and  1902,  and  will  be  part  of 
the  work  for  the  current  year,  also.  The  industry  to  be  stud- 
ied this  year  is  the  manufacture  of  leather.  These  studies  are 
directed  toward  ascertaining  what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain occupations  that  is  markedly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  who  follow  them,  and  the  dangers  of  accidental  injury 
that  are  unavoidably  involved  in  their  processes  of  manufacture. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  on  this  line  will  be  continued  until  all 
the  main  trades  are  covered. 

The  negro  in  manufacturing  industry  completes  what  may 
be  called  the  important  subjects  treated  in  this  year's  report  of 
the  New  Jersey  bureau. 

This  inquiry  is  being  carried  on  among  the  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber, if  any,  of  negroes  who  are  employed  in  them  at  branches 
requiring  skill  and  experience  to  do  the  work  efifectivdy.    The 
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inquiry  will  be  extended  to  the  building  trades,  and  other  non- 
factory  occupations  which  require  skilled  labor. 

This  study  of  the  negro's  opportunity  as  an  artisan  has  been 
undertaken  to  determine  first  whether  he  has,  at  present,  a 
foothold  as  such,  and  again  what  is  the  general  sentiment  of 
those  controlling  the  great  industries,  toward  his  admission  to 
them  as  a  workman. 

Our  own  State  maintains  a  school  of  manual  training  for 
negroes,  and  seeks  to  develop  whatever  of  mechanical  instinct 
there  may  be  in  youth  of  that  race,  by  teaching  them  the  use  of 
tools. 

It  will  very  materially  assist  those  who  are  carrying  on  these 
schools  and  be  a  guide  to  boys  who  are  receiving  their  training 
in  them,  to  know  just  what  prospects  there  are  of  being  able  to 
turn  the  knowledge  they  are  striving  to  acquire  to  practical 
account,  in  shaping  their  careers  for  the  future. 

Besides  the  forgoing  there  are  several  other  lines  of  work 
of  minor  importance,  such  as  the  labor  legislation  of  the  year, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  State  on  cases 
affecting  the  interests  of  labor  or  industry. 

The  methods  of  collecting  statistics  are  by  correspondence 
and  by  agents.  Of  the  two,  the  correspondence  system  has 
produced  by  far  the  best  results  and  is  much  the  least  expen- 
sive. The  most  important  work  of  the  Bureau,  in  fact  I  may 
say,  all  its  lines  of  investigation  excepting  those  dealing  with 
workingmen  in  their  trade  relations  and  home  life,  are  carried 
on  by  correspondence. 

Manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  labor  have  become  ac- 
customed to  reporting  to  the  bureau  annually  on  blanks  sent  to 
them  through  mail,  and  generally  make  the  required  returns 
within  a  reasonable  time,  although  among  the  twenty-five  hun- 
dred or  more  called  upon  for  reports,  there  are,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, a  considerable  number  who  are  dilatory  and  require 
much  urging  before  finally  doing  what  is  required  of  them. 

Statistics  relating  to  trades  unions,  or  to  the  home  life  or 
social  relations  of  individual  workingmen,  can,  as  a  general 
thing  be  obtained  only  through  the  personal  efforts  of  an  agent, 
who,  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  tactful,  of 
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a  sympathetic  nature,  and  able  to  comprehend  the  economic 
question  from  the  laborer's  point  of  view. 

If  such  men  could  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the 
means  provided  for  carrying  on  the  work  were  large  enough 
to  permit  their  being  employed,  our  bureau  reports  would  soon 
reflect  the  real  facts  of  the  social  and  industrial  unrest  of  the 
time  and,  at  least,  help  toward  reaching  an  understanding  of  the 
means  by  which  tranquility  and  friendly  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor  may  be  restored. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Mr.  Carroll:  The  reports  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor  are  issued  biennially,  the 
last  bearing  date  of  July  i,  1902. 

In  collecting  and  compiling  the  manufacturing  statistics  care 
was  taken  to  procure  returns  from  every  legitimate  manufac- 
turing establishment,  and,  after  an  exhaustive  canvass  both  by 
mail  and  in  person,  the  commissioner  believes  the  desired  re- 
sult was  obtained.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  a  more  gen- 
eral willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  in  securing  cor- 
rect returns  was  very  noticeable  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  relations  betweeri 
such  officials  and  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  were  of  the 
most  harmonious  character,  thus  enabling  it  to  fill  the  field  of 
its  endeavors  with  beneficial  results.  Returns  were  received 
from  1,454  manufacturing  establishments,  which  showed  the 
handsome  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product,  of  $8,503477 
over  1900.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  industrial  sta- 
tistics, the  figures  were  sub-divided  to  show  how  they  affected 
the  various  counties  and  cities,  and  comparisons  were  drawn 
between  the  latter  as  far  as  the  capital  invested,  value  of  pro- 
duct, and  total  wages  paid  to  employees,  were  concerned.  The 
increase  and  decrease,  in  the  same  sections,  of  statistics  in  re- 
lation to  each  industry  were  demonstrated  by  tabular  compari- 
sons. The  average  daily  wage  rate  was  carefully  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  returns  received. 

Several  pages  of  the  report  were  given  to  a  consideration  of 
New  Hampshire's  leading  industries,  such  as  cotton  goods  with 
a  manufactured  product  of  $29,143,660;  lumber,  paper,  granite, 
food,  machinery,  woollen  goods,  whetstones,  hosiery,  etc. 
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The  Bureau,  in  its  Tabular  Statistics  by  Industries,  published 
returns  from  1454  manufacturers  showing  the  capital  invested, 
value  of  production,  number  of  male  and  female  wage  earners, 
amount  of  wages  paid  each  class  of  employees,  total  amount 
of  wages  paid,  number  of  salaried  clerks  and  officials  and  the 
salaries  paid,  also  the  amount  invested  in  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  plants.  In  these  figures  were  included  all  the 
important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state. 

Comparative  Statistics,  showing  the  capital  invested,  value 
of  production,  and  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  in  1900  and 
1901,  with  the  increase  and  decrease,  were  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  last  report.  The  same  was  true  of  the  table  showing  the 
Average  Daily  Wage  Rate  for  males  and  females  in  each  in- 
dustry. 

Statistics  by  Counties  was  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  di- 
vided according  to  counties,  showing  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  all  industries  within  the  county,  the  value  of  the 
product,  number  of  each  sex  employed  with  the  wages  paid 
same,  number  of  salaried  clerks  and  officials  and  their  salaries, 
and  the  amount  invested  in  repairs  and  enlargement.  A  com- 
parative table  for  same  for  the  years  of  1900  and  1901  was  also 
published.  The  Statistics  by  Cities  was  carried  out  along 
similar  lines. 

New  Hampshire's  Creameries  achieved  marked  success  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  the  commissioner  in  his  last 
report  gave  the  results  of  the  tests  made  at  that  time  of  New 
Hampshire  product,  also  publishing  statistics  relating  to  the 
number  of  creameries  in  operation  in  the  state,  valuation  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  value  of  product,  number  of  help  and 
officers  employed  and  wages  paid,  and  the  amount  invested  in 
repairs;  also  the  location  of  each  creamery. 

An  Industrial  Chronology,  taking  up  each  town  in  the  state, 
was  a  feature  of  the  last  report.  The  information  was  secured! 
from  various  sources  and  verified  wherever  possible  from  orig- 
inal data.  The  Fire  Chronology  was  intended  to  show  the 
character  of  the  industry  affected,  names  of  owners  and  occu- 
pants, valuation  of  and  damage  to  buildings,  insurance  carried 
and  amount  paid  to  insured,  valuatiorf  of  and  damage  to  con- 
tents, insurance  carried  and  amount  paid  on  same,  character 
of  the  loss  and  causes. 
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To  aid  in  the  agitation  for  good  roads  the  Bureau  published 
a  chapter  upon  Highway  Statistics,  showing  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  assessed  for  all  purposes  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns;  the  total  amount  expended  on  highways;  the  amount 
expended  on  repairs  in  summer;  the  amount  expended  for 
breaking  roads  in  winter ;  the  number  of  miles  of  highway ;  the 
amount  expended  per  mile  per  annum ;  the  daily  wage  rate  per 
man ;  per  man  and  pair  of  horses ;  per  man  and  pair  of  oxen.  The 
figures  were  also  shown  by  cities  so  that  the  amount  expended  by 
the  rural  towns  for  the  improvement  of  highways  was  easily 
ascertained. 

The  question  of  Factory  Inspection  has  been^  more  or  less 
discussed  in  New  Hampshire  during  recent  years,  so  a  resume 
of  the  laws  in  force  in  other  states  was  added  to  the  last  report. 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  Old  Granite 
State  have  been,  on  the  whole,  very  harmonious,  only  a  few 
strikes  having  occurred.  The  statistics  of  such  were  collected 
and  presented  in  the  biennial  report.  The  laws  affecting  labor 
enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court  were  also  in- 
corporated in  the  report. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  chapters  of  the  report  was  that  de- 
voted to  the  Unoccupied  Manufacturing  Plants  and  Water 
Power  Privileges,  giving  a  list  of  the  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  the  state  which  were  available  for  lease  or  pur- 
chase by  outside  capital.  This  information  was  obtained  from 
the  most  reliable  sources,  and  after  the  regular  report  was 
printed,  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribution. 

While  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  introduction  into  our 
schools  of  a  course  of  Manual  Training  has  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  other  states  it  has  only  been  available  in  two  cities  in 
New  Hampshire.  Believing  its  results  to  be  beneficial,  the 
commissioner  gave  several  pages  of  his  last  report  to  its  con- 
sideration publishing  papers  by  authorities  having  charge  of 
such  courses  in  this  and  other  states. 

The  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor  the  pres- 
ent year  will  be  along  practically  the  same  lines  as  the  last  two 
years,  with  the  addition  of  such  statistics  as  conditions  may 
warrant.  An  effort  will  be  made  in  compiling  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  help  employed  and  wages  paid  same,  to  separate  the 
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skilled  laborer  from  the  unskilled,  that  a  more  satisfactory 
average  may  be  drawn.  In  common  with  other  states,  we  have 
had  an  increase  of  labor  troubles  the  past  year,  and  facts  re- 
lating to  this  problem  will  be  carefully  gathered  for  presenta- 
tion in  our  next  biennial  report. 

The  Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  association  regarding 
closer  relations  between  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  and 
the  state  Bureaus  of  Labor. 

NEW  YORK.— Mr.  McMackin:  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men of  the  convention : 

The  current  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Labor  may  be  conveniently  reported 
under  seven  heads  as  follows : 

1.  Statistics  of  organized  wage  ^earners.  This  line  of  work 
has  been  followed  continuously  since  1897.  No  change  in  its 
scope  or  method  has  been  made  since  the  report  to  the  conven- 
tion last  year.  The  materials  are  derived  from  reports  made 
by  the  labor  organizations,  about  forty  per  cent  of  which  are 
secured  through  the  mail,  the  others  being  collected  by  special 
agents.  The  subjects  covered  are  the  number  and  membership 
of  unions,  amount  of  emplo)mient,  earnings,  idleness,  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor.  At  present  all  these  items  are  se- 
cured for  all  unions  twice  in  the  year  (once  for  the  winter 
months  of  January,  February  and  March  and  once  for  the  three 
summer  months,  July,  August  and  September)  while  reports 
as  to  membership  and  idleness  are  collected  every  month  from 
185  large  representative  unions. 

2.  Home  industries.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  special  investi- 
gation as  to  the  economic  condition  of  home  workers  in  the 
tenements  of  New  York  city.  To  secure  data  for  this,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  supervision  exercised  over  such  work  by 
the  Department  under  the  factory  laws.  In  the  course  of  a 
general  inspection  of  tenement  workrooms  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Factory  Inspection  in  August  of  last  year,  the  deputy  factory 
inspectors  secured  a  considerable  number  of  reports  showing 
the  income  of  workers  in  the  home.  The  schedule  used  cov- 
ered the  kind  of  work  done  and  whether  done  for  contractors, 
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manufacturers,  or  customers,  the  nationality  of  the  workers 
and  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  the  ntunber, 
sex  and  age  of  those  in  each  family,  and  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment and  earnings  of  the  entire  family  irom  every  source 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1902.  The  great  majority  of  the 
home  workers  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  con- 
stituting the  "outside  workers,"  as  they  are  called  in  distinction 
from  the  "inside  workers,"  or  those  employed  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories. With  a  view  to  comparison  between  the  two  classes  and 
in  order  to  secure  some  representation  of  wages  generally  in 
the  clothing  trades,  a  number  of  reports  on  special  schedules 
were  secured  from  certain  of  the  larger  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors, which  give  detailed  data  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  in- ' 
side  workers. 

3.  New  York's  industrial  development.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  director  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census  we  shall 
be  able  to  publish  in  our  next  annual  report  some  special  sta- 
tistics of  manufactures  for  1900  furnished  by  the  Census  Office. 
These  will  give  figures  made  up  from  the  census  schedules  but 
not  published  in  the  federal  reports,  showing  the  number  and 
size  of  the  industries  in  each  city  and  town  of  the  state,  and  the 
distribution  by  localities  of  certain  of  the  more  important  man- 
ufactures. To  accompany  this  presentation  of  New  York  in- 
dustries at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Bureau  will 
publish  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  state's  industrial  devel- 
opment from  early  years  down. 

4.  Statistics  of  factories  in  1902.  Since  the  consolidation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  office  of  the  State  Factory 
Inspector  two  years  ago,  the  Bureau  has  undertaken  to  compile 
each  year  statistics  of  factories  in  the  state  from  data  collected 
by  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  regular 
inspection  work  and  reported  on  the  inspection  schedules.  The 
tabulations  are  made  both  by  counties  and  towns,  and  by  indus- 
tries, and  show  the  greatest  number  of  employees  at  any  time 
in  the  year,  the  number  of  employees  at  time  of  inspection  by 
sex,  age  and  size  of  establishment,  together  with  their  hours  of 
labor. 

5.  Strikes  and  lockouts.     This  is  another    annual    piece   of 
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work,  the  material  for  which  comes  to  us  through  another  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Board  of  Mediation 
and 'Arbitration  in  addition  to  its  special  work  in  the  direction 
of  the  peaceable  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  collects  re- 
ports of  all  strikes  and  lockouts,  both  those  in  which  it  inter- 
venes and  others.  The  schedules  for  this  are  prepared  by  the 
statistical  bureau  and  call  for  the  number  of  firms  involved  and 
number  closed,  number  of  employees  before  cessation  of  work 
and  the  number  directly  and  indirectly  concerned,  the  causes 
and  result  of  the  dispute,  and  the  mode  of  settlement.  Reports 
are  solicited  from  both  sides  in  each  case,  different  forms  being 
provided  for  the  employers  and  for  the  workingmen's  repre- 
sentatives.   Nearly  all  of  these  are  obtained  through  the  mail. 

6.  Industrial  accidents.  This  subject  belongs  properly  with 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  and  the  report- 
ing of  the  accidents  to  the  Department  is  done  in  fulfillment  of 
a  specific  requirement  of  the  factory  law.  But  the  matter  may 
be  mentioned  here  as  the  compilations  are  made  each  year  by 
the  statistical  bureau.  Tables  are  made*  up  showing  by  indus- 
tries the  number,  sex  and  age  of  persons  injured,  and  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  injuries  sustained.  During  the  present 
year  special  efforts  for  more  complete  returns  have  been  made 
with  the  result  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  reports. 

7.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  continues 
to  justify  itself  by  its  usefulness.  In  it  we  publish  for  each 
quarter  within  three  months  of  its  close  a  review  of  the  condi- 
tion of  employment  in  the  state  based  on  the  returns  from  or- 
ganized wage  earners,  statistics  of  building  operations  in  the 
principal  cities,  returns  as  to  immigration  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  a  record  of  industrial  disputes,  summaries  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  Board  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 
bitration and  Free  Employment  Bureau,  and  reports  of  all  de- 
cisions of  the  state  courts  affecting  the  interests  of  labor,  these 
last  being  brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication.  Besides 
these  regular  features  of  each  Bulletin  we  utilize  the  March 
number,  the  first  one  appearing  after  the  convening  of  the  state 
legislature,  for  the  publication  of  extracts  from  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  reports,  which  anticipates  the  appearance  of  the 
full  reports  by  nearly  a  year,  owing  to  delays  in  the  state  print- 
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er*s  office.  Then  in  the  June  issue  we  give  an  early  review  of 
the  labor  legislation  of  the  session  which  usually  closes  in  April. 
In  addition  to  such  regular  features  the  Bulletin  is,  of  course, 
always  available  for  notes  of  other  official  publications  concern- 
ing labor  matters,  or  any  items  of  labor  news  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  might  be  of  value  to  the  state's  labor  interests. 

The  subjects  above  noted,  except  the  Bulletin,  cover  the  sta- 
tistical work  for  our  reports  for  1902.  Preliminary  steps  were 
also  taken  last  year  in  connection  with  one  subject  which  will 
appear  in  the  report  for  1903.  The  deputy  factory  inspectors 
made  inquiry  throughout  the  state  to  ascertain  what  firms 
maintain  employers'  welfare  institutions,  such  as  profit  sharing, 
insurance  funds,  baths,  lunch  rooms  and  the  like.  The  reports 
made  by  the  inspectors  on  schedules  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  show  the  number  and  character  of  such  institutions,  will 
be  this  year  supplemented  by  detailed  descriptions  of  important 
individual  cases  secured  through  examination  on  the  ground 
by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau. 

The  department  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  its  consolida- 
tion, and  it  has  not  undertaken  any  new  field  of  inquiry ;  but  we 
have  found,  as  the  result  of  consolidation,  that  we  have  larger 
facilities  for  obtaining  statistical  data  than  we  had  before.  We 
can  reach  into  every  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  State, 
and  with  proper  schedules  we  can  obtain  perhaps  the  more  re- 
liable data  than  any  bureau  can  obtain.  We  have  not  had  any 
increase  in  our  appropriation.  The  State  is  in  the  temper  of 
reform,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  along  till  the  people  feel  more 
liberal  and  have  more  interest  in  statistics ;  but,  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  consolidation  in  New  York  State  has  proved  more  success- 
ful than  we  anticipated. 

The  Chairman'  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Indiana)  :  How  was  your 
consolidation  brought  about,  Mr.  McMackin  ? 

Mr.  McMackin:     Simply  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  Chairman:    By  recommendation  of  the  Governor? 

Mr.  McMackin:    Yes;  by  recommendation  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Bealin  (Superintendent  of  Free  Employment  Bureau 
of  New  York  City)  :     Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :    The  year 
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1902  brings  to  a  dose  the  best  year's  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Free  Employment  Bureau.  We  have  always  believed 
that  in  proportion  as  the  Bureau  is  known  to  the  public,  When 
our  methods  are  known  and  the  manner  in  which  we  arrange 
for  the  fulfilling  of  orders  with  competent  help,  just  in  that  pro- 
portion will  the  utility  of  the  Bureau  increase. 

During  the  year  entire  satisfaction  was  given  the  employers 
of  help  by  the  people  secured  at  the  office,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  employees  were  satisfied  with  the  conditions  and  the 
compensation  paid  them  in  return  for  their  labor. 

The  problem  of  how  to  place  willing  workers  who  had  ad- 
vanced in  years  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  unsolved.  Employ- 
ers as  a  rule  will  not  employ  any  but  young  people.  The 
stooped  shoulder  or  grey  head  discounts  very  materially  a  per- 
son's chance  to  find  employment.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  solve  this  problem.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  aged  people  employed.  Many 
of  them  we  are  satisfied  are  competent,  and  if  perhaps  a  little 
slow  in  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  work,  in  the 
long  run  they  will  accomplish  as  much  as  younger  people.  I 
have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  Scotch  woman  for  whom  we  recently 
found  employment.  She  could  not  understand  why  she  could 
not  get  work  readily.  She  said  to  me,  "I  am  well  able  to  do 
work.  I  am  able  to  earn  my  bread,  and  I  will  not  go  to  an  alms- 
house as  long  as  I  am  able  to  earn  a  living."  This  woman  is  at 
present  employed.  She  is  living  with  a  family  on  Long  Island 
and  is  happy  and  contented.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say 
that,  as  in  her  case,  in  a  great  many  others  we  were  able  to  get 
people  who  were  advanced  in  years  a  chance  to  earn  their  living 
and  to  eat  the  bread  of  honest  toil. 

While  speaking  of  this  bureau  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  many  paid  agencies  in  New 
York  conduct  their  business.  In  this  connection  I  simply  ask 
the  public  records  to  tell  the  story.  Recently,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  James  R.  Reynolds,  the  gentleman  now  in  charge  of 
the  License  Bureau  of  New  York  City,  knowing  he  was  investi- 
gating some  of  the  Bureaus,  I  asked  him  what  he  found  out. 
From  my  conversation  with  him  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
worse  than  I  even  imagined  them  to  be. 
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PAID  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

From  information  gained  in  vafious  parts  of  the  state  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  many  of  the  so-called  em- 
ployment or  intelligence  agencies  are  far  from  being  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  public  approval.  So  far  as  New 
York  state  is  concerned  the  story  that  is  told  is  but  a  repetition 
of  experience  with  such  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  abuses  complained  of  and  proven  are  first  of  all  non- 
fulfillment of  contract, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  employment  agencies 
there  is  charged  a  registration  fee,  which  means  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  is  paid  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  applicants  for 
work,  it  being  implied  that  work  of  the  kind  for  which  the  appli- 
cant registered  will  be  secured  for  them,  and  in  fact,  that  posi- 
tions of  that  kind  are  then  vacant.  When  situations  are  secured 
the  rule  is  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  first  month's  salary  is  paid 
to  the  office  for  securing  employment. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Industrial  Commission  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  then  representing  the  License 
Bureau  for  the  city  stated  that  as  a  rule  the  employment  agen- 
cies in  the  city  were  conducted  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  and 
that  out  of  the  426  licensed  employment  agencies  the  com- 
plaints made  *'were  confined  perhaps  to  ten  or  maybe  fifteen  in 
a  year."  Another  gentleman,  who  represented  the  employment 
agencies,  giving  testimony  before  the  same  Commission,  testi- 
fied as  follows:  "The  person  who  is  out  of  employment  is  a 
very  discontented  person  and  he  looks  at  life  with  a  distorted 
vision.  He  thinks  he  is  the  object  of  fraud,  and  in  many  cases  he 
makes  himself  believe  that  he  is  the  victim  of  fraud." 

This  is  one  view  of  things  as  seen  by  certain  people  in  this 
city.  There  is  another  side  to  the  story.  It  is  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  who  is  in  charge  at  present  of 
the  License  Bureau.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  April  26th,  which  interview  was  acknowledged 
in  my  presence  by  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  accurate,  speaking  of 
the  employment  agencies,  stated  as  follows : 

"Many  of  the  so-called  employment  agencies  are  little  better 
than  'bunco  games*.  Evidence  collected  in  one  case  shows  that 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  161  persons  have  paid  fees 
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ranging  from  $i  to  $3  each,  under  the  promise  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment and  have  never  either  received  employment  or  had 
their  money  refunded  as  the  law  requires." 

The  proprietor  of  one  establishment  who  has  admitted  taking: 
in  $400,  for  which  no  return  was  given,  is  now  under  indictment 
and  awaiting  trial.  When  he  found  that  his  methods  were  dis- 
covered he  practically  admitted  his  rascality  and  wanted  to  re- 
fund the  money  and  "settle  the  prosecution." 

Mr.  Reynolds  feels  it  his  duty  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
employment  agencies,  and  in  his  short  term,  which  has  not  as 
yet  covered  a  month,  he  has  brought  to  light  161  cases,  while 
the  other  gentleman  referred  to  could  find  but  fifteen  in  a  year. 
It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  still  truth  in  the  old  saying  "That 
there  are  none  as  blind  as  those  who  do  not  want  to  see." 

It  has  also  been  made  evident  by  Mr.  Re)molds'  experience 
that  some  hundred  and  more  people  were  not  suffering  from 
hallucinations  as  to  supposed  defrauding,  but  it  has  been  a 
practical  and  bitter  experience  in  their  life. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  people  are  induced  to  visit  the 
employment  agencies  is  the  displaying,  outside  of  the  building 
used  by  such  agency,  of  a  placard,  usually  a  blackboard,  on 
which  it  is  stated  that  there  are  various  places  open,  each  place 
and  the  wages  being  designated  on  the  blackboard.  A  person 
moves  in  the  doorway,  up  the  stairs,  pays  the  money,  receives 
a  certificate  acknowledging  the  payment  of  the  money.  He  is 
sent  to  a  fictitious  address,  and  on  returning  he  is  told  there  is 
a  mistake  and  they  cannot  understand  how  it  is,  but  that  the 
matter  will  be  righted.  Recently,  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
thus  imposed  upon,  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Reynolds  at  the 
Mayor's  office.  He  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  went 
back  again  to  the  proprietor  of  the  employment  agency  and 
presented  the  letter.  After  it  was  read  he  was  told  he  might  go 
to  a  region  where  the  atmosphere  is  much  higher  than  any- 
thing that  is  registered  by  a  thermometer.  He  didn't  fake  the 
advice,  but  returned  to  the  Mayor's  office,  reported  the  matter 
again  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
office  and  the  result  was  that  the  money  was  refunded. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  intelligence  agencies  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is  where  an  intelligence  agency  and  boarding 
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house  are  combined.  In  this  combination  the  person  out  of 
employment  (usually  female  domestics)  are  boarded  until  they 
find  work.  As  a  rule  the  women  are  kept  unemployed  until 
their  money  is  spent,  and  then  a  situation  is  secured  for  them. 
By  this  means  the  proprietor  of  the  employment  agency  "works 
both  ends  of  the  line"  so  to  speak,  taking  all  the  money  the  girl 
had  saved  before  she  applied  for  work  and  then  getting  her 
work  and  charging  a  certain  percentage  of  her  wages  for  ser- 
vices rendered. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  intelligence  agencies  where  a 
boarding  house  is  attached,  one  of  the  women  making  her  home 
in  this  particular  place  was  assaulted  by  an  employee.  Com- 
plaint was  made  'to  the  proper  authorities  and  a  trial  and  con- 
viction followed. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  employment  agen- 
cies are  willing  to  lend  themselves  for  the  procuring  of  women 
in  avocations  where  lax  morality  would  be  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position. 

Another  of  the  evils  of  the  intelligence  offices  made  manifest 
to  our  courts  was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  secured  em- 
ployment, and  through  the  introduction  of  the  employment 
agency  was  able  to  enter  two  or  three  families  where  she  com- 
mitted robberies  of  an  extensive  character.  She  was  about 
being  practically  acquitted  in  court,  a  suspension  of  sentence 
being  declared  by  the  Judge,  when  two  people  in  court  asked 
permission  to  make  a  statement,  each  of  them  recognizing  her 
as  the  individual  who  had  been  introduced  to  their  homes  and 
had  stolen  considerable  of  their  property.  The  testimony  taken 
in  open  court  changed  the  character  of  the  case  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  abuses  practiced  by  some  of  these 
employment  agencies,  and  thstt  is,  when  the  employer  pays  a 
certain  sum  of  money  guaranteeing  them  to  get  servants  or 
help  for  a  stated  period.  Incompetent  girls  are  sent  to  them 
covering  that  period,  or  when  competent  girls  are  sent  the  pro- 
prietor keeps  trace  of  them  and  as  soon  as  application  is  made 
for  hdp  they  are  notified  of  the  fact.  They  give  up  their  em- 
ployment and  report  to  the  office,  where  they  are  introduced  to 
other  employers. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  simple  remedy  to  rectify 
the  abuses  complained  of  and  proven,  and  it  is  this:  There 
should  be  a  supervisory  power  and  control  by  the  party  issuing 
the  license  to  the  employment  agencies.  The  proprietors  of 
such  agencies  should  keep  a  record  of  all  applicants  for  help; 
also  a  record  of  all  who  apply  for  work.  False  advertising 
should  be  prohibited.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  this  by  the  rec- 
ords on  the  books  in  the  office  showing  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tual wants  in  the  office  agree  with  the  advertisement  downstairs. 

A  gentleman  recently  speaking  for  the  employment  agencies 
was  in  favor  of  such  a  record  being  kept.  He  said  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  such  a  record  in  order  to  **enable  the  proper  offi- 
cers to  make  such  inspection,  and  also  to  aid  the  police  in  trac- 
ing thieves  who  may  have  been  registered  at  an  employment 
office."  Evidently  the  records  of  our  courts  vindicate  the  portion 
of  the  gentleman's  suggestion  as  to  the  utility  of  this  inspection. 

The  books  in  question  should  be  regularly  inspected.  The 
public  generally  doing  business  with  such  should  know  where  to 
make  complaints,  and  the  remedying  of  them  should  be  a  simple 
process. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  the  work  of  this  bureau 
for  the  year  1902. 


Applicants  I  Applicants  {  Situations 
for  work.  |   tor  help.   |    secured. 


Quarter  ending  March  81st, 1467  ,  968  ,  806 

June80th 1408  I  1816  '  1090 

•*          "        September  80th, 1122  i  878  1  970 

December  8l8t, 1851  '  964  799 

ToUl 5908  i  4106  '  8662 


During  the  year  entire  satisfaction  has  been  given  employ- 
ers by  the  people  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees 
are  satisfied  with  their  condition  and  compensation  paid  them 
in  return  for  their  labor. 

During  the  year  there  were  5903  people  who  made  applica- 
tion for  work,  of  whom  2656  were  men  and  3247  women.  Of 
the  entire  number,  2454  were  natives  and  3449  were  foreigners. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  people  registered  as  foreigners  were 
in  all  things  but  their  nationality  Americans.  Very  many  of 
them  have  lived  amongst  us  for  a  number  of  years  and  all  of 
them  acknowledge  America  as  their  common  country. 

Of  the  men  756  were  married,  and  of  the  women  1465  were 
married,  making  a  total  of  2221  married  people. 

Of  the  756  married  men  714  reported  having  2102  children,  and 
874  were  dependent  on  them  for  support. 

Of  the  1465  married  women  757  reported  having  1456  chil- 
ren,  759  being  dependent. 

Of  the  total  number  registered,  2645  ^^^  ^^^  2978  women 
could  read  and  write.  There  were  eleven  men  and  268  women 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  making  a  total  of  279 ;  never- 
theless, though  they  could  not  read  or  write,  they  were  very 
intelligent  people  and  competent  to  perform  their  various  tasks. 

The  5903  people  registered  represented  seventy  different 
trades  and  callings. 

During  the  year  there  were  312  applications  for  the  employ- 
ment of  men  and  3794  applications  for  the  emplojmient  of  wo- 
men. The  total  number  of  situations  secured  during  the  year 
was  3662,  being  an  increase  of  519  over  last  year,  and  represent- 
ing 45  avocations. 

The  percentage  of  applicants  securing  situations  during  the 
year  1902  was  60.03  P^  cent  as  against  53.92  per  cent  for  1901. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Johnson,  of  Indiana)  :  Before  adjourn- 
ment I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  matters  of 
which  I  spoke  this  morning  relative  to  the  influence  of  our  Bureau 
in  securing  desirable  legislation.  Judging  from  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  referring  to  our  statement :  "That 
the  Indiana  Bureau  had  found  its  usefulness  lay  along  the  line 
of  defeating  certain  measures  in  the  Legislature  as  well  as  in  pro- 
moting others,"  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood. The  work  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  is  more  comprehensive, 
possibly,  than  that  of  any  other  state,  in  that  its  investigations  are 
not  limited  to  labor  problems  alone.  Information  obtained  by 
our  Bureau  relates  to  nearly  every  measure  considered  by  the 
Legislature.  It  matters  not  what  question  is  before  the  Legisla- 
ture the  chances  are  that  data  may  be  obtained  from  our  Bureau 
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relating  to  it  in  some  way.  Thus  the  Indiana  Bureau  has  be- 
come a  potent  factor  for  or  against  legislative  enactments,  and  its 
good  offices  are  more  frequently  brought  to  bear  in  defeating 
what  we  have  regarded  as  vicious  legislation  than  otherwise. 
From  the  gentleman's  argument  we  might  infer  that  all  matters 
considered  by  the  Legislature  are  in  harmony  with,  and  in  the 
interest  of  labor,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  Indiana  we  have  sometimes  had  the  feeling  that  we  are  the 
victims  of  too  much  legislation  and  that  we  should  be  infinitely 
happier  should  our  Legislature,  after  having  passed  the  general 
appropriations,  adjourn.  This  may  not  be  true  in  other  states 
but  I  somehow  feel  that  in  assuming  that  position  in  Indiana  I 
would  not  become  lonesome. 

In  our  state  there  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  disposition  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bureaus,  or  commissions — ^possibly  to  fill  a 
long  felt  want — but  always  in  the  mind  of  some  one  who  desires 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  same.  Now  we  certainly  feel  that 
we  are  doing  our  state  good  service,  in  opposing  these  measures. 
We  heartily  approve  of  all  legislation  looldng  to  the  permanent 
good  of  all  classes. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29. 

ONTARIO,  Canada.— Mr.  Glockling:  The  Labor  Bureau  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  past  year  in  its  investigations  pur- 
sued a  course  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  two  previous 
years,  viz :  General  statistics  of  wage  earners,  as  to  wages,  hours 
of  labor  and  general  conditions,  also  continuation  of  inquiry  of 
growth  of  industries,  and  openings  in  the  various  locations  for 
others  not  yet  established ;  also  data  of  manufacturers  of  the  prov- 
ince, showing  the  value  of  product  and  wage  rates  accruing  there- 
from; statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  were  also  gathered  and 
published  in  annual  report. 

During  the  year  the  department  has  been  invoked  as  conciliator 
in  labor  disputes  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  early  in  1902.  Through  its  mediation  a  large 
number  of  difficulties  between  employer  and  employee  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted.     Further  expansion  of  this  character  of 
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legislation  is  contemplated,  notice  having  been  given  by  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Latchford,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  Bureau  of  Labor  operates,  of  an  act  in  this  direc- 
tion, particulars  of  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  down. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  increased  sat- 
isfaction in  interest  displayed  by  the  wage  earners  of  the  province, 
also  the  manufacturers  by  the  assistance  rendered  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. There  is  no  doubt  that  with  time  its  usefulness  and  value 
will  increase  and  with  such  interest  will  come  increased  facilities 
and  scope  for  full  beneficial  results  that  a  labor  bureau  is  destined 
to  produce. 

The  work  of  the  present  year,  although  not  yet  fully  outlined, 
will  be  on  lines  similar  to  last,  with  such  improvement  in  method 
as  has  been  gained  by  experience  gathered  in  the  work,  and  also 
obtained  by  personal  contact  with  labor  commissioners  at  their 
annual  convention  resulting  from  recited  experiences,  and  inter- 
change of  thought,  etc. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Mr.  Clark:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Convention :  In  addition  to  our  routine  work  for  1902, 
we  have  made  a  complete  census  of  both  the  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous coal  fields.  In  view  of  the  late  anthracite  strike,  which 
has  attracted  world-wide  attention,  the  result  of  our  investigation 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  association. 

Our  investigation  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
which  you  will  observe  includes  about  two  months  of  the  strike, 
leaving  ten  months  for  operation  of  the  mines. 

In  the  anthracite  field  we  found  the  average  time  of  employ- 
ment of  the  miners  to  have  been  175  days,  or  practically  two- 
thirds  time.  There  were  35,842  miners  employed  in  this  field 
with  average  earnings  of  $495.97,  or  $2.83  a  day,  this,  less  powder 
and  other  mine  supplies;  58,592  other  inside  people,  including 
miners'  laborers,  had  173  days'  time  and  average  earnings  of 
$363.47,  or  $2.10  a  day ;  47,346  outside  people  were  employed  for 
177  days  with  average  earnings  of  $306.37,  or  $1.73  a  day. 
Practically  one-half  of  this  number  were  slate-pickers,  boys  un- 
der fifteen  with  a  range  of  50  cents  to  $1.10  a  day. 

A  reliable  return  was  not  made  of  the  number  who  own  their 
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homes,  but  I  think  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  20  to  25  per 
cent  not  less  than  20  and  possibly  25  per  cent  live  in  their  own 
homes. 

This  makes  141,780  employed  in  the  anthracite  field  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  or  for  the  ten  mcwiths  immediately 
preceding  the  strike.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  wash- 
eries. 

The  production  was  43,807,862  tons  and  the  f.  o.  b.  value  was 
$93,680,586,  an  average  of  $2.11  per  ton. 

In  the  bituminous  field  we  found  the  average  time  of  employ- 
ment of  the  miners  to  have  been  232  days.  There  were  79,121 
miners  employed  in  this  field  with  average  earnings  of  $503.87,  or 
$2.16  a  day;  18,853  inside  people  were  employed,  with  an  em- 
ployment of  243  days,  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  $546.67, 
or  $2.24  a  day ;  13,255  outside  people  were  employed,  with  an  em- 
plo)mient  of  243  days  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  $453.93,  or 
$1.87  a  day.    A  total  employment  of  111,229  persons. 

Practically  one-eighth  of  the  bituminous  miners  own  their 
homes. 

The  production  was  93,174,295  tons  and  the  f.  o.  b.  value  $93,- 
725,939,  or  $1.06  per  ton.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  bituminous 
miners  averaged  five  tons  per  day,  while  the  anthracite  miners 
averaged  seven  tons  per  day. 

The  marked  difference  in  conditions  surrounding  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  fields  will  be  better  understood  by  a  closer 
study  of  these  two  presentations,  as  for  instance :  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  to  35,842  miners  employed  in  the  anthracite  field, 
58,592  other  inside  workmen  were  employed,  and  47,346  out- 
side workmen,  while  in  the  bitiuninous  field  with  79,121 
miners  employed,  or  over  double  that  of  the  anthracite  field,  but 
18,853  other  inside  workmen  were  employed,  or  less  than  one- 
third  the  number  employed  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  but  12,255 
outside  workijien,  or  but  little  over  one-fourth  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  anthracite  field. 

Complete  figures  will  also  be  presented  covering  our  enormous 
production  of  pig  iron,  steel,  rolled  iron  and  steel,  and  tinplate. 
The  report  will  show  no  abatement  in  the  prosperity  which  has 
attended  these  great  industries  for  the  past  several  years.  It  will 
show  rather  an  increased,  than  a  decreased  production. 
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Gentlement  of  the  convention,  do  we  realize  what  our  great 
industrial  growth,  and  our  steadily  increasing  exports  mean  to 
this  country?  Do  we  realize  that  in  volume  of  business  done, 
we  have  probably  already  reached  the  five  hundred  billion  mark? 
Do  we  realize  that  with  our  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw 
material,  our  wealth,  our  skill,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  enterprise, 
that  this  possibly  means  a  revolutionizing  of  the  world's  com- 
merce? We  must  find  an  outlet  for  our  ambition.  With  our 
industrial  growth  we  must  find  an  export  growth.  Renewed 
energies  must  be  expended  in  that  direction.  If  we  cannot  sell 
the  world  her  goods,  we  can  set  the  pace, — we  can  control  the 
markets  of  the  world.  With  our  boundless  resources,  is  this  not 
the  promise  that  is  before  us  ?  Do  we  draw  too  largely  upon  the 
imagination  if  we  predict  that  we  have  already  entered  upon 
such  an  era? 

In  this  promise,  while  I  would  not  magnify  Pennsylvania's  im- 
portance, I  would  fail  in  my  duty  did  I  not  suggest  that  a  study  of 
her  industrial  growth  would  satisfy  you  that  she  is  prepared  to 
do  her  full  part. 

A  personal  word — ^as  I  am  about  to  retire  from  State  Repre- 
sentation, I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  untiring  courtesy,  and  to 
bespeak  for  my  successor,  Mr.  Bair,  your  kindliest  relations. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— Mr.  Tiepke:  The  Sixteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  now  in  the  printers 
hands  embraces  statistics  relating  to  the  textile  industries 
of  the  entire  state.  There  are  aggregate  tables  containing  in- 
formation relative  to  cotton  goods,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
bleacheries,  dye  works,  print  works,  silk  goods  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  and  comparative  tables  covering  the  same  in- 
dustries for  1899-1900-1901^  also  tables  showing  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed,  days  in  operation  and  amount 
paid  in  wages  for  the  years  1899-1900-1901. 

The  report  will  contain  tables  showing  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  days  in  op- 
eration and  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1900  and  1901. 

The  average  weekly  wages  in  certain  employments  in  1901 
is  presented  to  satisfy  a  general  demand  for  this  class  of  infor- 
mation. In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  chronological  table  of 
strikes,  lockouts  and  shutdowns  for  the  year  1901  is  presented 
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as  well  as  tables  showing  the  official  valuations  of  property  by 
counties,  cities  and  towns  for  1900-1901-1902,  which  tables  show 
the  local  valuations  placed  upon  property  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles  and  also  the  total  valuations  in  the  various  locali- 
ties. 

A  useful  feature  of  the  report  will  be  a  complete  presenta- 
tion of  financial  statistics  showdng  the  condition  of  state  banks, 
national  banks,  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  at  a  speci- 
fied time. 

In  the  report  is  included  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  opera- 
tions of  free  public  employment  offices  in  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
Connecticut.  These  tables  are  specally  arranged  for  our  read- 
ers in  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  may  at  some  time  enact 
similar  laws  in  this  state.  The  report  concludes  with  a  digest 
of  the  laws  affecting  labor  in  force  in  this  state  and  also  the  de- 
cisions of  our  state  and  Federal  Courts  on  questions  aflfecting 
labor. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— Mr.  Barton:  The  Eighth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  West  Virginia  will 
contain  the  results  of  five  investigations,  namely :  Continuation  of 
the  Growth  and  Strength  of  Organized  Labor  in  West  Virginia ; 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  by  Industries;  Conditions  of  Wage 
Earners  in  Different  Occupations;  Continuation  of  Increased 
Avenues  of  Employment ;  Conditions  Under  Which  Foreign 
Labor  is  Employed,  Showing  Nationality,  Number  of  Hours  Em- 
ployed, Wages  per  day  and  Camp  Regulations. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Biennial 
term  ending  September  ist,  1904,  is  $8,000,  which  includes 
salaries. 

The  personnel  of    the    Bureau  of    Labor  is: — I.  V.  Barton, 

Commissioner ;  John  R.  Foster,  Assistant ;  Miss  May  Buchanan, 
Clerk. 

The  Commissioner,  besides  performing  the  duties  rightly  per- 
taining to  his  office,  is  also  factory  inspector  and  superintendent 
of  the  Employment  Bureau. 

It  is  pleasing  to  state  that  the  importance  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government  is  fully  appreciated  by  our  work- 
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ing  people  and  is  viewed  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  by  all  employers 
of  labor. 

MR.  STEUART  (Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures,  Census 
Office)  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention :  While 
the  Census  Office  was  made  a  member  of  your  association  at 
the  last  annual  convention,  I  for  one  did  not  fully  realize  the 
responsibilities  of  membership,  and  have  not  prepared  myself 
as  fully  as  I  would  like  upon  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Manu- 
factures. Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Population  Division,  and  Mr.  Pow- 
ers, of  the  Agricultural  Division,  will  follow  me,  and  give  an 
outline  of  the  work  of  their  respective  divisions  during  the  past 
year. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Census  Office  became  a  permanent  or- 
ganization the  1st  of  last  July,  and  necessarily  for  some  weeks 
after  that  date  the  office  was  engaged  very  largely  in  closing  up 
the  work  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  Two  of  the  reports  of  the 
Division  of  Manufactures  were  printed  after  that. 

Since  July  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Manufactures  has 
consisted  of  the  tentative  work  and  preparation  of  the  reports 
of  eight  distinct  classes  of  investigation.  The  first  is  a  report 
on  employees  and  wages.  This  report  is  supplemental  to  the 
report  on  general  manufacturing  industries.  It  is  designed  to 
show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  actual  rates  of  pay  during  the 
decade  from  1890  to  1900.  As  a  basis  for  that  report,  the  office 
collected  schedules  from  a  number  of  establishments — some  several 
hundred  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  engaged 
in  the  principal  industries  of  each  state.  The  inquiry  covers  all 
states  from  California  to  Maine  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas, 
but  only  establishments  having  regular  pay  rolls  were  consid- 
ered. A  copy  was  made  of  the  pay  roll  for  each  establishment 
for  the  year  1890  and  for  the  year  1900.  The  blank  on  which 
the  information  was  obtained  called  for  the  number  of  each  sex 
employed  at  each,  specified  daily,  hourly,  weekly,  or  monthly 
rate  of  pay,  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per  week,  whether  em- 
ployed on  piece  work  and  if  any  of  the  employees  paid  helpers. 
The  actual  amounts  paid  each  establishment  were  copied.  Pay 
rolls  were  obtained  for  745  establishments,  covering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  423,310  employees.  The  information  has 
been  tabulated,  and  the  general  tables  are  now  in  type,  com- 
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prising  about  1200  pages.  The  analysis  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  sent  to  the  printer  at  an  early  date.  This  analysis  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  statistics  and  also  an  enumeration  of 
the  different  classes  of  occupations  covered  in  the  report,  and  a 
description  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  for  each  establish- 
ment. In  this  description  the  occupations  are  considered  in  the 
regular  order  of  production,  so  as  to  make  a  complete,  con- 
tinuous story.  For  instance,  the  iron  ore  as  it  enters  the  blast 
furnace,  is  treated  first  and  the  occupations  in  the  blast  furnace 
described ;  then  the  steel  works  and  the  occupations  incident  to 
that  stage  of  production ;  then  the  rolling  mill,  and  the  occupa- 
tions incident  to  that  process. 

Another  branch  of  investigation  pertains  to  the  statistics  for 
telephones  and  telegraphs.  The  schedules  for  this  inquiry  are 
now  being  prepared.  The  investigation  is  divided  into  four 
groups — commercial  telegraphs,  commercial  telephones,  police 
patrol  telegraph,  and  fire  alarm  telegraph.  A  complete  list  has 
been  prepared  of  all  the  telephone  exchanges  in  the  country. 
This  list  contains  the  names  of  about  3500  different  offices,  and 
a  list  of  all  the  commercial  telegraphs,  125  in  number.  The 
schedules  for  the  police  patrol  and  the  municipal  fire  alarm  tele- 
graph have  been  mailed — about  1000  of  them — ^and  are  now 
being  returned.  The  Bell  telephone  people  are  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Census  Office  and  have  agreed  to  furnish  us 
the  informtion  for  their  2500  exchanges. 

The  Division  of  Manufactures  has  also  collected  and  pub- 
lished statistics  concerning  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  reg^ilar  work  of  the  Division.  For  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  1902-3,  reports  were  secured  from  32,753  ginners 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  These  ginners  have  made 
three  reports  during  the  ginning  season.  These  reports  were 
published  within  ten  days  after  the  returns  were  received  at  the 
office,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  handled  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of  the  Census  Office. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  ginners  made  individual  reports. 
These  reports  were  collected  by  some  626  local  special  agents, 
each  agent  collecting  the  reports  for  his  county.  Ten  days  after 
these  reports  were  received  at  the  office  they  were  published  in 
bulletin  form,  the  additions  for  each  county  having  been  made 
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and  the  totals  summarized  for  each  state;  The  actual  canvass 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  occupied  about  three  weeks. 
The  final  report  on  the  cotton  crop  of  1902-3  is  now  in  shape, 
and  will  be  printed  on  the  5th  day  of  May. 

The  Division  of  Manufactures  has  also  conducted  an  inquiry 
concerning  street  and  electric  railways.  The  field  work  was 
started  in  November,  1902  and  was  completed  during  the  month 
of  March,  1903.  Reports  were  secured  from  every  street  rail- 
way in  the  country  on  a  detailed  schedule,  following  the  form 
of  accounting  devised  by  the  Street  Railway  Accountants'  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  The  schedule  developed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, operating  expenses,  and  income,  in  great  detail ;  and 
also  the  details  concerning  the  equipment  of  the  generating 
plant — ^the  niunber  of  engines  and  dynamos ;  length  of  line ;  char- 
acter of  service,  whether  overhead  or  underground  trolley, 
whether  cable,  steam,  animal,  etc.  A  preliminary  bulletin  on 
this  investigation  will  be  given  to  the  press  on  May  4th  and  the 
final  report  will  be  published  during  the  fall.  The  final  report 
will  contain  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  and  a  history  of  the 
development  and  changes  in  the  street  railway  business  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  report 
will  be  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  consolidations 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  street  railway  interests.  This  wa ; 
one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  the  inquiry. 

In  connection  with  the  street  railway  investigation,  an  inquiry 
has  been  made  concerning  electric  light  and  power  plants. 
About  4,000  central  electric  light  and  power  plants  are  now  in 
existence.  They  have  all  made  reports  to  the  Census  Office  on 
a  very  elaborate  schedule,  and  the  returns  have  been  tabulated. 
It  will  probably  be  one  or  two  months  before  the  preliminary 
bulletin  will  be  printed.  The  field  work  of  the  electric  investi- 
gation and  the  street  railway  investigation  was  conducted  with- 
out a  hitch,  all  of  the  street  railways  and  electric  light  and  power 
plants  conforming  cheerfully  with  the  requirements  of  the  office 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions.  One  railway,  I  think,  in 
Kansas  and  two  in  Illinois  have  thus  far  refused  to  give  the  in- 
formation desired. 

The  telephone,  street  railway,  and  electric  light  plant  investi- 
gation are  a  part  of  a  general  investigation  concerning  all  elec- 
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trical  industries.  These  inquiries  cover  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  the  generation  and  utilization  of  the  elec- 
tric current  under  all  conditions  except  to  medicine  and  mining, 
and  even  these  will  be  touched  upon  incidentally  in  the  general 
report  bringing  together  the  several  branches  of  the  investigation. 

The  Division  of  Manufactures  has  also  conducted  a  census  of 
mines  and  mining.  The  canvass  commenced  during  last  Jan- 
uary and  is  now  in  progress.  There  are  about  80  special  agents 
in  the  field,  the  majority  of  them  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Re- 
turns have  thus  far  been  received  from  about  11,000  mines  and 
we  expect  to  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000.  The  sched- 
ule for  the  mining  investigation  is  not  so  complicated  as  that  for 
the  street  railway  and  the  electric  light  plants.  The  number  of 
mines  to  be  covered  is  so  large  that  a  complicated  schedule  was 
not  practicable. 

In  connection  with  the  mining  census,  the  office  has  made  a 
list  of  the  mines  in  the  country,  and  this  list  is  being  checked 
with  the  schedules  as  they  are  received.  The  work  of  the  cen- 
sus on  mines  is  .carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  which  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  mineral 
industries  of  the  country.  It  is  an  example  of  the  cooperative 
work  or  statistical  offices  and  a  very  satisfactory  one,  the 
general  results,  I  think,  will  agree ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  that  reports  of  dif- 
ferent offices  on  the  same  subject  have  agreed.  The  questions  are 
practically  the  same  on  the  two  schedules  and  are  compared  as 
the  work  progresses.  After  all  the  returns  are  received,  we 
propose  to  have  a  kind  of  clearing  house  and  compare  them 
before  the  final  tabulations  are  made. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  permanent  Census  Office  is  the 
preparation  of  data  that  will  be  of  use  in  the  census  of  manu- 
factures to  be  taken  in  1905.  To  assist  in  this,  the  Division  is 
preparing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  country.  This  list  is  based  upon  returns  made  to 
the  Twelfth  Census  and  consists  of  a  card  catalogue,  each  card 
being  numbered,  and  each  number  indicating  a  particular  in- 
dustry or  group  of  industries.  The  cards  are  arranged  by  cities 
and  by  counties,  and  by  industries  in  each  city  and  county.  We 
hope  to  complete  the  list  during  this  year  so  it  will  be  in  perfect 
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order  for  the  census  of  1905.  The  Hst  will  be  supplemented  by 
comparison  with  the  commercial  reports  and  directories  and  the 
State  labor  bureau  reports  and  factory  inspectors'  reports.  The 
cards  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  special  agents  and  enum- 
erators when  they  begin  their  canvass  in  1905. 

In  connection  with  the  general  catalogue  of  manufacturing 
establishments  the  office  has  made  a  catalogue  of  the  industrial 
combinations  and  the  plants  controlled  by  each  combination. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  census  of  manufactures  of 
1900  was  the  collection  of  statistics  from  plants  controlled  by 
a  central  office.  Hundreds  of  plants  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  would  inform  the  enumerators  and  special 
agents  that  the  information  should  be  obtained  from  their  prin- 
cipal office  in  New  York  City,  and  when  the  agent  in  New  York 
City  called  at  the  office  he  would  be  informed  that  the  informa- 
tion was  not  there  and  would  have  to  be  obtained  at  the  plant. 
By  that  time,  the  enumerator  in  whose  territory  the  plant  was 
located  had  completed  his  work  and  been  discharged;  as  a  re- 
sult, we  would  have  to  send  a  special  agent  to  secure  the  sched- 
ule, or  obtain  it  by  mail.  With  a  list  of  all  plants  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  central  office,  we  can  correspond  with  the  business 
office  of  each  company  and  ascertain  whether  they  have  the  in- 
formation in  the  office  or  whether  it  must  be  obtained  at  the 
plant.  The  bulletin  on  industrial  combinations  for  the  last  cen- 
sus contained  185  industrial  combinations,  and  we  have  now 
listed  about  405.     They  control  about  5000  plants. 

MR.  POWERS  (Chief  Statistician  of  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
ture, Census  Office)  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: The  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  Census  Office  has 
charge  of  two  branches  of  work,  the  compilation  of  agricultural 
statistics  and  an  investigation  relating  to  wealth,  debt  and  tax- 
ation. 

Those  of  you  who  visit  the  Census  Office  tomorrow  will  be 
shown  something  of  our  methods  of  work  and  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances used  by  us  in  the  tabulation  of  agricultural  statistics. 
In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  census 
work  relating  to  agriculture  has  been  completed  and  the  results 
already  given  to  the  public  in  the  bulletins  and  volumes  of  our 
report.     Our  current  work  in  that  field  consists  of  the  collection 
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and  tabulation  of  information  relating^  to  irrigation.  This  work 
was  authorized  by  special  resolution  of  Congress,  and  will  be 
completed  some  time  during  the  present  summer  or  in  the  early 
autumn.  This  will  bring  the  census  investigation  relating  to 
irrigation  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1902,  or  three  years  later 
.  than  the  printed  reports.  The  present  investigation,  though  not 
completed,  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  some 
census  entunerators  in  1900  failed  to  make  complete  reports  of  ir- 
rigation and  that  many  marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture  in  the  last  three  years.  These  changes  are 
most  noteworthy  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  East  and  South.  The  most  marked  changes  have 
been  in  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

In  our  investigation  of  wealth,  debt  and  taxation,  we  are  at 
present  employing  about  sixty  field  agents  and  about  twenty-five 
clerks  in  the  office.  We  are,  through  the  field  agents  and  by  cor- 
respondence, seeking  the  following  information:  The  assessed 
valuation  of  all  classes  of  property  in  the  various  states  and  all 
the  minor  civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities  and  townships ; 
also  the  amount  of  public  receipts,  disbursements,  resources  and 
liabilities  in  all  of  these  civil  divisions — states,  counties,  cities, 
townships  and  school  districts.  Incidental  to  this  we  are  gath- 
ering information  on  which  we  shall  ultimately  base  our  esti- 
mates of  national  wealth.  It  is  expected  some  portion  of  this 
work  will  be  completed  early  next  year,  while  the  other  portions 
will  not  be  finished  earlier  than  a  year  from  that  time. 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  relating  to  public  receipts 
and  disbursements  the  office  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  of  public  accounts.  At  pres- 
ent much  labor  is  required  to  present  a  classified  exhibit  of  public 
accounts  for  each  class  of  civil  divisions — states,  counties,  cities, 
etc.  Some  local  officers  classify  these  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments one  way  and  others  in  another,  and  some  never  make  any 
classification  at  all.  To  tabulate  these  receipts  and  disbursements 
the  agents  of  the  Census  Office  must  visit  each  office,  and  ofttimes 
much  labor  has  to  be  expended  to  arrange  the  accounts  under  the 
classification  adopted.  The  least  difficulty  is  found  in  the  states 
where  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  of  county  accounts 
is  required  by  law.  In  the  laws  and  methods  of  such  states  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  the  basis  on  which  can  be  established  a  co- 
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operation  between  the  Census  Office  and  the  state  officials  in  se- 
curing a  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  a  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  accounts  relating  to  public  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 

In  the  states  referred  to  the  laws  require  the  several  county  offi- 
cials to  classify  receipts  and  expenditures  as  they  are  directed  by 
the  state  auditors.  If  now  the  state  auditors  of  these  states  can  be 
brought  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  classification,  that  classifi- 
cation can  be  used  by  the  census  and  the  necessity  of  field  work 
would  be  obviated  so  far  as  such  states  are  concerned.  It  will 
be  the  effort  of  the  Census  Office  to  secure  such  a  common  system 
of  county  accounts  in  the  states  which  now  authorize  a  uniform 
classification  of  county  receipts  and  expenditures.  Later  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  system  to  other  states 
by  the  adoption  of  similar  laws  and  a  wider  cooperation. 

No  novelties  in  public  bookkeeping  are  required  by  this  inno- 
vation, but  rather  a  simplification  of  existing  methods.  To  ex- 
tend this  system  of  uniformity  to  cities  and  townships  as  called 
for  by  a  law  recently  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
would,  however,  lead  to  many  changes  in  municipal  bookkeeping. 
Before  it  is  made  practically  operative  a  great  amount  of  work 
will  be  required,  but  if  Massachusetts  finds  a  way  for  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  in  its  municipal  accounts  the  basis  will  be  laid 
for  a  general  imiformity  throughout  the  country.  To  aid  in  its 
extensicMi  will  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Census  Office,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  along  this  line  there  is  greater  room  for  cooperation 
between  all  the  interested  officers,  centering  in  the  census,  than 
in  any  other  department  of  governmental  statistics. 

MR.  HUNT  (Chief  Statistician  Population  Division,  Census 
Office)  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  The 
Population  Division  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  completion  of  a 
special  report  on  occupations.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  law 
under  which  the  Twelfth  census  was  taken,  which  law  required 
the  publication  of  the  general  reports  prior  to  July  i,  1902,  and 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  our  office  in  passing,  so  to  speak,  over 
night  from  a  temporary  organization  into  a  permanent  bureau, 
with  a  very  much  decreased  number  of  employees,  it  was  finally 
concluded  to  limit  the  presentation  of  occupations  in  the  general 
report  on  population  to  a  simple  statement,  by  number  and  sex. 
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of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  employments,  reserving  for  this 
special  report  a  more  detailed  presentation,  for  the  United  States, 
states  and  territories,  and  principal  cities,  of  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  1900,  distinguished  by  sex,  and  classified 
successively  according  to  general  nativity  and  color,  age,  conju- 
gal condition,  parentage,  and  unemployment.  The  reserving  of 
these  details  for  the  special  report  enabled  the  office,  furthermore, 
to  devote  more  space  to  the  subject  of  occupations,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  presentation  of  the  tables  of  selected  occupations 
for  states  and  territories  and  for  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 
This  special  report  is  about  ready  to  go  to  the  printer,  and  will 
probably  be  published  within  the  next  two  months. 

The  division  is  also  engaged  in  taking  the  first  steps  toward  the 
tabulation  of  the  answers  to  two  inquiries  on  the  population  sched- 
ule relative  to  children  bom  and  living.  These  inquiries  were 
made  in  ,1890,  but  at  that  census  nothing  was  done  toward  the 
tabulation  of  the  results,  owing  to  the  temporary  organization  of 
the  Census  Office  and  its  going  out  of  existence,  practically,  in 
1895.  Under  our  permanent  organization,  however,  following 
the  completion  of  the  general  census  reports,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  office  to  complete  the  tabulations  relative  to  these  two  in- 
quiries at  the  Twelfth  census,  namely,  the  number  of  children 
bom  to  women  of  different  nationalities  and  the  number  of  such 
children  reported  as  living  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in 
June,  1900.  The  results  to  be  derived  from  this  form  of  tabula- 
tion will  afford  very  nearly  definite  data  concerning  married 
women  and  mothers  of  the  different  nationalities,  considered  with 
respect  to  (a)  environment,  as  determined  by  the  areas  for  which 
the  tabulation  is  made;  (b)  general  station  in  life,  as  determined 
by  the  occupation  of  the  husband;  and  (c)  relative  fecundity  or 
sterility,  as  determined  by  the  number  of  children  born  and  living 
in  connection  with  the  number  of  years  married.  This  report  will 
probably  not  be  published  until  some  time  next  year. 

The  Twelfth  census  act,  as  I  presume  you  all  know,  provided, 
first,  for  the  completion  of  the  general  reports,  and  second,  for 
the  preparation  of  special  reports  relating  to  various  subjects 
named  in  the  act.  These  provisions  were  also  made  a  part 
of  the  permanent  Census  act,  and  these  special  subjects 
of  inquiry  have  been  assigned  by  the  director  to  the  different  sta- 
tisticians.    It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  the  investigations  con- 
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ceming  the  social  statistics  of  cities  and  the  statistics  of  religious 
bodies.  The  collection  of  these  two  classes  of  statistics  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken.  It  is  proposed  however,  to  begin  the 
work  relating  to  cities  soon  after  July  i,  1903,  but  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of 
religious  bodies  for  a  year  or  more  at  least.  To  avoid  duplication 
of  work,  it  was  hoped,  under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  with  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  have  had 
legislation  effected  at  the  last  Congress  by  which  the  work  relat- 
ing to  city  statistics  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  past  four  years  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Census  Office,  but  that  legislation  was  not  secured  and  nothing 
further  can  be  done  in  the  matter  until  after  the  ist  of  July,  when 
the  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Census  Office 
will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Census  Office  for  the 
active  prosecution  of  the  work  by  special  agents,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  providing  for  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  subject,  if  possible,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Under  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Census  Office  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  tabulating  and  pro- 
mulgating the  results  of  the  census  of  the  Philippines  taken  re- 
cently under  the  direction  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  this 
work  will  probably  be  undertaken  next  September,  or  immediately 
following  the  receipt  in  this  country  of  the  completed  schedules. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  30. 

DISCUSSION  OF  BEST  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  STATISTICS. 

President  Wright:  The  first  matter  of  business  this  morn- 
ing is  the  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  collecting  sta- 
tistics. No  paper  has  been  prepared  on  the  subject  leaving  it 
for  free  and  general  discussion.  I  hope  all  the  Commissioners 
will  state  how  they  collect  their  statistics. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— Mr.  Tiepke :  During  my  connection  of 
II  years  with  the  work,  the  best  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
preparation  of  schedules  occurred  in  1898.  We  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  jewelry   industry — ^that  is,  silverware,   jewelry, 
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and  various  lines — ^and  it  came  about  peculiarly.  I  was  speak- 
ing at  a  dinner  of  the  manufacturing  jewelers,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion some  of  the  manufacturers  asked  me  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  their  industry.  I  said  I  would  gladly  do  it  on  one  con- 
dition, and  that  condition  was  that  they  should  assist  me  in  the 
preparation  of  the  trade  schedule.  Previously,  in  the  Federal 
census  and  in  our  own  State  work,  we  have  had  some  questions 
in  the  schedules  which  have  been  both  offensive  and  annoying 
to  some  manufacturers,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  could  not 
be  answered  by  all,  so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
symmetry  and  harmony  in  results  that  are  always  desirable. 
The  manufacturers  appointed  a  committee  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
men,  representing  the  various  lines  of  the  business,  all  lines 
being  represented,  and  together  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  preparation  of  the  schedule.  I  had  some  blanks  pre- 
pared, and  they  made  suggestions,  and  then  we  would  meet  to- 
gether again  in  a  day  or  two  and  look  over  the  schedules,  until 
finally  we  had  agreed  upon  a  schedule  which  was  satisfactory; 
and  these  conferences  covered  or  included  the  ideas  of  all  es- 
tablishments, from  the  largest,  like  the  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  the  smallest  concerns  in  the  State.  Working  un- 
der that  schedule  and  under  that  method,  we  received  some 
98  per  cent  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  missing 
2  per  cent  were  establishments  that  were  either  closed  or  in 
bankruptcy,  or  in  other  words  there  was  a  satisfactory  reason 
given  for  every  missing  schedule.  That  was  my  personal  ex- 
perience in  that  particular  matter. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules  I  have 
conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  large  and  small  con- 
cerns, principally  the  representatives  of  what  we  call  the  Slater 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  manufacturers,  and  while,  working 
under  that  schedule,  we  did  not  get  all  that  we  desired,  still  each 
year  we  are  able  to  improve  the  schedule  by  the  insertion  of 
either  additional  or  modified  questions  without  offending  any 
person  who  is  asked  to  give  information  to  the  bureau ;  and  last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  my  administration,  we 
received  a  schedule  for  practically  every  single  textile  concern 
in  the  State.  We  have  never  been  able  to  do  that  before.  We  have 
gathered  this  information  by  sending  the  schedules  by  mail,  and 
then  as  Mr.  Carroll  has  stated,  one  gets  only  a  few  back.     Then 
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the  manufacturers  apparently  forget  it,  and  another  reminder 
is  sent  along,  and  one  gets  some  more.  Our  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  is  not  best  to  wait  too  long,  but  after  that  second  call, 
while  the  matter  is  still  fresh  with  them,  send  out  a  special  agent. 
And  I  think  here  is  a  most  important  matter — ^to  get  the  proper 
man,  the  man  who  can  go  into  a  manufacturing  concern  and  ap- 
proach the  management  in  a  businesslike  way  and  get  from 
them  the  information  he  desires,  and  after  getting  it  leave  them 
still  friendly  to  the  work. 

In  our  own  State  there  is  no  man,  I  think,  who  stands  higher 
in  statistical  work  than  the  President  of  this  association,  and 
it  has  always  been  true  that  if  a  matter  of  statistical  inquiry  has 
the  approval  of  Colonel  Wright — i.  ^.,  if  he  believes  it  to  be  a 
good  thing  and  a  proper  thing  to  do,  and  if  he  does  a  similar 
thing — wc  may  do  it  and  thus  the  influence  of  his  splendid 
work  helps  the  State  authorities  very  much. 

Last  year  our  appropriation  was  $4,000,  covering  the  entire 
expense  of  the  department,  exclusive  of  printing  and  binding. 
This  year  we  had  a  change  in  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  State. 
The  law  governing  our  department  read  that  "said  commis- 
sioner shall,  with,  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  employ  such 
assistants  and  incur  such  expenses  incident  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  may  be  necessary."  When 
the  Governor  came  into  office  he  criticized  the  department  with 
which  I  am  concerned,  it  was  believed  to  be  on  political 
grounds — perhaps  properly  enough  from  that  point  of  view — 
he  refused  to  approve  the  payrolls  of  the  department,  and 
wanted  certain  clerks  discharged  and  others  put  in  their  places. 
This  I  declined  to  do,  and  finally  submitted  the  whole  matter 
to  the  legislature.  Upon  mature  consideration  that  body  took 
the  power  of  approval  away  from  him;  so  that  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  department  (since  its  institution 
in  1887),  the  responsibility  and  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ment is  entirely  with  the  commissioner.  You  will  therefore 
see  that  I  have  a  greater  desire  than  I  have  ever  had  before 
to  have  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected  become  as 
excellent  as  it  may  under  my  direction  in  everything  that  it 
undertakes,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  here.  I  wish  to 
be  better  prepared  to  do  my  work.  This  year  we  have  a 
thousand  dollars  more  to  spend  than  we  had  last  year.     The 
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legislature  in  addition  to  changing  the  power,  also  increased 
the  appropriation,  so  that  we  have  $5,000  instead  of  $4,000, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  work 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  of  special  work 
not  really  authorized  or  required  under  the  law.  For  instance, 
as  you  know,  the  Governor  sent  me  to  Pennsylvania  last  au- 
tumn, during  the  coal  strike  there,  and  I  made  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  existing  conditions.  I  visited  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  mining  towns,  went  down  some  of  the  mines,  at- 
tended many  meetings  of  Unions;  and  made  a  special  report 
to  the  Governor  upon  my  return  as  an  aid  in  relieving  the  coal 
famine  in  our  State. 

Just  recently,  and  once  previously,  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  prepare  harbor  statistics  for  the  Port  of  Providence,  for  the 
information  of  the  War  Department,  in  connection  with  an  ap- 
propriation for  dredging  the  harbor. 

Our  work,  therefore,  aside  from  the  presentation  of  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  General  Assembly,  required  by  law,  seems 
to  be  growing  in  other  directions,  and  we  have  to  do  many 
things  which  the  department  was  not  called  upon  to  do  when 
it  was  first  established;  and  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  special  work. 

The  State  Department  issues  a  series  of  consular  reports, 
and  occasionally  issues  special  reports.  Many  of  the  latter 
contain  investigations  made  of  industries  in  Europe.  We 
watch  those  in  our  department  very  closely,  and  if  they  affect 
a  Rhode  Island  industry  we  immediately  put  ourselves  in  touch 
with  those  interested  in  that  industry  by  furnishing  them  with 
information;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  we  call  upon  the  De- 
partment in  Washington  for  further  information.  This  policy 
has  resulted  in  showing  the  manufacturers  that  we  are  really 
alive  to  their  interests,  and  that  we  are  not  devoting  our  time 
exclusively  to  the  wage-earners'  end  of  the  problem  of  life. 
We  have  on  file  in  the  office  letters  thanking  us  for  this  class 
of  service.  An  illustration  may  be  in  point;  the  making  of 
book  cloth  is  a  great  industry  in  our  State,  the  largest  produ9- 
ers  being  the  Interlaken  Mills  of  Providence.  Not  long  ago 
this  government  made  an  investigation  of  the  bookcloth  in- 
dustry in  Europe.    We  discovered  the  report  as  soon  as  it  was 
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published,  and  immediately  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  In- 
terlaken  Mills,  and  they  called  for  additional  copies  of  the  re- 
port. We  have  on  file  in  our  office  a  very  satisfactory  letter 
from  that  concern.  So  that  under  this  policy  of  official  inter- 
est, if  you  please,  we  really  get  at  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Rhode  Island  that  we  could  not  reach  otherwise. 

We  have  foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State, 
that  call  for  certain  information  at  times,  it  may  be  with  refer- 
ence to  population  in  certain  localities  and  districts  where  they 
desire  to  establish  headquarters,  we  never  fail  to  furnish  them 
with  information  in  fullest  detail.  We  have  that  character  of 
requests  for  information  coming  along  every  week,  so  that 
the  clerical  work  and  the  corresponence  feature  of  our  depart- 
ment has  grown  to  be  quite  like  that  of  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment. I  have  been  somewhat  criticised  by  some  of  the  older 
men  in  the  General  Assembly  for  doing  this  sort  of  thing;  men 
who  think  that  if  the  companies  want  the  information  they 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  My  policy  has  been  just  directly  oppo- 
site to  that,  because  my  experience,  when  I  got  started  into 
the  business  of  gathering  this  information,  was  that  manufac- 
turers and  other  persons  called  upon  to  furnish  information  as 
a  rule  did  not  take  kindly  to  it;  they  felt  as  though  it  was  an 
interference  with  their  personal  liberty ;  that  it  was  inquisitorial, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  endeavored  to  destroy  that 
feeling,  and  the  work  of  the  department  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected is  an  evidence  of  the  results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished under  this  policy. 

Mr,  Steuart:  A  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  collecting 
statistics  is  very  pertinent  at  this  time  because  it  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  cooperative 
work  of  the  state  bureaus.  If  co<^ration  with  the  state  bu- 
reaus is  the  best  method  of  collecting  data,  the  sooner  we  enter 
into  cooperation  the  better. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  vast  majority  of  manu- 
facturers will  reply  to  any  reasonable  schedule  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  them.  There  is  a  certain  percentage — and  I  must  say 
that  it  is  a  very  small  percentage— of  manufacturers  who  ob- 
ject to  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made  by  the  Census  Office. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  and  possibly  there  are  a  number 
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of  such  exceptions  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  where  there 
are  a  great  many  large  establishments. 

The  preparation  of  the  schedule  is,  of  course,  very  closely 
allied  to  the  collection  of  statistics.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
apply  a  schedule  that  is  unreasonable.  In  preparing  our  sched- 
ules, we  have  endeavored  to  collect  information  that  meets  with 
the  approval  of  all  the  people  to  whom  the  schedule  is  to  be 
submitted.  The  Division  of  Manufactures  has  devoted  one  or 
two  months  to  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  every  schedule 
it  has  adopted.  I  have  schedules  on  my  desk  now  that  have 
been  in  course  of  preparation  since  the  last  of  February.  One 
is  the  schedule  concerning  telephones.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  telephone  exchanges  of  the  country  are  controlled  by  the 
Bell  system,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  It  is  useless  to  get 
up  a  schedule  that  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Bell 
people  as  they  contend  that  they  have  records  in  their  offices 
that  will  enable  the  Census  Office  to  make  up  schedules  for  all 
of  their  exchanges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  independent  telephone  companies  that  have  been  organ- 
ized within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  especially  in  the  West, 
and  they  want  a  little  different  schedule.  Our  object  is  to  har- 
monize these  differences  and  to  get  a  schedule  that  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all.  If  we  succeed  in  that,  there  will  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  collecting  the  information. 

We  realized  that  the  street  railway  schedule  would  have  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  street  railway  companies  and,  with 
that  end  in  view,  I  attended  the  national  convention  of  street 
railways  at  Detroit  and  submitted  to  them  a  tentative  form  of 
schedule  that  we  proposed  to  adopt.  They  took  that  schedule 
and  just  turned  it  upside  down  and  pulled  it  apart  in  the  mid- 
dle and  I  was  afraid  we  would  not  get  anything  out  of  it,  but 
finally  we  did,  and  they  have  all  sent  in  their  reports  with  the 
exception  of  about  three. 

If  we  can  make  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  with  the  differ- 
ent bureaus  of  labor  and  prepare  a  schedule  that  will  meet  the 
conditions  they  have  to  meet  in  their  respective  states  and,  at 
the  same  time,  meet  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  be  met 
in  states  where  there  are  no  bureaus  and  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  laws,  we  certainly    will  greatly 
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facilitate  the  collection  of  statistics.  If  such  a  schedule  can  be 
formulated — and  I  trust  it  will  be  formulated  by  persistent  and 
careful  cooperation  between  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus 
— I  think  we  will  start  a  line  of  investigation  concerning  indus- 
trial operations  that  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  of  anything 
that  has  occurred  during  the  history  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  inquiry  that  was  made  of  me  by  a  gentleman 
here  this  morning,  relating  to  the  particular  lines  of  inquiry 
that  manufacturers  and  others  object  to  answering.  I  will  say, 
generally,  that  our  experience  has  been  that  the  objection  to 
giving  information  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  the 
information  would  be  made  public.  If  they  were  entirely  satis- 
fied that  the  information  would  not  be  made  public,  they  would 
answer  cheerfully  inquiries  that  otherwise  they  would  not  an- 
swer. Then  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  the  investigation  does 
not  show  their  profits  during  the  year,  they  will  answer.  I  had 
a  call  from  a  gentleman  day  before  yesterday,  and  he  said: 
"What  value  do  you  desire  to  have  me  place  on  this  produc- 
tion ?  Is  it  the  value  at  the  mine,  or  is  it  what  I  got  for  the  bul- 
lion ?"  I  confess  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  answer.  It  was  a 
gold  mine,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  true  commercial  value  of  the 
gold.  The  inquiries  concerning  the  mining  industries  applied 
to  the  production  of  the  ore  at  the  mine,  and  what  the  miners 
got  for  it,  and  not  what  the  smelter,  who  sold  the  finished  product, 
got  for  it.  I  told  him  to  report  the  value  of  the  ore  at  the  mine 
—what  he  got  for  it  himself.  "Well,"  he  says,  "that  will  tell 
you  just  exactly  how  much  ore  I  produced  during  the  year  and 
how  much  I  got  for  it;  and  you  have  my  wages  and  my  ex- 
penses, and  the  difference  is  truly  my  profits,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  tell  what  they  are."  That  is  the  principal  objection — 
this  fear  of  disclosing  what  they  have  made  during  the  year. 

Another  inquiry  to  which  great  objection  has  been  made  is 
one  concerning  capital.  Any  figures  relative  to  capital  are 
largely  estimates  of  the  present  value  of  their  plant  and  the 
methods  of  keeping  such  values  vary  so  greatly  in  different  es- 
tablishments that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  uniform  data. 

Another  inquiry  that  some  manufacturers  have  refused  to 
answer  relates  to  wages,  but  we  have  overcome  that  objection 
by  not  asking  the  question  in  the  objectionable  form.    We  ob- 
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tain  only  the  average  number  of  employees  and  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid,  and  with  that  we  have  a  supplemental 
statement  as  to  the  number  they  employ  at  certain  rates  of  pay 
at  certain  periods  of  time. 

Therefore,  covering  the  whole  field,  I  must  say  that  if  a  man 
is  going  to  object  to  answering,  he  will  object  to  almost  any 
inquiry;  on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  majority  will  answer  them 
all,  and  we  keep  increasing  that  majority. 

President  Wright:  In  preparing  a  schedule  in  our  Depart- 
ment, we  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  information  we  have.  After 
the  schedule  is  tentatively  formed  we  submit  it,  as  Mr.  Tiepke 
and  Mr.  Steuart  have  stated  in  their  cases,  to  experts  in  the  par- 
ticular industry  that  we  are  investigating.  We  get  all  the  infor- 
mation we  can  from  those  experts  and  then  perfect  the  schedule, 
but  we  do  not  make  it  conclusive  even  on  that  information.  We 
then  send  out  one  or  two  of  our  best  field  men  and  try  it  on,  to  see 
how  it  will  work  and  what  difficulties  are  to  be  found  in  the 
presentation  of  the  schedule  and  the  collection  of  statistics  upon 
it.  That  method  usually  develops  some  weaknesses,  and  we  then 
reorganize  the  schedule  for  permanent  use.  Even  then,  with  all 
the  care  that  can  be  put  upon  the  schedule — ^and  the  schedule  is 
the  basis  of  statistics — we  find  occasionally  that  we  have  made 
mistakes ;  that  the  experts  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  expert  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be;  that  in  the  practical  application  of  a 
schedule  to  a  particular  industry  these  weaknesses,  or  errors,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  them,  are  developed,  and  that,  after 
a  month  or  two  of  practical  work,  we  are  often  obliged  to  reor- 
ganize the  schedule,  and  then  proceed  with  our  work.  So  far, 
however,  during  thirty  years  of  work,  I  have  never  made  an  in- 
vestigation which,  after  the  work  was  completed,  I  was  not 
desirous  of  going  all  over  again  with  a  schedule  which  would  be 
the  result  of  a  year's  practical  work  in  the  field.  That,  of  course, 
cannot  be  avoided.  I  think  the  general  experiences  of  the  Cen- 
sus Office  and  of  all  statistical  offices  is  the  same — ^that  after  an 
investigation  is  completed,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  put  upon 
the  schedule,  they  would  like  to  make  it  all  over  again,  de  novo, 
with  a  schedule  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  experience 
gained. 
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Our  method  of  collecting  statistics  has  always  been  by  special 
agents,  sending  men  directly  to  the  counting-rooms  and  getting 
the  information  from  books  themselves  and  not  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  we  have  found  that  that  method,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best. 
The  chief  bookkeeper  or  manager  of  a  great  works  is  always  glad 
to  have  an  agent  of  the  office  make  the  investigation  and  do  the 
work,  they  furnishing  the  raw  material.  In  this  way  we  get  the 
best  results.  Take  a  stranger  in  a  works  who  has  never  filled 
out  a  schedule,  and  it  looks  appalling  to  him.  He  will  often  say 
that  it  will  take  a  week  or  a  month  to  fill  that  schedule,  when,  in 
fact,  it  will  take  but  a  few  hours  for  a  man  who  knows  just  what 
he  wants. 

The  method  of  collecting  statistics  by  mail  we  always  find 
faulty  in  two  directions.  First,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
getting.  The  person  receiving  a  schedule  is  very  likely  to  fill 
it  out,  if  he  fills  it  at  all,  in  the  easiest  way  possible.  I  think 
any  one  of  us  who  received  a  schedule  relative  to  our  own  af- 
fairs, to  be  filled  out,  as  we  often  do,  would  feel  like  taking  that 
method  which  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  it  just  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. The  manufacturer,  the  employee,  the  workingman,  or  any 
man  who  receives  a  schedule  feels  precisely  the  same  way.  If 
he  gets  it  by  mail  he  either  throws  it  into  the  wastebasket,  or,  if 
he  is  patriotically  inclined,  he  will  fill  it  out  as  easily  as  he  can. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
schedules  sent  out  are  returned.  The  proportion  increases  as  the 
experience  of  statistical  offices  goes  on,  but,  nevertheless,  after 
getting  all  you  can  by  mail  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  received.  You  are  then  obliged  to  send  a  special  agent 
to  complete  the  schedule  sent  in  by  mail  and  to  get  others  that 
have  not  been  touched  at  all ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  if 
it  is  possible  to  send  out  agents,  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  very 
best  method.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  character, 
the  address,  the  intelligence  of  the  agent. 

I  have  found  another  thing  in  collecting  statistics  which  has 
been  disappointing ;  I  never  tried  it  without  disappointment.  Peo- 
ple often  come  to  me  and  say,  if  we  are  investigating  the  iron 
industry,  for  instance,  "Why  not  send  an  iron  expert?"  or,  if  we 
are  investigating  any  other  industry,  why  we  do  not  send  an  ex- 
pert in  that  industry.     I  have  found  that  does  not  work.    The 
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expert  knows  it  all,  and  the  schedule  is  usually  the  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  expert  and  not  the  facts  of  the  works  under 
investigation;  so  that  an  intelligent  expert — one  who  is  not  an 
expert  in  the  iron  industry,  for  instance — ^will  get  more  out  of  a 
counting-room  than  an  expert  in  that  particular  industry.  I  be- 
lieve that  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Census  Office.  The 
moment  the  expert  appears  he  antagonizes  the  management  by 
his  superior  knowledge,  or  his  assumption  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  the  management  says:  "Very  well,  if  you  know  it  all,  tell 
your  own  story."  Furthermore,  they  do  not  have  that  same 
sympathy  with  the  agent  which  they  should  have  and  which  they 
do  have  when  he  is  not  an  alleged  expert  in  the  particular  indus- 
try. We  have  therefore  abandoned  experts;  we  never  employ 
them  now.  We  employ  them  sometimes  in  the  office  to  review 
work,  to  see  if  there  have  been  any  technical  errors,  but  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  the  intelligent  agent — intelligent  in  all  di- 
rections, but  not  an  expert  in  any  particular  industry — succeeds 
better  in  getting  the  information  the  office  desires.  Therefore, 
we  have  adopted  the  field  agent  and  avoid  the  expert.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  that  has  been  the  experience  and  the  habit  of  other 
offices,  because  it  has  been  impressed  upon  me  more  and  more 
each  year. 

Mr.  Steuart:  That  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Cen-* 
sus  Office ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  experts  to  take  the  census.  We  could  not  find 
the  experts,  and  they  would  not  work  for  the  money  we  could 
give  them.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  have  experts.  If  the  schedule  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, the  information  will  be  given  to  a  man  who  has  the  proper 
way  of  approaching  the  establishment  quicker  than  it  will  be  to 
a  man  who  goes  there  with  the  idea  that  he  knows  all  about  the 
industry  and  all  about  the  business  of  the  individual  reporting. 

The  experience  of  the  Census  Office  in  preparing  schedules  has 
been  similar  to  yours.  The  tentative  schedule  for  the  street  rail- 
way investigation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  special  agents,  who 
made  a  canvass  of  this  city  and  the  state  of  Maryland  on  the  ten- 
tative form  and  their  experiences  aided  greatly  in  the  perfection 
of  the  schedule.  At  the  census  of  1890,  the  office  printed  a  large 
edition  of  a  certain  schedule  and  then  found  that  it  was  not  prac- 
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ticable.  The  edition  was  canceled  and  the  schedule  rearranged. 
I  believe  that  was  an  expense  that  could  have  been  avoided,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  money  saved  by  the  proper  schedule  that 
was  sent  out  later  more  than  offset  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
in  the  preparation  of  the  schedule.  We  all  feel  that  time  is  well 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  schedule.  That  has  more  to  do 
with  the  collection  of  the  statistics  than  any  other  one  item.  We 
have  had  men  in  the  Division  of  Manufactures  who  are  very  poor 
clerks,  but  who  make  the  best  of  field  agents. 

President  Wright-  Another  fear  which  manufacturers  have 
of  the  expert  is  that  he  will  gain  the  secrets  of  the  trade 
and  use  them  in  some  way,  while  a  man  who  is  not  an  expert  in 
any  particular  business  does  not  excite  that  same  apprehension. 
I  would  say  that  when  I  stated  we  submitted  our  tentative  sched- 
ule to  an  expert,  I  did  not  mean  an  expert  in  an  industry,  but  a 
practical  man.  Take  the  schedule  to  a  manufacturer,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  well  informed  and  get  him  to  help  shape  the  sched- 
ule.   That  is  the  kind  of  expert  I  meant. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Mr.  Clark:  My  experience  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  tactful  man  has  more  to  do  with  the 
successful  collection  of  statistics  than  all  other  elements  com- 
bined, and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Steuart,  that  a  poor  clerk  may  be  a 
successful  solicitor.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  very  ordinary  clerk 
who  became  a  very  superior  solicitor — he  was  tactful.  I  take  it 
that  we  have  already  agreed  upon  our  schedules,  and  are  trying 
to  arrive  at  the  best  method  of  securing  from  the  operator  the 
information  determined  upon. 

While  we  in  Pennsylvania  secure  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  our 
returns  by  correspondence,  not  exceeding  60  per  cent  are  re- 
ceived in  response  to  our  first  request.  A  series  of  letters  may 
be  necessary  before  the  80  per  cent  is  complete,  but  it  comes 
within  the  first  thirty  days.  In  this  correspondence,  tact  first 
asserts  itself.  Legislative  enactments  say  to  the  operator,  "you 
must" — correspondence  forgets  it,  and  only  remembers  that  there 
has  been  an  oversight,  or  a  misunderstanding.  The  wires  reach 
5  per  cent  more,  and  but  15  per  cent  are  outstanding,  a  fifteen 
per  cent,  however,  that  represents  more  work  than  the  preced- 
ing 85  per  cent.  Tact  now  becomes  an  absolute  requirement. 
It  is  essential  to  success.     Many  of  the  delinquents  are  more 
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than  indifferent.  Their  blanks  have  been  consigned  to  the 
waste  basket  or  to  pigeon  holes,  without  thought  or  inten- 
tion, of  ever  again  seeing  them.  These  returns  must  be  had. 
A  personal  visitation  must  be  made.  Confidence  in  the  Bureau 
must  be  established.  To  accomplish  all  this,  the  personal  rep- 
resentative must  combine  with  patience,  tact,  intelligence  and 
uisistency.  He  must  have  the  tact  to  be  insistent  without  being 
discourteous.  He  must  so  thoroughly  understand  what  he 
wants,  and  how  to  make  it  up,  as  to  practically  be  able  to  put 
the  returns  in  shape  as  the  business  of  the  year  is  being  dis- 
cussed. All  this  requires  patience,  and  sometimes  a  very  great 
deal  of  it,  but  the  tactful  man  never  loses  his  temper. 

Prepare  your  schedules  well — ^be  tactful  in  your  correspond- 
ence and  in  your  personal  solicitations  and  good  results  will 
surely  follow. 

INDIANA. — Mr.  Johnson:  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  gathering  statistical  information  are  so  numerous  and  so 
varied,  and  present  themselves  in  so  many  forms  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  much  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  inquiry, 
or  the  schedule  presented.  It  should  be  made  so  plain  and 
simple,  and  yet  comprehensive,  that  all  with  whom  we  deal  may 
understand  it.  Next  in  importance  after  having  a  carefully  pre- 
pared schedule,  is  a  tactful  agent  who  knows  how  to  meet  peo- 
ple. We  take  it  that  most  people  have  a  good  side  and  are 
ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  a  legitimate  proposition  when  ap- 
proached at  the  proper  angle.  In  Indiana  the  law  makes  ample 
provision  for  obtaining  statistical  reports  from  all  classes  of 
people  and  while  some  officials  are  slow  in  making  reports,  by 
persistence  we  succeed  in  getting  reports  from  them.  From 
public  officials,  we  obtain  all  reports  by  correspondence,  but  it 
often  occurs  that  we  must  return  reports  one  or  more  times  be- 
fore having  them  satisfactory.  From  other  classes,  we  obtain 
reports  through  specially  employed  agents,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  had  experience  in  gathering  statistics,  the  last  method  is 
the  most  satisfactor}'. 

In  dealing  with  reports  obtained  from  county  officials  we 
find  our  greatest  difficulty  in  culling  out  that  which  does  not 
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really  belong  to  the  report,  and  from  existing  conditions,  I  ap- 
prehend the  Census  Bureau  would  have  a  similar  experience. 

A  case  in  point.  Reports  from  county  auditors  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  county  funds.  All  taxes,  county,  township, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  municipal,  are  collected  by  county 
treasurers,  and  afterward  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
respective  corporations.  It  frequently  occurs  that  county  audi- 
tors in  reporting  receipts  and  expenditures  for  county  purposes 
include  in  the  same,  money  collected  and  disbursed  to  other 
corporations,  thus  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  in  such 
counties  two  or  three  times  the  actual  amount.  The  corpora- 
tions to  which  this  money  was  disbursed  likewise  report  to  the 
Bureau  amount  received  and  expended  by  them,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  same  money  in  two  separate  reports,  and  for  en- 
tirely different  purposes.  The  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau  for  1897,  '98,  '99  and  1900,  show  an  excess  of  nearly  two 
million  dollar^  per  year  in  county  receipts  and  expenditures 
over  the  actual  amounts. 

The  county  treasurer  pays  out  of  the  county's  general  fund 
large  sums  of  money  for  other  than  county  purposes,  for  which 
the  county  is  reimbursed  by  the  debtor  corporation  or  individual. 
In  very  many  instances  these  amounts  are  included  in  and  re- 
ported as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  county.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  conditions  referred  to  Indiana 
exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  States. 

In  dealing  with  the  State's  Industries,  including  labor,  as  con- 
nected with  them,  we  work  through  carefully  selected  agents 
who  visit  the  different  institutions,  collecting  such  data  as  may 
be  desired. 

In  a  few  instances  we  are  met  with  the  statement  **that  it  is 
none  of  our  business,  etc.,"  as  to  what  they  may  be  doing ;  others 
seem  to  fear  that  our  work  is  some  way  connected  with  the 
matter  of  taxation,  and  must  have  assurance  that  such  is  not 
the  case  before  giving  the  desired  information. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  the  Indiana  Bureau  has  been  reasonably 
successful  in  getting  complete  data  along  the  lines  of  work 
taken  up,  and  that  we  are  evidently  making  commendable  pro- 
gress in  rooting  out  many  erroneous  features  that  crept  into 
our  reports. 
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Mr,  Powers:  The  difficulty  the  Commissioner  from  Indiana 
speaks  of  is  the  same  in  character  as  those  that  the  Cen- 
sus Office  has  met  with  in  the  investigation  of  wealth,  debt  and 
taxati(^.  The  county  officials  in  most  parts  of  the  country  make 
no  distinction  between  funds  which  county  officials  receive  and 
disburse  for  the  county  and  those  which  they  thus  receive  and 
disburse  for  other  civil  divisions,  or  for  some  portion  of  the  county 
only.  The  Indiana  Commissioner  is  not  the  only  official  who  has 
difficulty  in  the  public  accounts  in  his  state.  The  Census  Office 
has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  separating  the  various  funds  in 
Indiana.  For  example,  in  Indiana  the  counties  become  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  gravel  roads,  for  which  they  issue 
county  bonds,  and  yet  those  county  bonds  are  not  bonds  to  be 
met  by  taxation  upon  all  the  property  of  the  county  but  only  upon 
that  of  certain  townships.  The  exact  character  of  these  bonds 
should  always  be  noted,  but  it  seldom  is  by  county  officers  in  their 
reports  to  the  Census  Office  and  Census  agents.  Indiana  in  this 
respect  is  not  an  exceptional  state.  There  are  many  others  with 
like  perplexing  customs.  In  New  York  many  auditors  and  county 
treasurers  call  certain  tax  levies  county  levies  because  the  taxes 
are  paid  at  the  time  of  collection  to  the  county  dficers  and  not  to 
those  of  the  townships ;  but  these  levies  are  in  the  nature  of  re- 
imbursements for  town  expenses  and  they  are  therefore  township 
taxes  and  are  so  reported  by  most  township  officers.  Under  these 
circumstances  all  reports  must  be  watched  carefully  all  the  time. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  office  will  receive  reports  of  the  same 
moneys  twice,  once  by  the  county  and  again  by  the  townships. 

INDIANA. — Mr.  Johnson:  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Powers  of  the  Census  Bureau,  is  having  an  experience 
kindred  to  our  own  in  dealing  with  county  and  township  admin- 
istration in  Indiana. 

Referring  to  what  he  said  concerning  gravel  road  bonds,  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  only  one  instance  in  which  accounts  seem  to 
be  duplicated.  The  expense  of  building  gravel  roads  is  met  by 
the  township  in  one  instance  and  by  the  parties  living  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  the  road  in  another.  The  county  issues  cotmty 
bonds  to  meet  this  indebtedness,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  will 
be  reported  as  county  indebtedness,  as  the  g-en'leman  remarked, 
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when  in  fact  it  is  an  indebtedness  against  the  township  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  individuals  directly  benefitted  in  the  other. 

Many  of  you,  doubtless,  have  been  somewhat  startled  by  read- 
ing the  newspaper  accounts  of  pauperism  in  Indiana.  The  care 
of  certain  classes  of  poor  in  Indiana  is  met  by  the  individual  town- 
ship having  the  same,  and  the  law  is  administered  by  the  town- 
ship trustee.  He  makes  quarterly  reports  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  and  they  issue  a  county  warrant  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  funds  to  meet  the  indebtedness.  Subsequently  the 
trustee  levies  a  tax  upon  his  township  to  reimburse  the  county. 
It  often  occurs  that  the  county  reports  amount  paid  out  of  county 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  later  on  the  trustee  reports  the  same 
amount  paid  out  for  the  same  purpose.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
why  it  should  be  thought  by  good  people  within  the  State  and, 
out  of  it,  that  public  officials  have  been  recklessly  extravagant 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  along  certain  lines.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  criticise  public  officials  for  these  conditions,  but 
refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  more  light  upon  the 
subject  of  statistical  infonnation  as  obtained  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Powers:  It  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ordinary  statistics  of  charity  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
are  much  above  the  actual  truth.  There  is  a  duplication  between 
township  and  county,  and  then  again  between  township  and 
county  on  the  one  side  and  state  institutions  on  the  other.  We 
are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  avoid  these  duplications  in  the 
census  statistics.  We  are  watching  them  at  every  point,  but  I 
say  frankly  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  practicable,  with  all 
possible  vigilance  upon  that  point,  to  eliminate  all  such  duplica- 
tions, and  we  shall  probably  get  an  excess  of  the  actual  expendi- 
tures for  charity. 

President  Wright'     It  is  never  less  than  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pozvers:  We  will  probably  have  at  least  a  slight  duplica- 
tion of  those  accounts  in  fepite  of  everything  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Steuart-'  The  Census  Office  has  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  returns  from  the  soft  lead  producers  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  experience  of  the 
Commissioner  from  Missouri  in  obtaining  information  from  the 
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manufacturers,  street  railways  and  mining  companies  of  that 
state. 

MISSOURI. — Mr.  Anderson:  Mr.  President  since  my  ap- 
pointment as  commissioner  no  data  has  been  gathered  from  the 
street  railways.  As  to  the  lead  producers  we  gather  the  in- 
formation from  them  in  the  same  manner  as  from  other  manu- 
facturers by  correspondence  on  the  regular  schedule  blank  of  the 
department.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  are  col- 
lected through  special  agents.  We  have  in  our  state  a  statutory 
provision  requiring  reports  from  manufacturers.  This  law  has 
as  yet  not  been  tested  as  we  have  been  successful  in  securing  re- 
turns without  having  had  to  resort  to  t*he  courts  to  enforce  the 
law. 

IOWA. — Mr.  Brigham:  The  bureau  as  conducted  in  Iowa 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  behind  the  times,  and  in  this  discussion 
we  are  somewhat  out  of  our  class.  We  have  two  methods  of 
gathering  statistics  in  Iowa.  One  is  to  go  out  and  get  them  by 
personal  contact,  and  the  other  by  correspondence  from  the  office, 
securing  them  through  the  medium  of  our  statutory  blank,  which 
is  made  mandatory  under  the  law.  .While  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  preparation  of  the 
schedules  is  of  most  vital  importance,  and  that  if  there  could  be 
some  method  of  an  exchange  of  schedules  of  the  smaller  bureaus, 
at  least,  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

President  Wright:  The  proposed  method  of  cooperation 
would,  if  adopted,  bring  that  about. 

IOWA. — Mr.  Brigham:  We  have  no  special  agents,  no 
working  force,  outside  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  deputy,  and 
we  were  of  the  opinion,  in  the  beginning,  that  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  carefully  prepare  the  schedules,  and  we  devoted  prob- 
ably sixty  days  to  the  forming  of  the  schedules,  and  we  perhaps 
took  more  time  than  we  would  have  taken,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  new  law  covering  the  factory  inspection  became  operative  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  preparation  of  the  schedule  was  begun 
shortly  after  the  ist  of  April,  which  give  us  plenty  of  time  for  it. 
We  arranged  to  begin  work  immediately  after  the  law  became 
operative,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  nearly  every 
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case  the  schedules  were  much  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  ex- 
pected to  have  in  the  beginning. 

One  inquiry,  which  took  into  account  the  number  of  employees 
in  railroad  service,  by  crafts,  in  each  locality,  was  made  out  in  a 
double,  twin-page  form,  and  covered  every  craft  in  each  depart- 
ment of  railway  employment.  That  we  submitted  to  the  different 
railway  companies,  and  a  portion  of  them  filled  out  and  returned 
the  schedule  promtply,  and  others  declined  to  do  so.  I  made  a 
trip  to  Chicago  and  had  a  conference  with  several  of  the  auditors 
of  the  larger  trunk  lines  crossing  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  secured 
a  promise  from  one  or  two  that  they  would  fill  out  the  schedule. 
They  have  failed  to  do  so  up  to  date,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  inquiry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  a  failure. 

We  fotmd  in  our  factory  inspection  work,  owing  to  the  limited 
force  and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  get  the  information  per- 
sonally and  fill  out  the  blank,  that  we  were  unable  to  cover  much 
grotmd — that  is,  in  relation  to  the  number  in  the  State.  We  found 
a  great  many  drawbacks  on  that  account,  and  we  have  tried  to 
simplify  our  work — that  is,  when  we  go  out  and  inspect  the  fac- 
tories we  will  make  some  explanation  of  the  blank  that  will  be 
sent  later  on  to  be  filled  out.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  that  will 
work — ^that  has  not  been  fully  determined — ^but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  very  helpful  if  at  some  proper  time,  possibly  the  ist  of 
January  of  each  year,  the  smaller  bureaus,  at  least  could  have  an 
interchange  of  their  schedules.  Of  course,  that  may  not  be  possi- 
ble with  the  Census  Office,  nor  with  the  larger  bureaus,  but  if  any 
of  the  smaller  bureaus  have  anything  which  another  requires,  it 
ought  to  be  obtainable  on  application ;  and  if  the  Census  Office  has 
any  form  of  schedule  or  any  information  that  a  State  bureau 
wishes,  those  bureaus  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  get  it. 

President  Wright:  I  think  every  commissioner  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  his  current  schedules  at  any  time.  We  often 
have  calls  of  that  kind,  and  we  always  comply  with  requests. 
Have  you  ever  tried  it? 

IOWA. — Mr.  Brigham:  No,  sir;  I.  have  not.  After  pre- 
paring our  own  schedules  the  work  crowded  on  us  immediately 
and  there  was  no  time  afforded  to  make  such  requests ;  we  have 
simply  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  kept  it  there.     This  is 
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the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  get  in  touch  with  the  heads  of 
other  Bureaus,  except  our  friends  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Schonfarber,  of 
Maryland.  I  think,  however,  that  the  various  Bureaus  could, 
very  profitably  exchange  schedules,  and  that  suggestions  should 
be  freely  made. 

President  Wright:  I  think  every  commissioner  would  furnish 
you  with  his  schedules. 

Mr.  Adna  F.  Weber  (Chief  Statistician  of  New  York  De- 
partment of  Labor)  :  In  addition  to  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  other  bureaus,  two  or  three  books  and  pamphlets 
would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  forming  of  schedules. 
Mr.  Bowley  has  published  a  book  on  '*The  Elements  of  Statis- 
tics," in  which  he  gives  the  experience  of  the  British  Department 
of  Labor ;  and  I  think  we  could  all  get  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
that.  Then  the  president  of  our  association  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  wages  statistics,  which  would  help  us  all  a  great 
deal. 

KANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson:  I  want  to  make  an  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  wage-earners'  statistics.  I  desire  to 
find  out  what  the  result  of  that  inquiry  is  amongst  the  other 
bureaus,  and  just  how  it  is  conducted.  In  our  State  we  have 
tried  various  plans,  through  the  mailing  system,  of  securing 
wage-earners'  statistics.  We  first  tried  the  plan  of  getting  the 
organizations  to  take  up  the  matter  and  become  interested,  and 
to  distribute  the  wage-earner  blanks  through  that  channel.  We 
are  partially  successful  in  getting  very  fair  returns,  but  not  as 
much  as  we  would  like.  I  have  also  adopted  the  plan  of  secur- 
ing from  the  city  clerks  the  names  from  the  poll  lists  of  the 
smaller  cities  where  there  is  no  organization,  and  then  mailing 
the  wage-earner  blanks  direct  to  such  classes  of  laborers  as  we 
desire  to  reach.  We  have  not  been  able  to  apply  the  special- 
agent  system  to  that  class  of  our  work,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  any  of  the  other  bureaus  have  used  the  special-agent 
system  in  the  securing  of  wage-earners'  statistics,  and  if  so, 
what  degree  of  success  they  have  obtained. 
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NEW  YORK.— Mr.  McMackin:  Mr.  Stevens,  of  our 
bureau,  who  is  here,  has  had  an  experience  of  some  twelve 
years  in  field  as  well  as  in  statistical  work,  and  I  think  he  can 
give  more  light  than  anybody  else,  perhaps,  on  the  question  of 
our  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Stevens'  (Statistician  of  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor) :  While  the  entire  State  is  covered  in  this  in- 
quiry, my  duties  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  Metropolitan 
district,  which  comprises  the  city  of  New  York  and  contiguous 
towns,  and  I  shall  speak  more  especially  concerning  the  latter 
territory,  in  which  there  are  some  750  labor  organizations,  with 
a  membership  of  200,000.  From  that  source  the  Bureau  ob- 
tains wage-earners*  statistics.  A  small  proportion  of  the  re- 
turns— about  30  per  cent — are  procured  through  correspond- 
ence, and  our  agents  collect  the  other  70  per  cent.  Many  offi- 
cial representatives  of  unions  would,  I  think,  report  by  mail 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  have  a  mistaken  idea  that  if 
they  did  so  it  might  tend  to  displace  some  of  the  Bureau's  field 
force.  We  are  endeavoring  to  overcome  that  erroneous  im- 
pression, but  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  task  to  dissipate  it. 
Within  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  factory  inspectors  have 
been  assigned  by  Commissioner  McMackin  to  assist  the  special 
agents  to  gather  these  numerical  facts,  and  good  results  have 
accrued  from  this  course.  The  unions  are  quite  willing  to  give 
the  Bureau  the  figures  it  seeks.  In  numerous  instances  they 
have  permitted  the  agents  and  inspectors  to  extract  the  mater- 
ial from  their  records.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  objection  on 
the  part  of  unions  to  furnish  the  information  required,  but  a 
personal  visitation  to  the  major  part  of  them  is  quite  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  it. 

KANSAS. — Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  Do  you,  as  a  rule,  obtain  wage-earners'  sta- 
tistics by  having  your  special  agent  visit  the  individual  wage- 
earner  and  help  him  make  out  his  blank,  or  does  the  agent  sim- 
ply put  it  into  his  hands  and  have  him  make  it  out,  and  call 
for  it? 

Mr.  Stevens-'  Statistics  are  collected  from  unions  every  six 
months, — at  the  end  of  March  and  September, — for  a  period  of 
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three  months.  The  Bureau  ascertains  not  only  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  but  also  the  duration  of  employment, 
as  well  as  the  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  employees 
affiliated  with  labor  organizations.  The  enormous  expense  that 
would  be  attached  to  an  investigation  of  this  character  among 
unorganized  workers  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Small  blank  forms  calling  for  the  number  of  days 
worked  and  the  amount  of  earnings  are  sent  to  the  unions  for 
distribution  among  their  members.  When  these  slips  are  filled 
and  returned  to  the  secretaries  they  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
data  for  the  regular  schedule,  from  which  the  tabulation  is  made. 
The  use  of  these  individual  forms,  however,  is  not  universal.  In 
many  of  the  small  unions  the  officers  are  so  familiar  with  the 
economic  condition  of  the  membership  that  they  can  furnish  a 
fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  time  employed  and  the  amount 
of  wages  received  by  each  member;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
returns  from  some  of  the  large  organizations  are  estimated. 
We  also  come  into  touch  with  unions  that  pay  out-of-work  ben- 
efits. These  keep  a  record  of  the  term  of  idleness  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  submit  reliable  reports  as 
to  employment  and  earnings.  Several  of  the  leading  trade  as- 
sociations, particularly  the  hatters  and  printers,  have  adopted 
the  percentage  system  of  levying  upon  their  members  for  dues 
or  assessments,  each  person  subscribing  to  the  funds  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  he  earns.  It  is  therefore  a  simple  matter  to 
learn  their  actual  earnings.  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  which 
has  6,300  members,  assesses  those  attached  to  it  one  per  cent 
of  their  wages  for  its  out-of-work  relief  fund.  It  obtains 
through  the  chairman  of  the  200  chapels,  or  printing  establish- 
ments, under  its  jurisdiction,  statements  of  the  weekly  earnings 
of  every  compositor  employed  therein.  From  these  reports  we 
compile  the  wage  statistics  for  that  trade.  I  think  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  this  method  of  collecting  dues  will  become 
general  among  the  unions,  and  the  Bureau  can  then  gather 
most  excellent  statistics  of  the  earnings  of  organized  workers. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Mr.  Pidgin:  I  would  say  that  in 
Massachusetts  last  year  we  attempted  to  obtain  statistics  from 
wage-earners  by  sending  cards  to  the  secretaries  of  the  unions  and 
having  them  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  unions  with  the 
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idea  that  they  would  be  filled  out,  returned  to  the  secretaries,  and 
then  sent  to  the  bureau ;  but  the  movement  was  a  complete  failure. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  the  cards  filled.  The  secretaries  brought 
the  matter  up  at  half  a  dozen  successive  meetings,  and  made  urg- 
ent appeals,  and  our  agents  went  to  the  imions,  delivered  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject,  and  explained  the  schedules,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  returns.  We  then  prepared  a  small 
blank  containing  five  or  six  questions,  and  these  are  sent  to  the 
secretaries,  and  an  arrangement  is  made  with  them  to  interview 
the  men  personally  and  at  the  first  meeting  get,  perhaps  five  or 
six  of  these  returns,  if  they  cannot  get  any  more,  and  mail  those 
to  the  office,  and  then  at  the  next  meeting  to  get  some  more, 
marking  the  date  the  information  was  obtained.  So  far  we  have 
had  some  success,  but  not  as  much  as  we  expect  to  have  when 
our  agents  go  upon  the  road  and  meet  with  the  secretaries.  So 
far  the  work  has  been  done  by  correspondence,  and  we  hope  to 
make  it  successful.  If  not,  there  would  seem  to  be  only  one  way 
left,  and  that  is  to  have  the  agents  visit  the  house  of  the  wage- 
earner,  sit  down  with  him,  and  stay  there  until  he  gets  the  in- 
formation. As  to  statistics  obtained  from  the  books  of  manu- 
facturers, we  have  always  secured  them  by  the  services  of  special 
agents,  on  a  special  blank  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  we  have 
found  but  few  manufacturers  who  object  to  the  use  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  bookkeepers  to  help  our  agents  in  carrying  on  the 
work. 

President  Wright:  I  would  say  that  in  our  department 
we  collect  the  statistics  of  wage-earners  from  the  wage- 
earners  themselves,  through  special  agents.  There  is  one  fea- 
ture of  this  work  which  I  have  noticed  for  many  years,  and  I 
noticed  it  first  in  collecting  data  in  England.  The  wage-earner 
would  always  give  the  lowest  wage  his  conscience  would  allow 
him  to  give.  If  I  called  on  his  wife  she  would  give  me  just  as  high 
a  sum  as  her  conscience  would  allow.  You  can  easily  see  the 
philosophy  of  that  action.  The  wage-earner,  as  a  rule,  likes  to 
have  it  appear  he  is  getting  just  as  low  wages  as  the  conditions 
will  allow,  while  the  wife  likes  to  have  it  appear  that  her  man 
is  doing  pretty  well.  I  have  never  met  that  condition  in  this 
country  when  getting  statistics  from  the  wives  of  wage-earners, 
but  have  found  that  wage-earners  here,  when  they  are  getting 
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very  low  pay,  are  very  anxious  and  very  willing  to  give  their  re- 
turns, while  those  getting  very  high  pay  hold  off;  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  give  their  figures.  That  is  very  easily  understood 
by  us  all,  I  think. 

In  collecting  the  earnings  of  miners,  for  instance,  during  this 
past  winter — by  the  Department,  not  by  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion— I  found  that  same  difficulty.  Our  agents  reported  that 
wherever  they  found  a  miner  who  was  earning  large  returns,  he 
would  not  give  his  wages,  while  the  poor  miners,  those  who  were 
getting  small  returns  for  their  labor,  were  very  willing  to  give 
the  figures.  That  is  very  natural.  They  are  overcoming  that 
view,  however,  and  I  think  in  time  you  will  get  as  perfect  statis- 
tics from  the  wage-earners  as  you  will  from  the  wage  {)ayers.  Of 
course,  the  advantage  is  with  the  latter,  because  they  have  their 
books  of  account,  and  you  know  exactly  what  they  have  paid. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  wage  business  I  would  like  to 
have  you  consider,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  I  found 
some  years  ago  that  the  truest  method  of  getting  wages — I  am 
speaking  purely  of  the  economic  side  now — is  to  get  them  based 
on  the  position.  For  instance,  if  a  loom  was  run  through  the 
whole  working  year,  or  ten  months,  or  eleven  months,  it  cost  the 
manufacturer  so  much  to  supply  that  loom  with  a  weaver,  or  a 
part  of  a  weaver.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  is  the 
true  method.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  manufac- 
turer, to  the  economic  side  of  the  cost  of  production,  how  many 
individual  weavers  stood  at  that  loom  during  the  twelve  months, 
if  it  ran  that  length  of  time.  The  point  is.  How  much  has  been 
paid  them  for  running  that  loom  ?  Or,  how  much  has  been  paid 
in  any  other  position?  That  is  the  economic  side.  The  social 
side  is  another  matter.  We  would  be  glad  to  know  how  many 
people  have  shifted,  and  how  many  it  has  taken  to  run  that  loom ; 
but  there  the  difficulty  begins,  and  it  is  the  difficulty  with  all 
statements  of  wages  based  on  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed.  I  hope  under  this  movement  which  we  have  entered 
upon — ^the  collaboration  and  coordination  of  statistics — there 
will  be  discovered  a  method  by  which  we  can  get  nearer  the 
actual  earnings  of  people  than  we  have  heretofore.  These  are 
difficulties  we  are  meeting  constantly,  and  I  presume  you  have 
all  had  the  same  experience. 
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MISSOURI. — Mr.  Anderson:  In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  wages,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Commissioners  it  they 
have  any  inquiries  from  manufacturing  concerns  regarding 
wages.  Up  to  two  years  ago  I  had  received  no  such  inquiry, 
but  of  late  years  there  has  boen  an  adjustment  of  wages  all  along 
the  line,  in  almost  every  avenue  of  employment,  and  two  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  I  received  a  communication  from  the 
Metal  Trades  Association  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  wages  paid  to  certain  mechanics  in  the  metal 
trades  in  other  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore — m  fact,  m  all  cities  that  came  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  the  metal  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
I  could  not  furnish  the  information,  becaus^e  there  had  been  no 
concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  any  of  the 
States  to  gather  this  data  at  the  same  time.  While  some  of  them 
had  gathered  this  information  at  various  times  in  the  past,  no 
two  had  done  so  during  the  same  year.  Consequently  no  com- 
parison could  be  made.  This  year  I  have  again  had  the  same 
query  from  the  Metal  Trades  Association  and  also  one  from 
the  Manufacturers*  Association  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  I  be- 
Jieve  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be  considered  by  this  organ- 
ization. There  is  no  place  in  this  country  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer can  apply  for  this  information  except  the  labor  bureaus 
and  the  Census  Office. 

The  United  States  census  department,  as  I  understand  it, 
does  not  go  deeply  enough  into  this  question.  It  is  not  their 
intent  to  find  out  what  wages  are  paid  to  machinists.,  boilerma- 
kers,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  except  in  a  general  way  as  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  I  believe  that  the  labor  bureaus  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  take  up  that  question  annually,  shortly  after  the 
adjustment  of  wages,  which  occurs  lisually  before  the  month  of 
July  and  that  these  wage  statistics  ought  to  be  collected  be- 
tween July  and  October,  in  order  that  this  information  can  be 
had  for  the  following  year.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  associa- 
tion or  a  state  department  than  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
that  can  or  could  be  expected  to  furnish  this  information,  and  I 
believe  that  the  commissioners  ought  to  get  together  as  soon 
as  possible  to  devise  a  blank  for  gathering  this  information  in 
such  a  way  that  comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  differ- 
ent cities. 
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In  order  to  explain  what  I  mean  more  fully,  I  will  state  the 
situation  and  the  conditions  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  During  the 
last  year  very  nearly  every  trade  or  calling  that  is  organized 
has  asked  for  an  adjustment  of  wages — that  is,  they  have  asked 
for  either  an  increase  in  wages  or  a  reduction  of  hours.  Most 
of  the  stronger  unions  have  a  contract  or  an  agreement  with  the 
employer  to  the  effect  that  all  differences  as  to  wages  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  These  arbitrators,  in  order  to  arbi- 
trate fairly,  must  understand  the  conditions  that  exist  at  com-  . 
petitive  points  over  this  country.  This  information  they  can- 
not get  from  the  labor  bureaus  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
highly  important  that  this  work  should  be  taken  up  by  all  the 
bureaus,  in  order  that  such  information  can  be  had.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  other  Commissioners  have  had  the  same 
experience  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

President  Wright:  That  has  been  the  experience  of  my  own 
office. 

Mr.  Anderson:  We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  inquiries 
from  manufacturers  as  to  what  wages  are  paid  in  certain  locali- 
ties. We  get  that  information  as  best  we  can.  I  think  the 
Commissioner's  statement  is  an  additional  argument  for  the 
work  we  outlined  yesterday. 

Mr,  Steuart:    The  Census  Office  is  also  in  receipt  of  inquiries. 

IOWA. — Mr.  Brigham :    We  also  receive  such  requests. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Mr.  Pidgin:  I  would  say,  in  relation 
to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Commissioner  from  Missouri,  that 
we  have  kept  in  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  since  the  first  of 
February,  a  list  of  the  calls  made  in  person,  by  mail,  or  by  tele- 
phone, for  information  that  is  not  contained  in  the  reports  of 
our  bureau.  We  have  not  classified  these  applications,  but 
many  of  them  undoubtedly  were  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  the 
Commissioner.  During  that  time  we  have  had  263  calls  for  in- 
formation. To  answer  some  of  them  sometimes  takes  the  ser- 
vice of  a  clerk  three  or  four  days,  and-  sometimes  a  request  can 
be  answered  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  We  never  make  any 
discrimination,  however,  and  unless  it  calls  for  a  great  expendi- 
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lure  of  time  and  money  we  always  prepare  the  tables.  Perhaps 
the  President  will  remember  that  some  years  ago  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  calling  upon  him  to  obtain  certain  sta- 
tistics for  the  world.  The  writer  had  drawn  off  a  list  of  ques- 
tions calling  for  information  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
We  made  a  computation  and  found  it  would  cost  at  least  $500,- 
000  to  obtain  the  information,  and  we  notified  the  person  that 
if  he  would  deposit  $100,000  we  would  begin  the  work,  and  call 
.  on  him  when  we  needed  more  money. 


REPORTS  BY  MAIL. 

ILLINOIS. — David  Ross,  Commissioner:  The  statement 
cannot  be  made  too  strong  that  no  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  history  of  the  State  enacted  so  many  measures 
directly  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor  as  that  which  has 
just  adjourned. 

The  relief  sought  by  the  industrial  classes  through  legisla- 
tive channels  was  granted  speedily  and  generously.  Much  of 
the  legislation  was  enacted,  as  the  records  show,  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  At  the  last  convention  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  the  efforts  of  that  body  were  concentrated  on 
the^work  of  securing  a  repeal  of  the  existing  system  of  employ- 
ing convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  State,  and  a  committee 
was  selected  to  wait  on  the  legislature  and  urge  its  passage. 

Several  bills  relating  to  the  subject  were  introduced  in  the 
house  and  senate,  and  finally  a  compromise  was  reached  on 
the  bill  which  passed  both  branches  of  the  general  assembly 
without  a  negative  vote.  This  law,  which  becomes  effective 
July  I,  1904,  provides  for  the  employment  of  convicts,  not  to 
exceed  eight  hours  per  day,  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  used 
by  the  State,  and  the  various  political  divisions  thereof.  It  is 
substantially  a  duplicate  of  the  measure  recommended  by  the 
National  Industrial  commission,  and  is  the  most  advanced  leg- 
islation of  the  kind  anywhere  on  record.  Illinois,  after  re- 
pudiating for  seventeen  years  the  requirements  of  the  consti- 
tution as  amended  in  1886,  has  made  ample  atonement  for  past 
remissions  by  enacting  the  best  possible  law  on  the  subject. 
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Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  act  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  14  years  in  certain  lines  of  occupa- 
tion, and  providing  for  age  and  school  certificates.  The  act 
specifically  provides  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  be  employed  to  work  in  any  gainful  occupation 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day ;  neither  shall  children  under  sixteen 
years  old  be  eniployed  at  certain  occupations,  the  nature  of 
which  involves  danger  of  life  or  health.  I  know  of  no  state  of 
the  union  which  has  a  better  or  stronger  act  relating  to  the 
emplo)rment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
than  the  one  just  enacted. 

In  addition  to  this  the  factory  inspection  law  was  amended 
in  several  important  partculars.  The  number  of  deputy  fac- 
tory inspectors  was  increased  from  ten  to  eighteen,  thereby 
making  possible  a  closer  supervision  of  the  work  and  a  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  in  relation  to  factory  operations. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  supreme  court  the  act  of  1899, 
providing  for  free  employment  offices  in  certain  cities  was  de- 
clared invalid  on  account  of  a  provision  therein  prohibiting 
those  in  charge  of  said  offices  from  sending  help  to  places 
where  the  employees  are  on  strike  or  lockout.  The  court,  con- 
trary to  all  former  rules  of  construction,  held  that  that  par- 
ticular section  invalidated  the  entire  law.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  general  assembly  re-enacted  the  law,  striking  out  the 
objectionable  section  and  inserting  other  important  changes. 
The  private  employment  offices  hereafter  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  and  will  be  required 
to  file  a  bond  and  pay  a  license  fee  of  $50  per  annum.  It  is 
further  provided  that  such  agencies  must  keep  a  register  of  all 
applicants,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  commissioners  and 
secretary  or  their  agents.  They  are  also  prohibited  from  con- 
ducting an  employment  agency  in  connection  with  a  saloon,  or 
for  sending  female  help  to  places  of  bad  repute.  It  is  fortun- 
ate that  this  decision  came  when  the  legislature  was  in  session, 
as  it  furnished  an  opportunity  to  enact  a  law  stronger  and 
broader  in  its  provisions. 

Other  laws  relating  to  the  mechanics'  liens;  prohibiting 
deductions  of  wages,  or  withholding  the  same  beyond  the  regu- 
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lar  pay  day;  increasing  the  limit  in  case  of  death  from  negli- 
gence or  wrongful  act  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  regulating  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  be  used  in  the  blasting  of  coal,  and  other 
minor  amendments  to  the  mining  laws,  mark  the  late  general 
assembly  as  distinctly  in  sympathy  with  the  legislative  demands 
of  the  working  classes. 
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MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cials of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  met  in  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  28,  1903,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  President,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  called  the  convention  to  order  (p.  14). 

Hon.  H.  D.  F.  Macfarland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  addressed  the  convention, 
welcoming  it  to  Washington,  and  President  Wright  responded, 
(pp.  15-17). 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  named  gentle- 
ment  responded: 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Harry  E.  Back,  Connecticut,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  W.  D. 
Parker,  Chief  Clerk. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Indiana,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

E.  D.  Brigham,  Iowa,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Arthur  E. 
Holder,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  Maryland,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics ;  J.  G.  Schonfarber,  Assistant  Chief. 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Massachusetts,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor ;  Frank  H.  Drown,  Chief  Clerk. 

Scott  Griswold,  Michigan,  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  M.  J.  Mc- 
Leod,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  O'Donnell,  Minnesota,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  W.  A. 
Hammond,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

William  Anderson,  Missouri,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Bert  Bush,  Nebraska,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Lysander  H.  Carroll,  New  Hampshire,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

W.  C.  Garrison,  New  Jersey,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  and  Industries ;  James  T.  Morgan,  Assistant  Chief. 

John  McMackin,  New  York,  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  Adna  F. 
Weber,  Chief  Statistician;  George  A.  Stevens,  Statistician;  Jno. 
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J.  Bealin,  Superintendent  Free  Employment  Office,  New  York 
City. 

Henry  B.  Vamer,  North  Carolina,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Robert  Glockling,  Ontario,  Secretary  of  Labor  Bureau. 

James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics. 

Henry  E.  Tiepke,  Rhode  Island,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

I.  V.  Barton,  West  Virginia,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

S.  N.  D.  North;  William  M.  Steuart,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Manufactures;  L.  G.  Powers,  Chief  of  Division  of  Agriculture; 
William  C.  Hunt,  Chief  of  Division  of  Population,  and  Walter 
F.  Wilcox,  Chief  of  Division  of  Methods  and  Results,  Represent- 
ing Census  Office. 

James  W.  Latta,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  Department  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs  (honorary  member). 

At  II  :45  a.  m.  the  members  of  the  convention  proceeded  to  the 
Department  of  Conuncrce  and  Labor  and  were  received  by  the 
Secretary,  who  welcomed  them  to  Washington  and  pledged  the 
cooperation  of  the  new  department  in  their  work  (pp.  17-18). 

The  President  announced  the  following  order  of  business, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  conventicwi,  and  on  motion  it  was 
adopted : 

April  28. — 10  a.  m. 

Opening  address  by  President  of  the  association. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Response  by  the  President. 

Presentation  of  members  of  convention  to  Secretary  of  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Paper  by  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North  on  "The  Unification  of  National 
and  State  Statistics." 

Report  of  Committee  on  Cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  in  the  Collection  of  Statistics. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  North*s  paper  and  of  report  of  committee. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Reports  of  commissioners  on  current  work  and  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  their  respective  bureaus  as  affecting  public  policy. 
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2 130  p.  m. 

G>ntinuation  of  reports  on  current  work,  etc. 
Convention  business. 

April  29. — 10  a.  m. 
Continuation  of  reports  on  current  work,  etc. 
Convention  business. 

April  30. — 10  a.  m. 
Discussion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  collecting  statistics. 
Reports  of  committees. 
Election  of  officers. 
Convention  business. 

May  I. — 10  a.  m. 
Convention  business. 

May  2. — 10  a.  m. 
Convention  business. 
Adjournment  sine  die. 

HCn.  S.  N.  D.  North  addressed  the  convention  on  "The  Unifi- 
cation of  National  and  State  Statistics,"  which  was  discussed  by 
the  members  of  the  convention  (pp.  18-31). 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments in  the  Collection  of  Statistics  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  discussed  and  adopted  by 
the  convention : 

Report. — The  undersigned  committee  was  appointed  at  the 
Eighteenth  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  held  at  New  Orleans  April  1-5, 
1902,  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas^  The  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  6th,  1902, 
establishing  a  permanent  census  office  provides  for  the  collection 
of  various  classes  of  statistics  which  in  some  degree  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  other  statistical  offices  in  the 
several  states  collect  for  their  respective  localities ;  and 

Whereas,  said  Act  provides  for  the  collection  in  1905,  and 
every  ten  years  thereafter,  of  statistics  of  manufactures  confined 
to  manufacturing  establishments  under  the  factory  system ;  and 
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Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  State  bureaus  and 
that  of  the  permanent  census  office  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  brought  into  cooperative  relations  through  the  adop- 
tion of  some  plan  by  which  the  work  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  the  lines  indicated  can  be  made  practically 
uniform ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  proper  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Census  Office  and  the  various  State  Bureaus,  a  com- 
mittee of  four  be  appointed,  of  which  committee  the  President  of 
this  Association  shall  be  one,  to  confer  with  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Census  and  to  represent  the  interests  and  work  of  the 
State  labor  bureaus;  and,  further,  that  in  conference  with  the 
Director  such  Federal  and  State  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
for  securing  cooperative  relations  be  considered  and  reported, 
with  other  recommendations,  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

The  committee  has  been  in  conference  with  the  Director  of 
the  Census  and  has  found  him  in  entire  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  above  resolution.  The  terms  and  proposals 
of  this  report  meet  with  his  hearty  sympathy  and  the  United 
States  Census  Office  may  be  relied  upon  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  all  lines  of  investiga- 
tion where  such  cooperation  is  found  to  be  feasible  and  desir- 
able. It  should  also  be  understood  that  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Census  Office  to  minimize  the  work  of  the  state 
bureaus,  to  restrict  or  to  control  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  in- 
quiries they  are  conducting,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their 
initiative  or  their  functions.  It  is  believed  by  the  Director,  and 
your  committee  concurs  in  the  belief,  that  the  results  of  coop- 
eration such  as  is  now  suggested  will  be  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  work  both  of  the  state  bureaus  and  of  the  Census  Office 
and  to  add  materially  to  the  dignity  and  the  strength  of  both. 

The  committee  suggests  collaboration  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  Census  Office  and  the  state  bureaus  with  a  view  to 
unification  in  the  similar  work  of  these  offices.  The  secondary 
ahd  not  less  important  result  to  follow  from  this  unification  will 
be  a  giadual  bringing  together  of  the  like  data  collected  by  all 
the  state  bureaus,  thus  making  possible  in  time  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  results  reported  by  all  the  state  bureaus. 

The  purpose,  in  a  word,  of  this  movement  is  the  standardizing 
of  industrial  statistics. 
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By  collaboration  is  meant  joint  and  cooperative  work  in  the 
gathering  of  the  material  for  statistical  reports,  *.  ^.,  in  the  field 
work.  By  coordination  is  meant  concert  of  action  m  the  prepa- 
ration, tabulation,  and  compilation  of  the  results  of  field  work, 
with  a  view  to  uniform  schedules  of  inquiry,  harmonious  and 
consistent  results,  and  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  basis  of 
comparison  between  state  and  federal  industrial  investigations. 

The  opportunities  and  advantages  for  such  cooperation  and 
coordination  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  Mr. 
William  M.  Steuart,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manufactures  in  the 
Twelfth  Census,  at  the  New  Orleans  Convention,  and  need  not 
here  be  repeated  in  detail.  These  advantages  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

a.  It  will  ensure  uniformity  in  schedules,  methods,  and  re- 
sults, and  thus  make  possible  comparisons  between  the  state 
and  federal  investigations,  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  between 
the  reports  of  the  several  states,  from  year  to  year. 

b.  It  will  obviate  the  necessity  and  disadvantages  of  con- 
stant duplication  of  work. 

c.  It  will  effect  a  saving  of  expense,  both  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  the  severjil  states. 

Participation  in  these  advantages  will  be  mutual.  They  will 
accrue  to  the  several  states  in  the  following  ways  among  others : 

1.  By  giving  to  trained  statisticians  in  state  offices  the  super- 
vision, within  their  own  states,  of  the  field  work  of  the  Census 
Office,  when  the  latter  is  undertaken  in  collaboration,  allowing 
them  suitable  compensation  for  their  services. 

2.  By  depositing  in  the  state  bureaus,  whenever  desired, 
complete  records  of  the  census  work  for  that  state,  and  by  al- 
lowing state  publication  of  the  results  simultaneously  with  their 
publication  by  the  Census  Office. 

3.  By  saving  to  the  state  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  super- 
vision, field  work,  tabulation,  and  compilation. 

4.  By  the  msertion  upon  the  several  schedules  of  inquiry,  or 
by  the  use  of  supplemental  schedules  embodying  special  local 
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questions  in  any  state  that  may  desire  to  gather  information  in 
addition  to  that  called  for  upon  the  Census  Office  schedules. 

5.  As  time  passes,  the  Census  Office  will  require,  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  a  permanent  headquarters,  or  central  state  office, 
and  particularly  at  the  periods  of  the  decennial  censuses.  A 
state  office,  equipped  with  experienced  officials  and  clerks,  will 
offer  superior  inducements,  as  compared  with  a  temporary 
office  of  its  own. 

The  practicability  of  the  proposed  cooperative  work  between 
the  Census  Office  and  the  several  state  bureaus  of  labor  sta- 
tistics is  demonstrated  by  the  annexed  agreement  (Appendix, 
A),  already  effected  between  the  Census  Office  and  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachusetts,  whereby  but 
one  canvass  is  to  be  made  for  the  manufacturing  census  of  1905, 
in  that  state,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  two  offices.  By 
this  agreement  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will  be  saved  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $32,000.  being  the  amount  expended  for  field 
work  in  that  state  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  manu- 
factures for  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

The  Census  Office  has  already  successfully  inaugurated  the 
proposed  plan  of  cooperation  and  coordination,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  officials  of  another  group  of  state  offices,  in 
connection  with  its  forthcoming,  reports  on  street  railways  and 
electric  light  and  power.  The  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
mission of  Massachusetts  and  the  railroad  commissions  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  other  states,  have  permitted  the  Census  Office  to  make 
copies  of  all  the  reports  received  by  them,  from  the  individuals 
and  corporations  doing  business  within  these  states,  and  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  annual  reports  to  these  commissions. 

This  assistance  has  saved  the  Federal  Census  many  thousand 
dollars  n  field  work,  and  has  relieved  the  corporations  in  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  making  out  two  sets  of  returns,  covering 
practically  the  same  data  for  slightly  different  periods  of  time. 
The  only  additional  field  work  required  by  the  Census  Office  in 
these  states  has  been  where  the  questions  on  the  state  and 
federal  schedules  have  differed.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  course 
of  time  a  practical  uniformity  in  the  forms  of  schedules  used  by 
the  Census  Office,  and  by  the  several  street  railway  commis- 
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sions,  will  result  from  this  cooperation,  and  that  there  will  thus 
accrue  an  ultimate  advantage  of  the  highest  scientific  impor- 
tance. 

It  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  many  years  to  fully  develop 
collaboration  and  coordination  among  so  many  states ;  but  the 
advantages  to  accrue  to  statistical  science  are  so  obvious,  so 
numerous,  and  so  important,  that  the  end  is  worthy  of  the  most 
earnest  endeavor,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the  bureaus  of  labor  sta- 
tistics offer  the  most  practical  and  the  most  important  field  in 
which  to  inaugurate  the  proposed  plan.  A  careful  considera- 
tion has  convinced  the  Committee  that  this  cooperation  between 
the  Census  Office  and  the  state  bureaus  of  labor  can  be  begun 
and  perhaps  carried  out,  in  all  the  states,  without  additional 
legislation  on  the  part  of  any  of  them.  The  Director  of  the 
United  States  Census  has  full  authority,  under  the  present  law, 
to  effect  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  cooperative  work  sug- 
gested in  this  report. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  following 
resolutions  be  adopted  by  this  convention: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  collabor- 
ation and  coordination  between  the  United  States  Census  Office 
and  the  several  state  bureaus  of  labor  be  adopted  as  the  sense  of 
this  convention;  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  several  state  bureaus 
be  requested  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Census  Office,  and 
to  furnish  said  office  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  special  inves- 
tigations and  reports  which  they  are  required  by  law  to  make,  or 
which  they  may  contemplate  on  their  own  initiative,  with  copies 
of  such  blanks,  schedules,  and  other  forms,  as  are  used  or  con- 
templated in  these  investigations  and  reports,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  subjects  covered  by  the  census  law,  with  a  view  to 
such  modifications  of  said  blanks,  schedules  and  forms  as  may 
be  necessary  and  agreed  upon  as  a  basis  for  future  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  the  offices. 

Resolved,  That  a  permanent  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  take  into  consideration  the  schedules  now  in 
use,  or  contemplated,  by  the  Federal  Census  Office  and  the  statis- 
tical offices  of  the  several  states  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the 
same.  Said  conunittee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  upon 
the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  securing  a  degree  of  har- 
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mony  in  scope,  schedules,  instructicms,  and  tabulations  for  the  in- 
quiries to  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Census  Office  and  the  State 
offices  during  the  year  1905. 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioner  of  each  state  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  above  committee  what  additonal  legislation,  if 
any,  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  his  own  state  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 
William  Anderson, 
John   McMackin, 
Charles  F.  Pidgin, 

Committee. 


APPENDIX  A. 


(For  discussion  as  to  amendments  embodied,  see  Convention 
proceedings  p.  69). 

Outline  for  Cooperative  Work  between  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  in  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  Census  Office 
with  respect  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts 
in  1905. 

1.  The  schedules  required  by  the  United  States,  to  cover 
factory  industries  and  establishments,  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Bureau  under  substantially  the  same  plan  as  in  1900;  the 
United  States  Census  Office  controlling  the  form  of  schedule  and 
the  inquiries  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  method  of  collection 
and  paying  expenses  of  supervision,  special  ajjents,  and  all  neces- 
sary clerical  expenses  connected  with  the  field  work,  or  required 
to  forward  the  schedules  to  Washington  complete  as  in  1900. 

2.  Tabulation  of  these  schedules  to  be  performed  at  Wash- 
ington, advance  sheets  of  results  to  be  furnished  the  Bureau,  but 
no  publication  of  totals  by  towns  or  industries  to  be  made  of  same 
by  Bureau  until  these  totals  are  released  at  Washington.  That 
is,  the  report  of  these  totals  not  to  be  anticipated  by  publication 
by  the  Bureau. 
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3-  Copies  of  the  schedules  to  be  permitted  for  the  use  of  the 
Bureau  in  maintaining  its  files.  Said  copies  to  be  made  in  Bu- 
reau befpre  forwarding  to  Washington.  Expense  of  making  such 
copies  to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  the  United 
States  as  may  be  hereafter  decided. 

4.  Comparisons  required  for  the  current  report  entitled  the 
"Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,"  of  the  series  of  public  doc- 
uments of  Massachusetts,  confined  to  the  limited  number  of  iden- 
tical establishments  making  return  in  the  year  1904,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  made  from  these  copies,  and  allowed  to  be  published 
by  the  Bureau  as  provided  in  Section  2.  All  tabulation  of  in- 
quiries now  required  by  the  Bureau  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
such  comparisons,  but  not  required  by  the  United  States  Census 
Office  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau,  and  at  its  expense. 

5.  No  separate  canvass  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  any  of 
the  establishments  of  the  class  covered  by  the  United  States  cen- 
sus in  the  year  1905,  but  the  same  agents  may  be  employed  by  the 
Bureau  to  obtain  information  not  previously  collected  by  the 
Bureau. 

6.  If  any  returns  are  desired  by  the  Bureau  of  so-called 
"neighborhood"  or  domestic  industries,  t.  e,,  shop  industries  or 
mechanical  trades  not  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  .office  in 
1905,  said  returns  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  Bureau  at  its  own 
expense,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
government  canvass  of  the  factory  establishments,  as  provided  in 
Section  5,  which  is  to  have  "the  right  of  way**  until  completed. 
And  if  copies  of  schedules  of  these  minor  industries,  if  any  are  so 
taken  by  the  Bureau,  are  desired  by  the  United  States  office,  said 
copies  are  to  be  furnished,  the  United  States  office  paying  the 
clerical  expense  only  of  making  the  copies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  F.  PIDGIN,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
April  28,  1903. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  the  following-named 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place  of  Meetings:  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Griswold,  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  Maryland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMackin,  of  New  York,  the  following- 
named  gentlemen  were  named  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions: 
Mr.  McMackin,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Vamer,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Glockling,  of  Ontario. 
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The  following  invitaticm,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Nominaticms  and  Place  of  Meeting  without  debate,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  associaticm : 

NEW  HAMSHIRE.— Mr.  Carroll :  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  I  represent  a  small  state  in  size,  but  not  small  in  some  other 
ways.  Mr.  Macfarland,  in  his  remarks  of  welcome  this  morning, 
alluded  to  the  Washington  monument.  He  also  suggested  that 
we  continue  to  hold  our  conventions  hereafter  in  Washington — 
on  account  of  the  Washington  monument,  I  suppose.  Now  we 
have  not  a  Washington  monument  in  New  Hampshire,  but  we 
have  the  White  Mountain  monument,  the  scenery  of  which  sur- 
passes any  scenery  in  the  United  States,  probably. 

I  have  been  quite  anxious  to  come  to  this  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next 
ccmvention  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  We 
have  a  quiet  set  of  people  down  there;  we  have  a  quiet  city 
and  a  good  city.  We  are  not  the  largest  state  in  the  line  of  man- 
ufacturing goods,  but  we  ccwnpare  favorably  with  other  states. 
I  find  on  looking  over  the  census  reports  and  the  reports  of  the 
Bureaus  of  different  States  that  we  have  sc«ne  of  the  largest 
manufactories  there  are  in  this  country.  We  have  some  of  the 
largest  cotton  mills  there  are  in  America,  one  that  runs  330,000 
spindles.  We  have  the  two  largest  shoe  factories  in  this  country, 
each  producing  $2,500,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  We  have 
one  of  the  largest  pulp  mills,  and  we  are  building  to-day  the  largest 
paper  mill  there  is  in  this  or  any  other  coimtry,  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000,000.  For  these  reasons  we  think  we  do  not  compare  un- 
favorably with  other  states  in  the  line  of  manufactures ;  and  for 
scenery  and  beauty,  we  are  the  Switzerland  of  America. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you,  gentlemen,  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  hold  the  next  convention  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  assure  you  that  the  people  will  give  you  a  cordial 
welcome.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  our  Governor  and  one  from 
the  Mayor  of  Concord,  urging  the  association  to  hold  its  next 
convention  in  Concord,  which  I  will  read : 
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State  of  New  Hampshire,  Executive  Department,   Nahum  J. 
Bachelder,  Governor. 

Concord,  April  22,  1903.  . 

President  International  Association  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Officials, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  invite  the  International  Association  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Officials  to  hold  its  next  session  at  Concord,  N. 
H.  The  employment  of  labor  is  an  important  matter  in  our 
state  and,  therefore  the  interests  which  your  organization  repre- 
sents will  be  in  evidence  here.  Our  people  generally  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  you  and  do  everything  possible  for  your  comfort  and 
enjo)rment.  I  trust  you  will  find  it  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
accept  our  invitation  to  hold  your  next  session  in  New  Hampshire. 

Yours  truly, 
NAHUM  J.  BACHELDER,  Governor. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  April  14,  1903. 

To  the  Members  of  the  International  Convention  of  Labor  Com- 
missioners, Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen — In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Mayor  takes  this  opportunity  to  invite  you  to  select 
Concord  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  Convention. 

Concord  is  a  typical  New  England  city,  situated  amid  attractive 
surroundings  and  most  convenient  of  access  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Few  cities  possess  so  many  interesting  features  for 
visitors.  Settled  as  the  "Plantation  of  Pennycook'*  in  1737,  i* 
was  frequently  the  scene  of  Indian  warfare.  Rechristened  Con- 
cord in  1765,  its  subsequent  history  has  been  that  of  a  quiet,  well 
ordered,  home-like  community.  In  a  material  point  of  view  Con- 
cord is  renowned  for  the  diversity  of  its  manufactures.  Here, 
too,  lying  within  the  populous  limits  of  the  city  is  the  famous 
Rattlesnake  Mountain  with  its  quarries  of  inexhaustible  granite. 
As  an  educational  center  Concord  has  always  had  a  high  rank. 
The  public  school  buildings  form  an  imposing  and  costly  collec- 
tion, such  as  a  stranger  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a  com- 
munity of  18,000  souls.  A  mile  from  the  State  House  is  St. 
Paul's  school,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  schools  in 
the  United  States.  There  one  beholds  American  school  life 
amidst  the  most  exquisite  environment  of  architecture  and 
scenery. 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  Concord  has  been  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  the  old  State  House,  with  its  battle  flags 
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and  portraits,  occupies  a  beautiful  park  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
Here  also,  are  located  the  public  institutions  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  hotel  accommodations  are  excellent. 

There  yet  remains  another  reason  why  the  invitation  to  visit 
Concord  should  be  favorably  considered.  It  is  because  of  Con- 
cord's nearness  to  the  White  Mountains.  One  may  leave  Con- 
cord at  mid-day  and  after  a  delightful  ride  along  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee  and  the  Valley  of  Ammcmoosuc,  ascend  Mt.  Washington 
for  supper.    Concord  is  the  traveler's  gateway  to  our  mountains. 

In  the  name  of  my  fellow  citizens  I  cordially  ask  you  to  allow 
the  City  of  Ccmcord  and  its  people  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  the  next  convention. 

Very  respectfully, 
CHARLES  R.  COINING,  Mayor  op  Concord. 

Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  earnestly  consider  these 
invitations  and  act  favorably  upon  them. 

Mr,  Wilcox,  of  the  Census  Office,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  with- 
out debate: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  cooperation  be  requested  to 
correspond  also  with  the  several  State  offices,  the  heads  of  which 
are  not  members  of  this  association  but  which  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  takng  a  State  census  in  or  near  1905,  in  the  effort  to 
extend  the  movement  toward  cooperation  and  uniformity  in 
American  census  work. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Clark,  called  the  roll  of  states  for  reports 
as  to  current  work  and  as  to  the  influence  of  the  work  of  the  bu- 
reaus on  public  policy  (pp.  69-77). 

At  I  o'clock  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  2 130  p.  m. 

Afternoon  session. — April  28. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  continued  the  call  of  the  roll  of  states  for  reports 
as  to  current  work,  etc. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Cosmos  Club,  of  Washington,  extending  the  courtesies  of  the 
club  to  the  members  of  the  convention  during  their  stay  in  the 
city. 
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At  445  p.  m.  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  lo  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  29. 

Wednesday. — April  29. 

The  convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  resumed  the  call  of  States  for  reports  as  to 
current  work,  etc. 

Under  the  call  for  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McMackin,  of  New  York, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Captain  Clark's  report,  suggested  that  Gen- 
eral Latta,  as  th^  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  that  State,  ad- 
dress the  Convention.  The  Chair  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
General  Latta  responded  to  the  call,  and  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  briefly  upon  the  lines  of  economic  discussion  that 
its  deliberations  suggested,  congratulating  the  commissioners 
upon  tRe  progress  of  statistical  work  in  their  states  and  predict- 
ing great  benefit  from  the  movement  to  secure  cooperation  and 
uniformity  in  federal  and  state  statistics. 

(Upon  being  requested  to  furnish  his  remarks  for  publication 
General  Latta  replied  that  what  he  said  at  the  Convention  has 
now  largely  escaped  him,  and  that  he  has  no  memoranda  or  means 
in  hand  by  which  to  recapture  it.  He  says  that  his  remarks  were 
fugitive,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  at  the  time  that  a  request 
would  follow  for  their  publication,  and  hence  no  effort  on  his 
part  to  stay  their  flight.) 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  as  to  current  work  the  Secre- 
tary read  letters  frc«n  the  commissioners  of  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Washington,  Virginia  and  Canada  expressing  their  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

Upon  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 

Thursday. — ^April  30. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with 
President  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  members  of  the  convention  participated  in  a  general  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  best  method  of  collecting  statistics  (pp.  134-158). 
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The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report,  as  follows,  and  the  same 
was  adopted : 

James  M.  Clark^  Secretary  Treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

1902  Dr. 

April  I.  For  balance  on  hand $30.17 

For  Annual  dues,  27  states  and  depts., 

1902-3 135.00 

For  Receipts  for  Proceedings 207.00        $372.17 

Cr. 

For  printing  proceedings,  programs,  etc $250.60 

For    Express,    telegraph,    freight,    postage,     ' 

etc.,  etc 20.25 

For  Charles  M.  Morris,  Official  Stenographer,    50.00 

For  R.  M.  Place,  office  stenographic  work. . .     10.00        $330.85 

Balance  due  the  Association  April  28,  1903 $41  32 

In  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the  Collection  of 
Statistics,  the  following  committee  was  appointed : 

William  M.  Steuart,  of  Census  Office;  F.  H.  Drown,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  A.  F.  Weber,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McMackin,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported 
favorably  the  resolution  authorizing  the  committee  on  cooperation 
to  correspond  with  commissioners  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, in  the  effort  to  extend  the  movement  to  secure  uniformity  in 
statistical  work,  and  it  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMackin,  the  following  resolution,  offered 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  was  considered  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  Much  of  the  work  and  many  of  the  investigations 
undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Fac- 
tory Inspectors  of  the  various  States  are  very  closely  related,  and 
subjects  discussed  by  both  associations  during  their  conventions 
relate  to  the  same  line  of  investigation ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  there  should  be  a  closer  relationship  and 
more  sympathetic  cooperation  between  the  two  associations; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That   a  committee  of  three  be  appointed    by  the 
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President  of  this  association  to  wait  upon  the  convention  of  fac- 
tory inspectors  to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  August  to  confer  with  a 
like  committee  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  to  hold  future  meet- 
ings of  the  two  associati(»is  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  to 
have  one  day  of  the  session  set  aside  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  bodies,  at  which  papers  of  general  interest  shall  be  read  and 
discussed;  said  committee  of  tiiree  to  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  association. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed:  William  Anderson,  of  Missouri;  W.  D. 
Parker^  of  Onmecticut,  and  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  for  the  Conmiittee  on  Nominations 
and  Place  of  Meeting,  reoxnmended  that  the  next  ccmvention 
be  held  in  G^ncord,  N.  H.,  and  that  the  following  be  elected  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington  D.  C. 

First  Vice  President — ^Thomas  A.  Smith,  Maryland. 

Second  Vice  President — Bert  Bush,  Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 

Eexecutive  Committee — Lysander  H.  Carroll,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  James  M.  Clark, 
Pennsylvania;  William  Anderson,  Missouri;  James  O'Donnell, 
Minnesota. 

Official  Stenographer — Charles  W.  Morris,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

The  two  sections  of  the  report  of  the  committee  were  con- 
sidered seriatim  and  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  McMackin,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  his 
welcome  to  the  dty  of  Washington  and  for  the  hospitality  which 
has  done  so  much  to  make  our  visit  agreeable ;  to  Hon.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  for  his  able  and  instructive  address;  to  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  our  respected  President,  for  his  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  general  good  fellowship;  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  their  kindness  in  providing  a  meeting  place; 
to  the  attaches  of  the  White  House,  for  their  kind  attention ;  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for  courtesies  extended ;  to 
His  Excellency  John  Walter  Smith,  Governor  of  Maryland,  and 
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to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Maryland, 
for  the  exceedingly  pleasant  trip  through  Baltimore,  the  excur- 
sion down  the  bay,  and  the  entertainment  provided  in  connection 
therewith ;  to  the  press  of  Washington,  for  the  liberal  reports  of 
the  convention ;  and,  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  ccMivention 
be  instructed  to  convey  the  foregoing,  in  the  name  of  th^  associa- 
tion and  in  appropriate  terms,  to  the  respective  parties. 

Mr.  Carroll,  of  New  Hampshire,  thanked  the  members  of  the 
convention  for  their  acceptance  of  his  invitation  to  come  to 
Concord  next  year,  and  hoped  they  would  have  an  instructive 
and  profitable  meeting. 

Upon  motion  tlie  convention  adjourned  to  meet  the  following 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  i. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

Convention  Business. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  2. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Second  Vice 
President  H.  B.  Vamer  in  the  chair. 

Convention  Business. 

On  motion  adjourned  sine  die. 
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1002 

1887 


1878 


1805 


1879 


1879 


1884 


1885 


1876 


Loniaiana 1900 

Maine 1887 

llaryland 1884 


Mnoy. 

Yean. 

Carroll  D.  Wrifflit 

1886- 

lOOO- 

1888-1887 
1887-1801 
1801-1805 
1896-1899 
1899-1904 
1904- 

190^-1908 
1908- 

n 

98 
W 
W 

08 

74 
75 
87 
08 
05 
00 
08 

1805-1008 

1008 

1808- 

1870-1881 
1881-1808 
1808-1807 
1807- 

1870-1881 
1881-1888 
1883-1896 
1896-1807 
1807-1001 
1901- 

1884-1890 
1880-1804 
1894-1900 
1900-1902 
190^ 

1885-1898 
1898-1885 
1805-1807 
1897- 

19 

W.  L.  Mackenaie  Kinff. 

4 

Johns.  Bnos. J, 

John  J.  Tobin 

4 
4 

Georffe  W.  Walts 

4 

K.  L.  Fifagi^mH 

4 

P.  V.  Meyers. 

6 

W.  V.  Stafford 

Wm.  R.  Merriam* ................ 

1 

S.N.D.  North 

1 

C.  J.DriscoU 

2 

John  W.  liookin 

8 

Lester  Bodine. 

2 

J.  W.  Brentlinser 

2 

w.H.Kietr.^ :::;...:.::.:::. 

4 

Peter  Jenninss. 

Jas.  T.Smith 

4 

W.  H.  Montffomerr 

1 

James  P.  Babcook 

1 

Samnel  J.  Starr.. 

1 

Arthar  T.  Hadley 

2 

RamnAl  U.  RntAhkiM 

6 

Robert  J.  Vance 

2 

S.  B.  Home 

4 

Harry  E.  Back 

4 

Wm.  H.  SooTille. 

1 

J.  A.  Csizek 

8 

ReesH.  Davis. 

6mo. 

T.  C  Eflrleston.. ........ ...rrt ^tt 

1 

P.  H.  B.  McDowell 

2 

John  8.  Lord ..........••.•• 

12 

George  A.  Schilling 

4 

David  Boss T 

7 

John  CoUett. 

2 

John  B.  Conner 

2 

William  A.  Peele.ir. 

12 

Simeon  J.  Thomoson 

2 

John  B.  Conner 

4 

B.  P.  Johnson 

8 

E.  R.  Hntohins. 

6 

J.  R.  Sovei^iim 

4 

W.  E.  O'Blenese 

6 

C   P.  Wennnratrnm 

2 

E.  D.  Brigham 

2 

Prank  H.  Betton 

8 

J.  P.Todd..  

2 

Wm.  G.Bird 

2 

W  L.  A.  Johnson 

7 

C  B.  Bownan 

C   Y   Wilson..            

NifiholRB  McDowell 

1892-1896 
1898-1908 
1908- 

lOOO- 

1887- 

1884-1892 
1802-1896 
1898-1896 
1898-1900 
1900-1908 
1903- 

4 

Lncas  Moore 

7 

LB.  Nail, 

1 

Thomas  Harrison .... ....  ..•• .... 

4 

Ssmnal  W.Matthews 

17 

Thomas  C.  Weeks 

8 

Allen  B.  Howaid.  ir. 

4 

Charias  H.  Mvers 

2 

J.  D.  Wade 

2 

Thos  A.Smith 

8 

Chas.  J.  Poz 

1 
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CHRONOLOGY  OP  BUREAUS— Continued. 


State. 

When 
organ- 
ic. 

Chief  officer. 

Ineombeney. 

Date. 

Years. 

Ma88aDbiuettB..aa. ...... ..^ 

1809 

Henry  K.  OlWer. 

1809-1878 
1873-1888 

1883-1886 

1887-1891 
2891-1893 
1898-1897 
1897-1901 
1901- 

1887-1891 

1891 

1891-1899 

1899-1901 

1901- 

1896-1897 
1897-1901 
1901- 

1887-1890 
1891-1898 
1898-1866 
1886-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1906 
1906- 

1898-1896 
1896-1899 
1889- 

1878-1898 
1896-1896 
1898-1908 
1908- 

1883-1893 
1896-1896 
1896-1899 
1890- 

1887-1889 
1888-1898 
1896-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1901 
1901- 

1889-1898 
1893-1886 
1896-1897 
1897-1908 
1906- 

1877-1881 
1881-1886 
1886-1887 
1887-1890 
1890-1898 
1892-1896 
1896-1896 
1896-1900 
1900- 

4 

1888 

1887 

1879 

Carroll  D.  Wright 

16 

Horace  Q.  Waolin 

16 

Chaa.  F.  Pidgin 

1 

Miohigmn. 

John  W.  MoQrath 

C.  V.  B.  Pond 

k,  H.  Heath 

Henry  A.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Morse 

Joseph  L.  Coz , 

Scott  Qris  wold. 

MinnaKyta. 

John  Lamb 

J.  P.  McGanghey 

L.  Q.  Powers.  

Martin  F.  MoHale 

John  O'Donnell 

MimKHirl.. 

W.  H.  Hilkene 

1893 

H.  J.  Spannhorst 

H.  A.  Newman 

Oscar  Koch tiuky 

Lee  Meriwether. 

WillardC.  Hall 

Lee  If  eri  wether 

Arthur  Roaeile 

Thoa.  P.  Rizey 

Wm.  Anderson 

Montana 

James  H.Mills 

1887 

J.  H.  Calderhead 

J.  A.  Fergoson 

Nflbnwka 

John  Jenkins 

1898 

Philip  Andres 

J.  B.  Brion ;. 

J.  H.  Powers 

S.J.  Kent 

C.  B.  Watson 

BertBnah  

New  Hampshire 

John  W.  Bonrlett 

1878 

Julian  F.  Trask ! .!!! "" 

Lysander  H.  Carroll. 

New  Jeney 

James  Bishoo 

16 

1888 

Charles  H.  Simmerman 

William  Stainsby 

W.  C.  Garrison 

New  York 

Charles  F.  Peck 

10 

1887 

Thomas  J.  Dowling. '/,,.. 

JohnT.  McDonongn 

John  McMackin. 

North  Carolina 

W.  N.Jones 

1889 

John  C.  Scarborongh 

B.  B.  Lacy..  .....; 

James  Y.  Haniriek '.'. 

B.  B.  Lacy. 

Henry  B.  Vamer 

North  Dakota 

H.  T.  Helgesen 

1877 

Nelson  WiUiams 

A.  H.  Langhlin 

H.  U.Thomas 

B.J.  Turner. 

Ohio. 

Harry  J.  Walla. 

Henry  Luskey 

L.McHiigh ..:::::.:::::::::::;: 

A.  D.  Fassett. 

John  McBride 

W.T.Lewis 

William  Buehrwein.. 

John  P.  Jones 

M.  D.  Batchford 
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Stete. 

When 
organ- 

Chief ofiOcer. 

Inonmbenoy. 

Date. 

Years. 

Onterio.  CanAdA 

1900 

Robert  Olooklincr 

1900- 

1908- 

187Z-1875 
1875-1879 
1879-1888 
1888-1887 
1887-1896 
1895-1908 
1903- 

1887-1889 

US:"" 

1S90-1891 
1891-1888 
1888-1895 
189&-1897 

1891-1898 
1898-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1889 
18Mh 

1890-1898 

1898-1900 
1900- 

1897-1001 
1001- 

1888-1889 
188»-189l 
1891-1896 
1895- 

1889-1898 
1893-1897 
1887- 

OroflTon 

1908 

1872 

1887 

O.  P.  Hofif 

W.  H.  Qrier 

M.  8.  HamDhreyfl 

Joel  B.  MoCamant 

Albert  8.  Bollee 

James  M.Clark 

Robert  C.  Bair 

Rhode  Island. 

Josiah  B.  Bowdioh 

1890 

Almon  K.  Qoodwin 

Henry  B.  Tiepke 

11 

Frank  Wilder 

1 

1891 

Robert  A.  Smith 

2 

Walter  McKay 

2 

8.  A.  Wheeler 

2 

ToDDmfM 

George  W.  Ford 

2 

1890 

John  B.  Uoyd 

2 

F.  P.Clnte 

1 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Harais 

1 
2 

R.  A.  Shinett. 

6 

Utah* 

Joseph  P.  Bache. 

8 

Yirffinia 

1896 

1897 

A.  P.  Montoffne 

2 

James  B.  Donerty 

4 

Waffhioffton 

W.  C.  P.  Adams 

4 

1888 

1889 

Wm.  Blaekman 

8 

WiffooniiD 

Frank  A.  Flower. 

6 

H.M.  Stark 

2 

J.  Dobbs 

4 

Halford  Brickson 

8 

Weat  Virginia. 

Bdward  Robinson 

4 

John  N.  Sydenstrioker  .......... 

4 

I.y.Barton 

7 

^Abolished. 
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^^ I  would  make  the  wage'earner^  as  he  grows  strong^ 
a  helper  all  round;  a  partner  in  all  the  serious  work  of 
the  republic;  an  active  power  in  that  commonwealth 
which  draws  no  line  within  the  wants  or  hopes  ofw4inr 

PBBsnnirT  Tuckbb,  of  Dartmoath  College. 
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EULE8  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Adopted  at  Denrer,  Colo.,  May  24,  1892. 
Amended>t  yariont  timas.    Printed  here  as  they  stand  at  this  date,  1904. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henoeforth  as  The  Assooia- 

TION  OP  OpPIOIALS  OP  BUREAUS  OP  LaBOR  STATISTICS  OP  AMERICA. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business 
pertaining  to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work, 
current  and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial 
Statistics  and  kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  con- 
nected in  their  respective  states ;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship, 
interchange  ideas,  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
these  Bureaus  of  Statistics ;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and 
to  transact  all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties 
of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  com- 
missioners and  chiefs  of  state  and  national  Bureaus  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-com- 
missioners and  ex-deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Association,  entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to 
office ;  and  all  officers  of  the  Association  sheul  be  entitled  to  serve 
oqt  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  first 
vice-president,  second  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  vesi  from  the 
date  of  their  election  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

6.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by 
ballot,  and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number 
cast  shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were 
nominated.  4^11  officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 
time  of  their  election  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall 
assume  their  respective  duties  immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  executive  committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspond- 
ence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the 
date  selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  davs  after  such  agreement 
issue  the  official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the 
president  and  secretary. 

7.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  con- 
sist  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state 
wherein  the  next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  se- 
lected by  ballot,  and  the  president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Association.    It  shall  have  charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements 
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pertaining  to  each  convention  that  occurs  during  the  term  of  said 
committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  authority  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  the  same,  occasioned  by  whatever  cause. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five  dollars 
per  year  for  each  state  represented,  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association ;  provided,  that  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be 
suspended  from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annually,  at 
a  place  chosen  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  executive  committee. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member 
in  the  state  where  said  convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  president, 
first  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they 
may  deem,  in  their  judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for 
investigation  by  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through  at 
least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such 
business  as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  first  vice-presi 
dent  shall  perform  all  duties  of  the  president  in  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence or  resignation  of  the  president.  The  second  vice-president 
shall  perfornH  the  duties  of  the  president  in  event  of  the  absence  or 
resignation  of  the  president  and  first  vice-president. 

16.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be 
printed  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost. 
The  secretary  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  transact  correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and 
deliver  to  his  successor  all  books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  prop- 
erty  of  the  Association.  He  shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of 
the  Association. 

16.   All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS  OF  AMERICA, 

HBLD  AT 

CONCORD,  N.  H.,  JULY  12-16,  1904. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  BT  THE   PRESIDENT, 
Hon.  Cabboll  D.  Wright. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  The  opening  of  this,  our  twentieth 
annual  session,  here  in  Concord,  in  the  old  Granite  state,  inspires  me, 
personally,  with  peculiar  emotions,  for  this  is  my  native  state.  A 
little  town  not  far  from  this  city,  Dunbarton,  is  the  place  where  I 
first  saw  the  light.  But  what  inspired  me  more  this  morning  was  the 
inspection  of  the  battle-flags  of  the  regiments  of  this  state  that  served 
in  the  civil  war ;  and  as  I  saw  those  of  my  own  regiment — what  little 
there  is  left  of  them — you  can  easily  imagine  that  many  emotions 
came  to  me.  I  believe  the  old  state  has  always  done  its  duty ;  it  did 
in  those  dark  days  of  the  life  of  the  republic.  Its  oflScers  have 
always  been  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  rough  state,  as  you  will  find,  and,  as  has  often 
been  said,  its  only  raw  materials  are  ice  and  granite,  but  it  does  raise 
MEN.  The  state  is  beautiful  with  valleys,  hills,  and  mountains,  with 
good  farms  in  its  river  bottoms  and  some  poor  ones  on  its  hilltops, 
where  farms  should  never  have  been  laid  out ;  but  when  you  go  to 
your  homes,  at  least  say  to  your  people  that  New  Hampshire  has  not 
put  into  the  market  good  farms  as  abandoned  farms.  There  are  no 
abandoned  farms  in  New  Hampshire  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
abandoned,  and  as  industry  is  concentrated  where  agriculture  flour- 
ishes best,  there  you  will  find  as  good  tilling  land  as  can  be  found  in 
the  country. 

We  meet  here  for  the  usual  purpose  of  comparing  notes  and  dis- 
cussing with  one  another  as  to  the  best  methods  of  statistical  work, 
trying  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  shall  be  of  benefit  to  the  states 
and  to  the  nation.  We  have  important  business  at  this  session — a 
continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  methods  of  cooperation  between 
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the  states  and  the  federal  government,  whereby  the  state  oflSoes  will 
be  more  thoroughly  enlarged  and  their  influence  more  thoroughly 
felt  and  work  carried  on  economically.  This  work  ought  to  begin  in 
1905,  in  connection  Tfnth  the  census  office,  in  the  collection  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  manufactures.  You  all  understand  that  question,  but  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  convention. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  business  of  the  convention,  how- 
ever, I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  his  excellency.  Gov.  N. 
J.  Bachelder,  who  has  a  word  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  state  which  he 
so  honorably  represents. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELOOMB  BY  THE   OOVEBNOR  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 
Hon.  N.  J.  Baohbldbb. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of  La- 
ior  Bureaus:  It  is  with  no  little  embarrassment  that  I  attempt  to 
say  a  single  word  to  the'  members  of  an  organization  so  comprehen- 
sive and  so  influential  as  yours.  The  little  talking  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  has  been  mostly  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  know  what  to  expect  and  what  not  to  expect  of  their  present  gov- 
ernor. My  feeling  of  embarrassment  is  somewhat  relieved,  however, 
by  the  recollection  of  the  remark  that  was  made  to  a  previous  gov- 
ernor of  our  state.  I  refer  to  John  Langdon,  who  was  governor  of  this 
state  just  about  100  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  were  not  so  many 
formalities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  as  we  have  to-day, 
and  when  Governor  Langdon  appeared  before  the  legislature  at  the 
opening  of  its  session,  he  began  by  remarking  how  inadequate  he  was 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  very  high  office,  and  with  how  much  em- 
barrassment he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  state 
government.  A  friend  of  his  from  the  rural  districts — in  fact,  they 
were  all  from  the  rural  districts  then — who  wanted  to  put  him  as  much 
at  his  ease  as  possible,  rose  and  said :  "Governor,  don't  feel  worried 
about  this  matter ;  be  at  your  ease ;  it  does  not  require  a  very  large 
man  to  be  governor  of  New  Hampshire."  So,  with  that  feeling,  I  ap- 
proach  the  people  of  my  state. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  with  Commissioner 
Carroll  in  extending  an  invitation  to  you  to  hold  your  meeting  within 
the  borders  of  our  state,  and  now  it  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
greet  you  upon  this  occasion.  We  are  glad  to  have  any  organization 
or  association  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  meet 
within  our  borders,  but  this  gathering  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  for  you 
are  dealing  with  not  only  the  interests  of  those  who  are  termed  "labor- 
ing people,"  but  with  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  country  as 
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well.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  term  '* laboring  people*'  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  every  person  who  wins  success  in  life,  whether  in  the 
industries  or  in  the  professions,  is  of  necessity  a  laboring  person. 
Success  in  any  industry  or  profession  comes  only  from  hard,  unre- 
mitting toil,  and  even  the  president  of  a  college  or  the  agent  of  a  cor- 
poration must  be  a  laboring  person  if  he  brings  success  to  the  interests 
committed  to  his  charge.  This  idea  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  value  of  your  work  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  people. 

I  welcome  you,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  state,  from  whatever 
section  you  may  come — whether  from  the  recently  developed  manu-- 
facturing  districts  of  the  southland,  from  the  great  coal  and  iron  and 
oil  regions  of  the  Middle  states,  from  the  king's  dominion  on  the 
north,  or  from  the  great  manufacturing  center  known  as  New  England. 
You  have  gathered  here  with  a  common  purpose,  that  purpose  being 
more  harmonious  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  I  bid  you  a 
cordial  and  sincere  welcome. 

Although  New  Hampshire  is  a  small  state  in  area,  there  are  some 
things  which  make  the  state  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. We  take  pride  in  those  noble  men  and  women  who  came  here 
as  pioneers  and  felled  the  trees,  cleared  the  land,  built  the  cabins, 
and  established  our  institutions  and  our  government,  and  many  of 
whom  doubtless  were  ancestors  of  yours,  which  fact  calls  many  of  you 
and  others  in  like  circumstances  back  to  the  state  on  old-home  week 
in  honor  of  their  memory.  We  take  some  pride  in  the*  fact  that  New 
Hampshire's  sons  and  daughters  have  been  influential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  and  we  also  take  some 
pride  in  the  part  that  our  statesmen  have  had  in  shaping  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  from  the  time  when  New  Hampshire  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  states  that  formed  this  nation  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
present  condition  of  our  government  and  our  nation,  which  has  be- 
come a  world  power.  But  what  pleases  us  most  is  the  comfort  and 
happiness  in  attractive  homes  of  that  class  of  people  neither  burdened 
with  riches  nor  oppressed  with  poverty,  in  the  interest  of  whom  this 
convention  is  held. 

During  your  stay  with  us  you  will  see  something  of  our  state  and 
its  industries.  You  will  visit  our  queen  city,  with  its  largest  cotton 
factories  in  the  world,  located  on  the  bank  of  a  river  that  is  said  to 
turn  more  spindles  than  any  other  river  in  the  world.  You  will  be 
shown  something  of  our  grand  mountain  scenery  and  our  sparkling 
lakes,  and  something  of  the  investments  and  contributions  that  have 
been  made  by  our  public-spirited  men  for  entertaining  people  who 
come  to  our  state  for  health  and  recreation  during  the  summer  months ; 
and  among  these  great  hotels  you  will  be  shown  the  most  luxurious 
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hotel  in  the  world,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Washington,  a  contribution 
of  one  of  New  Hampshire's  sons,  in  honor  of  his  regard  for  the 
old  state.  You  will  look  upon  the  great  stone  face,  known  as  the  "Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,"  hung  out  in  our  granite  hills,  silently  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  the  grandest  product  of  New  Hampshire  is 
men  and  women. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  your  association  will  be  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  us.  We  refer  with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that  contests 
between  labor  and  capital  in  New  Hampshire  have  been  very  rare  in 
the  past.  We  feel  that  the  conflicts  which  have  occurred  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  largely  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
by  both  parties  of  the  exact  condition  of  a£Fairs.  Seldom  has  a  strike 
or  lockout  occurred  anywhere  when  a  full  knowledge  of  conditions 
was  in  the  hands  of  both  parties,  and  even  more  seldom  has  either 
brought  advantage  to  either  party  when  conditions  made  such  action 
unwarranted.  I  believe  that  this  association  is  performing  a  grand, 
patriotic  duty  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics — one 
that  is  for  the  welfare  of  both  employer  and  employee,  as  well  as  for 
the  people  in  general,  and  one  that  will  avert  a  repetition  of  many  of 
the  serious  conflicts  that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  your  sessions  will  be  pleasant ;  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  this  a  congenial  place  in  which  to  meet ;  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  so  well  pleased  with  your  stay  here  that  you  will 
come  again  and  hold  another  session  in  the  not  very  far  distant  fu- 
ture ;  and  if  while  you  are  here  you  are  attracted  to  some  spot  in  New 
Hampshire  upon  which  you  will  decide  to  make  your  permanent 
home,  your  welcome  will  be  even  more  cordial.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention. 

President  Wright  :  We  are  also  glad  to  have  with  us  this  morn- 
ing the  mayor  of  the  good  city  of  Concord,  Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning, 
whom  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you. 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME   BY  THE   MAYOR  OF   CONCX)RD, 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Cobnimo. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  To  welcome 
you  here  at  this  time  is  a  sincerely  pleasant  duty,  as  far  removed  from 
the  perfunctory  as  possible.  I  do  welcome  you  most  heartily  in  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  excellent  judgment  you  have  shown  in  the  selection  of 
Concord  as  the  place  of  your  annual  reunion.  We  are  certainly  proud 
of  such  discrimination,  for  I  understand  there  were  rival  candidates 
for  the  honor  of  your  presence. 
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We  appreciate  the  compliment  that  your  coming  here  implies.  We 
extend  to  you  our  warmest  hospitality,  and  we  promise  you  a  delight- 
ful sojourn.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  your  organization 
you  have  selected  one  of  the  smallest  cities  in  the  United  States  for 
your  meetings;  small,  I  mean,  as  regards  population,  for  it  does  not 
exceed  22,000;  yet,  as  regards  area.  Concord  is  a  giant — in  fact,  I 
may  say  that  Concord  is  the  epitome  of  the  state  to  which  the  gov- 
ernor has  referred.  Here  are  hills,  valleys,  intervales,  granite  ledges, 
rocks,  gardens,  lawns^  forests,  farms,  beautiful  parks,  plunging  rivers, 
gleaming  lakes,  covering  in  all  an  area  of  43,000  acres.  In  fact,  when 
we  take  bigness  into  consideration,  Concord,  according  to  the  last 
census,  is  the  ninth  city  in  the  country. 

But,  gentlemen,  Concord  is  distinguished  for  something  besides 
smallness  of  population  and  greatness  of  land  area.  Concord  has 
been  the  scene  of  human  activities  ever  since  1725.  As  New  Eng- 
land towns  go.  Concord  is  among  the  oldest  outside  of  those  along 
the  seacoast.  Accustomed  as  you  gentlemen  are  to  the  rapid  and 
extraordinary  growth  of  cities,  Concord's  slow  advancement  may  ap- 
l^ear  surprising.  Twenty-two  thousand  inhabitants  after  179  years 
is  almost  unpatriotic  and  un-American,  yet  it  never  occurs  to  us  to 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  the  record.  You  have  looked  upon  magnifi- 
cent waterfalls  below  the  city,  and  you  will  see  falls  above  the  city  ; 
yet,  so  far  as  Concord  is  concerned,  the  plunge  in  the  Merrimack  has 
meant  but  little  to  our  business  growth.  The  music  of  the  loom  and 
the  spindle  is  not  for  our  ears.  Concord  is  a  community  that  might 
suggest  to  the  stranger  material  inertness  and  popular  indifference, 
yet  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  We  illustrate  the  maxim  of 
'*Much  in  Little"  ;  in  other  words,  our  Concord  industries  are  aggre- 
gations of  small  but  brisk  industries  which  in  the  final  results  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  figure.  We  have  more  than  a  hundred  indus- 
tries, with  a  capital  reaching  $4,500,000,  whose  output  is  almost  $7,- 
500,000.  Concord  has  3500  wage-earners,  whose  wages  come  to  nearly 
$2,000,000  annually.  As  you  go  about  the  city,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
impressed  with  the  neat  and  thrifty  aspect  of  things.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  number  of  inhabitants,  22,000,  bear  also  in  mind  the  fact 
that  more  than  11,000  of  Concord's  population  have  savings-bank  de- 
posits, amounting  to  $5,000,000.  It  is  things  like  this  that  explain 
the  city's  progress  and  stability.  Concord,  not  having  great  textile 
factories,  has  been  spared  the  shock  of  rapidly  increasing  citizenship ; 
the  growth,  though  slow,  has  been  sure. 

But,  gentlemen,  enough  of  statistics.  Concord  is  a  typical  New 
England  city,  one  of  the  few  left.  It  possesses  the  evidences  of  met- 
ropolitan  life  without  the  hard  accompaniments  of  the  metropolis. 
No  hideous  poverty  mars  the  community.    Nearly  all  are  happy  and 
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well-to-do.  **Law,  Education,  Religion,"  is  the  motto  in  the  city 
seal,  put  there  long  ago ;  yet  so  well  have  our  people  kept  the  mean- 
ing of  the  motto,  that  it  has  never  meant  more  than  it  means  to-day. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  respecting  Concord  I  have  said  be- 
cause Concord  deserves  it  and  because  I  knew  that  you  would  like  to 
hear  it.  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  whom  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
represent,  I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  anticipate  pleasant  recol- 
lections^f  your  visit  to  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire. 


RESPONSE   BY  THE   PRESIDENT  OP   THE  ASSOCIATION, 
Hon.  Cabboll  D.  Wright. 

Your  Excellency  and  your  Honor:  On  behalf  of  the  convention, 
T  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  hospitable  welcome,  and  I  assure 
you  that  we  accept  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  courtesies 
which  you  have  extended.  New  Hampshire  is  just  what  you  have 
said  it  is.  It  was  settled  by  very  strong  people,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  some  Irish  blood  in  our  veins  will  know  by  the  names  of  the 
towns  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  New  Hampshire  that  the 
old  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  left  his  mark  on  this  state.  Towns 
like  Antrim  and  Londonderry  and  others  that  were  brought  over 
from  Scotland  and  from  the  north  of  Ireland  testify  to  the  character 
of  the  settlers  and  pioneers  of  this  good  old  state.  We  come,  your 
excellency,  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Your  cordial 
invitation,  with  that  of  his  honor,  the  mayor,  and  some  exceedingly 
seductive  statements  made  by  your  commissioner  of  labor  relative  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  made  it  a  necessity,  almost, 
for  us  to  come  to  New  Hampshire  in  competition  with  the  far- off 
state  of  California,  where  the  laws  are  not  so  strict  and  where  we 
should  have  been  subjected  to  some  temptation. 


CONSANGUINITY  OP  LABOR  AND  EDUCATION. 

Aa  address  by  William  J.  Tuckbb,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmoath  College, 
HaDover,  N.  H. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  nature  of  some  reflections  upon  the 
mind  of  the  wage-earner — an  expression  which  I  borrow  from  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  recent  book  by  John  Mitchell  on  organized 
labor:  "The  average  wage-earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
remain  a  wage-earner."*    I  would  not  take  this  generalization  in  any 

*The  paragraph  from  which  this  qaotation  is  made  is  as  follows :  **  The  ayerage  wage-earner 
has  made  ap  his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a  wage-earner.  He  has  given  np  the  hope  of  a  king 
dom  to  come,  where  he  himself  will  be  a  capitalist,  and  he  asks  that  the  reward  for  his  work  be 
given  to  him  as  a  working  man.  Singly,  he  has  been  too  weak  to  enforce  his  just  demands,  and 
he  has  sought  strength  in  union,  and  has  associated  himself  into  organisations," 
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unqualified  way.  The  author  has  himself  qualified  it  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "average."  But  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  it  is,  I 
think,  the  most  serious  statement  which  has  been  made  of  late  con- 
cerning the  social  life  of  the  country,  for  it  purports  to  be  the  state- 
ment of  a  mental  fact.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  conditions  affecting  the  wage-earner  were  becoming  fixed  condi- 
tions, that  would  have  been  a  statement  of  grave  impott,  but  quite 
different  from  the  one  made.  Here  is  an  interpretation  of  the  mind 
of  the  wage-earner,  from  one  well  qualified  to  give  an  interpretation 
of  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  wage-earner  has  reached  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  he  accepts  the  fixity  of  his  condition.  Having  reached 
this  state  of  mind,  the  best  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  organize  the 
wage-earner  into  a  system  through  which  he  may  gain  the  greatest 
advantage  possible  within  his  accepted  limitations.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  take  issue  with  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  (I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  trade- unions),  but  I  do  not  like  the  major  premise  of  the 
argument.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  it  was  altogether  true. 
And  in  so  far  as  it  is  true — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we  are  confronted 
by  this  mental  fact — I  believe  that  we  should  address  ourselves  to  it 
quite  as  definitely  as  to  the  physical  facts  which  enter  into  the  labor 
problem. 

If  "the  average  wage-earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  re- 
main a  wage-earner,"  we  have  a  new  type  of  solidarity,  new  at  least  to 
this  country.  No  other  man  amongst  us  has  made  up  his  mind  to  ac- 
cept  his  condition.  The  majority  of  men  are  accepting  the  conditions 
of  their  daily  work,  but  it  is  not  an  enforced  acceptance.  This  is  true 
of  the  great  body  of  people  engaged  in  farming,  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits,  and  in  most  of  the  underpaid  professional  employments. 

In  the  social  order,  one  of  two  things  must  be  present  to  create  a 
solidarity — pride  or  a  grievance.  An  aristocracy  of  birth  is  welded 
together  by  pride.  It  perpetuates  itself  through  the  increasing  pride 
of  each  new  generation.  An  aristocracy  is  an  inheritance,  not  of 
wealth,  for  some  "families"  are  very  poor,  but  of  an  assured  state  of 
mind.  An  aristocrat  does  not  have  to  make  up  his  mind  ;  it  has  been 
made  up  for  him.  An  aristocracy  is  in  this  respect  entirely  different 
from  a  plutocracy.  *  A  plutocracy  is  at  any  given  time  merely  an  ag- 
gregation of  wealth.  People  are  struggling  to  get  into  it  and  are  con- 
tinually falling  out  of  it.  There  is  no  mental  repose  in  a  plutocracy. 
It  is  a  restless,  struggling,  disintegrating  mass.  It  has  no  inherent 
solidarity. 

Next  to  pride,  the  chief  source  of  solidarity  is  a  grievance.  The 
solidarity  may  be  transient  or  permanent.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the 
sense  of  grievance  lasts.     Sometimes  the  sense  of  grievance  is  worn 
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out ;  then  you  have  to  invent  some  other  term  than  solidarity  to  ex- 
press the  deplorable  condition  into  which  a  mass  of  people  may  fall. 
But  whenever  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  wide-spread  and  perma- 
nent it  deepens  into  a  grievance  which  creates  solidarity.  The  human 
element  involved  is  at  work  to  intensify  and  to  perpetuate  itself. 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  "  the  average  wage-earner  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a  wage-earner,''  the  saying  assumes  un- 
willingness on  his  part,  the  sense  of  necessity,  and  therefore  a  griev- 
ance which,  as  it  is  communicated  from  man  to  man,  creates  a 
solidarity.  If  you  can  eliminate  the  grievance,  you  break  up  the 
solidarity.  The  wage-earner  then  becomes,  like  the  farmer,  the  trader, 
the  schoolmaster,  a  man  of  a  given  occupation.  The  fact  of  the  great 
number  of  wage-earners  signifies  nothing  in  a  social  sense,  unless 
they  are  bound  together  by  a  grievance,  unless  they  have  made  up 
their  mind  to  some  conclusion  which  separates  them  from  the  com- 
munity at  large  or  the  body  politic. 

We  have  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  most  advanced  question  con- 
cerning "labor,"  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this  mental 
fact  which  Mr.  Mitchell  asserts.  What  can  be  done  to  so  affect  "the 
mind  of  the  wage-earner"  that  it  will  not  work  toward  that  kind  of 
solidarity  which  will  be  of  injury  to  him  and  to  society  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  obvious  that  a  greater  freedom  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  wage-earner  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  betterment 
of  his  condition.  This  betterment  of  condition  is  the  one  and  final 
object  of  the  trade-union.  I  doubt  if  one-half  of  that  which  the  trade- 
union  has  gained  for  the  wage-earner  could  have  been  gained  in 
any  other  way.  I  doubt  if  one-quarter  of  the  gain  would  have  been 
reached  in  any  other  way.  Trade-unionism  is  the  business  method 
of  effecting  the  betterment  of  the  wage-earner  under  the  highly  or- 
ganized  conditions  of  the  modern  industrial  world.  But  trade-union- 
ism at  its  best  must  do  its  work  within  two  clear  limitations. 

In  the  first  place,  every  advance  that  trade-unionism  tries  to  make 
in  behalf  of  the  wage-earner  as  such  finds  a  natural  limit.  The  prin- 
ciple of  exclusiveness,  of  separate  advantage,  is  a  limited  principle. 
At  a  given  point,  now  here,  now  there,  it  is  sure  to  react  upon  itself, 
or  to  be  turned  back.  Organization  meets  opposing  organization. 
Public  interests  become  involved.  Moral  issues  are  raised.  The  co- 
operating sympathy  of  men,  which  can  always  be  counted  upon  in 
any  fair  appeal  to  it,  turns  at  once  into  rebuke  and  restraint  if  it  is 
abused.  The  wage-earner  in  a  democracy  will  never  be  allowed  to 
get  far  beyond  the  average  man  through  any  exclusive  advantages 
which  he  may  attempt  through  organization. 

In  the  second  place,  trade-unionism  can  deal  with  the  wage-earner 
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only  as  a  wage-earaer,  and  he  is  more  than  a  wage-earner.  There 
oomes  a  time  when  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  wages.  The  better- 
ment of  his  condition  creates  wants  beyond  those  which  it  satisfies. ' 
The  growing  mind  of  the  wage-earner,  like  anybody's  growing  mind, 
seeks  to  widen  its  environment.  It  wants  contact  with  other  kinds 
of  minds.  When  once  it  becomes  aware  of  its  provincialism  it  tries 
to  escape  from  it — a  fact  which  is  clearly  attested  in  the  broadening 
social  and  political  relations  of  the  stronger  labor  leaders. 

But  while  I  believe  that  trade-unionism  is  the  business  method  of 
enlarging  the  mind  of  the  wage-earner  through  the  betterment  of  his 
condition,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  use  or  adaptation 
of  other  means  which  may  give  it  freedom  and  expansion.  One 
means  of  preventing  a  narrow  and  exclusive  soliditary  of  wage-earners 
is  greater  identification  on  their  part  with  the  community  through 
the  acquisition  of  local  property.  Mobility  is,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  wage-earner,  the  source  of  his  strength. 
He  can  easily  change  to  his  interest.  No  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
his  fixity.  He  can  put  himself  without  loss  into  the  open  market. 
He  can  avail  himself  at  once  of  the  highest  market  price,  provided 
his  change  of  place  does  not  affect  injuriously  his  fellow  workers  in 
the  union  —  an  exception  of  growing  concern. 

But  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  labor  the  wage-earner  gains 
the  privilege  of  localizing  himself,  and  in  so  doing  he  takes  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  full  and  free  citizenship.  A  good  deposit  in 
a  savings-bank  adds  to  his  social  value,  but  that  value  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  exchanging  it  for  a  good  house. 

I  am  aware  that  in  advancing  the  acquisition  of  local  property  I 
touch  upon  the  large  and  as  yet  undetermined  question  of  the  de- 
centralization of  labor.  If  the  great  cities  are  to  be  the  home  of  the 
industries,  then  this  idea  can  be  realized  in  only  a  partial  degree 
through  suburban  homes.  But  if  the  industries  are  to  seek  out  or 
establish  smaller  centers,  then  the  wage-earner  has  the  opportunity  to 
become  more  distinctly  and  more  conspicuously  a  citizen. 

Another  means  of  giving  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  wage- earn- 
ing population  in  place  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  is  by 
giving  to  it  ready  access  to  the  higher  educatiop.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  former  experience  of  the  New  England  farmer  and  the 
present  experience  of  the  Western  farmer  should  not  be  repeated  in 
the  family  of  the  intelligent  wage-earner.  The  sons  of  the  New 
England  farmer  who  were  sent  to  college  identified  their  families  with 
the  state  and  church  and  with  all  public  interests.  They  lifted  the 
family  horizon.  I  have  said  that  this  experience  may  be  repeated  in 
the  families  of  the  wage-earner.     It  is  being  repeated.     Let  me  give 
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you  an  illustration  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  students  at  Dart- 
mouth are  divided  about  as  follows,  according  to  the  occupation  of 
their  fathers :  Forty  per  cent,  are  the  sons  of  business  men,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  professional  men,  fifteen  per  cent,  oi  farmers;  of  the 
remaining  thirty  per  cent.,  more  than  half  are  the  sons  of  wage-earners. 
The  per  cent,  from  the  shops  now  equals  that  from  the  farm.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  proportion  will  hold  in  most  of  our  Eastern  colleges 
and  universities.  The  home  of  the  wage-earner  is  becoming  a  re- 
cruiting ground  for  higher  education  which  no  college  can  afford 
to  overlook.  As  Professor  Marshall,  the  English  economist,  has 
said,  "Since  the  manual-labor  classes  are  four  or  five  times  as  numer- 
ous as  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  than 
half  of  the  best  natural  genius  that  is  born  into  the  country  belongs 
to  them."  And  from  this  statement  he  goes  on  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  "there  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the 
national  wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which  allows  genius 
which  happens  to  be  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  expend  itself  in 
lowly  work."  So  much  for  the  necessity  of  fresh,  virile  and  self- 
supporting  stock  to  the  higher  education,  if  it  is  to  discharge  its  ob- 
ligation to  society.  Virility  is  as  necessary  to  educational  progress 
as  it  is  to  industrial  progress.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  make  blue 
blood  out  of  red  blood  than  it  is  to  make  red  blood  out  of  blue  blood. 
The  reaction  from  the  higher  education  upon  the  family  of  the  wage- 
earner  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  no  one  can  doubt  its  broadening  infiuence. 
As  the  representatives  of  these  families  became  more  numerous  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  as  they  have  time  to  make  a  place 
for  themselves  in  all  the  great  callings,  they  will  of  necessity  lift  those 
whom  they  represent  toward  their  own  level.  Some  of  them  will 
become  captains  of  industry.  I  believe  that  in  that  capacity  they  will 
also  become  leaders  of  labor.  For,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  settlement 
of  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be  more  and  more,  not  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  away  from  one  another,  but  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  toward  one  another.  The 
industrial  world  is  becoming  a  great  school  in  which  men  must  learn 
to  practice  the  industrial  virtues.  And  among  these  virtues  I  put, 
next  to  honesty  in  wcJrk  and  in  the  wage  of  work,  and  absolute  fidelity 
in  keeping  agreements  at  any  cost,  that  sense  of  justice  which  comes 
of  the  ability  to  put  one's  self  in  another's  place.  When  we  have  oapi- 
talists  and  leaders  of  labor,  it  must  be  both  at  one  and  the  same  time^ 
who  are  really  able  "to  reason  together,"  we  shall  have  industrial 
peace.     This  will  mean  arbitration  at  first  hand. 

I  mention  another  source  of  freedom  and  breadth  and  power  to  the 
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wage-earner — a  eouroe  which  is  common  to  all — namely, satisfaction  in 
his  work.  The  wage  is  not  and  never  can  be  the  sufficient  reward  of 
labor.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  salary  as  of  the  wage.  The  diflFer- 
ence  at  present  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  person  on  a  low  salary  is  apt 
to  take  more  satisfaction  in  his  work  than  the  person  on  a  high  wage 
— the  school-teacher  on  $800  or  $1000  a  year,  in  distinction  from 
the  mechanic  on  four  or  six  dollars  a  day.  The  present  ambition  of 
the  high  wage-earner  seems  to  incline  more  to  the  pecuniary  rewards 
of  his  work  than  to  the  work  itself.  Doubtless  this  tendency  is  due 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  wage-earner  is  brought  into 
constant  and  immediate  contact  with  the  money-making  class.  He 
sees  that  the  value  of  the  industry  is  measured  chiefly  by  its  profits. 
Sometimes  the  profits  are  flaunted  in  his  face.  At  all  times  the  thing 
most  in  evidence  to  him  is  money.  I  deprecate  this  constant  com- 
parison between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  The  comparison  were 
far  better  taken  between  the  workman  and  the  other  men  whose  chief 
reward  is  not  money.  The  old-time  professions  still  live  and  main- 
tain their  position  through  a  certain  detachment  from  pecuniary 
rewards.  The  exceptional  doctor  may  receive  large  fees,  but  his  pro- 
fession forbids  him  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  any  discovery  which  he 
may  make  in  medicine.  The  exceptional  minister  may  receive  a  large 
salary,  but  his  profession  puts  the  premium  upon  self-denying  work. 
Even  the  law  is  more  distinctively  represented  by  the  moderate  salary 
of  the  average  judge  than  by  the  retainer  of  the  counsel  for  a  wealthy 
corporation.  The  skilled  workman,  the  artisan,  belongs  with  these 
men,  not  with  the  money-makers.  In  allowing  himself  to  be  com- 
mercialized he  enters  upon  a  cheap  and  unsatisfying  competition. 
His  work  is  an  art,  and  he  has  the  possible  reward  of  the  artist.  Under 
medievalism  the  guild  and  the  university  were  not  far  apart.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  relation  restored  and  extended. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  unskilled  laborer. 
There  is  a  point  below  which  it  is  impossible  to  idealize  labor.  The 
man  who  works  in  ceaseless  and  petty  monotony,  and  under  physical 
discomfort  and  danger,  cannot  do  anything  more  than  to  earn  an  hon- 
est livelihood,  if,  indeed,  he  receives  the  living  wage.  But  he  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  advanced  wage-earner  of  our  day  as  he  is  from 
any  of  the  well-supported  and  well-rewarded  classes.  For  him  we  are 
all  bound  to  work,  and  to  act,  and  to  think — not  as  an  object  of  our  char- 
ity, but  as  a  part  of  our  industrial  brotherhood ;  and  whenever  a  great 
labor  leader,  be  he  John  Bums  or  John  Mitchell,  goes  to  his  relief 
and  tries  to  give  him  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  standing,  we 
should  count  it  not  a  duty  but  an  honor  to  follow  the  leading ;  but 
equally  do  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  and  an  honor  that,  as  the  wage-earner 
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advances  in  intelligence,  in  pecuniary  reward,  and  in  position,  be 
should  take  his  place  without  any  reservation  whatever  among  those 
who  are  trying  to  meet  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  citizenship 
in  a  democracy. 

I  have  not  attempted,  gentlemen,  to  enter  at  all  in  this  brief  dis- 
cussion  into  the  technical  aspects  of  your  work,  but  I  am  aware  that 
I  have  covered  ground  entirely  familiar  to  you.  Very  likely  your 
broader  judgment  and  clearer  insight  into  details  may  modify  some 
of  my  positions  or  make  them  untenable.  But  viewing  the  present 
disposition  and  purpose  of  the  best-intentioned  leaders  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor,  with  many  of  whom  you  have  to  do,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  avowed  object  is  not  commensurate  with  their  oppor- 
tunity.  I  am  convinced  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  mind  of 
the  wage-earner,  if  it  represents  a  present  fact,  ought  to  suggest  a 
duty  toward  the  mind  of  labor.  That  duty  is  to  give  it  freedom, 
breadth,  expansion ;  to  incorporate  it  into  the  common  mind  of  as- 
piration and  hope,  the  American  type  of  mind.  In  saying  this  I  do 
not  overlook  or  minimize  the  imperative  duty  of  raising  the  lowest 
wage-earner  to  the  highest  place  to  which  he  can  be  lifted,  and  of 
giving  a  future  to  his  children  and  to  his  children's  children.  I 
would  urge,  in  the  full  apostolic  sense,  the  old  apostolic  injunction — 
"We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."  But 
I  would  not  stop  with  this  duty.  I  would  make  the  wage-earner,  as 
he  grows  strong,  a  helper  all  round ;  a  partner  in  all  the  serious  work 
of  the  republic ;  an  active  power  in  that  commonwealth  which  draws 
no  line  within  the  wants  or  hopfes  of  man. 


Mr.  Bealin  (superintendent  free  employment  ofiice.  New  York 
city ) :  I  would  like  to  ask  President  Tucker  a  question.  In  speaking 
of  the  advantages  of  higher  education  when  obtained  by  the  children 
of  wage- workers,  the  paper  read  would  leave  the  impression  that  this 
advantage  would  create  a  kind  of  messenger  of  peace  between  the  two 
classes  of  society — between  the  employing  class  and  the  employed. 
While  I  am  in  favor  of  education,  I  rather  think  there  is  danger  that, 
instead  of  the  boy  who  goes  from  the  home  of  the  wage- worker  to  col- 
lege remaining  in  contact  and  in  sympathy  with  his  family  in  all 
things,  in  spirit  and  in  body,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  his  low  origin,  and  that  in  after-life  he  would  not  be  found  associ- 
ating with  the  people  of  his  birth  and  of  his  early  environment;  that 
he  would  be  in  the  opposite  class,  doing  injury  instead  of  service  in 
a  great  many  instances.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  result  in  his 
getting  in  on  the  outer  edge  of  what  is  called  our  better  class,  and 
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that  this  would  create  a  cleavage  between  the  son  and  his  father  and 
between  the  child  and  the  home. 

President  Tucker  :  I  will  give  a  single  illustration  of  what  lies 
within  my  observation.  I  have  said  that  at  Dartmouth  perhaps  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  our  students  are  sons  of  wage-earners.  In  connection  with 
our  graduating  exercises  is  a  social  reception,  at  which  the  students 
very  generally  bring  their  friends,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
has  touched  me  more  than  the  invariable  custom  of  these  men  in 
bringing  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  introducing  them  with  a  loy- 
alty and  a  pride  into  the  class  of  people  variously  represented  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment  and  with  the  utmost  naturalness.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  I  do  not  see  the  danger  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  I  understand  entirely  what  the  possibilities  are  in 
that  direction ;  but  if  the  training  of  our  colleges  is  to  take  the  snob- 
bery out  of  men  and  quicken  their  sympathy,  I  think  that  this  result 
ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  son  of  the  wage-earner  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  son  of  anybody.  It  is  all  in  the  atmosphere,  I 
think  —  in  the  manner  in  which  colleges  go  about  their  work  and  the 
way  in  which  they  create  or  fail  to  create  a  social  democracy. 

Maryland  (Mr.  Schonfaber,  assistant  commissioner):  While  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to  say 
one  word.  I  think  the  teachings  of  labor  organizations  for  the  past 
forty  years  have  been  on  the  lines  discussed  and  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Tucker.  I  know  of  one  organization,  particularly,  which  was 
very  strong  and  powerful  in  this  country  at  one  time,  and  which 
made  its  basic  principle  education,  and  which  had  for  the  first  plank 
of  its  platform  some  such  suggestion  as  that  offered  by  President 
Tucker.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  but  move 
that  the  convention  extend  its  thanks  to  President  Tucker  for  his 
very  excellent  paper,  and  that  it  be  spread  in  full  on  the  minutes  of 
our  convention  and  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

President  Wright  :  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Schonfarber,  all  the 
labor  organizations  have  in  their  platforms  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
education. 

New  York  ( Mr.  McMackin ) :  I  feel  more  than  pleased  with  the 
address  that  has  been  delivered.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
that  have  been  delivered  before  this  Association  since  I  became  a 
member  of  it,  and  is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  discussion  we  had  at 
St.  Louis — if  you  will  allow  your  minds  to  travel  back — and  that 
was  brought  up  by  my  friend  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Johnson).  The 
paper,  if  it  shows  anything,  shows  what  all  men  who  take  any  inter- 
est in  reform  most  have  recognized  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps — that 
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there  is  a  growing  affinity  between  the  toiler  and  the  university  man ; 
and  that  sympathy,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  one  of  the  great  saving 
qualities  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  fact  to-day  that  if  we  can  only 
centralize  thought  in  the  subject,  if  we  can  only  bring  together  the 
minds  of  the  university  man  and  the  laboring  man  and  the  enlight- 
ened employer,  we  will  do  more  to  solve  what  is  termed  the  labor 
question  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  people  on  this  earth.  We 
are  doing  the  most  now.  I  think  the  question  which  Mr.  Bealin 
brings  up — the  tendency  of  the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  above  his  own 
immediate  relatives — will  fade  away  in  the  light  that  education  gives 
him ;  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  of  his  parents  or  of  his  home ;  that 
the  poverty-stricken  parents  are  in  that  condition,  not  through  any 
fault  of  their  own,  but  for  the  want  of  a  common  understanding;  that 
is  due  to  a  false  system  of  economy,  and  hence  the  child's  natural  af- 
finities ought  to  grow  stronger  as  his  education  is  broadened.  I  think, 
in  that  way,  the  paper  is  one  of  the  best,  and  I  am  deeply  thankful 
to  the  president  of  Dartmouth  College  for  delivering  it  here  to-day. 

President  Wright  :  I  may  say,  generally,  that  I  would  like  to 
supplement  President  Tucker's  observation  by  my  own  experience 
in  the  new  college  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside.  More 
than  three-quarters  of  the  students  are  sons  of  mechanics.  That  is 
naturally  so  in  a  city  like  Worcester,  devoted,  as  it  is,  to  skilled 
trades.  I  notice  that  those  young  men  introduce  me  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers  with  as  much  pride  and  with  as  little  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion as  the  sons  of  more  wealthy  parents.  And  this  other  observa- 
tion may  be  made :  Not  one  of  us  knows  of  any  man  or  woman  who 
is  struggling  to  secure  a  living — our  immigrants,  if  you  please — who 
does  not  wish  his  or  her  sons  and  daughters  to  have  an  education  of 
which  they  were  deprived.  I  think  that  is  the  very  strongest  feeling 
among  people  who  have  to  work — who  are,  perhaps  on  account  of  lack 
of  training,  obliged  to  work  with  their  hands.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bealin]  remarked,  there  are  times  when 
a  broader  education  produces  a  certain  kind  of  restlessness  and  dis- 
content, but  it  is  the  discontent  that  comes  of  knowledge  of  past  con- 
ditions and  that  spurs  them  on  to  newer  and  higher  ambitions.  I 
think,  as  Mr.  McMackin  remarked,  that  the  affinity  between  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  colleges  and  universities  is  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  We  have  discussed  that  in  some  of  our  conventions,  es- 
pecially in  the  one  at  St.  Louis.  While  forty  or  fifty  years  ago — 
maybe  less — there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  the 
toilers  of  society  antagonistic  to  universities  and  colleges,  that  was 
because  the  colleges  and  the  universities  felt  that  they  were  the 
sole  custodians  of  knowledge.     The  attitude  of  all  higher  institutions 
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of  learning  to-day  is  the  reverse  of  that,  and  every  college  that  hopes 
to  advance  its  work  feels  incumbent  upon  it  to  show  that  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  public  at  large,  and  aims  to  do  something  for  the 
public  beyond  what  it  does  under  its  curriculum  and  for  its  students 
alone.  I  believe  that  is  true  of  all  progressive  colleges.  President 
Tucker  observes  that  it  is  true  at  Dartmouth.  I  think  the  little  danger 
which  comes  from  the  old  adage  **A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing"  can  be  relieved  only  by  more  knowledge,  which  will  show 
that  knowledge  is  not  a  dangerous  thing,  but  something  advantageous 
to  the  one  that  possesses  it. 

Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Pidgin ) :  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
and  much  impressed  by  the  paper  read  by  the  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  I  think  that  we,  as  officers  of  the  labor  bureaus 
of  the  country,  can  do  something  to  ascertain  whether  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell  and  quoted  by  President  Tucker  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  if  we  should  send  out  letters  to  these  wage-eamers  in 
their  respective  states  and  ask  them  the  question  whether  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  condition  —  whether  they  were  contented  to  re- 
main wage-eamers  and  satisfied  to  have  their  children  remain  so — we 
would  get  broad  light  on  the  subject.  I  feel  sure,  in  Massachusetts, 
I  should  find  that  in  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  there  is  certain  con- 
tentment with  their  condition  as  being  the  best  possible  at  the  present 
time,  but  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  something  better  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  As  an  illustration :  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  English  high  school,  in  Boston.  There  has  been  a 
great  change  in  that  school — in  the  nationalities  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing it.  Two  years  ago  I  was  interested  in  one  of  the  classes  from 
that  school.  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  its  prominent  mem- 
bers. At  the  time  of  the  graduation  of  the  class  I  found  that  five  of 
the  leading  scholars  bore  Jewish  or  Italian  names,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  was  a  Russian  Jew,  who  had  made  his  preparation  to  go  to 
Harvard.  His  father  was  a  comparatively  poor  man,  yet  he  recog- 
nized  the  necessity  of  pushing  his  children  forward  in  this  country, 
and  was  economizing  in  every  way  to  put  his  son  through  college.  I 
think  that  can  be  taken  as  a  pretty  strong  indication  that  the  new 
immigrants  to  this  country  have  strongly  in  their  minds  the  idea  that 
their  children  ought  to  occupy  much  better  positions  than  them- 
selves, and  are  not  satisfied  to  be  simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  as  in  the  olden  days. 

Mr.  North  (census  office) :  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  the 
commendation  which  has  been  given  President  Tucker's  address.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  what  he  said.  I  think  it  will  have  more 
infiuence   because  of  his  candid  statement  of  personal  sympathy 
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with  the  irade-union  idea.  Starting  with  that  statement,  his  address 
is  one  which  .ought  to  be  read  and  circulated  among  the  trade- 
unionists  themselves.  I  believe  he  is  entirely  right  in  controverting 
John  Mitchell's  statement  that  the  average  working  man  does  not 
hope  to  lift  himself  above  his  immediate  environment.  That  state- 
ment may  possibly  be  true  of  the  class  of  working  men  with  whom 
John  Mitchell  is  most  familiar — the  miners — the  class  in  which  the 
predominance  of  unskilled  labor  is  the  greatest.  It  certainly  is  not 
true  of  mechanical  labor;  and  in  justification  of  that  statement,  I  am 
able  to  say,  after  a  long  and  intimate  association  with  manufacturers, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  I 
have  known,  particularly  here  in  New  England,  have  been  men  who 
have  come  straight  up  from  the  ranks  of  labor.  President  Tucker's 
suggestion  about  the  relationship  of  education  to  trade-unionism  and 
to  the  future  of  the  working  man  is  potent  to  the  last  degree,  not  so 
much  perhaps  for  the  university  and  the  college,  as  for  the  common 
school  and  the  high  school.  If  there  is  any  danger  in  trade-unionism 
—  and  at  times  it  appears  as  though  there  were  great  danger — that 
danger,  in  my  judgment,  is  going  gradually  to  disappear  through  the 
influence  of  education,  and  the  common  school  and  the  high  school 
are  going  to  be  even  more  potent  than  the  university  in  teaching 
the  trade-unionist  whatever  he  may  yet  have  to  learn  about  his  duties 
to  society.  Trade-unionism  exists  in  no  other  country  where  the  op- 
portunities for  education  are  so  great  as  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
it  is  in  the  United  States  that  the  future  of  trade-unionism  is  the 
most  promising  and  the  most  auspicious. 

President  Wright  :   It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
the  association  at  this  time  Judge  Wallace,  of  Newcastle,  Pa. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 
An  address  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Wallace,  Jadge  of  the  Coanty  Court.  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  Several  weeks 
ago  your  secretary  [Mr.  Clark]  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
city  of  Concord.  At  that  time  I  was  busily  engaged  in  my  work,  and 
informed  him  when  that  was  through  I  would  be  glad  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion and  come  with  him  to  New  Hampshire,  but  that  I  would  put 
one  limitation  upon  my  visit,  which  was  that  I  would  not  be  asked  to 
make  a  speech.  I  talk  for  about  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  I  think 
that  when  I  get  a  vacation  at  the  end  of  those  ten  months  I  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  talk  the  other  two.  But  you  all  know  the  tricks 
your  secretary  will  do,  even  on  his  best  friends.  So  I  am  here  now, 
through  Mr.  Clark's  art,  or  artifice,  and  I  could  not  get  away  without 
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saying  a  few  words  of  appreciation.  This  is  my  first  opportunity  of 
listening  to  any  discussion  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  and 
of  Concord.  I  have  enjoyed  the  visit  I  have  had  with  your  presi- 
dent, and  as  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  reports  from  the  several 
states  I  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  your  work.  Coming 
as  I  do  from  a  thickly  populated  settlement — a  settlement  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  wage-earners— it  is  of  more  importance  to  me. 

As  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  eloquent  address  of  President 
Tucker,  it  raised  some  thoughts  in  my  mind  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  considered ;  and  while  I  am  not  here  to  deliver  any  address  upon 
the  sentiments  that  were  expressed  by  President  Tucker,  or  in  any 
way  to  criticize  that  able  paper,  at  the  same  time  I  feel  like  saying 
what  the  boy  used  to  say:  "Those  are  my  sentiments."  And  when 
President  Tucker  took  up  the  words  of  John  Mitchell — and  I  would 
not  detract  one  jot  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  reputation,  or  his  ability,  or 
his  knowledge  of  the  wage-earner — I  beg  to  diflFer  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
when  he  says  that  the  average  wage-earner  is  contented  or  is  satisfied. 
I  might  say  from  my  experience — and  I  have  been  one  of  them  —  that 
the  average  wage-earner  is,  perhaps,  more  contented  than  any  other 
worker,  be  he  in  a  professional  line  or  not.  In  our  community  the 
average  worker  has  his  home ;  he  owns  it.  The  ownership  of  property 
by  the  worker  is  not  the  exception  but  the  general  rule ;  and  when 
that  worker  finishes  his  daily  toil  and  goes  home  to  meet  his  loving 
wife  and  family,  tired  as  he  is,  and  retires  to  visit  with  them,  with  no 
thought  about  the  work  of  to-morrow,  what  more  could  he  ask  of 
contentment  and  happiness  ?  Compare  him,  if  you  will,  with  the 
man  who  goes  home  from  his  office  or  place  of  business,  with  stocks 
fluctuating  as  they  have  been.  Is  there  contentment  there,  or  is  the 
contentment  in  the  wage- worker's  home  ?    I  need  not  answer. 

But  we  have  these  questions  that  come  before  us  for  the  better- 
ment  of  the  wage-earner,  if  it  can  be  done.  What  means  can  we  sug- 
gest,  if  any,  to  bring  together  the  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner  ? 
Your  Association  has  sought  this  for  years,  and  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  both ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  on  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  some  of  us  who  have  been  elevated  from  the  ranks,  all  these  ques- 
tions coming  before  us  go  back  to  these :  How  can  we  help  them  ? 
How  can  we  bring  about  the  equality  of  the^ masses?  As  President 
Tucker  said  yesterday,  it  is  easier  to  bring  up  the  red  blood  than  to 
bring  down  the  blue.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  any  suggestion 
whereby  we  can  do  away  with  the  red  and  the  blue  blood,  and  have  the 
color  white.  This  is  what  we  ought  to  do — make  one  color,  and  that 
pure  and  white. 
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We,  as  lawyers,  are  taagfat,  and  we  practice,  the  drawing  of  ex- 
am  pies  or  comparisons,  and  those  to  the  extreme,  in  order  to  reach 
our  client's  interest  and  to  show  our  cause  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schonfarber,  in  his  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  cost  of  living,  that  we  do  not  all  live  alike,  and  that 
the  cost  is  not  the  same  in  all  states  or  places.  This  is  true,  and  we 
might  as  well  go  back  to  the  very  center  of  the  cost  of  living — the 
home — when  we  undertake  to  seek  some  means  of  accomplishing  our 
object  of  bringing  the  color  to  white,  because  education  is  what  it 
will  require.  Habits  are  what  it  will  require.  The  common  school, 
as  was  said  yesterday,  is  the  foundation,  you  may  say,  but  that  is 
built  upon  home  training.  From  the  mother  comes  the  first  prin- 
ciples  that  ought  to  be  enlarged  upon.  The  germs  that  are  going  to 
bring  this  color  to  white  ought  to  be  started  in  the  home,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  mother,  carried  from  that  to  the  public  school, 
and  from  that  to  the  high  school.  And  then  we  come  to  the  climax 
when  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  that  I  believe  the 
thing  that  is  going  to  do  more  to  bring  that  color  to  white  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  wage- worker  in  our  universities  and  in  our  colleges. 
Gentlemen  of  this  Association,  I  say  to  you  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  all  we  can  to  induce  our  colleges  and  our  universities  to  bring 
more  of  the  wage-workers  to  collegiate  and  university  education.  I 
said  to  you  a  moment  ago  that  we  seek  extremes  when  we  undertake 
to  show  our  side  of  the  cause. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  different  professions,  the  best  way  to 
show  how  these  habits,  this  education,  will  bring  about  benefits  is  to 
compare  one  of  my  own  profession  with  a  minister  after  they  leave 
college  together.  This  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the 
idea  that  I  hold  in  my  own  mind  of  going  back  to  the  foundation 
and  of  seeing  how  there  can  be  some  means  of  reaching  the  desired 
eflFect.  The  lawyer  and  the  minister  enter  college,  and  they  graduate. 
The  lawyer  goes  to  the  office  or  to  the  law  school,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  bar — the  proudest  day  of  his  life.  The  minister,  after  his  gradu- 
ation,  goes  to  the  seminary  and  is  turned  over  to  a  charge.  The  law- 
yer, gentlemen  of  this  Association,  in  our  state,  and  even  in  our 
community,  does  not  make  a  fortune  the  first  year ;  he  is  fortunate  if 
he  can  make  ends  meet,  without  even  having  much  left  to  purchase 
a  library.  In  that  first  year  the  very  foundation  of  his  success  is 
formed,  because  upon  his  entry  in  his  profession  he  forms  the  habits 
that  make  him  economical,  make  him  careful,  make  him  saving ;  so, 
as  the  years  go  by  and  his  fees  increase,  those  habits  formed  that 
first  year  follow  him  through,  and  when  he  reaches  middle  age  his 
earnings  have  increased,  and  he  has  accumulated  something;  those 
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habits  have  taught  him  to  take  oare  of  those  earnings.  He  lives  in 
the  way  he  started,  and  in  after-years  you  point  to  him  with  sufficient 
of  the  world's  goods  and  with  ability  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

Take  the  minister — and  I  am  speaking  of  the  average,  of  course. 
After  he  leaves  college  and  goes  to  the  semineiry  he  gets  a  salary. 
Circumstances  make  him  keep  up  appearances  and  live  as  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  live.  His  salary  is  constant.  His  living  is  diflFerent  the 
first  year  of  his  life  professional  from  that  of  an  attorney.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  foundation  of  his  future  life  is  formed.  The  habits 
are  there;  they  follow  him,  and  as  he  goes  along  with  an  increased 
salary  those  habits  increase.  He  does  not  have  the  habits  of  frugal- 
ity or  of  carefulness  that  the  lawyer  is  compelled  to  form,  so  that 
when  he  comes  to  the  middle  age  he  must  look  around  and  see 
whether  his  classmate  can  help  him  in  his  old  age.  I  draw  this  il- 
lustration simply  to  lead  you  to  my  idea  of  the  education  of  the  wage- 
worker,  of  the  kind  of  feeling  that  one  ought  to  have  toward  the 
other,  because,  through  this  education,  which  starts  at  the  home  and 
goes  through  the  college,  must  be  some  means  of  helping  us  to  bring 
the  color  to  the  white. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  my 
visit  here.  I  have  learned  much  from  your  proceedings.  This  is  a 
new  experience  to  me ;  I  am  going  home  wiser,  and  with  many  ideas 
to  broaden  me. 


President  Weight  :  The  deputy  secretary  of  internal  aflfairs  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Theodore  B.  Klein,  is  present,  and 
may  desire  to  give  us  some  views  upon  President  Tucker's  paper. 

Mb.  Elein:  Being  but  a  lay  delegate  and  a  visitor,  as  it  were,  I 
only  desire,  as  a  representative  of  the  great  Keystone  state,  to  extend 
the  hand  and  heart  of  our  people,  and  to  express  to  yoli  my  satisfac- 
tion in  joining  in  the  deliberations  of  your  work  here,- which  I  have 
appreciated  very  much,  and  the  memories  of  which  will  go  with  me 
as  long  as  providence  allows  me  to  live  in  this  land;  and  I  trust 
that  your  work  will  go  on,  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  great  re- 
public of  which  we  have  the  honor  of  being  a  part. 

Maryland  (Mr.  Schonfarber) :  There  was  one  part  of  President 
Tucker's  paper  which  struck  me,  as  one  of  the  wage-earning  class, 
and  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  attract  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  members  of  this  convention  but  of  the  entire  country,  and  that  is 
the  very  radical  acknowledgment  of  President  Tucker,  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  from  his  position  as  an 
educator,  that  wages  are  not  all  of  the  compensation  due  the  wage- 
—3 
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earner.  There  ie  very  much  more  due  him,  as  implied  in  the  paper. 
How  much  more  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  say.  But 
this  we  do  know:  that  all  this  republic  is — all  that  this  country  is 
commercially,  patriotically,  and  in  every  other  way  that  can  be  men- 
tioned— is  due  to  the  discontent,  the  energetic  discontent,  of  the 
wage-earner. 

I  want  to  say,  as  an  humble  follower  of  some  of  the  labor  leaders 
in  my  early  youth,  that  I  disagree  with  them  when  they  say  that  the 
wage-earning  class  of  this  country  ever  has  been,  or  is  to-day,  or  ever 
will  be,  content  and  satisfied  with  the  limitations  and  environment 
that  have  been  reached.  The  man  who  digs  in  the  ditch  does  it  with 
the  hope  and  inspiration  nerving  his  arm  that  when  he  has  passed 
away  the  child  who  follows  him  may  be  on  top  of  that  ditch,  super- 
intending the  work.  With  that  inspiration,  he  is  seeking  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  country,  which  are  so 
gloriously  advancing  and  improving,  and  it  is  probably  his  greatest 
pride  to-day  to  see  his  child  able  to  take  a  position  in  life's  struggles 
a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  that  which  he  occupied  when  he  started 
out.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  immigrant,  but  to  the  native  as 
well ;  not  only  to  the  laborer  in  the  city,  but  to  the  farm  laborer  in 
the  country.  It  is  due  to  that  inspiration  that  the  vast  sums  of 
money  are  contributed  daily  and  weekly  and  yearly  by  our  cities  and 
our  states  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  public-school  system.  I  recog- 
nize, probably  as  well  as  others,  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
higher  education,  from  the  cooperative  work  of  college-bred  men  with 
labor  organizations  or  with  men  in  labor's  ranks,  and  I  want  to  say, 
not  only  from  my  experience  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  from  my 
observation  in  other  cities  of  the  country,  that  that  cooperation  has 
been  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  wage-worker  and  to  the  organized 
laboring  men  of  this  country.  The  broad-minded,  liberal  student  of 
the  college  has  gone  into  the  callings  occupied  by  the  wage-earner, 
has  uplifted  him,  and  has  extended  his  hand  and  his  encouragement ; 
and  the  use  of  his  education  in  such  a  way  has  uplifted  the  laboring 
man  and  helped  him  to  build  up  his  defensive  organization,  and  has 
increased  his  aspirations  and  his  hopes  for  his  children.  I  believe 
that  labor  organizations  have  recognized  this  element. 

I  believe  also  that  they  have  recognized  more  than  the  unorgan- 
ized classes,  probably,  the  value  of  education  for  the  children  that  are 
to  come  after  them,  and  for  their  own  benefit  as  well.  I  alluded  yes- 
terday or  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  labor  organization 
had  made  the  ability  to  read  and  write  one  of  the  necessities  before 
becoming  a  member  of  that  organization.  It  went  further  than  that. 
When  a  man  applied  for  membership  in  the  organization,  and  he  was 
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unable  to  read  and  write  by  reason  of  his  environment  or  his  lack  of 
opportunity  in  early  life,  he  was  taught,  before  entering  the  sanctum 
of  the  lodge,  how  to  write  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Some  of  you 
who  were  members  of  that  organization  will  remember  very  well  that 
one  of  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  becoming  a  member — one  of 
the  first  ceremonies,  the  first  real  ceremony,  upon  entering  the  lodge 
room  of  that  organization — was  to  write  your  own  name.  That  was 
certainly  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  education  of  the  masses. 
The  same  organization  had  this  plank,  the  first  plank  in  its  platform  : 
"That  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  should  be  the  standard 
of  individual  and  national  greatness."  Certainly  there  could  be  no 
higher  standard,  and  that  standard  cannot  be  reached  without  educa- 
tion, industrial  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual. 

I  therefore  believe  that  President  Tucker  is  entirely  right  when 
he  says  that  the  discontent  of  the  masses  is  making  this  country 
grow;  and  that  discontent  is  not  particularly  with  the  home  environ- 
ment  which  the  labors  of  the  wage- worker  have  created,  but  the  gen- 
eral discontent  with  lack  of  opportunity  and  the  disadvantages  of 
opportunity  offered  to  the  wage-earner.  He  is  striving  by  means  of 
education  to  secure  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  Judge  Wal- 
lace implied  is  what  we  demand  and  what  the  wage- worker  of  this 
country  only  needs  to  secure  all  that  he  is  entitled  to ;  and  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  more  than  what  he  earns  and  what  he  deserves  by  his 
own  efforts  and  his  own  aspirations. 

Iowa  (Mr.  Brigham):  I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  President  Tuck- 
er's paper,  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him  on  the  whole,  and  hail 
with  delight  the  expression,  by  men  of  President  Tucker's  class,  of 
friendship,  sympathy  and  desire  to  cooperate  with  and  help  the  labor- 
ing man.  But  what  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  morning  in  the 
discussion  of  President  Tucker's  paper  is  the  statement  made  in  regard 
to  laboring  men  owning  their  homes,  and  I  want  to  say  something 
about  what  was  disclosed  to  me  in  the  inquiry  made  in  our  wage- 
earners'  blank  for  the  last  biennial  period,  where  a  man  was  asked : 
"Do  you  own  your  own  home?"  and  replies  were  made  by  the  differ- 
ent craftsmen  who  filled  out  these  blanks.  One  man,  in  reply  to  the 
question  "Do  you  own  your  own  home?"  said:  "Not  on  your  life, 
while  I  work  for  this  company ;  would  not  consider  it  safe  for  a 
station  agent  on  this  line  to  invest  in  property ;  the  wages  are  already 
so  low  that  I  barely  make  a  living,  but  they  would  be  cut  as  soon  as 
the  company  found  I  was  tied."  That  is  one  case.  That  man  was  a 
station  agent  and  telegraph  operator,  a  very  much  overworked  class 
in  our  state.  You  will  notice,  by  looking  at  the  Iowa  tenth  biennial 
report,  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  telegraphers  and  station  agents. 
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What  is  true  of  the  telegrapher  is  also  true  of  the  train  and  engine 
men,  in  railroad  service,  in  a  great  many  oases.  The  fact  that  they 
are  tied  up  in  the  purchase  of  property  on  payments  is  a  powerful 
lever  in  the  hands  of  the  company  to  hold  wages  down  or  prevent  a 
demand  for  an  increase,  and  only  those  who  have  sufficient  amount 
to  make  a  large  payment  down  can  be  induced  to  invest.  Of  the 
wage-earners  of  Iowa,  in  all  crafts,  who  reported  to  the  bureau  for 
1901-02,  only  thirty-three  per  cent,  owned  their  own  homes. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  there  are  some  things  closely  identified 
with  the  trade-union  movement  that  men  in  President  Tucker's  posi- 
tion are  unable  to  learn  or  become  acquainted  with  until  they  have 
rubbed  up  against  the  wage- worker  himself.  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
to  know,  however,  that  we  have  such  men  as  President  Tucker  all 
over  this  land  of  ours,  and  they  are  becoming  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  their  position  and  contributing  their  part  to  the  solution  of 
this  important  question.  I  want  to  say  that  every  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Iowa,  as  also  every  college  and  school  within  the  borders 
of  the  state,  is  communicating  from  time  to  time  with  our  bureau  and 
requesting  all  the  information  and  data  we  are  able  to  furnish  ;  and  we 
are  furnishing  right  along  material  for  debating  societies,  not  only  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  but  in  adjoining  states.  In  my  judgment,  as  a 
member  of  a  trade-union,  I  believe  it  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  that  these  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  education  and  are  in  educational  work  are  taking  hold  with  a 
will  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  but  I  desire  to  add  that 
there  are  still  some  things  in  connection  with  the  trade-union  move- 
ment for  such  gentlemen  to  investigate. 

Indiana  ( Mr.  Johnson )  :  Having  lived  all  my  life  in  the  less 
populous  section  of  our  country  (the  middle  West),  the  question  of 
existence  or  subsistence,  possibly,  has  not  appealed  to  me  with  the 
same  earnestness  it  has  to  those  living  in  the  more  populous  sections, 
where  the  race  for  a  living  would  appear  to  be  a  little  more  strenu- 
ous. I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  address  by  Doctor  Tucker  yesterday 
morning,  the  more  so  because  it  touched  upon  lines  in  harmony  with 
ray  own  experiences.  For  the  greater  part  of  my  active  life  I  have 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  from  this  standpoint  have 
had  to  do  with  young  men  and  women  in  preparing  them  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  life.  From  observation  and  experience  in  this  field,  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as  education  has  to  do  with  the 
life  and  future  success  of  the  boy  or  girl,  much  depends  upon  its  be- 
ing along  proper  lines.  The  tendency  of  all  true  education  is,  or 
at  least  should  be,  to  dignify  labor  of  all  kinds.  Having  studied  the 
labor  question  from  an  educational  standpoint,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
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opinion  that  many  of  the  difficulties  found  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  have  had  their  origin,  primarily,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  man.  We  take  the  boys  and  girls  as  we  find  them,  and  by  edu- 
cation make  them  what  they  should  be ;  it  too  often  happens  that 
they  have  wrong  conceptions  of  life,  and  by  education  and  training 
must  be  brought  to  see  it  in  its  reality.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  hear  of  the  boy,  emerging  from  the  public  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen  or  eighteen,  "seeking  a  position,  or  discussing  the  salary  ques- 
tion," when  in  fact  he  should  be  looking  for  "  work,"  with  a  willingness 
to  do  it  at  such  compensation  as  his  services  are  worth. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  assist  a  young  man,  edu- 
cated in  one  of  our  universities,  in  obtaining  a  place  in  harmony  with 
'his  education.  Everywhere  I  was  confronted  with  the  questions, "  What 
are  his  habits?"  "Does  he  smoke?"  'Does  he  drink?"  "Is  he 
honest?"  The  matter  of  training,  while  regarded,  was  a  secondary 
matter.  Men  whose  business  it  was  to  employ  men  said  their  great- 
est difficulty  was  "in  securing  trustworthy  men ;  young  men  upon 
whom  they  could  rely  to  do  honest,  faithful  service  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  labor."  My  young  man  was  finally  rewarded  in  his  ef- 
forts, by  securing  a  place  as  a  special  apprentice  in  the  motive-power 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  period  of 
apprenticeship  was  for  four  years,  and  his  wage  schedule,  fixed  by 
the  company,  was  from  nine  to  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  the  four  years, 
respectively.  He  completed  his  four  years'  apprenticeship  period  in 
three  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  was  assigned  to  an  im- 
portant position  on  a  salary  basis  of  $900  per  year,  and  now,  after  six 
years  with  the  company,  he  is  sent  back  to  the  same  shop  in  which  he 
began,  with  increased  responsibilities  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  salary.  During  this  period,  not  one  word  ever  passed  bej^tween  him 
aud  his  employers  concerning  his  pay.  In  the  beginning,  he  ac- 
cepted cheerfully  the  compensation  oflFered,  and  every  increase  in 
salary  was  a  recognition  of  his  worth,  brought  about  by  an  interested 
service  shorn  of  all  "  pulls  and  demands."  When  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  advise  young  men  seeking  employment,  I  have  invariably  said 
to  them :  "Leave  out  of  your  consideration  the  question  of  wages. 
Accept  such  a  position  as  by  education  and  training  you  may  be  fitted 
for;  throw  into  it  your  honest  effort  and  time  will  bring  you  your 
reward,  just  as  surely  as  water  seeks  its  level."  Poverty  is  no  barrier 
to  the  energetic  young  man  seeking  to  get  on  in  life,  and  there  can 
be  no  good  excuse  for  his  not  having  by  education  and  training  such 
preparation  as  will  bring  to  him  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  talent 
in  fields  bounded  only  by  his  own  limitations  of  power. 

While  listening  to  President  Tucker  t  was  deeply  impressed  with 
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the  idea  of  contentment,  as  suggested  by  the  quotation  from  John 
Mitchell  relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  average  wage-earner.  Con- 
tent !  Content !  What  a  word !  The  man  who  has  but  little  and  is 
content  with  what  he  has  is,  after  all,  the  really  happy  man.  After 
having  worked  behind  my  desk  all  day,  I  have  gone  home  at  night 
with  my  brain  racked  and  perplexed  with  difficult  problems  before 
me,  and  I  have  envied  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  my  neighbor  who, 
with  his  dinner-pail  in  hand,  covered  with  the  dust  from  the  factory 
or  field,  comes  into  his  modest  home,  sits  down  with  his  family  to  his 
scanty  meal,  it  may  be,  and  for  the  evening  quietly  rests  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  retiring  at  an  early  hour  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sleep  that 
comes  after  a  hard  day's  toil.  I  have  lived  upon  the  farm ;  I  have 
spent  many  hours  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools ;  I  have  worked  in 
the  office  behind  a  desk ;  but  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  those 
I  spent  on  the  farm  doing  farm  work. 

Maryland  ( Mr.  Schonfarber ) :  When  you  find  a  man  who  is  abso- 
lutely contented,  is  he  not  a  dead  man  ? 

Indiana  ( Mr.  Johnson ) :  No,  sir. 

Minnesota  ( Mr.  O'Donnell ) :  Supposing  the  condition  of  aflFairs 
to  be  that  the  young  men  who  start  in  life  by  seeking  employment  of 
railroad  companies  are  so  vast  in  numbers  that  they  come  in  competi- 
tion with  men  who  have  families  to  support :  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  they  should  not  ask  for  wages,  but  should  be  satisfied  with  what 
the  railroad  companies  would  give  them  ?  In  what  position  would 
that  place  men  who  must  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies? 

Indiana  ( Mr.  Johnson) :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer  Mr.  O'Donnell's  question  to  his  satisfaction,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  difficulties  he  mentions  are  largely  imaginative.  The 
burdens  of  life  of  to-day  are  enough  for  me  to  bear,  without  assuming 
those  of  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  question  or  not. 

New  York  (Mr.  McMackin):  There  is  nothing  I  wish  to  say  in 
addition  to  what  I  said  yesterday,  except  in  relation  to  that  quotation 
from  John  Mitchell  as  to  contentment.  It  may  have  applied  to  the 
miners,  with  whom  Mitchell  was  dealing — a  hopeless  class  of  men. 
Our  friend  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Johnson )  talks  of  contentment.  It  is 
a  great  Christian  virtue  to  be  content  with  your  lot,  whatever  and 
wherever  it  is,  but  when  contentment  eliminates  from  the  human  sys- 
tem ambition,  then  the  mere  physical  being  becomes  a  mere  instru- 
ment, and  there  stops  all  progress.  It  is  that  very  element  in  the 
human  system  that  make  our  society;  that  makes  the  progress  we 
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bave  to-day.  Thinking  men  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  man 
is  not  allowed  to  live  as  a  human  being — as  a  rational,  moral,  esthetic 
l)eing — his  animal  instincts  will  get  the  mastery  and  make  of  him  one 
of  those  abnormal  types  that  from  time  to  time  involve  humanity  in 
the  throes  of  revolution. 

And  President  Tacker  opens  up  another  vista,  broad  and  far-reach- 
ing, when  he  says  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborer  is  not  all  that  is  com- 
yig  to  him.  What  does  the  doctor  mean  by  that  ?  Why,  he  must 
mean  that  the  digger  in  the  sewer,  the  railroad  builder,  the  humblest 
man  who  helps  along  progress,  has  some  claim  that  has  not  been  re- 
quited. What  is  that  claim  ?  We  all  know  that  as  population  grows* 
as  it  becomes  dense,  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  all  lines  of 
work,  for  progress,  for  education,  for  everything,  become  less.  We 
supplement  it  by  good  men  founding  colleges,  founding  hospitals, 
founding  all  manner  of  institutions  to  help  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted, 
and  every  other  class.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  this  thing  that 
is  doled  out — this  charity — is  often  what  may  be  justly  termed  the 
unrequited  claim  of  the  workers  ? 

It  is  in  the  solving  of  these  questions,  in  bringing  them  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  that  we  may  hope  to  solve 
what  is  termed  the  labor  question.  When  we  deal,  in  this  same  ques- 
tion, with  how  much  wage  a  man  receives,  and  how  many  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  work,  we  are  dealing  only  with  primary  necessities  of 
life  of  the  animal  man — with  mere  subsistence.  The  AmericanN 
growing  up  to-day  wants  more  than  that ;  his  family  wants  more. 
That  great  desire  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  growing  all  the  time. 
He  wants  recreation;  he  wants  music,  art;  he  wants  all  that  which 
helps  to  brighten  life  and  to  make  life  pleasant. 

The  ideal  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  the  ideal  of  Christianity  as  I  have 
learned  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  between  resignation  and 
happiness  or  contentment.  A  man  may  be  resigned  to  a  hopeless 
condition  of  affairs,  but  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose  that 
because  he  is  resigned  he  is  contented  and  happy.  It  would  still  be 
a  sadder  mistake  to  proclaim  that  Christianity  requires  a  man  to  be 
happy  and  contented  with  a  state  of  things  which  blights  or  stifles  all 
that  is  highest,  all  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  inspiring  in  human 
nature. 

When  you  talk  of  the  happiness  of  the  poor  daily  wage- worker, 
going  home  to  his  little  family  with  his  face  lit  up,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause that  man's  whole  life  is  a  perfect  hell  on  earth  except  the  few 
minutes  that  he  looks  on  the  smiling  faces  of  his  own  children.  The 
slave,  the  exile,  may  be  resigned,  but  who  shall  say  that  he  is  con- 
tented and  happy  ?    Christianity  unshackled  the  slave ;  its  glorious 
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mission  to-day  is  to  emancipate  man  from  the  shackles  of  ambition 
and  greed,  to  direct  and  aid  him  in  the  development  of  his  rational^ 
moral  and  esthetic  nature,  and  thus  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  for 
which  the  creator  destined  him. 

Mr.  Johnson's  ideal  may  be  all  right  in  a  certain  sense,  and  yet 
Christianity  teaches  us  that  the  nominal  wage  that  is  paid  to  the 
laborer  is  not  all  that  is  coming  to  him ;  that  if  I  cannot  find  work 
and  am  hungry,  I  am  justified  in  stealing — taking  by  force,  to  keep 
me  alive.  We  are  getting  beyond  that  sort  of  thing ;  we  are  bettering 
this  condition,  and  any  man  who  can  allow  himself  to  travel  back  will 
be  convinced  of  this.  I  can  go  back  to  1870,  the  year  of  the  first 
strike  that  I  entered  into  in  New  York,  and  when  I  look  back  to  those 
years  and  see  the  vast  progress  that  has  been  made,  though  it  has 
been  slow,  it  is  perfectly  wonderful. 

The  only  reason  we  do  not  progress  here  in  a  more  practical  sense 
is  because  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  common  understanding  as  to  just 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  It  is  our  business,  in  conjunction  with  such 
gentlemen  as  President  Tucker,  and  others,  to  show  the  way,  to  show 
the  truth ;  and  never  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth  when  you  know  it. 
It  is  in  that  sense  that  these  bureaus  of  labor  amount  to  anything* 
and  when  they  do  not  do  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished  and  cease 
to  exist.  If  they  simply  become  places  for  recording  the  reports  of 
wages  and  of  production,  they  are  of  no  earthly  use  at  all.  Take  the 
question  proposed  by  our  friend  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Schonfarber) — 
the  primary  cost,  etc.  Just  look  at  the  questions  that  arise  in  trying 
to  solve  it,  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  it — transportation,  near- 
ness to  market,  and  everything  else !  Then,  when  you  get  even  to  the 
city  the  question  of  rent  enters  into  the  retail  price  of  the  commodity. 
In  a  large  city  you  will  find  that  a  firm  selling  the  same  article  will 
charge  more  in  one  locality  than  in  another,  simply  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  rent.  .These  are  the  perplexing  obstacles  that  we  meet 
in  trying  even  to  get  at  exact  statistics,  but  through  continued  work 
we  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  it ;  but  when  we  do,  it  does  not 
amount  to  much  after  all. 

It  is  not  a  very  great  question  to  settle  how  cheaply  a  man  can  live ; 
not  a  very  profitable  one.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  know  just  what 
others  are  making  out  of  the  profit,  what  the  original  producer  gets, 
and  the  approximate  price  that  is  paid  in  the  retail  market ;  but  it 
will  never  solve  anything ;  it  will  never  bring  about  any  great  change ; 
and  if  we  continue  to  drift  as  we  have  been  drifting,  it  will  be  really 
a  question  whether  we  are  dealing  at  all  with  the  individual  as  a  pro- 
ducer or  even  as  a  retailer,  in  the  complications  that  have  arisen  in 
the  organization  of  purchasing  companies,  distributing  companies, 
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etc.  Every  year,  as  we  progress,  these  things  become  more  compli- 
cated and  more  diflBcult  to  analyze.  But  we  have  one  great  consola- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  labor  movement — which,- 
at  times,  has  been  ill  advised,  we  must  concede,  not  at  all  times  gov- 
erned by  the  best  ideas — we  have  succeeded  in  making  the  question 
a  common  question.  We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  together  all  the- 
classes  that  labor,  whether  by  brain  or  by  hand ;  and  having  succeeded 
in  doing  that,  we  will  in  very  good  time  solve  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions, on  the  settlement  of  which  depends  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people. 

Ontario  ( Mr.  Glockling ) :  As  one  coming  from  the  country  to  the* 
north  of  you,  I  am  moved  to  add  briefly  my  quota  of  appreciation  for 
the  paper  we  listened  to  yesterday  from  President  Tucker.  I  come 
from  the  simple  ranks  of  labor.  My  parents  were  unable  to  aflFord  me- 
an education.  In  my  experience  from  then  till  now  I  have  discoveredi 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  desires  of  labor  organizations  has  been^ 
the  desire  for  equality  of  opportunity.  To  me  the  paper  read'  by 
President  Tucker  breathed  that  spirit  of  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
the  strongest  element  of  encouragement  and  hope  that  I  derived  from 
that  paper  was  that  a  gentleman  in  President  Tucker's  position  had 
the  courage  to  express  the  sentiments  he  expressed.  We  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  incidents  where  men  of  President  Tucker's  stand- 
ing in  public  life  have  had  the  courage  to  express  these  sentiments, 
but  they  found  it  to  their  material  disadvantage,  and  that  has,  to  some- 
extent,  precluded  others  in  like  positions  from  expressing  them. 

I  believe  that  words  such  as  fell  from  President  Tucker's  lips  yes-^ 
terday,  coming  from  him  in  his  official  position,  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  public  instructors  hav.e  sentiments- 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  President  Tucker,  but  material  environ- 
ment prevents  their  expression.  The  hope  I  have  is  that  it  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  other  men  in  similar  positions  to  follow  along  the 
line  laid  down  by  President  Tucker,  and  in  like  manner  decrease  the 
forces  of  opposition  so  falsely  assumed  by  men  who  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  such  sentiments.  That  is  the  encouragement  I  have,  and 
which  I  will  take  home  to  my  people,  and  it  will  be  appreciated.  We 
feel  that  if  the  public  instructors  of  this  country  will  take  up  this 
position  as  they  find  it  with  frankness,  and  with  the  opportunity  of 
giving  expression  to  their  thoughts,  it  will  go  further  to  settle  this 
question  of  dissension  between  capital  and  labor  than  any  source  I 
am  aware  of.  From  the  spoken  truth  will  come  that  correct  under- 
standing of  economic  relations  that  will  preclude  the  present  hostility 
existing  between  these  two  great  forces. 
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Mr.  Bealin  (superintendent  free  employment  office,  New  York 
city ) :  I  was  greatly  pleased  and  delighted  while  listening  to  Presi- 
dent Tucker's  address  yesterday — pleased  because  I  recognize  that 
the  life  labor  of  so  many  men  has  not  been  in  vain ;  that  men  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor,  working  daily  at  their  toil,  at  night  impit>v- 
ing  their  education,  and  by  organization  bringing  these  labor  ques- 
tions before  the  public,  have  succeeded  in  making  such  a  convert  to 
the  cause  as  the  gentleman  who. spoke  here  yesterday.  Many  and 
many  a  night,  after  working  hard  in  a  shop  all  day,  would  these  men 
meet  and  discuss  these  questions,  with  the  hope  that  by  reasoning  out 
this  thing,  by  talking  the  truth  in  their  own  crude  way,  men  such  as 
he  would  some  time,  in  God's  own  providence,  come  inside  of  our 
ranks  and  fight  for  our  cause,  because  we  fight  for  the  true  liberty, 
for  the  true  civilization,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  American  home, 
based  on  the  American  wage-scale. 

When  I  look  back  twenty  years  and  realize  the  class  of  men  that 
were  talking  just  the  kind  of  speech  and  giving  expression  to  just 
such  sentiments  and  truths  as  President  Tucker  gave  expression  to 
yesterday,  but  in  homelier  phrases,  and  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  future  is  bright,  and  that  the  labor  ques- 
tion will  be  solved  here  in  this  country  of  ours.  When  I  think  of  the 
men  who,  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  were  speaking  for  labor's  cause, 
the  men  who  were  striving  and  struggling  to  show  that  it  was  right, 
that  it  was  a  God-given  right,  not  only  to  maintain  and  keep  in  exist- 
ence the  animal  man,  but  to  keep  that  animal  man  in  existence  in 
such  surroundings  as  would  give  development,  force  and  character  to 
all  the  instincts  and  attributes  that  God  endowed  him  with — plain, 
simple  men,  I  say — and  now  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place, 
presidents  of  colleges  and  of  universities  more  radical  than  the  men 
who  were  then  called  anarchists  and  socialists  because  they  spoke  the 
truth,  I  think  it  is  a  change  for  the  better.  I  desire  to  say,  again, 
that  I  am  delighted  I  was  here  yesterday  to  hear  President  Tucker 
deli\rer  his  address.  It  is  a  bright  streak  on  the  horizon,  and  things 
will  be  brighter  in  the  future. 
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REPORTS  OF  STATES  AS  TO  CURRENT  WORK. 


UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Wright  :  The  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
during  the  past  year  has  consisted  of  the  following : 

1.  Completion  of  the  tenth  special  report — revision  of  labor  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  December  31,  1903.  The  manuscript  of  this 
report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

2.  Completion  of  report  on  restriction  of  output  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  will  appear  as  the  eleventh  special 
report  of  the  bureau.     This  report  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

3.  Completion  of  the  eighteenth  annual  report,  relating  to  cost 
of  living  and  retail  prices.  The  manuscript  of  this  report  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer. 

4.  Collection  and  preparation  of  material  which  will  enter  into  the 
nineteenth  annual  report,  relating  to  wages.  The  manuscript  of  this 
report  will  go  to  the  printer  this  fall. 

The  bureau  has  also  published  during  the  year  in  its  bulletins  the 
results  of  investigations  relating  to  child  labor  in  the  United  States, 
labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  and  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii. 
The  annual  index  to  wholesale  prices  has  also  been  published,  to- 
gether with  articles  as  follows : 

Union  movement  among  coal-miners. 

Land  values  in  Philadelphia. 

Labor-unions  and  British  industry. 

Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  etc. 

The  last  bulletin  contains  a  summary  of  the  two  reports  relative  to 
cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  and  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  and  preparation  of  data  for  the  above 
reports  and  articles,  the  agents  have  been  engaged  in  collecting  ma- 
terial relative  to  labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines  and  Australia, 
convict  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  the  eight-hour  day. 

CENSUS  OFFICE  (U.   S.) 

Mr.  North,  director :  In  the  review  of  the  work  of  the  census,  by  its 
chief  statisticians,  before  this  Association  a  year  ago,  reference  was 
made  to  a  number  of  investigations  about  to  be  begun  and  to  several 
reports  soon  to  appear,  most  of  which  have  undoubtedly  been,  from  time 
to  time,  placed  in  your  hands.     A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  last 
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meeting  of  this  Association,  "Employees  and  Wages"  waapat  put,  to 
remedy  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  twelfth 
census  report  on  manufactures.  This  compilation  of  wage-rates  and 
earnings  for  designated  occupations  in  certain  selected  lines  of  in- 
dustry  did  not  purport  to  be  a  complete  presentation  of  labor's  re- 
muneration, but  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  typical  representation  of 
rates  of  pay  and  actual  earnings. 

Within  the  last  month  two  other  supplementary  reports  presenting 
data  inherited  from  the  twelfth  census — the  volume  on  occupations 
and  the  negro  bulletin — have  appeared.  The  postponement  of  the 
appearance  of  the  former  has  made  it  possible  to  present,  in  much 
greater  detail  than  ever  before,  classifications  of  those  persons  who,  in 
1900,  were  gainfully  employed.  The  bulletin  on  the  negro  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  our  governmental  publications,  furnishing  detailed  facta 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  race,  and  presenting  tables,  both 
assembled  from  the  twelfth  census  volumes  and  specially  prepared 
for  the  bulletin.  Textual  interpretation  of  the  figures  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  value  of  the  report. 

An  inquiry  relative  to  the  number  of  children  bom  and  living,  to 
which  Mr.  Hunt  made  reference  last  year,  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended to  give  place  to  other  work  for  which  there  has  been  a  more 
immediate  and  pressing  demand.  I  mention  this  subject,  since  it  is 
the  last  legacy  from  the  twelfth  census,  the  other  investigations  upon 
which  the  census  is  engaged  being  for  a  period  more  recent  than 
1900,  and  for  questions  of  more  liv^y  interest. 

The  peculiar  value  of  a  permanent  census,  a  year  ago,  was  apparent 
but  hypothetical ;  to-day,  however,  the  value  of  permanence  and  con- 
tinuity in  census  work  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated.  A  striking 
example  of  this  is  the  cotton-crop  report,  which  has  become  a  feature 
of  census  inquiry.  No  statistical  reports  issued  by  the  government . 
have  a  more  emphatic  influence  on  financial  conditions  than  the  bul- 
letins, which  appear  monthly  during  each  ginning  season.  The  sys- 
tem of  handling  these  returns  has  been  perfected,  with  a  view  to 
rapidity  and  accuracy. 

The  preparation  of  these  statistics  has  been  placed  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Steuart,  chief  statistician  for  manufacturer,  under  whose  su- 
pervision have  also  been  completed  investigations  of  a  group  of  elec- 
trical industries,  comprising  street-railways,  electric-light  and  power 
plants,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  municipal  electric-fire-alarm 
and  police-patrol  systems.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association 
reference  was  made  to  several  of  these  inquiries.  During  the  year 
the  compilations  of  statistics  on  all  these  branches  of  electric  in- 
quiry have  been  completed,  and  bulletins  have  been  published  for  all 
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but  telephones  and  telegraphs,  concerning  which  a  preliminary  state- 
ment to  the  press  has  been  issued.  These  bulletins  will  be  followed 
by  final  reports. 

The  subject  of  street-railways  has  been  treated  with  considerable 
thoroughness,  the  final  results  of  which  will  be  embodied  in  a  report 
of  about  400  pages,  containing  statistics  of  nearly  a  thousand  com- 
panies. Analyses  of  these  figures,  a  discussion  of  modern  street-rail- 
way  developments,  descriptions  of  car  equipment  and  a  variety  of  other 
textual  comment  will  accompany  the  tabulations. 

Over  3500  central  electric  stations  contributed  to  the  investigation 
of  that  branch  of  inquiry.  The  bulletin  which  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber presented  only  returns  from  central  stations,  excluding  isolated 
plants  installed  primarily  for  private  use  but  selling  limited  quanti- 
ties of  current.  In  the  final  report  it  is  intended  to  touch  upon  the 
•equipment  of  these  isolated  plants,  although  taking  no  account  of  the 
uncertain  quantities  of  operating  cost  and  income. 

The  results  of  the  electric- fire- alarm  and  police-patrol  investigation, 
very  complete  and  satisfactory,  are  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  governmental  inquiries  by  correspondence  and  without  special 
agents.  Returns  were  secured  from  764  electric-fire-alarm  systems 
and  from  148  police-patrol  systems. 

We  hope  to  give  to  the  public  in  the  near  future  the  fourth  of  this 
series  of  reports,  that  on  telephones  and  telegraphs,  embracing  the 
•operations  of  domestic  commercial  telegraph  companies  and  of  all  do- 
mestic, commercial  and  mutual  telephone  systems,  including  inde- 
pendent or  rural  lines,  but  excluding  single  lines  of  exclusively 
private  character. 

In  May  a  bulletin  on  mines  and  quarries  appeared,  presenting,  for 
the  United  States,  statistics  of  the  minerals  and  metals  and  of  petro- 
leum and  natural-gas  wells.  This  investigation  was  carried  on  in 
^collaboration  with  the  geological  survey,  and  the  results  are  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  desirability  of  such  cooperation  between  several  bu- 
reaus having  nearly  or  quite  identical  ground  to  cover.  The  final 
report  on  the  subject  will  carry  forward  into  greater  detail  the  statis- 
tical presentation,  and  will  surround  it  with  descriptive  and  critical 
text.  During  the  progress  of  the  mines  tabulation,  it  was  fouiid 
possible  to  give  to  the  public,  through  the  press,  frequent  brief 
statements  in  anticipation  of  the  bulletin.  The  final  report,  in  two 
volumes,  is  now  with  the  printer. 

The  division  of  population  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  report  on  occupations,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  By  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  Philippine  census  compila- 
vtion,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  census  oflSce  pursuant  to  an  or- 
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der  of  the  president,  fell  to  this  division,  to  facilitate  which  an 
additional  force  of  temporary  appointees  was  required.  About  150 
clerks  were  taken  on  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  the  census  of 
population  was  prosecuted  to  rapid  completion.  The  other  main  di- 
visions of  census  inquiry  were  covered  by  the  Philippine  enumera- 
tion, and  returns  from  these  investigations  were  handled  by  the 
divisions  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  Three  bulletins  have 
been  published,  viz.:  No.  1,  population;  No  2,  climate;  and  No.  3, 
volcanoes,  to  be  followed  by  bound  reports. 

By  order  of  the  secretary,  under  date  of  July  29,  1903,  the  compi- 
lation of  immigration  statistics  was  transferred  from  the  bureau  of 
immigration  to  the  bureau  of  the  census,  so  that,  beginning  with 
July  1,  1903,  this  important  bit  of  statistical  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  census  in  the  population  division.  Preparations  are  being 
made  by  that  division  for  the  collection  of  social  statistics  of  cities, 
the  field-work  of  which  will  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  in- 
quiry on  statistics  of  cities  of  30,000  and  over,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
has  been  conducted  by  the  bureau  of  labor,  but  was,  by  order  of  the 
secretary,  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  the  census. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  chief  statistician  for  agriculture,  explained  to 
the  Association  last  year  the  purpose  and  scope  of  an  inquiry  on 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  which  he  had  begun.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  investigation  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
field-work  was  not  entirely  finished  till  May  of  this  year.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  report  of  the  larger 
cities  can  be  made  public.  This  investigation  has  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  and  delayed  another  branch  of  our  census  work,  the  inquiry 
on  irrigation,  of  which  Mr.  Powers  spoke  last  year,  but  that  is  now 
practically  completed. 

The  division  of  vital  statistics,  under  the  permanent  organization, 
has  been  enabled  to  conduct  a  systematic,  organized  and  continued 
canvass  of  all  registration  districts,  at  the  same  time  aiming  to  stimu- 
late local  interest  in  and  influence  state  legislation  for  the  extension 
of  area  and  the  unification  of  methods  of  registration. 

The  permanent  census  act  provided  for  a  decennial  census  of  the 
special  classes — the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind.  These  inquiries  are  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
inmates  of  asylums  and  of  benevolent,  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions. They  are  made  through  local  agents,  usually  an  oflScial  of  or 
some  one  connected  with  the  institution  itself. 

The  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor,  in  his  first  annual  report, 
said,  in  outlining  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  census  office:  **It 
will  necessarily  become,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  under 
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proper  direction  and  management,  the  greatest  statistical  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  government,  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  best 
statistical  offices  maintained  by  European  governments."  Already  it 
is  become  such  a  laboratory,  to  which  other  bureaas  may  and  do  look 
for  assistance  in  work  for  which  the  census  is  peculiarly  well  equipped. 
A  striking  example  of  the  general  usefulness  of  the  census  office  is 
found  in  the  assistance  just  rendered  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for 
which  statistics  of  the  government's  civil  employees  have  been  com- 
piled. The  bureau  of  labor,  too,  has,  by  order  of  the  secretary,  dele- 
gated to  the  census  a  considerable  amount  of  statistical  work  on  its 
wages  investigation. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  quinquennial  census  of  manu- 
factures in  1905.  Arrangements  will  doubtless  be  perfected  for  co- 
operation between  state  and  federal  offices  in  several  instances,  thereby 
securing  mutual  advantages,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention. 
Whatever  disadvantages  and  weaknesses  may  be  incident  to  such  an 
arrangement,  it  is  hoped  may  be  discovered  in  the  census  of  Michigan, 
which  is  now  being  taken  by  our  office  in  collaboration  with  the  ^a- 
tistical  bureau  of  that  state. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  Scoville  :  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  in  the  twentieth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Connecticut  bureau  certain  data  along  the  lines 
similar  to  those  followed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Back.  The  report, 
therefore,  will  be  made  up  of  information  concerning  the  style  and 
general  make-up  of  new  factories  and  mills  constructed  within  the 
state  during  the  current  year.  The  cost  of  these  structures  and  the 
actual  increase  of  number  of  persons  employed  caused  by  such  addi- 
tions will  be  shown,  together  with  explanations  as  to  whether  the 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congested  condi- 
tions, or  were  built  to  enable  the  establishment  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  business. 

The  foregoing  will  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  report. 

Part  II  will  consist  of  statistics  of  manufactures,  and  will  exhibit 
the  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  last 
past,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  to  producers  only,  the  gross  value  of 
manufactured  goods  produced,  the  number  of  days  the  establishments 
were  in  actual  operation  will  be  shown,  and  the  usual  or  customary 
hours  of  labor  will  also  be  given.  By  this  means,  the  simplicity  of 
which  is  apparent,  the  annual  and  daily  earnings  per  person  employed 
can  be  presented  in  a  form  easy  of  comprehension.  About  1400 
schedules  covering  the  points  of  inquiry  as  above  outlined  have  been 
mailed  to  the  classified  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  state, 
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and  the  number  thus  far  returned  has  exceeded  by  far  the  reports 
received  in  any  previous  year,  during  the  same  period. 

A  portion  of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  municipal  statistics, 
.and  will  present  information  as  to  the  form  and  manner  in  which  mu- 
nicipal affairs  are  conducted  by  the  several  city  and  borough  govern- 
ments within  the  state.  The  peculiar,  not  to  say  unique,  style  of  the 
municipalities  in  Connecticut  makes  this  inquiry  somewhat  interest- 
ing, in  view  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  many  of  them,  for,  be- 
side the  168  town  governments  in  the  state,  there  are  18  cities  and  25 
boroughs,  all  of  which  are  within  the  town  lines,  but  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  several  town  governments,  although  in  some  cases 
the  city  lines  are  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  town  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  consolidations  of  town  and 
city  governments  have  been  consummated. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  in  this  chapter  of  the  report  the  form  of 
government,  manner  and  method  of  assessment  of  property  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  system  in  use  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  ab- 
stracts of  ordinances  regulating  hours  of  labor,  rate  of  pay  of  em- 
ployees upon  public  works,  and  whether  any  restrictive  legislation 
has  been  enacted  concerning  the  employment  of  any  but  local  citi- 
zens upon  public  work.  The  rates  for  use  of  water  from  public  works 
and  the  cost  per  light  and  hour's  run  of  street  lights  will  also  be  given. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  labor  difficulties  which  have  occurred 
during  the  year  will  be  shown  in  part  IV  of  the  report,  and  will  show 
the  cause  of  difficulty,  number  involved,  how  settled,  time  and  wages 
lost  by  reason  of  strike  or  lockout. 

A  complete  directory  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  state  will 
also  be  shown,  and  legal  decisions  rendered  by  the  Connecticut  su- 
preme court,  wherein  appear  constructions  of  statutes  having  refer- 
ence to  labor,  will  also  be  published. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
five  free  public  employment  bureaus  will  be  printed,giving  the  number 
of  applications  for  employment  and  help,  and  the  number,  nationality 
and  occifpations  of  those  persons  for  whom  situations  have  been  se- 
cured. I  desire  to  say  here  that  the  work  done  and  the  good  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  these  offices  in  Connecticut  have  far 
exceeded  the  anticipation  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  when  origi- 
nally adopted. 

The  appendix  to  the  report  will  contain  extracts  from  the  general 
statutes  of  Connecticut  of  all  laws  bearing  upon  the  interest  of  labor. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  publish  a  brief  extract  from  the  bulletin  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Labor  concerning  child  labor  in  the  United  States, 

The  general  assembly  of  1903  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,800  for 
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the  use  of  the  bureau,  which  appropriation  covers  the  period  of  two 
years  ending  September  30,  1905.  The  appropriation  is  specifically 
divided,  and  provides  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  $2500  for  salary 
of  the  commissioner,  $1800  for  salary  of  the  chief  clerk,  $1000  for 
office  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioner  and  his  clerk,  $2000 
tor  per  diem  remuneration  and  expenses  of  special  agents,  $600  for 
salary  of  stenographer,  and  $10,000  ( or  $2000  each )  for  expenses  of 
the  five  free  public  employment  bureaus.  A  change  in  this  division 
was  made  by  the  board  of  control,  at  my  request,  whereby  the  stenog- 
rapher now  receives  $750  per  annum.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  amounts  given  above  refer  to  the  direct  expenses  of 
the  department  only,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  printing 
and  circulating  the  annual  reports  of  the  bureau.  This  expense  is 
paid  by  the  comptroller's  department,  and  amounts  to  about  $6000  per 
year. 

It  might  be  stated  also,  that  the  Connecticut  bureau  is  authorized 
by  law  to  issue  15,000  copies  of  its  annual  reports.  This  has  been 
done  but  one  year  in  th«  history  of  the  department,  that  of  1891,  when 
Commissioner  Hotchkiss  caused  to  be  printed  and  distributed  15,000 
copies  of  the  report  for  that  year,  the  document  being  made  up  of 
two  volumes  of  over  750  pages  in  each. 

INDIANA. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Reporting  for  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  constantly  growing  industrial  interests  of  our 
state,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  manufac- 
turer, or  miner,  or  from  that  of  the  laborer  whose  business  it  is  to 
perform  the  manual  labor  connected  with  these  diflferent  industries. 
The  current  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  bureau  will  be  found  to 
contain  tables  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  same  relating  to  the 
leading  industries  of  the  state,  viz.:  Agriculture,  manufactures,  mines, 
quarries,  and  the  question  of  labor  as  related  to  these  several  indus- 
tries. In  it  will  also  be  found  tables  relating  to  county,  township, 
city  and  town  administration,  embracing  tax  levies,  mortgage  deduc- 
tions, county,  township  and  municipal  indebtedness;  social  prob- 
lems, growing  out  of  the  liquor  traffic ;   and  marriage  and  divorce. 

In  variety  and  extent  Indiana  is  surpassed  by  no  state  in  the  Union 
in  its  agricultural  products.  The  past  two  years  have  been  especially 
marked  in  the  greatly  increased  value  of  farm  lands  .and  a  healthful 
interest  in  the  varied  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  repre- 
sented in  the  state;  and  the  careful,  industrious  farmer  has  been 
blessed  with  an  abundant  harvest  and  a  ready  market  for  his  product 
at  his  own  door.    These  conditions  form  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
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varied  industrial  interests  of  the  state,  affording  opportunity  for  the 
employment  of  labor  at  remunerative  wages.  The  Indiana  bureau 
has  contributed  largely  to  these  improved  conditions  by  publishing 
statedly  bulletins  relating  to  crop  conditions,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual  report,  giving  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  total  yield  of  the  staple 
products,  together  with  similar  information  relating  to  live-stock  in- 
dustry, poultry  and  poultry  products,  dairy  and  dairy  products. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Indiana  depended  almost  wholly 
upon  her  agricultural  resources  for  her  wealth,  growth,  and  prosper- 
ity; but  great  and  material  changes  have  occurred;  factories  have 
sprung  up  on  every  hand,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  her 
people.  By  the  census  of  1900  there  were  23,567  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  $235,840,093,  giving  em- 
ployment to  216,926  persons,  or  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Our 
investigations  along  this  line  cover  1536  institutions,  representing  260 
different  industries,  with  $112,912,804  capital  invested,  and  a  manu- 
factured product  amounting  to  $301,969,395,  giving  employment  to 
100,000  persons,  paying  a  total  of  $53,017,176  in  wages.  The  reports 
from  both  employers  and  employees  indicate  a  good  feeling  existing 
between  capital  and  labor ;  hence  labor  disturbances  have  been  few 
and  of  short  duration. 

Next  in  importance  to  agriculture  and  manufacturing  is  coal- mining. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  industry  have  more  satisfactory  conditions 
existed,  and  our  investigations*  show  a  most  gratifying  result.  There 
has  been  a  strong,  healthy  market  for  all  grades  of  coal,  and  a  demand 
greatly  exceeding  the  supply ;  comparatively  steady  employment  for 
labor,  at  higher  wages  than  were  paid  in  former  years,  and  little,  if 
any,  interference  from  strikes  or  labor  disturbances.  Our  investiga- 
tiQUS  of  this  industry,  for  the  biennial  period  covered  by  our  current 
report,  have  been  more  carefully  made,  and  have  gone  into  detail  more 
fully  than  in  any  other  of  our  industries.  In  1903,  as  shown  by  the 
mine  inspector's  report,  there  were  in  the  state  184  mines,  employing 
16,128  men,  having  an  output  of  9,992,553  tons,  not  counting  mines 
working  fewer  than  ten  men.  Out  of  the  184  mines,  we  have  reports 
from  180,  showing  an  output  of  9,635,204  tons,  employing  14,856  men. 
Of  the  14,856  men  employed,  we  have  individual  reports  from  8468, 
showing  that  5103  are  married,  3365  are  single,  2241  own  their  homes, 
3638  are  renters  (paying  an  average  of  $6.47  per  month  rent),  2002 
carry  life  insurance,  and  2641  show  an  average  saving  of  $133.  Our 
investigations  of  the  quarries  of  the  state  show  conditions  no  less 
gratifying  than  those  found  in  the  other  industries. 
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IOWA. 

Mr.  Brigham  :  In  outlining  to  you  the  current  work  of  the  Iowa 
bureau,  I  desire  tO  say  that,  owing  to  the  changes  made  in  the  law 
governing  the  bureau  by  the  thirtieth  general  assembly,  I  have  been 
unable  to  determine  wholly  the  work  for  the  biennial  period.  So  far, 
the  program  as  decided  upon  is  as  follows : 

The  work  of  factory  inspection,  as  heretofore,  will  be  given  prece- 
dence. The  legislature  having  provided  for  one  factory  inspector  for 
the  bureau  and  one  office  clerk,  this  will  enable  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  prosecution 
of  that  work,  thereby  giving  us  two  men  in  the  field  a  greater  portion 
of  the  time.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  inspect  every  factory 
in  the  state  during  the  biennial  period,  and  make  a  complete  report 
of  our  work,  including  recommendations  and  measure  of  compliance 
secured. 

We  shall  again  present  a  chapter  and  comparative  tables  on  graded 
wages  and  salaries  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  both  employer  and 
employee  for  comparative  purposes. 

A  chapter  will  be  presented  on  new  industries  for  Iowa,  which  will 
set  forth  briefly  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for  any  induce- 
ments offered  by  localities  for  establishment  of  the  same. 

The  most  complete  report  obtainable  will  be  given  of  the  trade- 
unions  of  Iowa,  comprising  the  location  and  number  of  unions,  num- 
ber of  members  in  each  union,  by  sex ;  also  other  data  regarding  cost 
of  membership,  sick,  funeral  and  strike  benefits,  etc.;  also  advantages 
gained  without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout.  Copies  of  wage-scales 
and  agreements  that  have  not  been  published  heretofore  will  be 
included  in  this  chapter. 

Immigration  will  be  the  subject  of  one  chapter,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  admitted  at  the  different  ports  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  also  the  number  refused  admission,  and  reason  there- 
for,  together  with  the  number  destined  for  Iowa. 

Individual  wage-earners'  reports  will  be  given,  including  their  re- 
ports of  shop  conditions  in  one  chapter. 

A  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  railway  employees,  embracing  com- 
parative wages,  road  conditions,  and  accidents  to  employees. 

By  special  commission  of  the  legislature,  the  commissioner,  in  con- 
junction with  the  state  mine  inspector  for  the  first  district  of  Iowa, 
will  investigate  the  gypsum  mines  of  the  state,  and  make  a  detailed 
report  as  to  conditions,  wages,  output,  and  value  of  same,  which  will 
be  embodied  in  the  eleventh  report  of  this  department. 

It  is  the  desire  and  the  intention  of  this  department  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  census  office  in  the  taking  of  the  manufac- 
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turers'  oensas  of  Iowa  for  1904,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  present  in 
the  eleventh  report  the  results  of  that  investigation. 

This  covers  the  plans  of  the  bureau  to  date,  which  is  subject  to 
some  revision  that  may  become  necessary  as  the  work  proceeds. 

KANSAS. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Reporting  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry 
of  the  state  of  Kansas,  I  can  make  only  a  partial  report,  for  the  reason 
that  this  convention  finds  us  in  the  midst  of  the  biennial  report  cov- 
ering the  years  1903  and  1904.  Much  of  the  data  for  the  work  of  1903 
are  now  in  process  of  tabulation  and  have  not  as  yet  been  fully 
completed. 

The  biennial  report  of  our  department  for  the  years  above  men- 
tioned will  consist  of  a  number  of  chapters,  in  part  as  follows : 

1.  A  comparison  in  the  cost  of  living ;  commodities  based  upon  100 
articles  during  the  period  of  five  years,  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  show- 
ing  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease,  if  any,  during  that  period. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  period,  covering 
various  trades,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease,  if  any,  during  the 
period. 

3.  The  usual  investigation  into  wage-earning  statistics  for  the 
current  biennial  term.  This  investigation  will  show  the  general  con- 
ditions relating  to  occupation  and  employment,  wages,  hours,  cost  of 
living,  savings,  investments,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  life. 

4.  A  chapter  on  general  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state, 
classified  by  industries,  and  limited  to  manufactures  employing  power 
other  than  those  known  as  hand  trades.  In  this  investigation  we  ex- 
pect to  cooperate  with  the  census  department  in  its  efforts  for  a  gen- 
eral manufacturing  investigation. 

5.  Investigation  of  labor-organization  statistics.  This  will  show 
number  of  organizations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  600,  member- 
ship,  accomplishments,  result  of  organizations,  and  various  matters 
pertaining  to  the  progress  of  the  labor  movement. 

6.  Usual  chapter  that  will  be  devoted  to  factory  inspection,  show- 
ing factories  inspected,  recommendations  made  and  complied  with, 
and  other  data  secured  through  that  channel. 

7.  Chapter  devoted  to  strikes  and  labor  difficulties.  This  subject 
will  be  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  a  review  is  contemplated,  show- 
ing the  tendency  of  strikes  to  increase  or  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  growth,  strength  and  effectiveness  or  organizations  in  the  state. 

8.  A  chapter  devoted  to  legal  decisions  affecting  labor,  both  in  the 
state  and  the  nation  at  large. 

9.  A  chapter  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Society  of 
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Labor  and  Industry  for  the  years  1903  and  1904.  This  will  give  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  eflforts  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  state. 

10.  A  review  of  labor  legislation  that  has  been  secured  during  the 
life  of  the  state  society  and  through  the  eflforts  of  the  bureau  and 
associated  coiiimittees ;  also  such  legislation  that  is  contemplated  for 
the  coming  session. 

In  reviewing  the  wage-earners'  statistics  for  1903,  there  are  some 
points  that  may  be  of  interest,  which  I  shall  give  briefly.  In  our 
tabulations  we  have  classified  certain  groups  of  employees  together, 
such  as  the  transportation  department  of  railway  employees  as  class 
A.  For  the  year  1902  we  find  the  average  annual  wages  to  be  $891.40; 
for  the  year  1903  we  find  the  average  to  be  $1061.28,  an  increase  of 
$169.88,  or  a  little  more  than  19  per  cent. 

Class  B,  a  group  of  railway-shop  mechanics,  for  1902  shows 
$698.21,  while  for  the  year  1903  the  average  annual  wage  was  $792.10, 
a  diflference  of  $93.89,  or  an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Class  C,  consisting  of  mechanics  of  the  building  trades,  shows 
that  for  the  year  1902  the  average  annual  wage  was  $563.19,  while 
for  the  year  1903  the  average  was  $616.80,  a  diflference  of  $53.61,  or 
an  increase  of  9.5  per  cent. 

Class  D,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  trades,  such  as  bakers,  barbers, 
printers,  etc.,  show  that  the  average  annual  wage  for  1902  was  $613.63, 
while  for  the  year  1903  it  was  $596.68,  a  diflference  of  $16.95,  or  a  de- 
crease of  2.8  per  cent. 

The  continued  development  and  use  of  gas  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  Kansas  gas-  and  oil-fields  have  resulted  in  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  industries  being  brought  into  the 
state.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  gas  in  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
brick,  and  the  reduction  of  zinc  and  lead  ores,  the  construction  of 
nearly  a  dozen  large  glass  factories  has  been  the  *  result  of  develop- 
ment in  that  direction  during  the  past  year. 

Experiment  in  the  use  of  sand  found  in  the  state  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  has  proven  almost  a  complete  success,  thus  giving  to  the 
state  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  glassware. 

During  the  past  year  a  final  and  test  case  on  the  validity  of  the 
eight-hour  law  has  been  carried  up  by  this  department  from  our  state 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  of  that 
court  holds  the  act  constitutional  beyond  all  question.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  but  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  current  rate  per  diem  existing  in  the  locality  for  said 
eight  hours.    The  department  has  prosecuted  numerous  cases  in  the 
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application  of  this  law  with  regard  to  its  application  to  county  work 
city  work,  and  school-dietrict  work,  and  in  all  cases  the  state  supreme 
court  has  held  it  constitutional.  This  law,  in  its^  beneficent  effect, 
applies  to  workmen  in  the  construction  of  state,  county,  city  and 
other  municipal  work,  and  has  increased  the  wages  twenty  per  cent, 
and  reduced  the  hours  twenty  per  cent.,  and  required  the  employ- 
ment of  twenty  per  cent,  more  men  to  perform  the  same  labor  as  was 
performed  formerly  under  the  ten-hour  system.  In  addition  to  the 
many  benefits  in  this  aspect,  it  is  a  standing  example  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  universal  short-hour  day  for  private  work,  which  is  the  hope 
of  the  organized  workers. 

The  appropriation  for  our  department  remains  the  same,  $7320  per 
annum;  expense  of  printing  being  borne  by  the  general  printing 
fund. 

MAINE. 

Mr.  Matthews  :  Owing  to  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  printing 
of  our  report  for  last  year,  it  has  but  recently  been  issued,  and  the 
work  of  distribution  is  now  going  on ;  consequently,  our  work  for  the 
present  year  has  only  been  partially  formulated. 

Investigations  on  certain  lines  are  in  progress,  among  which  are 
electric-light  and  power  plants,  of  which  there  are  some  fifty  or  more 
in  the  state ;  flour-  and  grist-mill  products ;  truck-  or  market-gardening, 
which  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  larger 
towns ;  candy  and  biscuit  making,  and  the  potato  industry. 

An  important  feature  of  the  report  will  be  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tive  article  of  the  great  agricultural  county  of  Aroostook.  This  county, 
the  largest  in  the  state,  includes  6800  square  miles  of  territory,  much 
the  larger  part  of  which  is  still  covered  with  forest,  and  is  the  field 
of  extensive  lumbering  operations.  The  settled  portions  of  the  county 
are  principally  confined  to  the  fertile  agricultural  sections,  where  are 
to  be  found  many  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  farms  in  New 
England.  Aroostook  potatoes  have  become  famous  throughout  the 
country,  and  nearly  all  of  the  potato  starch  manufactured  in  the  state 
is  produced  by  the  more  than  fifty  starch  factories  in  that  county. 
The  investigation  of  the  lumber  products,  potatoes  and  starch,  grain 
and  hay  in  Aroostook  county  will  make  an  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  report,  and  will  involve  considerable  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  bureau. 

An  important  chapter  in  our  last  report  was  devoted  to  trade-unions. 
The  number  of  these  unions  in  the  state  was  174,  with  a  membership 
of  13,609.  In  connection  with  this  investigation  many  interesting 
facts  connected  with  organized  labor  in  the  state  were  obtained,  among 
which  were  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor,  daily  wages,  average 
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number  of  days  lost  per  individual  during  the  year,  total  average 
amount  of  wages  per  individual  during  the  year,  benefits  accomplished 
for  labor  by  organization,  disputes,  strikes,  lockouts,  etc.  In  the 
matter  of  strikes  and  other  diflFerences  between  employers  and  unions, 
we  found  but  tweuty-seven  oases  of  disturbance  during  the  year.  But 
few  of  these  were  of  much  importance,  and  the  strikes  were  all  of 
brief  duration.  Our  current  work  will  probably  include  later  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  trade- unions. 

The  commissioner  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  reports  of 
the  bureau  are  meeting  with  constantly  increased  interest  and  appre- 
<5iation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  are  called  for  to  an  extent  not 
exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  state  department. 

MARYLAND. 

Mb.  Smith  :  While  still  a  member  and  first  vice-president  of  this 
Association,  yet  as  a  state  commissioner  I  am  now  an  ex;  and  while 
my  successor,  Mr.  Fox,  is  not  here  himself,  yet  a  representative  of  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information,  still  actively  engaged 
in  the  work,  is  here,  and  no  doubt  is  prepared  to  speak  of  the  present 
as  well  as  the  past  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  office,  he,  with 
a  number  of  others  of  the  able  corps  of  my  assistants,  having  been 
wisely  retained  by  my  honored  successor. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  permissible  but  pertinent  for  me  to  say 
that  the  one  great  purpose  of  the  bureau  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  to  make  thorough  investigations  of  and  into  all  subjects  which 
our  limited  appropriation  permitted  us  to  take  up,  and  not  only  make 
and  publish  our  deductions  therefrom,  but  also  to  draft  bills  for  the 
<5orrection  and  remedying  of  existing  evils,  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee,  and  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  any  differences  that  might  arise  between  them,  the  wisdom 
of  which  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  enactment  of  these  bills  into 
law  during  the  incumbency  of  your  humble  servant.  I  might,  per- 
haps,  be  permitted  to  further  state  that  this  has  been  the  only  legis- 
lation recommended  and  drafted  by  said  bureau  and  passed  by  any 
general  assembly  of  Maryland  since  the  establishment  of  said  bureau. 
Among  the  legislation  passed  was  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  state  employment  agency ;  another  pertaining  to  factories,  work- 
shops, and  sweating  system;  also  another  for  conciliation,  arbitration, 
and  publicity ;  still  another  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  bureau  by  100  per  cent. ;  in  addition  to  which  we  aided  by  our 
words  and  works  the  passage  of  many  other  laws  in  the  interest  of 
amelioration  of  the  oppressed  or  the  neglected  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
state  and  country. 
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The  press  and  the  people  of  the  state  learned  that  the  office  was 
being  run  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  state  and  not  for  any  particular 
class,  at  the  illegitimate  expense  of  any  other  class  or  classes ;  hence 
the  office,  which  was  threatened  with  abolishment  by  the  legislature,, 
the  senate  of  which  confirmed  my  appointment,  has  now  become  a 
strong  and  important  branch  of  the  government,  and  two  succeeding 
general  assemblies  hav.e  each  ordered  the  printing  of  extra  copies  of 
the  reports  by  the  thousand,  in  order  that  the  good  work  of  the  bureau 
might  be  more  widely  disseminated  and  the  state  thus  benefited. 

My  worthy  friend  and  assistant,  who  is  also  assistant  to  the  present 
chief,  will  no  doubt,  and  very  properly  so,  speak  further  for  the  Mary- 
land bureau. 

Mr.  SoflONPARBER :  With  the  close  of  the  work  of  1903  the  term 
of  office  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Smith  ended,  and  the  change  consequent 
upon  the  appointment  of  Charles  J.  Fox  as  chief  of  the  Maryland 
bureau,  though  small,  yet,  coupled  with  the  disastrous  conflagration 
that  took  place  in  Baltimore  in  February,  did  much  to  retard  the  prog- 
ress and  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Information.  This  will  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that  the 
office,  which  is  located  in  Baltimore,  with  all  its  contents,  was  de- 
stroyed in  that  great  fire  before  the  report  of  the  1903  work  was 
finished,  and  while  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  before  the  change 
in  the  office  above  mentioned  had  been  made. 

The  gentlemen  present  will  understand,  without  my  telling  them^ 
the  many  feelings  of  regret  experienced  in  our  department  at  the  re- 
tirement from  office  of  Mr.  Smith,  vice-president  of  this  Association^ 
who,  when  he  came  into  the  office,  gave  so  much  of  his  energy  and 
interest  to  its  work.  I  am  happy  to  state.  However,  that  his  successor 
is  a  gentleman  who  has  evinced  the  same  active  interest  displayed  by 
his  predecessor,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  gradual  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  good  work  of  the  office  will  in  no  way  suffer. 

The  fire  which  devastated  Baltimore  commenced  February  7,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  1300  buildings,  all  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section,  and  destroying  about  $60,000,000  worth  of  property,  carried 
with  it  our  office  and  all  its  papers,  documents,  books,  etc.  Yet  within 
four  days  afterward  we  had  leased  the  present  quarters  and  started  to 
work.  The  emergency  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  called 
upon  us  to  render  aid  in  securing  a  list  of  those  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  to  recommend  to  them  those  in  need  of  aid  or  employment.  The 
office  mailed  letters  to  all  the  firms  whose  addresses  could  be  im- 
mediately ascertained,  and  opened  its  books  by  advertisement  to  those 
out  of  work.  Fifteen  hundred  letters  were  mailed,  about  one-half  of 
which  were  answered,  giving  us  the  names  and  number  of  persons 
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whom  they  had  employed  and  those  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Within  a  short  time  over  1000  persons  had  registered  for  employment 
or  aid,  many  of  whom  were  assisted.  Our  estimate  is  that  about 
15,000  persons  were  immediately  thrown  out  of  work,  but  many  of  the 
firms  secured  temporary  quarters,  and  within  a  few  weeks  this  nupa- 
ber  was  reduced  to  probably  4000,  most  of  whom  gradually  worked 
their  way  back  to  work,  though  much  hardship  consequent  upon  the 
changed  conditions  resulted,  as  many  were  glad  to  get  laboring  or 
other  work,  who,  before  the  fire,  were  otherwise  employed.  We  will 
present  a  tabulated  statement  of  these  in  our  next  annual  report. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  pride,  however,  that  we* 
report  great  progress  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year. 

Unlike  many  of  the  bureaus  of  this  character  in  other  states,  the- 
Maryland  bureau  is  burdened  with  the  carrying  out  of  remedial  legis-^ 
lation,  through  means  of  the  factory  and  sweat-shop-inspection  fea- 
ture, and  also  with  the  successful  promotion  and  carrying  on  of  the- 
employment  agency.  The  struggle  for  the  enforcement  of  the  sweat- 
shop-inspection  law,  which  legislation  was  finally  perfected  ih  1902,. 
has  been  the  great  stumbling-block  to  more  rapid  advancement.  By 
reference  to  our  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  cases  of  ar- 
rest  under  that  act  were  bitterly  contested  in  the  courts,  and  after 
the  lower  court  had  declared  the  act  unconstitutional  it  was  carried  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  where,  after  three  different  and  distinct  hear- 
ings,  before  five,  six  and  eight  judges,  the  final  result  was  the  deliver- 
anoe,  in  March  last,  by  the  most  competent  jurist  of  Maryland,  of  a 
sweeping  opinion  sustaining  the  law  in  all  its  details,  and  laying 
down  some  fundamental  principles  of  law  as  to  the  police  power  of 
the  state.  Indeed,  had  nothing  else  been  accomplished  than  the  de- 
liverance of  this  opinion  and  the  discussion  by  Judge  McSherry  of 
this  police  power  of  states,  we  would  have  all  been  well  repaid  for 
our  labors  by  this  masterly  effort,  which  is  published  in  full  in  our 
twelfth  annual  report.  i 

The  work  of  inspection  under  this  law  was  continued  successfully.. 
We  have  two  inspectors  only,  and  in  1903  part  of  their  time  was  lost,, 
but  221  inspections  were  made ;  180  permits  issued,  for  shops  that  em- 
ployed 2595  persons.  Our  report  shows  the  result  of  the  inspection 
in  detail,  including  character  of  houses,  birthplace  of  licensee,  arti- 
cle made,  character  of  the  building,  workrooms  in  the  building,  size 
of  the  workroom  inspected,  floor  on  which  workroom  is  situated, 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  in  each  room,  number  of  families  in 
the  house  and  persons  in  families,  and  many  other  details  resulting^ 
from  their  inspection  of  such  shops.  The  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  since  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  has  been  renewed  with  increased  zeal. 
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The  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living  was  not  as  full  in  the  past 
year  as  in  the  year  previous.  Comparisons  were  made  with  the  very 
excellent  reports  from  other  states  as  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Maryland. 

Our  work  on  strikes  and  lockouts  has  been  continued  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  previous  reports,  with  the  result  of  finding  that  strikes 
were  not  as  numerous  in  Maryland  in  1903  as  in  1902,  though  the 
number  of  people  affected  by  the  loss  in  wages  was  greater,  the  per 
capita  loss  in  wages  being  about  $300  as  against  $205  in  1902. 
Strikes  in  the  building  trades  were  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other 
industries.  There  were  twenty-nine  strikes  in  all,  twenty-three 
ordered  by  organizations,  and  of  those  ordered  by  organized  labor 
thirteen  were  successful  or  partially  successful. 

Partial  investigation  was  made  in  the  employment  of  children  in 
mercantile  establishments,  with  indifferent  success.  Twenty-nine 
large  stores  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  were  investigated,  showing  a 
total  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  as  405, 
and  ninety-six  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Nearly  all  these  were 
employed  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  hours  a  day,  excepting  Sunday, 
when  most  of  them  kept  open  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours. 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren of  tender  years  in  Maryland  is  neither  explicit,  nor  satisfactory 
in  its  enforcement.  There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect. An  investigation  was  made  into  the  employment  of  females 
and  children  in  eleven  different  industries,  at  the  request  of  the 
consumers'  league.  Very  much  satisfactory  information  was  gained 
and  great  interest  excited  in  the  community.  The  results  are  given 
in  detail  in  the  report. 

An  investigation  into  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  bread 
was  also  attempted,  full  details  of  which  are  published  in  the  report. 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  this  convention  some  suggestion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  making  an  investigation  into  the  source  of  supply, 
production  and  distribution  of  the  three  staples  of  life,  bread,  meat, 
and  milk.  While  our  investigation  was  very  thorough  in  some  re- 
spects, the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  anticipated  by  the 
bureau.  Perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  may  be 
able  to  advise  us  as  to  a  better  or  more  satisfactory  method  than  that 
employed  by  us. 

One  of  the  best  items  incorporated  in  our  work  of  the  past  year  was 
the  setting  forth  of  the  advantages  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  detail- 
ing th|jr  progress  in  manufactures,  educational  and  transportation 
facilities.  While  this  work  is  not  of  an  economic  character  generally 
engaged  in  by  statistical  bureaus,  it  is  of  great  value  to  our  state,  and 
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I  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  useful  when  we  come  to  take  the  census 
of  manufactures  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  census  office. 

Among  the  other  items  of  interest  in  our  work  of  last  year  was  the 
publication  of  new  incorporations  in  the  state,  and  a  r6sum6  of  the 
state's  labor  laws. 

The  present  year  is  prolific  of  promise  of  good  work  in  the  inspec- 
tion branch  of  our  department,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  report  all 
clothing  made  in  Baltimore  under  sanitary  conditions  before  1905. 
The  first  part  of  the  year  has  been  taken  up  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
office  to  the  changed  conditions,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  office  itself, 
consequent  upon  destruction,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  plans  and 
the  mapping  out  of  new  ones  for  the  coming  year.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  print  a  full  report  as  to  some  of  the  results  of  the  great  fire  in 
Baltimore  in  its  effect  upon  industrial  conditions.  We  shall  also 
endeavor  to  make  investigation  into  the  negro  question  from  an  in- 
dustrial standpoint  in  Baltimore  city.  And  in  addition,  we  presume 
we  shall  commence  preparations  for  actual  work  for  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  manufactures  under  the  direction  of  the  federal  census 
office,  if  it  be  their  pleasure,  as  we  now  understand. 

The  great  fault  with  the  Maryland  bureau  is  lack  of  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  properly  perform  the  work  incumbent  upon  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  broad  demand  of  the  law  creating  the  bureau.  This  law 
commands  not  only  investigation  into  economic  and  industrial  affairs, 
but  also  requires  the  compiling  and  publishing  of  information  on  any 
and  every  subject  encompassed  by  the  human  mind,  with  $10,000  per 
annum  for  salaries,  rent,  postage,  and  all  charges  of  every  character. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Mary- 
land bureau  to  all  our  sister  bureaus  for  their  prompt  response  after 
the  great  fire  in  helping  us  to  rehabilitate  the  office,  and  especially  to 
the  national  bureau  and  the  census  office  for  their  kind  assistance  in 
the  sam6  direction,  as  well  as  to  all  the  chiefs  and  officials  for  their 
encouraging  words  of  sympathy  in  that  hour  of  distress. 

President  Wright  :  Will  you  add  to  your  interesting  report,  Mr. 
Schonfarber,  a  statement  relative  to  the  working  of  your  new  acci- 
dent-insurance law  ?  I  think  the  commissioners  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  just  what  the  effect  of  the  law  has  been. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  law  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  and  that  it  has  fallen  through.  The  law  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Dick,  of  Allegany  county,  which  is  in  the 
coal  region,  and  was  ostensibly  aimed  at  protecting  the  lives  of  the 
families  of  those  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  by  the  eleven  or 
twelve  corporations  in  the  western  part  of  our  state.  It  was  also 
aimed  at  assisting  those  railroad  employees  who  were  not  members  of 
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the  large  relief  departments  of  the  trunk-line  railroads.  Of  course, 
that  brought  within  its  compass  the  urban  and  suburban  street-rail- 
roads  of  the  state.  The  first  result  of  that  law,  when  put  into  effect, 
was  to  bring  only  the  city  railroads  under  its  operation.  Several  cor- 
porations in  the  state  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
of  the  law,  they  being  one  street-railroad  in  Cumberland,  one  in  Balti- 
more, and  seven  slate  quarry  companies. 

The  practical  result  of  the  law,  if  it  had  been  sustained  by  the 
court  of  appeals,  would  have  been  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  lines 
as  to  the  liability  of  employers.  Indeed,  it  was  the  final  Result  and 
compromise  of  the  fight  for  a  clear-cut  liability  law  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  after  a  long  number  of  years.  The  second  section  of  the  act 
provided  that  where  these  corporations  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  this  insurance  act  as  employers,  then  these  employers 
would  be  subject  to  certain  liability  for  accidents  to  their  employees. 
The  coal  companies,  to  a  corx)oration  and  to  a  man,  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  law,  and  never  deposited  a  single  dollar  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  insurance  department. 

In  two  years  of  its  operation  the  state  insurance  department  col- 
lected $5313.70,  and  paid  out  $5300  for  three  railway  accidents  and 
two  quarry  accidents.  The  insurance  commissioner  was  the  person 
appointed  by  the  law  to  carry  it  out  and  to  be  the  custodian  of  the 
funds.    The  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1904. 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  before  it  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  None  of  the  coal  companies,  at  which  the 
law  was  actually  aimed,  availed  themselves  of  its  opportunity,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  a  test  to  be  made,  the  test  had  to  be  made  by 
an  employee,  and  not  by  the  employer. 

The  insurance  commissioner  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lloyd  Wilkinson, 
says  he  believes  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  that  if  its  provisions  can  be 
incorporated  in  a  law  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts,  much  good 
will  be  accomplished  both  for  the  employers  and  employees.  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  involved  is  sound.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such 
a  fund  would  be  very  small,  and  the  savings  that  would  accrue  to 
corporations  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  workers  would  be 
ample  to  recompense  for  the  departure  from  the  old  times. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Pidgin  :  During  the  past  year  the  force  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  has  been  very  actively 
employed,  particularly  the  special  agents,  four  of  whom  have  been 
kept  upon  the  road  almost  continually.  The  publications  of  the 
bureau  include  the  annual  report,  the  annual  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures, the  Labor  Bulletin,  the  census  reports  once  in  ten  years,  circu- 
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lars  of  industrial  information,  a  trades-union  directory,  and  such 
special  reports  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  legislature. 
.  The  annual  report  of  the  bureau  for  1903,  which  will  be  issued 
during  the  present  month,  contains  four  parts.  The  first  is  entitled 
"Race  in  Industry."  It  presents  a  detailed  classification  of  occupa- 
tions, in  connection  with  specified  place  of  birth  and  descent.  For 
instance,  under  the  heading  "Ireland"  are  included  not  only  those 
born  in  Ireland,  but  those  having  a  father  and  mother  or  a  father  bom 
there.  It  is  only  by  following  this  plan  that  the  relative  numbers  of 
those  of  native  stock  engaged  in  our  industries  can  be  ascertained. 
Part  2  considers  the  subject  of  free  employment  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  This  was  a  special  report  or- 
dered by  the  legislature,  and,  although  the  information  supplied 
«howed  conclusively  that  free  employment  offices  had  been  successful 
both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  the  legislature  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  next  general  court,  when  it  is  possible  that  some  action  may 
be  taken  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  such  offices.  The  disous- 
«ion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  newspaper  press  throughout  the 
country  relative  to  the  education  of  the  negro,  particularly  as  regards 
his  industrial  education,  led  to  the  preparation  of  part  3,  entitled 
^*  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Negro  in  Massachusetts." 
The  colored  people  in  Massachusetts  are  much  pleased  with  the 
report,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  coming  census  of  1905  will  pre- 
sent results  which  will  demonstrate  their  social  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. Part  4  is  entitled  "Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1903."  It  contains  verified  reports  from  175  cities  and  towns 
relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  trades- 
unions,  industrial  changes,  and  working  men's  benefits. 

The  annual  statistics  of  manufactures,  also  to  be  issued  this  month, 
will  contain  the  usual  information,  drawn  from  5000  to  6000  returns 
made  by  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  state,  re- 
lating to  number  of  partners  and  stockholders,  capital  invested,  stock 
used,  value  of  goods  made,  wages  paid,  persons  employed,  by  months, 
classified  weekly  wages,  proportion  of  business  done,  and  number  of 
days  employed  during  the  year. 

For  seven  years  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  was  issued  quar- 
terly. Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  I  determined  to  issue  it  once 
in  two  months,  and  the  fourth  issue  for  the  year.  No.  32,  will  be  pub- 
lished during  the  present  month.  Its  contents  will  include  articles 
relating  to  the  following  subjects :  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States 
4ind  Massachusetts ;  Net  Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital ;  The  Inheritance 
TPax ;  Causes  of  Absence  after  Pay-day ;  Pay  of  Navy-yard  Workmen ; 
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Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions ;  Industrial  Agreements ;  Current  Com- 
ment  and  Excerpts  from  Newspapers  and  Magazines ;  and  Statistical 
Abstracts,  made  from  official  reports  received  as  exchanges. 

During  the  present  year  the  bureau  has  issued  sixteen  circulars  of 
industrial  information,  intended  for  manufacturers  and  exporters  and 
those  interested  in  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  industries.  They 
have  been  prepared  largely  from  the  daily  consular  reports  issued  by 
theDepartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  at  Washington,  supplemented 
by  information  drawn  from  other  official  sources. 

Nos.  14  and  16  have  provoked  some  criticism  from  the  press  and 
interested  parties.  No.  14  was  entitled  *' Manufacturing  Opportuni- 
ties in  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  It  contained  a  list  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Canada,  drawn  from  a  Canadian  official  report,  the  town 
clerks  of  which  declared  that  there  were  openings  in  those  places  for 
certain  industries  which  they  specified.  The  printing  of  this  list  led 
some  newspapers  to  criticize  it  editorially,  saying  that  the  bureau  was 
using  its  influence  to  lead  Massachusetts  manufacturers  to  leave  the 
state  and  embark  their  capital  in  a  foreign  country.  It  evidently  did 
not  occur  to  these  critics  that  Massachusetts  capital  has  for  years 
been  diverted  from  its  own  local  industries  and  has  been  invested  to 
build  up  the  West,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Canada.  It  is  now 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  dollar  always  locates 
where  it  can  get  the  greatest  return  for  its  use,  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Massachusetts  industries  to-day  are  to  a  great  degree 
dependent  upon  the  capital  furnished  by  foreign  investors.  If  we 
are  ever  to  become  altruistic,  and  eventually  a  great  human  brother- 
hood, it  would  seem  as  though  mutual  help  in  the  way  of  industnal 
development,  independent  of  national  boundaries,  is  the  surest  means 
of  accomplishing  that  result. 

No.  16  was  entitled  "Trade  in  Japan."  This  issue  did  not  provoke 
newspaper  criticism,  but  an  organization  engaged  in  securing  foreign 
trade  thought  that  its  rival  had  received  too  great  a  commendation, 
and  filed  a  protest.  I  have  quoted  these  instances  to  show  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  government  department  to  do  anything  in  the  interest  of  a 
certain  class  of  industry  without  inviting  criticism  in  some  quarters. 

Many  requests  for  information  which  is  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  bureau  reports  are  constantly  made  by  letter,  telephone,  or  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  office.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  such 
inquiries  was  838.  Many  of  these  requests  for  information  take  con- 
siderable time  and  application  for  the  framing  of  reliable  replies. 

The  bureau  receives  and  reads  137  labor  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Extracts  of  interest  to  working  men  and  employers  of  labor  are  made 
from  them,  and  appear  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  under  the  headings 
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"Current  Comment,"  "Excerpts,"  and  "Statistical  Abstracts."  On 
June  1,  the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  library  of  the  bu- 
reau was  16,873,  the  majority  of  them  being  statistical  works.  The 
number  of  additions  from  January  1  to  June  1,  a  period  of  five  months, 
was  376.  During  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1903,  16,- 
771  reports  of  the  bureau  were  distributed  by  mail  or  express,  or  given 
to  personal  applicants. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  Massachusetts 
of  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  a  sufficient  sum  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bureau  to  enable  it  to  make  an  exhibit  adequately  repre- 
senting the  work  of  the  office.  The  exhibit  includes  bound  volumes 
of  the  reports,  a  series  of  forty- eight  colored  statistical  diagrams,  2500 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  history  of  the  bureau  and  of  labor 
legislation  from  1831  to  1903,  digests  of  the  various  publications  of 
the  bureau,  and  a  description  of  the  methods  of  work  in  the  office. 
Besides  these,  enlarged  photographs  of  the  working-rooms  of  the  bu- 
reau were  framed  and  hung  in  position  over  the  cabinets  containing 
exhibits.  ^ 

The  total  expenses  of  the  bureau  for  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1903,  were  $32,457.40. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1904  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1905 
will  witness  a  scene  of  the  greatest  activity  in  the  bureau.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  decennial  census  will  be  taken  by  the  bureau 
for  the  fourth  time,  the  enumerations  of  1875,  1885  and  1895  having 
been  under  its  direction.  The  sum  of  $350,000  has  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  maximum  outlay  for  the  censuses  of  population  and  industries ; 
and  the  law  provides  that  the  census  shall  be  printed  in  three  volumes 
and  be  ready  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  enumeration. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention  is  that  directing  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  invite  sugges- 
tions from  the  heads  of  other  departments,  and  from  the  mayors  of 
cities  and  the  selectmen  of  towns,  as  to  the  inquiries  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  schedules.  The  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
should  secure  for  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  information  of  the 
greatest  practical  value.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  make  the  forthcoming 
census  usable  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Copies  of  the  law  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  heads  of  all  statistical  offices  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

For  many  years  the  distribution  of  the  edition  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  bureau  has  consisted  of  6000  copies ;  of  the  annual  statis- 
tics of  manufactures,  5000  have  been  printed  annually.  Of  each  of 
these  reports,  500  were  bound  up  in  the  public-document  series;  1000 
were  bound  in  paper  and  issued  in  parts,  while  the  balance  of  the 
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•edition  was  bound  in  oloth.  The  legislature  of  1904  passed  an  act,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  will,  in  future, 
form  a  part  of  the  bureau  report.  The  edition  of  the  combined  re- 
ports was,  at  my  suggestion,  cut  down  to  4500  copies ;  of  these,  500 
^re  retained  for  the  public-document  series,  1500  bound  in  cloth,  and 
^500  bound  in  paper  and  issued  as  parts. 

Specialization  has  found  its  way  into  statistics.  The  writer  or 
thinker  upon  labor  or  sociological  topics  cares  only  for  such  parts  of 
reports  as  relate  to  subjects  in  which  he  is  interested.  Certain  parts 
of  the  reports  have  a  marked  popular  interest,  while  other  parts  ap- 
peal to  a  much  smaller  number  of  readers.  By  the  new  plan  a  much 
wider  constituency  can  be  reached,  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  expense 
•on  the  part  of  the  state. 

I  have  stated  that  the  force  of  special  agents  connected  with  the 
bureau  has  been  kept  very  busily  employed  during  the  past  year.  As 
the  result  of  their  work  in  the  field,  material  has  been  collected  which 
must  be  put  in  print  and  presented  to  the  public  before  the  actual 
work  of  the  census  begins.  We  have  in  our  state  what  is  known  as 
the  state  board  of  publication.  It  is  the  duty  of  its  members  to  ex- 
amine  the  manuscript  copy  prepared  by  the  heads  of  departments,  to 
suggest  condensations,  and  finally  to  approve  for  publication  what 
they  consider  should  be  presented  to  the  public.  In  other  words, 
they  perform  the  same  function  as  the  editor  with  his  blue  pencil. 

The  bureau  report  for  1904  will  be  a  comprehensive  document,  cov- 
ering  between  700  and  800  pages.  The  first  part,  which  is  in  two  sec- 
tions, will  present  actual  weekly  earnings.  The  results  given  in  the 
first  section  are  based  upon  returns  from  trades-unions,  and  those  in 
the  second  section  from  returns  by  manufacturers. 

Part  2  will  consider  the  financial  condition  of  working  men. 
•Connected  with  this  subject  are  the  questions  of  losses  by  bad  debts 
on  the  part  of  dealers  in  all  sorts  of  merchandise ;  by  owners  or  lessees 
of  real  estate ;  and  the  influence  of  the  instalment  system  of  purchas- 
ing furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  etc. 

Part  3  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  apprenticeship 
system,  or,  rather,  lack  of  system,  as  it  now  exists  in  Massachusetts. 
Part  4  will  contain  the  latest  available  information  relating  to  the 
subject  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Part  5  will  give  similar  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  incorporation  of  trades-unions. 

Part  6  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  industrial  pensions.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  city  will  institute  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial pensions  until  careful  investigation  has  determined  what 
amount  of  money  will  be  required  to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  plan. 
"The  article  will  show  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  a  year  by  state, 
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county,  city  and  town  authorities  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  in 
addition,  so  far  as  possible,  the  amount  contributed  to  this  charitable 
fund  by  private  associations  and  individuals. 

The  annual  statistics  of  manufactures  will  form  part  7,  and  labor 
and  industrial  chronology  part  8. 

It  is  provided  by  the  census  law  that  only  general  tables,  presented 
in  the  most  condensed  form,  shall  be  printed  in  the  census  volumes, 
information  of  a  sociological  or  scientific  nature  being  reserved  fc^r 
presentation  in  the  bureau  report  or  in  the  Labor  Bulletin.  By  fol- 
lowing this  plan  the  census  volumes  can  be  issued  to  the  public  much 
earlier,  and  sociological  matters,  when  presented  in  the  bulletin  or  the 
bureau  reports,  can  be  accompanied  by  analyses  which  will  make 
them  of  more  value  to  the  reader. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  the  opportunity  aflEorded 
the  bureau  to  take  the  census  is  of  almost  inestimable  value  to  it. 
No  true  comparisons  can  be  made  unless  the  totals  are  available  with 
which  to  compare  the  lesser  parts.  When  the  census  of  occupatiuiis 
is  completed  we  shall  know  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  gov- 
ernment employ,  in  professional,  domestic  or  personal  service,  in 
trade,  transportation,  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, mining,  and  the  number  of  children  at  work,  and,  having  th«  se 
aggregate  figures,  the  problems  to  be  considered  lie  before  us.  With- 
out these  aggregates,  any  industrial  investigation  undertaken  would 
be  more  or  less  groping  in  the  dark. 

While  the  census  results  furnished  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  are  of  great  value,  as  the  returns  go  to  Washington  for  tabu- 
lation,  there  is  not  that  opportunity  afforded  for  careful  considera- 
tion, comparison  and  analysis  that  the  office  possesses  when  the 
schedules  are  in  its  own  possession.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
strengthen  the  bureaus  in  the  different  states  than  by  having  them 
become  census  offices.  While  carrying  on  its  own  line  of  work,  it 
can,  by  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  census  bureau,  at 
Washington,  bring  the  results  that  it  secures  into  comparison  with 
those  obtained  by  the  national  government. 

No  manufacturer  or  dealer  would  be  satisfied  to  carry  on  business 
unless  he  could  have  his  yearly  balance-sheet,  and  such  a  large  busi- 
ness corporation  as  a  great  industrial  state  should  certainly  balance  its 
books  as  often  as  once  in  five  years.  Legislation  is  being  based  more 
and  more  upon  statistics,  and,  to  secure  the  most  intelligent  legisla- 
tion, these  statistics  should  be  exhaustive,  accurate,  and  taken  often 
enough  to  reflect  existing  sociological  and  industrial  conditions. 
-5 
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MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  Griswold  :  The  work  of  the  labor  department  in  Michigan 
is  constantly  improving  and  progressing  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  twenty-first  annual  report  was  issued  in  March  and  nearly 
4000  copies  were  distributed,  ttfe  call  for  this  volume  being  unprece- 
dented, not  only  from  our  own  state,  but  from  other  states  and  foreign 
countries.  , 

Under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  the  report  of  the  inspection  of  facto- 
ries and  workshops,  coal-mines  and  tenement-houses  (the  latter  being 
the  mother  to  the  so-called  sweat-shops)  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
annual  report  of  the  bureau.  A  vast  amount  of  industrial  and  labor 
statistics  is  collected  through  the  medium  of  factory  and  coal-mine 
inspection,  the  entire  work  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
partment. 

That  portion  of  the  report  relating  solely  to  industrial  statistics  is 
subdivided  into  twelve  chapters,  each  chapter  containing  a  separate 
and  distinct  subject.  The  new  feature  inaugurated  in  the  twentieth 
report,  that  of  giving  illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing establishments,  was  more  extensively  carried  out  in  the  last  re- 
port. 

One  appreciated  innovation  in  this  report  was  publishing  a  list  of 
the  chartered  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  together  with  their 
population  and  the  number  of  factories  in  each.  This  feature  alone 
gives  each  city  and  village  an  identity  separate  and  distinct,  bringing 
the  manufacturers  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the  bureau,  and 
often  inciting  a  vigorous  competition  with  the  people  of  rival  locali- 
ties. 

Michigan  is  a  great  paper-producing  state,  over  thirty  immense 
modern  paper-mills  being  in  operation  within  her  borders.  A  thor- 
ough canvass  was  made  of  this  great  industry,  the  leading  manufac- 
turers cheerfully  lending  their  assistance  in  the  work  of  collecting 
statistics. 

The  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  sugar-beet  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  was  entered  into  more  extensively  than 
ever  before,  with  most  gratifying  results.  Twenty  large  factories, 
which  consume  over  12,750  tons  of  beets  daily  during  the  campaign, 
and  are  in  operation  on  the  average  of  100  days  each  year,  give  em- 
ployment to  over  4000  persons,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers. 
Besides  the  regular  factory  employees,  an  army  of  men,  women  and 
children  are  kept  busy  in  the  culture  of  thousands  of  acres  of  beets 
during  the  season  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  of  the  manufacture  of  beer  justified  the 
decision  to  gather  and  publish  the  statistics  of  this  industry.     It  was 
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found  that  sixty-nine  breweries  were  in  operation  in  the  state,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  the  value  of  the  year's 
product  being,  in  round  numbers,  $4,000,000.  These  breweries  em- 
ployed  1088  men,  whose  wages  averaged  $2.76  per  day. 

The  statistics  collected  and  published  on  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  pickles  proved  most  valuable.  This  is  an  industry  which  has 
developed  wonderfully  in  the  past  few  years,  with  prospects  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  near  future.  Like  the  sugar  industry,  it  is  one 
in  which  the  farmers  are  deeply  interested.  Indeed,  both  industries 
require  a  mutual  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  and  farmers. 

Michigan  has  rapidly  developed  the  dairy  business,  and  all  classes 
were  highly  pleased  when  the  bureau  took  up  the  canvass  of  this 
great  industry.  The  results  showed  that  there  were  160  modern 
oheese  factories  and  166  creameries  in  operation,  besides  five  con- 
densed-milk factories.  There  were  delivered  to  these  factories  during 
the  season  525,493,315  pounds  of  milk,  the  aggregate  value  being  over 
$6,000,000.  This  milk,  if  in  one  body,  would  float  a  small-sized  navy, 
and  when  manufactured  would  feed  a  good-sized  army. 

No  work  taken  up  by  the  department  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  statistics  of  iron  and  copper.  The  canvass  was  made  by  a 
special  agent,  who  was  an  expert  in  the  business,  and  who  prefaced 
his  statistical  work  with  a  history  of  mining  in  Michigan,  entering 
into  all  phases  of  the  work,  giving  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  all 
their  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  enterprise  of  those  who  conduct 
these  gigantic  operations.  It  was  the  first  time  the  state  had  under- 
taken a  canvass  of  this  nature,  and  the  results  proved  not  only  inter- 
esting but  most  valuable. 

A  thorough  canvass  was  made  of  the  great  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  the  state,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  form.  A  personal  letter  was  obtained  from 
each  warden  and  superintendent  which  proved  most  interesting  in 
<K)nnection  with  the  statistics  given.  The  number  of  inmates  is 
given  for  each  institution,  together  with  their  employment,  cost  of 
maintenance,  etc.  This  feature  of  the  bureau's  work  has  brought 
much  favorable  comment. 

In  the  statistics  collected  along  the  line  of  strikes,  lockouts,  etc., 
the  bureau  received  cordial  assistance  from  the  state  court  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  the  results  of  its  work  being  made  a  part  of  the 
published  report.  All  classes  of  citizens  were  pleased  with  this  part 
of  the  work. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  organized  labbr  was  made,  689  active 
unions  being  canvassed.  A  chapter  in  the  report  was  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  the  results,  which  has  been  favorably  commented  on 
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by  the  great  mass  of  employers,  as  well  as  members  of  the  various 
anions.  The  substance  of  many  of  the  suggestions  made  will,  in 
some  form,  receive  favorable  action  by  the  lawmaking  division  of 
the  state  government. 

Several  important  special  industries  were  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
canvassed,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  of  which 
Michigan  has  sixteen  large,  modem  factories ;  the  flax  industry ;  the 
growing  of  chicory;  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash;  the  products  of 
gypsum;  preserving  grape  juice;  the  making  of  sandstone  brick; 
the  output  of  automobiles ;  the  cut-glass  industry ;  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  from  refuse  molasses,  and  other  similar  industries  were  all 
canvassed,  the  results  forming  a  separate  chapter  in  the  report. 

No  part  of  the  work  was  productive  of  better  results  than  the  per- 
Bonal  mention  of  some  twenty-five  successful  manufacturing  firms. 
This  feature  of  the  work  creates  a  close  bond  of  fellowship  between 
the  department  and  the  great  manufacturers,  the  latter  taking  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  work,  and  in  return  rendering  the  oflScials  of  the 
bureau  assistance,  proving  most  helpful.  The  more  closely  all  classes 
of  business  men  can  be  identified  with  a  statistical  bureau  the  more 
reliable,  interesting  and  valuable  will  be  the  statistics  given  to  the 
public. 

The  work  for  the  current  year  is  well  under  way.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  inspections,  with  accompanying  statistics  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry,  which  will  show  the  condition,  surroundings  and  wages  paid 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  employees,  special  canvasses  are 
being  made  along  the  lines  of  several  important  industries.  Nearly 
8000  farmers  have  been  canvassed  as  to  their  employment  of  farm 
and  domestic  labor,  regarding  wages  paid  and  other  benefits  obtained. 
This  canvass  will  be  valuable  as  accurately  showing  the  surroundings 
and  condition  of  this  important  class  of  wage-earners. 

One  of  the  most  important  investigations  ever  undertaken  by  the 
state  is  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  electric  railways,  the  im- 
mensity of  which  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  the  last  decade.  As  a 
basis  for  future  comparison  the  results  of  this  canvass  will  be  most 
valuable ;  at  the  same  time  great  interest  must  obtain  from  the  sta- 
tistical data  the  department  will  be  able  to  place  before  the  public. 
Reliable  statistics  will  also  be  given  in  the  next  report  on  other  im- 
portant special  industries,  all  of  economic  interest  and  bearing  on  the 
ever-important  question  of  labor. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  officials  of  the  labor  department  of  Michi- 
gan to  report  grand  results  from  the  work  of  the  past,  with  a  bright 
ontlook  for  a  marked  improvement  in  the  future. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  :  Belative  to  factory  inspection,  I  would  say  that 
in  1903  our  inspectors  visited  131  cities  and  towns,  outside  of  the 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  This  year  we  have 
arranged  to  cover  twenty  additional  towns.  The  inspections  em- 
braced  134  specified  industries  outside  of  non-manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Last  year's  results  of  factory  inspection  show  in  the 
following  groups : 

Manufacturing:  4070  reports ;  94,189 persons  (81,500  men,  11,998 
women,  648  boys,  and  143  girls )  were  employed. 

Non-manufacturing:  522  reports;  16,820  persons  (11,643  men, 
4896  women,  182  boys,  99  girls )  were  employed. 

Total  number:  4592  reports;  111,009  employees  (93,143  men, 
16,894  women,  730  boys,  242  girls). 

The  inspections  for  this  year  are  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
give  figures  that  would  probably  even  approximate  the  totals.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  labor  department  in  the  past  to  tabulate  the 
number  of  employees  regardless  of  the  position  they  occupied.  We 
have  made  a  change  in  this  method,  and  have  followed  the  system 
used  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  in  separating  the  salaried 
employees  and  office  force  from  the  actual  industrial  wage-earners.  ' 

With  reference  to  fire-escapes  on  factory  buildings,  our  system  of 
work  is  as  follows :  We  require  that  any  factory  building  of  one  and 
two  stories  in  height  have  at  least  two  ways  of  egress  from  the  build- 
ing,  and  that  the  places  of  egress  leading  from  the  building  to  the 
outside  have  swinging  doors  or  doors  which  open  toward  the  outside; 
that  such  doors  are  not  locked  or  bolted  during  working  hours.  For 
factory  buildings  over  two  stories  in  height,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  work  and  the  number  of  persons  employed,  we  require  one 
or  more  outside  iron  fire-escapes  for  the  building.  We  do  not  allow 
the  construction  of  any  straight  ladder  fire-escapes.  All  new  fire- 
escapes  must  have  inclined  stairways,  with  iron  balconies  on  each 
floor  above  the  ground,  embracing  at  least  two  windows.  For  a  drop- 
ladder,  we  recommend  a  link  ladder,  which  is  placed  on  the  lower 
balcony,  ready  to  be  used  at  any  moment,  or  a  ladder  suspended  from 
the  lower  balcony  and  held  by  a  wire  rope.  Of  course,  we  prefer  in 
every  case,  if  possible,  a  solid  stairway,  walled  in  and  built  of  fire- 
proof material.  On  factory  buildings  for  which  we  have  ordered 
fire-escapes  the  law  provides  that  the  plans  and  specifications  be 
submitted  to  our  department  for  approval,  and  after  the  fire-escape 
has  been  erected  our  inspectors  examine  the  same  in  detail.  We 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  this  way  that  the  owners  of  factories  make 
it  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  that  they  will  not  pay  for 
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the  oonstraotion  of  a  fire-esoape  as  long  as  the  acceptance  of  it  hy 
oar  department  is  lacking. 

The  factory  inspectors  during  the  year  1903  issued  443  orders  rela- 
tive to  the  safety  of  machinery,  to  sanitary  conditions  of  factories  and 
workshops,  to  observance  of  the  child-labor  laws,  etc.  We  have 
adopted  the  system  by  which  our  inspectors  have  to  issue  such  orders 
in  writing,  and  they  are  made  returnable  to  the  department,  so  that 
in  this  way  we  are  in  touch  with  all  orders  issued  and  are  able  to 
control  the  same. 

It  requires  a  constant  and  unremitting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  bureau  of  labor  to  watch  over  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents. There  are  some  employers  who  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  report  accidents  to  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
I  will  not  say  that  they  wilfully  suppress  such  reports  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  department,  but  on  some  occasions  it  is  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  employer  to  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to  re- 
port to  the  bureau  an  accident  to  some  one  of  his  employees.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  reported  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
October  1,  1903,  was  1154,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  fully  ten  per  cent,  of 
them  were  fatal.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  injured,  it  appears, 
were  people  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
next  greatest  in  number  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years.  Our  inspection  blanks  contain  three  specific  questions 
in  regard  to  accidents,  viz. :  What  provisions  are  made  by  employers 
to  care  for  employees  in  case  of  accident  ?  Do  employers  carry  em- 
ployers' liability  insurance?  Do  employees  maintain  local  benefit 
associations  ?  The  accident  reports  have  suggested  these  questions, 
and  we  desired  to  ascertain  by  the  first  question  if  employers,  as  a 
rule,  make  provisions  to  care  for  employees  in  case  of  accident,  and 
the  extent  and  nature  of  such  provisions.  The  other  two  questions 
have  been  propounded  on  account  of  the  fact  that  injuries  to  working 
people  entail  financial  losses  to  the  injured,  and  the  employer  gen- 
erally desires  to  protect  himself  against  any  claims  arising  from  an 
accident,  and  because  fraternal  assistance  in  the  shape  of  beneficial 
association  is  wise  and  commendable.  Our  next  report  will  deal  with 
these  questions,  and  will  show  as  nearly  as  possible  how  much  or  how 
little  our  employers  and  wage-earners  have  done  in  this  respect. 

Child  labor  in  our  state  has  for  several  years  past  been  steadily  de- 
creasing. Minnesota  last  year  stood  the  second  lowest  on  the  list  of 
the  industrial  states  in  the  Union.  Out  of  111,009  wage-earners, 
only  972  were  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  public  press 
has  been  very  kind  in  assisting  us  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  has 
undoubtedly  had  much  td  do  with  making  our  employers  very  care* 
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ful,  and  they  insist  on  all  children  whom  they  employ  being  provided 
with  the  school  permit,  as  provided  by  law.  The  school  authorities 
throughout  the  state  are  in  sympathy  with  this  work,  and  have  much 
to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the 
different  industries  in  our  state.  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  truant 
officers  have  been  appointed,  and  they  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  there  is  no  violation  of  the  law. 

In  1901  we  started  an  investigation  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
having  to  work  nights  and  Sundays.  It  was  more  or  less  difficult  to 
gQi  correct  data  as  to  this  work,  but  we  have  kept  on,  and  we  have 
improved  on  our  system  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  present  in  our  next  report  a  concise  statement  of  the  number  of 
hours  each  wage-earner  in  a  specified  industry  has  to  work  on  Sunday 
or  at  night.  It  is  difficult  to  furnish  statistics  as  to  the  length  of  em- 
ployment of  a  person.  Our  department  has  confined  itself  to  the  fact 
of  showing  the  number  of  weeks  during  which  an  establishment  was 
in  operation  during  the  year.  This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  during  a  period  of  the  time  may  have  employed  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  at  another.  But  this  seemed  to  me 
the  only  proper  solution,  since  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  re- 
port only  claims  to  show  the  industrial  condition  of  our  state,  and  not 
the  wage-earning  capacity  of  its  workers. 

The  collecting  and  tabulating  of  wage  statistics  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  trying  duties  of  a  statistical  department,  and  the  returns 
arouse  much  criticism,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  department 
may  liave  devoted  much  time  and  labor  obtaining  reliable  informa- 
tion. Before  our  department  embarked  on  this  work  of  collecting 
the  wage  statistics  which  will  be  presented  in  our  forthcoming  bien- 
nial report,  we  selected  the  eleven  following  industries,  viz.:  Build- 
ing trades;  printing  trades;  car  and  railroad  shops;  lumber  and 
timber  industry;  lumber,  finished  products;  flour  and  grist  milling; 
clothing  and  garment  manufacturing;  baking;  laundry  work;  cen- 
tral electric-light  and  power  stations;  foundry  and  metal  working. 
We  had  a  special  schedule  prepared  for  each  industry,  and  I  believe 
that  we  will  be  able  to  present  to  our  citizens  a  report  on  the  wages 
paid  in  these  industries  that  will  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  We 
gather  our  data  from  the  time-books  of  the  employers,  and  in  this 
way  we  consider  that  the  information  is  reliable.  We  intend  to  show 
also  where  the  people  are  paid  by  the  hour,  by  the  day,  by  the  week, 
or  by  the  piece.  Furthermore,  we  note  the  number  of  hours  worked 
during  the  day  and  during  the  week,  and  from  this  collection  of  data 
we  will  present  the  wage  conditions  as  they  exist  for  these  industries 
during  the  year  1904. 
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In  1903  we  started  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  women 
wage-earners.  The  object  was  to  find  out  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  female  wage-earners  in  our  state,  not  only  in  the  places  of  their 
employment,  but  also  in  their  homes.  We  desire  to  show  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  employed.  This  investigation  was  carried  on  by  three 
women  inspectors  who  were  appointed  to  take  up  this  special  line  of 
work,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation,  I  can  assure  you,  will 
form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  our  forthcoming  report. 

Two  other  investigations  have  been  concluded  by  the  department 
that  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  a  number  of  our  people.  I 
refer  to  the  investigations  of  the  retail  drug-stores  and  retail  butchers. 
These  investigations  were  taken  up  in  every  city  and  town  visited  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  department  during  the  last  year,  and  a  very  plain 
and  interesting  statement  is  given  of  the  employees,  as  to  the  wages 
they  receive,  the  number  of  hours  they  work,  and  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  employed. 

The  United  States  Census  OflSce  recently  published  a  report  rela- 
tive to  the  central  electric-light  and  power  stations  in  existence  in 
our  state  during  the  year  1902  and  prior  to  this ;  we  have  taken  this 
investigation  up  where  the  census  oflSce  left  it,  and  have  extended 
the  investigation  to  the  present  date.  This  and  a  report  on  street- 
railways  and  on  water- works  will  be  another  chapter  of  our  report. 

The  iron-mining  conditions  of  our  state  have  received  the  undivided 
attention  of  our  department.  In  1902  there  were  59  mines  in  opera- 
tion ;  their  production  amounted  to  16,137,650  tons,  valued  at  $23,- 
989,227.  Our  state  takes  first  place  among  the  iron-ore-producing 
states,  and,  outside  of  Great  Britain  and  the  German  empire,  no  place 
in  the  world  reached  so  great  a  production  in  one  year  as  Minnesota 
did  in  1902.  We  furnished  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the 
United  States,  representing  36.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation,  and 
we  employed  21.25  per  cent,  of  the  iron-mine  wage-earners.  The  iron 
ore  shipments  during  the  year  1903  amounted  to  14,569,241  tons,  and 
between  9000  and  10,000  persons  found  employment  in  and  around 
the  mines.  The  conditions  for  the  output  for  the  year  1904,  however, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  as  promising  as  we  would  like  to  see.  The 
labor  troubles  in  the  early  part  of  the  shipping  season  on  the  Great 
Lakes  will  undoubtedly  curtail  the  output. 

A  report  pertaining  to  labor  organizations  will  be  embodied  in  our 
forthcoming  report,  as  well  as  a  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts. 

We  have  several  other  special  investigations  under  way.  One  of 
the  investigations  still  in  progress  covers  an  industry  or  trade  of 
which  very  little  or  nothing  is  known,  yet  it  plays  a  very  important 
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part  in  our  economic  hoiiBehold,  and  I  believe  that  the  results  of  this 
investigation  will  present  very  interesting  food  for  thought.  I  refer 
to  the  collection  of  rags,  paper,  bones,  bottles,  scrap-iron,  and  all 
other  waste  that  help  to  make  up  the  junk  and  scrap  trade. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  paper-mills,  cloth-mills,  iron  foun- 
dries, and  brass  and  copper  works,  but  we  seldom  stop  to  think  of  the 
source  from  which  these  industries  draw  a  great  deal  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial.  We  accord  great  commercial  homage  to  sugar  refineries,  but 
there  are  few  people  who  know  or  stop  to  think  how  important  a  part 
old  bones  pfay  in  this  business.  The  wheels  of  our  civilization  are 
constantly  grinding  and  weaving  the  materials  of  life  into  refuse  and 
debris.  How  quickly  would  the  wheels  become  clogged  and  progress 
stopped  were  there  not  in  constant  activity  collectors  of  this  refuse 
and  regenerators  of  this  general  debris ;  yet  how  low  a  status  do  we 
assign  to  the  junk  collectors  and  the  rag  pedler  ?  He  is  only  the 
"raggedy  man,"  an  object  of  amusement  and  derision.  Nevertheless, 
from  year  to  year  he  visits  every  house  in  city,  village,  and  farm,  and 
the  bag  of  rags  that  goes  out  of  the  residence  to-day  will  return  in  a 
few  months  incognito.  It  will  be  found  in  the  fancy  note-paper 
used  by  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  it  will  be  found  in  the  brown  pa- 
per wrapped  around  the  butcher's  meat;  part  of  it  will  be  found  in 
that  remarkably  neat-looking  overcoat  that  John  got  for  $4.98.  In 
fact,  these  bags  of  paper  and  rags  may  come  back  in  just  twenty-one 
different  guises  of  paper  and  cloth  stuff.  It  is  the  old  story  of  con- 
servation of  energy,  told  in  terms  of  the  commercial  world.  One 
wholesale  junk  dealer  made  a  statement  that  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  brass  and  copper. sold  was  made  of  the  so-called  junk  or  old  metal 
bought  from  the  junk  dealers.  Therefore,  though  the  ragpickers 
and  the  junk  men  may  not  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  recognized  com- 
mercial activities,  yet  we  challenge  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it 
is  an  important  industry  in  our  country. 

Our  investigation  has  not  gone  beyond  the  city  of  St.  Paul  at  this 
Vfriting,  but  what  do  we* find?  Twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  junk 
(old  metal),  rags,  paper,  bones  and  rubber  shipped  every  year  from 
the  city  alone  to  the  mills,  foundries  and  refineries  in  Chicago  and 
the  East ;  an  annual  receipt  and  disbursement  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars ;  350  men  and  women  actively  engaged  all  the 
year  around;  and  nearly  2000  people  deriving  a  living  from  the  junk 
and  rag-peddling  business.  These  units  are  surprising,  and  may 
seem  as  incredible  to  you  as  they  did  to  our  department  until  they 
were  analyzed,  when  each  fact  appetirs  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
factor  in  our  civilization.  There  are  between  250  and  300  junk-  and 
rag-gatherers  in  St.  Paul.     With  perhaps  a  half-dozen  exceptions 
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they  are  all  of  Hebrew  nationality.  Along  the  river  flats  are  scores 
of  houses — if  they  may  be  called  such — that  contain  from  one  to 
three  rooms  and  from  four  to  ten  children.  The  heads  of  these  odd 
establishments  are  in  nearly  every  case  junk,  paper  and  rubber  col- 
lectors. 

One  might  ask  why  there  are  so  many  of  the  Hebrew  nation  en- 
gaged in  this  business  ?  Jews  are  natural  traders,  and,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  itinerant  traders.  Having  been,  in  the  older  countries, 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and  in  many  places  prohibited  from 
having  any  permanent  business  establishments,  they  acquired  the 
habit  of  earning  a  living  "on  the  wing."  Many  of  them  have  come 
over  to  America  without  sustenance,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
Hebtew  is  an  applicant  for  charity  from  gentiles.  If  one  of  this 
sturdy  nation  comes  into  the  city  of  St.  Paul  without  means  of  liveli- 
hood he  makes  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  and  the  members  of 
the  synagogue  assess  themselves  enough  per  capita  to  supply  the 
man  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  and  sufficient  money  to  keep  him  a  few 
days.  Thus  he  is  equipped  for  earning  a  livelihood,  but  he  is  held 
to  strict  account  until,  by  dimes  and  quarters  and  half-dollars,  he  has 
paid  back  into  the  treasury  the  money  advanced  him.  With  horse 
and  wagon  he  gathers  from  house  to  house  a  daily  average  of  six  dol- 
lars' worth  of  junk,  paper,  rags,  etc.,  which  represents  a  profit  of 
about  two  dollars  to  him.  He  may  devote  himself  principally  to 
rags,  paper,  and  rubber ;  if  so,  he  keeps  an  eye  out  for  old  iron  only 
as  a  secondary  matter,  and  principally  for  such  old  iron  as  he  may  be 
able  to  sell  to  the  second-hand  dealers  or  make  use  of  himself.  Many 
a  household  has  found  a  five-dollar  grate  and  good  lengths  of  stove- 
pipe gone,  only  to  discover  that  Johnnie  or  Mary  has  sold  them  for  a 
few  pennies  to  the  "raggedy  man." 

Many  of  these  pedlers,  before  taking  their  loads  to  the  dealers, 
drive  home,  where  the  wife  and  children  sort  the  dumps,  picking  out 
what  may  be  used  or  sold,  and  packing  the  rest  back  into  the  wagon 
to  be  deposited  at  pound  rates  with  the  dealers  or  wholesalers. 
Nearly  all  these  pedlers  are  married  men.  If  we  allow  to  each  man  a 
family  of  five  (a  wife  and  three  children),  it  will  be  seeu  how  many 
there  are  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  who  derive  their  living,  not  from 
wholesale  dealing,  but  from  the  individual  rag,  paper  and  junk  col- 
lecting and  sorting.  As  St.  Paul  does  not  require  a  license  of  these 
junk  pedlers,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  number.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  250,  which  would  mean  a  little  army  of  1200  that  depend 
for  a  livelihood  simply  upon  the  business  of  collecting.  Many  of 
these  men  sell  to  dealers,  who  keep  the  material  in  bams  or  yards, 
where  it  is  more  carefully  sorted  before  being  sold  to  the  wholesalers. 
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It  is  in  the  warehouses  of  the  wholesalers  that  we  find  what  might  be 
termed  the  expert  sorters.  All  told,  in  St.  Paul  there  are  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  women  employed  the  year  around.  In  these  whole- 
sale warehouses  they  get  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  day. 
This  sorting  is  done  in  St.  Paul  entirely  by  women.  When  the  loads 
reach  them  the  rags  are  all  sorted  from  the  paper  and  the  rubber.  It 
is  for  them  to  separate  the  woolen  from  the  cotton  goods,  and  to  dis- 
entangle the  various  sorts  of  paper.  The  wholesalers  in  St.  Paul  have 
large  consignments  of  scraps  from  the  clothing  factories  and  the  big 
stores.  If  there  has  been  a  great  fire  there  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
force,  as  it  always  means  added  business  for  the  junk  and  rag  dealers. 
In  the  large  warehouses  there  seem  to  be  few  Jewish  women  at  work. 
It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Jewish  women  do  not  leave  their 
homes  to  work.  They  may  sort  their  rags  in  their  own  dumps,  aided 
by  their  children,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  loads  to  the  warehouses. 

As  we  have  said,  the  investigation  has  not  gone  further  than  St. 
Paul,  but  there  is  evidence  in  the  material  that  is  found  in  the  whole- 
saler's establishment  that  there  is  extensive  collecting  and  sorting  in 
the  small  towns  of  Minnesota.  Every  dealer  has  his  customers  that 
send  him  varying  shipments  of  fairly  well-sorted  junk,  paper,  and 
rags.  After  the  material  is  sorted  the  paper  and  rags  are  pressed  by 
machinery  into  great  bales  and  sent  to  Chicago  and  the  East.  The 
bottles  are  sold  usually  in  the  city ;  the  iron  and  other  metals  find  a 
market  in  the  home  foundries,  and  the  bones  are  sent  to  the  sugar  re- 
fineries, where  they  are  burned  in  a  kiln,  ground  as  animal  charcoal, 
and  made  into  beds  through  which  sugar  syrup  of  a  dark  yellowish 
tinge  filters,  coming  out  a  clear  product  that  becomes  our  refined 
white  sugar.  Before  these  bones  are  ground  into  charcoal  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  women  and  children,  who  scratch  them  clean  of 
any  gristle  or  fat ;  otherwise  the  quality  of  the  sugar  would  be  deteri- 
orated by  passing  through  the  animal-charcoal  filter. 

This  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  how  important  and  extensive  th& 
industry  of  junk  and  paper  collecting  is.  Counting  the  pedlers  and 
their  families,  the  fifty  or  so  women  employed  all  the  year  around,, 
and  about  seventy-five  men  employed  in  handling  the  heavier  junk,, 
there  are  about  400  people  employed.  As  stated  above,  each  of  these 
represents,  on  an  average,  a  family  of  five,  which  means  that  about 
2000  people  derive  their  living  from  the  business.  Minneapolis  re- 
quires a  license.  A  reason,  therefore,  is  at  hand  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  but  100  registered  pedlers  in  that  city.  However,  the 
wholesalers  insist  that  there  are  more  junk  pedlers  than  are  repre- 
sented in  the  comptroller's  oflSce ;  that  there  are  a  great  many  who 
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evade  the  ordinance.  As  the  investigation  has  not  yet  covered  that 
city  we  cannot  pass  judgment  upon  the  situation. 

In  connection  with  the  investigation,  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that,  in  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  the  business  of  rag 
and  paper  collection  is  under  rigid  health  regulations.  None  but 
those  showing  a  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  or  immunes  are 
allowed  to  have  any  connection  with  the  business.  No  visitors,  save 
those  holding  vaccination  certificates,  may  enter  such  warehouses. 
Those  engaged  in  sorting  are  under  rigid  instructions  in  regard  to 
change  of  clothing  before  entering  and  before  leaving  the  establish- 
ments. Such  regulations  seem  altogether  reasonable.  The  imagina- 
tion can  easily  comprehend  how,  in  gathering  old  clothes  and  rags 
from  homes  of  all  descriptions,  there  would  be  communicated  diseases 
of  contagious  nature.  They  are  raising  a  great  cry  against  the  sweat- 
shop, not  only  because  of  its  real  wrong  to  the  laborer,  but  because 
of  th^  great  danger  to  the  health  of  the  community;  yet  in  our  large 
cities  we  find  business  of  rag  collecting  without  any  restrictions.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  epidemics  have  arisen  from  this  business,  but 
we  do  not  know  either  that  they  have  not  arisen  from  it.  We  do 
know  that  we  have  had  many  and  virulent  epidemics  of  diphtheria 
and  smallpox.  When  the  investigation  has  proceeded  into  the  small 
towns  where  there  is  much  collecting  and  sorting  more  may  be  found 
out. 

in  our  biennial  report  we  will  be  able  to  set  forth  for  the  whole 
state  the  facts  similar  to  what  we  have  gathered  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness in  St.  Paul.  We  think  that  the  result  will  prove  that  this  in- 
dustry has  not  up  to  this  time  received  the  attention  of  which  it  is 
worthy. 

MISSOURI. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  The  work  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
the  past  year  and  the  current  work  consist  of  investigation  of  and  data 
on  the  following  subjects :  Surplus  products,  by  counties ;  manufac- 
tures ;  trades  and  labor  organizations ;  free  employment  oflSces,  and 
government  land  in  Missouri. 

The  data  on  agricultural  shipments  relate  only  to  the  surplus  and 
not  to  the  actual  production  of  the  state,  which  amounts  to  $220,000,- 
000  annually.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  drought  of  1901 
greatly  depleted  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  Missouri  ranks 
fifth  in  the  Union  as  a  live- stock-raising  state,  is  second  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mules,  third  in  swine-raising,  and, fourth  as  a  producer  of 
horses.  In  the  value  of  poultry  she  ranks  third,  having  85,836,750 
pounds  annually  to  her  credit.  The  increasing  surplus  production  of 
Missouri  may  be  noted  from  the  comparison  of  the  following  items : 
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Wheat  last  year  amoanted  to  25,313,062  baebelB,  while  the  year  pre- 
vious it  was  only  10,011,776;  floor,  542,945,255]  poundsj'as  against 
441,371,929;  melons,  2,641,410,  the  number  the  year  previous  being 
1,741,955;  fresh  fruit,  3,567,222  pounds  ;  the  year  before,  2,222,882; 
vegetables,  11,371,413  pounds,  as  against  1,830,815  pounds. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  place  Missouri  seventh  in  the  gross 
value  of  manufactured  products.  In  addition|[to  the  data  heretofore 
given  in  the  bureau's  report,  this  year's  shows  the  average  daily 
wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  wage-earners  engaged(in  manufacturing 
plants,  number  employed  in  each  class,  with  hoursjof  daily  labor  and 
change  in  wages  in  per  cent,  during  the  year.  The  classification  of 
wage-earners  by  occupation  had  never  before  been  attempted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  labor  and  expense  entailed,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  state  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  for 
their  aid  in  bringing  this  complex  line  of  investigation  to  a  succesf-ful 
conclusion.  The  total  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  1902  was  $270» 
456,232,  while  for  1901  it  was  $253,711,595,  an  increase  of  over  $16,000,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  males  employed  in  1901  was  80,610 ;  females, 
20,823  ;  while  in  1902  there  were  87,282  males  and  21,855  females  — 
showing  7704  more  people  employed  by  manufacturers  of  the  state 
in  1902  than  the  previous  year.  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  all 
classes  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  1901  was  $46,809,729,  while  in 
1902  it  was  $49,560,772. 

The  data  on  trades-unions  show  the  year  1902  to  be  the  most  pros- 
perous one  in  the  history  of  organized  labor  in  Missouri.  The 
increase  in  membership  over  the  previous  yearjwas  28,852.  The 
reports  from  year  to  year  show  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hours  constituting  a  day's  labor,  with  an  increase  in  wage  per  hour. 
In  1901  the  average  day's  work  was  9.5  hours ;  in  1902,  9.26  hours. 
The  rate  of  wages  in  1901  was  25.39  cents  per  hour,  while  in  1902  it 
was  27.77  cents  per  hour.  In  the  organized  trades  and  occupations, 
80.56  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  adult  wage-earners  employed 
are  members  of  organizations. 

The  government  land  in  Missouri,  of  which  there  still  remains 
227,158  acres,  is  available  for  entry  for  homestead,  or  may  be  pur- 
chased outright.  All  of  this  land  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
will  make  desirable  locations  for  homeseekers  from  other  states. 

The  business  of  the  free  employment  oflSces  of  the  state  show  a 
gratifying  increase  over  preceding  years.  The  total  number  of  appli- 
cants for  employment  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  was 
16,628,  as  against  11,642  of  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  11,036  per- 
sons were  provided  with  employment  in  1 903,  as  against  7263  for  1 W2. 
The  number  of  applications  for  help  in  1902  was  26,816,  while  in  1903 
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\ 
it  was  15,944.  The  number  of  places  filled  in  1903  was  11,036 ;  in 
1902,  only  7263.  To  aid  deserving  men  and  women  to  obtain  em- 
ployment is  a  public  obligation  and  one  of  the  highest  functions  the 
;state  can  exercise.  Experience  has  shown  that  failure  to  obtain  work 
in  many  instances  was  not  due  entirely  to  lack  of  demand  for  labor  so 
much  as  absence  of  all  public  connection  between  those  in  search  of 
•employment  and  those  needing  the  services  of  others ;  this  the  free 
employment  offices  supply. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr.  Carroll:  The  labor  commissioner  of  the  state  which  is  hon- 
ored with  your  distinguished  presence  at  this  convention  is  somewhat 
more  limited  in  his  field  of  investigation  than  are  some  of  you  gentle- 
men. I  noticed  in  the  reports  given  at  the  Washington  convention 
last  year  that  some  of  the  states  allow  their  commissioners  a  wide 
scope  for  their  statistical  investigation,  some  embracing  agriculture, 
som«  reporting  on  the  public  health,  and  many  having  factory  inspec- 
tion under  their  charge.  The  act  creating  the  New  Hampshire  bu- 
reau is  very  concise  in  its  outline  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioner. 
It  says  he  "shall  collect  and  report  the  statistical  details  relating  to 
all  departments  of  labor,  especially  in  relation  to  the  commercial, 
industrial  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  productive  industry  of  the  state."  We  have  a  state 
board  of  agriculture,  which,  under  our  present  governor  as  secre- 
tary, has  done  very  valuable  work  for  the  state.  A  state  board  of 
health  has  in  charge  all  sanitary  matters.  The  forestry  commis- 
.sion,  as  its  name  implies,  looks  after  everything  pertaining  to  our  for- 
ests. There  are  also  commissioners  of  banks,  railroads,  insurance, 
fisheries,  public  printing,  etc.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  labor  commissioner  are  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  state,  their  capital,  value  of  produc- 
tion, number  of  employees,  and  wages  paid. 

Since  my  appointment  as  commissioner  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
prepare  a  schedule  which  could  be  honestly  filled  out  by  the  average 
manufacturer,  and  I  have  persistently  pushed  the  matter  by  mail  and 
in  person  until  the  complete  return  has  been  filed.  I  have  made  it  a 
point,  too,  to  keep  faith  with  the  manufacturer.  Our  schedule  states 
that  the  report  will  be  considered  as  confidential,  and  I  so  regard 
them,  never  allowing  a  word  of  information  of  any  business  to  go 
from  the  office.  This  fact  has  been  a  great  aid  to  my  work,  so  that  I 
am  now  able  to  present  practically  a  complete  report  of  the  industrial 
.strength  of  the  state,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  this  was  not  possible, 
owing  to  the  suspicious  attitude  of  the  manufacturers.  We  have  no 
-compulsory  law,  but  rely  on  the  courtesy  and  business  sense  of  the 
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manufacturers,  and  there  are  only  a  very  few  cases  where  I  have  not 
been  successful. 

As  the  reports  for  the  New  "Hampshire  bureau  are  only  issued  bi- 
•ennially,  no  report  has  been  published  since  the  last  session  of  this 
Association,  but  the  statistical  work  for  the  next  issue  is  practically 
<5ompleted.  The  only  change  of  importance  in  our  schedule  from 
previous  years  has  been  in  reference  to  wages  paid  to  wage-earners  of 
•each  sex.  I  have  sought  this  year  to  tabulate  separately  highest  and 
lowest  weekly  wages  paid  to  skilled  males  and  skilled  females ;  also 
the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  the  unskilled  of  each  sex.  With 
the  larger  manufacturers  this  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  deter- 
mine, while  with  others  it  has  been  more  difficult.  One  producer  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  tell  where  the  unskilled  left  oflF  and  the 
skilled  began.  I  believe  the  next  canvass  and  report  will  demonstrate 
the  value  of  this  line  of  investigation. 

New  Hampshire's  greatest  products  are  men,  health,  and  scenery  — 
the  latter  I  will  prove  to  you  ere  you  return — but  the  Granite  state 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  from  the  industrial  standpoint.  My  report 
will  show  returns  from  1454  establishments,  which  present  the  hand- 
43ome  increase  in  the  value  of  production  of  $15,312,402  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  report,  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  for  exactly 
the  same  number  of  industries.  Our  most  important  industry  is  cot- 
ton goods,  with  a  product  this  year  of  over  $34,000,000,  a  gain  of 
$5,500,000.  The  woolen  industry  shows  the  largest  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease, amounting  to  over  $2,500,000,  the  total  woolen  product  this 
year  being  $8,436,395.  The  boot-and -shoe  product  was  nearly  $24,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million.  My  report  will  show  an  in- 
•crease  in  total  wages  paid  to  wage-earners  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  In 
my  investigations  the  past  year  I  have  found  a  greater  willingness 
to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  I  have  found  that 
labor  was  well  employed  and  better  paid  than  ever  before,  and  that 
we  have  been  remarkably  free  from  labor  troubles,  having  had  but 
very  few  small  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  industrial  outlook  for  New 
Hampshire  is  very  promising.  We  now  have  the  largest  cotton  in- 
•dustry  in  the  world,  located  at  Manchester,  and  there  is  in  process 
of  erection  in  that  city  what  will  be  the  largest  shoe  factory  in  the 
United  States,  the  second  Itirgest  now  being  in  operation  at  Nashua. 
I  have  taken  special  pains  to  publish  a  list  of  unoccupied  manufac- 
turing plants  and  water-power  privileges,  which  has  been  very  valua- 
ble advertising  for  the  state. 
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NEW   YORK. 

Mr.  McMackin  :  As  frequently  noted,  in  previous  reports  to  the 
convention,  several  lines  of  statistical  work  are  regularly  carried  on 
from  year  to  year  by  the  New  York  department  of  labor.  These 
cover  certain  subjects  which  are  of  vital  significance  in  the  industrial 
life  of  to-day,  and  furnish,  therefore,  valuable  indexes  of  conditions 
from  year  to  year — indexes  which  become  ever  more  valuable  as  the 
years  pass  and  the  basis  of  comparison  in  each  case  widens.  Thus 
our  reports  from  labor  organizations,  which  have  been  regularly  col- 
lected for  the  longest  period,  enable  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  trade- 
unionism,  the  central  feature  of  the  modem  labor  movement,  from 
1894  to  the  present  time.  The  same  reports  give  us  also  data  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  employment,  idleness  and  earnings  of  the  or- 
ganized wage-earners  of  the  state  for  every  year  since  1897,  and  these 
items,  especially,  acquire  an  increased  value  for  statistical  purposes 
by  reason  of  their  continuous  collection  from  year  to  year.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  take  the  condition  of  organized  labor  at  any 
given  date  as  representative  of  the  condition  of  all  labor  in  the  state. 
But  since  the  larger  ebonomic  forces  which  determine  the  amount  of 
employment  and  wages  of  labor  affect  both  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized workmen,  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  former  become 
valuable  as  an  index  of  changes  in  the  condition  of  labor  generally. 

Another  index  of  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earning  population  of  the 
state  is  afforded  by  our  records  of  changes  in  rates  of  wages' and 
changes  in  hours  of  labor.  To  secure  these  we  employ  both  reports 
from  labor  organizations  ( made  on  the  same  schedule  with  the  returns 
as  to  membership,  employment,  etc.),  and  also  in  the  case  of  wage- 
rates  from  manufacturers,  in  reports  collected  by  the  deputy  factory 
inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  regular  inspection  work.  Our  rec- 
ords of  wage  changes  as  reported  by  the  unions  go  back  to  October  1, 
1900,  while  the  returns  from  employers  began  a  year  later,  upon  the 
consolidation  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  state  factory  in- 
spector's oflSce.  The  two  sources  supplement  each  other.  Thus,  the 
union  returns  aflford  data  for  the  great  building  and  transportation  in- 
dustries, which  are  not  covered  by  the  factory  inspector's  returns^ 
while  for  factory  trades  the  two  sources  serve  as  a  check — the  one 
upon  the  other.  For  the  record  of  changes  in  working-time  we  de- 
pend upon  reports  from  labor  organizations  alone,  since  the  tendency 
toward  shorter  hours  of  labor  is  fundamentally  a  product  of  trade- 
unionism.  This  record  of  changes  in  hours  starts  with  October  1, 
1900. 

Statistics  of  factories  in  New  York  state  constitute  another  per- 
manent feature  of  our  work.     The  materials  for  this  come  to  the  bu- 
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Teau  of  statietios  from  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  of  the  bureau  of 
factory  inspection,  who  make  returns  for  every  factory  and  shop  in- 
spected, of  the  number  of  employees  by  sex  and  their  hours  of  work, 
these  items  being  filled  in  on  the  regular  inspection  schedules.  Tabu- 
lations of  these  factory  statistics  by  industries  and  localities  furnish 
records  year  by  year  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  state's  factories,  of 
the  relative  importance  of  different  industries  of  the  state's  industrial 
-centers,  of  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  employed,  and  of 
hours  of  labor  in  factories.  This  record  for  the  year  ending  with  next 
October  will  be  the  fourth  in  the  series,  the  first  having  been  made 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1900-'01. 

The  statistics  of  factories  are  published  as  part  of  the  report  of  the 
bureau  of  factory  inspection.  Not  a  little  other  statistical  work  in 
<x>nnection  with  that  report  comes  naturally  to  the  bureau  of  statistics 
«ach  year,  such  as  tabulations  of  orders  and  compliances,  complaints, 
prosecutions,  work  of  the  inspectors,  licenses  issued  for  tenement 
manufactures,  and  accidents  in  factories,  the  last  of  which  furnishes 
valuable  material,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administra- 
tor of  the  factory  law,  but  also  of  the  student  of  the  problem  of  work- 
men's accident  insurance. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  form  another  portion  of  our  yearly 
record  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  state.  Special  schedules  are  used 
for  these,  and  are  collected  by  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  connection  with  its  special  work  of  adjusting  disputes  between 
employer  and  employee.  The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  have 
been  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  regularly  since  1900,  and 
are  published  in  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

No  special  investigation  has  been  taken  up  by  the  New  York  de- 
partment this  year,  so  that  our  current  work  is  pretty  well  covered  by 
the  above  enumeration  of  its  permanent  features.  My  report  would 
not  be  complete,  however,  without  mention  of  the  publication  of  our 
-quarterly  bulletin,  the  last  number  of  which  (June)  made  a  pamphlet 
of  231  pages,  and  required  an  edition  of  4600  copies.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  our  exhibit  for  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  for  which 
we  have  prepared  a  series  of  twenty-two  charts,  showing  graphically 
•certain  of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  labor  and  indus^ 
tries  of  the  empire  state ;  and  four  monographs  on  typical  employers' 
welfare  institutions  in  New  York,  labor  legislation  in  New  York,  the 
work  of  the  department  of  labor,  and  the  growth  of  industries  in  New 
York. 

The  year  1904  was  productive  of  important  labor  legislation  in  New 
York  state,  as  shown  by  a  review  of  it  in  our  last  bulletin.    Almost 
—6 
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revolutionary  will  be  the  eflfect  of  a  new  law  regulating  tenement 
manufactures  or  "sweat-shops,"  the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
was  recommended  to  the  legislature  by  the  department  of  labor,  and 
consists  in  making  the  landlord  of  a  tenement  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  building,  instead 
of  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  tenants.  The  simplification  of 
the  entire  problem  thus  gained  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  under 
the  new  law  the  department  will  have  to  deal  with  some  3000  tene- 
ments, whose  owners  are  practically  permanent,  instead  of  over  30,- 
000  separate  apartments,  whose  occupants  are  constantly  changing 
their*residences.  Further  simplification  is  made  by  the  new  law  in  a 
change  of  definitions,  whereby  the  country  dressmaker  will  no  longer 
be  subject  to  regulations  designed  for  and  needed  only  by  city  sweat- 
shops. 

Under  the  new  law,  as  under  the  old,  supervision  of  tenement  work 
will  be  secured  by  the  license  system,  only  now  an  entire  tenement 
will  be  licensed  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  instead  of  each  apartment 
by  its  tenant.  In  determining  whether  a  license  shall  be  issued  for  a 
given  tenement,  the  department  will  Be  much  aided  by  a  new  provisioi^ 
giving  it  access  to  the  records  of  boards  of  health  and  of  the  tene- 
ment-house department  of  New  York  city,  and  authorizing  the  re- 
fusal of  licenses  in  all  cases  where  the  landlord  cannot  show  a  clean 
^'bill  of  health''  from  those  local  authorities. 

The  means  of  enforcing  sanitary  conditions  in  tenements  have  not 
only  been  simplified,  but  also  been  made  stronger.  Whenever  un- 
sanitary conditions  are  found  by  the  inspection  of  licensed  tene- 
ments, which  must  be  made  twice  yearly  by  the  department,  the 
commissioner  of  labor  must  issue  orders  to  the  owner  of  the  building 
to  remedy  such  conditions,  and  upon  failure  to  comply  with  such 
orders  within  ten  days,  the  commissioner  may  revoke  the  license,  and 
so  stop  all  manufacturing  anywhere  in  the  building.  If  unsanitary 
conditions  are  found  in  but  one  apartment,  orders  must  be  issued  by 
the  department  to  the  tenant  to  clean  the  same,  and  if  these  are  not 
complied  with,  the  commissioner  may  place  a  placard  on  the  door 
prohibiting  all  manufacturing  in  that  apartment.  In  addition  to 
this,  whenever  an  apartment  is  being  unlawfully  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  notice  may  be  issued  to  the  landlord,  who  must 
within  ten  days  cause  such  unlawful  use  to  cease,  or  within  fifteen 
days  institute  proceedings  for  the  dispossession  of  the  tenant.  The 
new  law  also  places  additional  responsibility  upon  manufacturers. 
Heretofore  they  were  merely  required  to  keep  a  register  of  outside 
workers  and  furnish  same  to  the  department.  Under  the  new  law 
they  are  required,  before  giving  out  any  work,  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  tenement  where  the  worker  resides  is  duly  licensed,  and,  from  the 
local  board  of  health,  whether  any  contagious  disease  exists  in  his 
room  or  apartment,  and  the  law  forbids  giving  out  work  to  an  un- 
licensed building  or  an  apartment  where  any  communicable  disease 
exists. 

Besides  our  new  sweat-shop  law,  two  other  important  measures 
affecting  the  interests  of  labor  ( not  to  mention  those  of  less  conse- 
quence )  were  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  of  this  year.  One 
of  these  was  in  line  with  the  repeated  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  our  free  employment  bureau,  and  provides  for  the 
licensing  and  supervision  of  private  employment  oflSces  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  The 
other  recognizes  the  responsible  position  occupied  by  representatives 
of  labor  organizations  by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to 
bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  any  such  duly  appointed  representative. 

President  Wright  :   Has  your  sweat-shop  law  gone  into  effect  ? 

Mr*  McMackin  :  It  goes  into  effect  the  Ist  of  October.  You  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  immense  business  that  is  done  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  licensed  places  in  New  York  city  alone  numbered  25,392. 
The  remainder  of  them  (7906)  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
Clothing  was  made  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions,  and,  strange 
to  say,  you  could  find  in  those  sweat-shops  clothing  belonging  to  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and  of  the  country,  and  it  was  becom- 
ing very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Mr.  North  :  Will  not  the  enforcement  of  this  law  tend  to  drive 
clothing  manufacturers  out  of  New  York  city  ? 

Mr.  McMackin  :  It  will  drive  them  out  of  the  sweat-shop.  It  will 
oblige  clothing  manufacturers  to  do  something  they  ought  to  have 
been  compelled  to  do  years  ago.  The  clothing  manufacturers  of  New 
York  worked  under  a  great  advantage.  They  could  use  the  sweat- 
shops as  work-rooms,  whereas  other  manufacturers  had  to  maintain  a 
building,  pay  for  rent,  light,  taxes,  and  everything  else.  Under  this 
law  the  New  York  manufacturers  will  have  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings for  their  employees. 

Mr.  North  :  So  that  other  cities  are  hereafter  to  compete  with 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  McMackin  :  New  York  is  so  big  that  she  can  be  liberal.  I 
might  add,  also,  that  our  employers'- liability  bill  was  carried  to  the 
court  of  last  resort  and  was  sustained.  We  still  have  trouble  with 
oar  eight-hour  law,  on  account  of  conflicting  decisions,  but  I  think 
we  will  eventually  get  some  clear  light  on  that.     The  department,  of 
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course,  has  been  badly  handicapped  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
because  it  was  held  that  the  criminal  part  of  the  law,  relating  to  the 
contractor,  was  unconstitutional.  The  attorney-general  of  the  state 
decided  that  we  could  hold  the  state  oflScial,  or  the  city  oflScial,  or  the 
county  official,  responsible,  and  we  are  now  proceeding  on  that  line ; 
but  of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  the  result  will  be. 

President  Wright  :  That  law  applies  to  public  works  ? 

Mr.  McMackin  :  Yes.  I  might  say  that'  the  force  of  our  depart- 
ment  was  increased  by  one  statistician  and  three  clerks  at  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  which,  I  think,  will  bring  the  employees  of  the 
department  up  to  seventy.  There  are  three  bureaus  in  the  depart- 
partment. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  :  When  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  a  workshop — that  is,  as  to  the  drainage  or  ventilation,  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  fixtures  used  in  a  factory — who  makes  the 

examination,  a  member  of  your  bureau,  or  the  board  of  health  ? 

* 

Mr.  McMackin  :  The  board  of  health,  necessarily  now,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  labor  department.  ^ 

Mr.  O'Donnell  :  You  have,  I  believe,  a  sweat-shop  ordinance  or 
regulation  ? 

Mr.  McMackin  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  simplification 
of  inspection  and  of  the  correction  of  unsanitary  conditions  by  placing 
the  liability  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  rather  than  upon  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  property  ?  Is  that  your  experience  in  New  York  ?  My 
reason  for  asking  this  is,  that  the  Maryland  law,  to  which  I  alluded,  is 
largely  drawn  from  the  New  York  and  the  Massachusetts  laws  as  they 
then  existed,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  you  dealt  entirely  with  the 
tenant.  We  have  found  that  working  satisfactorily,  though  very  ar- 
duous labor. 

Mr.  McMackin:  It  was  almost  impossible  of  enforcement,  be- 
cause the  hallways  of  a  tenement  may  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition, 
and  you  cannot  hold  the  tenant  responsible.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
lighting  the  hallways:  you  cannot  compel  the  tenant  to  light;  it  is 
the  same  way  with  the  supply  of  water :  you  cannot  compel  the  tenant 
to  supply  water.  But  New  York  has  been  fortunate  in  having  an 
ideal  tenement- house  law  that  has  been  very  effectively  enforced,  and 
this  law,  in  conjunction  with  the  board-of-health  law,  with  which  we 
shall  act  in  the  future,  will,  I  think,  make  this  new  sweat-shop  law 
entirely  effective. 
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Mr.  Schonparber:  Does  the  new  law  prohibit  the  occupation  of  a 
hoase  or  a  tenement  by  a  family  while  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  same  building,  as  the  oldjaw  did  ? 

Mr.  McMackin  :  Our  law  will  prohibit  any  tenement  from  being 
used  for  a  workshop;  that  is,  for  employing  anybody  outside  of  a 
member  of  the  family,  unless  they  have  the  certificate  of  the  tenement- 
house  commission  and  the^board  of  health ;  and  if  anything  occurs 
in  the  meantime,  the  board  of  health  is  required  to  notify  us  imme- 
diately, so  that,  according  to  present  prospects,  there  will  be  very  little 
chance  of  evading  the  new  law. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  Did  your  formerjlaw  prohibit  the  occupation 
of  a  house  by  a  family  while  outside  hands  were  employed  in  the  same 
dwelling  ? 

Mr.  McMackin  :  When  others  than  members  of  the  family  were 
employed,  we  did  not  allow  them  tojwork  in  rooms  used  for  sleeping 
or  cooking  purposes. 

NEW  YORK  FRBEiEMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Bealin  (superintendent  of  the  New  York  city  bureau):  The 
work  of  the  New  York  free  employment  bureau  for  the  year  1903 
showed  marked  signs  of  progress  over  any  record  it  has  made  during 
its  existence.  The  bureau  continues  to  grow  in  public  estimation, 
and  becomes  a  utility  just  in  proportion  as  its  work  is  known  to  the 
public.  During  the  year  we  supplied  every  hotel  in  the  city  with 
help.  Hospitals,  public  institutions  and  private  families  have  been 
amongst  our  patrons.  The^^vexed  servant  question  it  has  helped  to 
solve. 

During  the  year  6274  people|made  application  for  work,  of  which 
number  3258  were  men  and  3016  women.  Of  the  women,  1067  were 
natives  and  1949  foreigners.  There  were  782  married  men  and  2476 
single.  The  married  women  numbered  1493  and  the  single  1523. 
The  married  men  reported  having  916  children,  624  of  whom  were 
dependent  on  them  for  support.  The  women  reported  having  1464 
children,  751  being  dependent. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the  following  are  the  figures:  Of  the 
3258  men  registered,  two  could  neither  read  nor  write;  while,  of  the 
3016  women,  152  were  illiterate.  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  say 
that,  while  many  applicants  were  illiterate,  they  were  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  information  associated  with  their  various  vocations,  and 
they  showed  considerable  knowledge  of  affairs  which  occupy  public 
attention  and  form  a  part  of  American  every -day  life. 

In  the  matter  of  applications  for  help,  the  bureau  did  much  better 
than  any  period  heretofore.     During  the  year  4717  applications  were 
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made  for  help.  There  were  4556  situations  secured,  covering  forty- 
nine  trades  and  vocations.  Of  the  people  securing  situations,  3594 
were  women  and  862  men.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  situations 
over  1902  was  794.  A  marked  feature  of  the  work  was  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  employed  through  the  bureau,  being  589  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  orders  received  from  hotel  keepers,  farmers  and 
boarding-house  keepers  from  out  of  town  has  very  much  increased 
over  former  years,  and  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  reported 
as  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  help  they  secured  at  this  bureau. 

The  demand  for  female  help,  especially  general  house- workers,  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  We  were  not  able  at  any  time  during  the 
year  to  meet  such  demadd.  Nor  is  this  condition  of  things  entirely 
confined  to  this  bureau.  Inquiry  at  the  various  immigrant  employ- 
ment agencies  in  Battery  Place  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  such  help»at  their  bureaus. 

Contrasting  figures  in  this  table  for  the  year  1903  with  the  figures 
in  the  corresponding  table  for  1897  (the  first  table  of  this  kind  com- 
piled by  the  bureau),  the  story  shows  conclusively  that  the  labor 
market  has  changed  for  the  better.  In  1897,  time  and  time  again 
mechanics  who  came  to  the  bureau  looking  for  employment,  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry,  "Kind  of  work  desired,"  as  a  rule  answered,  "Any 
kind."  Men  had  for  the  time  being  given  up  hope  of  association 
with  their  trades  and  were  willing  to  take  employment  at  any  work  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves.  So  glutted  were  the  pawn  oj05ces  with 
mechanics'  tools  that  the  keepers  of  such  institutions  would  no  longer 
accept  implements  of  trade  as  pledges.  Women,  too,  who  came  to  the 
bureau  to  place  their  labor  on  the  market,  reported  conditions  very 
adverse  indeed.  It  was  not  a  case  of  being  unemployed  simply  be- 
cause they  were  dissatisfied  with  wages  or  the  conditions  surrounding 
them,  but  it  was  a  case  of  not  being  able  to  find  work  at  all. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  bureau  was  its  cooperation 
with  a  bureau  in  another  state  brought  into  action  during  the  early 
part  of  July.  An  item  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  on  June  24 
stating  that  there  were  some  6500  harvesters  wanted  in  the  Kansas 
wheat  belt.  This  bureau  opened  up  communication  with  the  bureau 
at  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  result  of  which  was  that  two  parties  of  men  left 
New  York  city  to  work  in  the  wheat-fields.  Mr,  Gerow,  the  director 
of  the  free  employment  bureau  at  Topeka,  reported  that  all  of  the 
men  found  employment,  but  some  few  of  them  were  physically  unable 
to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them  in  the  wheat-fields,  and  were  assigned 
to  easier  tasks  in  and  around  Topeka.     The  men  who  returned  home 
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reported  that  they  were  very  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  Gerow  and  the 
men  who  employed  them. 

It  is  along  the  line  of  self-help  that  the  bureau  continues  to  do  its 
best  work.  By  means  of  finding  employment  for  the  unemployed, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  eat  the  bread  of  honest  toil,,  are  their  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  maintained.  Charity,  almsgiving,  should  only 
be  given  as  a  tonic,  to  enable  people  for  the  time  being  to  weather  the 
storm.  Rarely,  if  ever,  can  charity  be  given  without  undermining 
character.  Horace  Greeley  truly  said  that  "The  dearest  price  a  per- 
son can  give  for  anything  is  to  get  it  for  nothing."  To  lift  the  bur- 
den from  people's  shoulders  is  by  no  means  the  best  way  to  help 
them.  Better  yet  is  it  to  teach  people  how  to  carry  their  burdens 
and  to  assume  their  responsibilities.  This  line  of  action,  as  it  were, 
strengthens  the  muscles  and  builds  up  manhood  and  citizenship, 
which  is  desirable. 

After  many  years  of  agitation  by  this  department,  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  state  legislature,  at  its  session  of  1904,  for  the  correct 
tion  of  abuses  in  the  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class.  This  bill  is  framed  somewhat  after  the  Pord-Kelsey 
bill,  ordering  supervision  and  control,  keeping  of  registers,  etc ,  but 
the  enforcement  of  the  act  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
missioner, who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York  city.  The 
commissioner  has  been  appointed  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  depu- 
ties assigned  to  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  law.  It  is 
too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on  what  the  result  may  be,  but  so  far  all 
that  has  come  to  light  has  vindicated  the  position  the  department 
has  taken  in  the  past  in  calling  attention  to  abuses  of  the  employ- 
ment agencies,  not  only  in  New  York  city  but  all  over  the  state. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Mr.  Glockling  :  The  labor  bureau  for  the  province  of  Ontario, 
for  the  present  year,  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  general  condi- 
tions of  wage-earners,  this  character  of  the  bureau's  work  being  con- 
tinuous since  its  establishment,  in  1900,  and  embracing  such  data  as 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  periods  of  payment,  sanitary  conditions,  etc.; 
also  data  of  labor  organizations,  their  growth,  together  with  a  di- 
rectory. 

The  report  will  also  include,  as  in  past  years,  an  investigation  of 
the  industrial  development  of  the  province,  showing  the  growth  of 
existing  establishments,  together  with  those  newly  established,  and 
openings  for  additional  industries  in  the  various  localities.  Also  sta- 
tistics from  manufacturers,  from  which  are  given  deductions  showing 
the  wage-rate  and  labor  cost  in  the  various  industries,  together  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  year. 
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The  operation  of  the  act  passed  in  1902,  by  which  the  secretary  of 
the  labor  bureau  is  made  conciliator  in  labor  disputes,  has  been  suc- 
cessful during  the  present  year.  Through  its  agency  a  number  of 
trades  disputes  have  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  termination,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  succeeded  in  averting  the  extreme  measure  of 
the  strike.  A  further  amendment  to  the  present  law  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  has  been  introduced  by  the  Hon,  F.  R.  Latchford,. 
commissioner  of  public  works  for  the  province,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  bureau  operates.  The  salient  feature  of  the  amendment  is- 
the  appointment  of  provincial  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards,, 
with  voluntary  powers,  except  in  such  cases  as  affect  large  public  in- 
terests, and  which  are  specified  in  the  act,  in  which  cases  the  board 
has  compulsory  powers.  The  act  also  provides  that  the  secretary  of 
the  labor  bureau  (who  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board)  shall  visit 
such  locality  where  a  dispute  has  either  threatened  or  has  resulted  in 
a  strike,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  matters  between  the  parties  thereto,, 
failing  which,  he  endeavors  to  have  the  matter  submitted  to  the  board 
of  settlement.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  promote- 
agreements  between  employers  and  their  work  people  to  submit  tdl 
difficulties  arising  between  them  to  arbitration  before  resorting  to  a 
strike  or  lockout.  This  act  will  probably  be  considered  by  the  next 
provincial  legislature. 

The  present  appropriation  for  the  bureau  of  labor  precludes  the  as- 
sistance of  field-agents,  the  bureau  depending  upon  the  mail  method 
of  collecting  data,  which,  as  has  been  the  experience  of  other  bureaus^ 
is  very  unsatisfactory ;  but,  like  other  bureaus,  ours  must  develop 
with  time,  as  its  purposes  are  better  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
experience  of  the  past  year  indicates  the  desired  better  understandings 
and  further  appreciation,  both  wage-earners  and  manufacturers  evinc- 
ing an  increasing  interest,  and  with  the  coming  of  which  will,  before 
long,  doubtless  result  in  increased  facilities  being  afforded,  which 
will  permit  the  bureau  to  go  further  afield  in  its  work,  and  thus  still 
further  demonstrate  the  value  and  utility  of  the  bureau  of  labor. 

The  provincial  legislature  during  its  last  session  made  some  ma-^ 
terial  changes  in  the  factories  and  shops  acts  of  the  province,  ex- 
tending materially  its  scope.  Several  additions  to  the  staff  of  factory 
inspectors  have  also  recently  been  made. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Bair  :  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  take  you  individually  by  the 
hand  and  hear  the  tone  of  your  voices  before  the  convention  assem- 
bled, but  it  happens  that,  coming  in  late,  I  have  been  denied  that  op- 
portunity ;  I  will  say  at  once  that,  as  a  new  member  of  your  body,  my 
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heart  is  with  you,  and  that  I  propose  to  be  present  in  all  your  work. 
I  have  unexpectedly  been  called  by  your  secretary  for  my  report. 

As  to  a  written  report,  I  knew  nothing  of  your  custom  here ;  I 
have  no  written  report ;  but  a  man  in  statistics  that  has  no  plan  or 
no  purpose  would,  I  think,  be  a  wingless  creature  attempting  to  fly  in 
an  atmosphere  of  vast  facts  and  figures.  But,  gentlemen,  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  some  facts  and  figures,  and  we  have  some  reasons  for 
moving  with  rapid  strides  (with  bold  ones,  probably)  into  a  great  and 
widening  field  there ;  and  while  the  work  of  the  bureau  was  unknown 
to  me  when  I  went  into  it,  I  saw  the  footprints  of  my  friend.  Captain 
Clark,  in  the  sands  of  the  shore  that  I  had  undertaken  circumspectly 
to  walk  around.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  statistical  investigations  I 
have  followed  all  the  subjects  Captain  Clark  had  in  hand,  especially 
his  1896  comparative  series ;  that  series  will  be  maintained  to  the  end 
(1906),  because  its  ten  years'  summary  will  be  of  very  vital  interest 
and  value. 

The  bureau  also  took  notice  during  1903  of  some  other  matters  it 
had  not  before  that  time  considered.  This  was  done  possibly  for  two 
causes.  Events  have  been  occurring  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
along  labor  lines  very  rapidly,  and  have  been  very  forcibly  attracting 
the  minds  of  men  like  President  Tucker,  to  whom  I  desire  to  refer, 
expressing  my  delight  with  his  most  admirable  address — an  addresa 
which  I  desire  to  see  in  print,  where  it  can  be  ground  and  ground 
over  again,  and  ground  into  the  serious  judgment  of  every  bureau  of 
statistics  and  every  thinking  man  in  this  great  nationality  of  states. 
There  is  one  statement  in  that  address  which  should  be  engraved  im- 
perishably  on  stone,  where  men  might  read  and  reread  the  one  great 
fact  and  truth  of  our  times — alone  it  stands  for  the  instruction  of  the- 
laboring  man  and  the  labor  organization — and  that  statement  is: 
"The  purposes  of  labor  organizations  do  not  approximate  their 
OPPORTUNITIES."  That  is  as  great  a  statement  and  contains  as  much 
gist  as  another  statement  I  heard  at  Nantucket  island  last  Sunday ,^ 
which  was:   "What  is  inevitable  is  divinely  appointed." 

"The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always,"  and  it  is  inevitable  that  thiff 
great  question  of  labor  must  come  up  before  the  people,  not  only  in 
this  country,  not  only  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  not  only  in  a  con- 
vention of  statisticians,  but  that  it  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  inevitable*  Therefore,  labor  statistics  is  one  of  the  new,  suggestive 
features  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken.  The  subject  was  so  great 
in  its  interest,  following  the  convocation  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
in  our  great  anthracite  strike,  of  which  our  president,  Mr.  Wright, 
was  a  prominent  member,  that  it  was  seen  at  once  that,  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  having  heretofore  never  taken  any  statistics  from  or- 
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ganized  labor,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  such  statistics  should 
be  secured.  Our  report  will  be  found  deficient  in  the  results  achieved. 
In  the  first  place,  the  labor  organizations  have  a  mass  of  material,  but 
it  is  difficult  the  first  time  to  get  from  th^  local  secretaries  the  infor- 
mation wanted. 

It  seems  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  them  to  provide  it  in  the  form 
we  want  it.  The  representative  men  of  these  organizations  through- 
out the  state  are  heartily  in  cooperation  with  our  bureau's  plans  and 
purposes.    Next  year  we  promise  to  show  you  some  results. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  heretofore  shown  of  the  value  and  the  ef- 
fect of  statistical  figures  in  the  labor  districts  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  disadvantageous  to  all  parties  concerned,  more  particularly  to 
the  labor  organizations.  To  my  mind,  the  ctire  for  many  of  the 
troubles  affecting  the  interested  masses,  coming  before  our  notice  as 
chiefs,  and  doubtless  presented  to  Doctor  Tucker  while  considering 
the  vast  subject  upon  which  he  has  addressed  us,  is  here — truthful 
figures  and  vital  facts. 

I  have  stated  to.  the  district  presidents  and  secretaries,  as  I  went 
over  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  labor  or- 
ganizations  for  a  proper  presentation  of  their  facts  and  figures  to 
our  bureau,  that  they  should  consider  well  the  point  that  the  real 
minus  quantity  manifest  in  their  disputes,  involving  statistics  before 
the  public,  existed  in  themselves,  and  until  their  methods  provided 
and  employed  figures  for  demonstration  they  were  ill  equipped ;  that 
they  were  contesting  with  the  employer,  a  man  provided  with  all  the 
munitions  and  ammunition  of  war — the  facts,  the  figures,  and  the 
experience;  that  labor  organizations  not  having  had  their  facts 
and  figures  recorded  in  such  form^  as  to  be  tangible  and  convin- 
cing, they  were  naked,  and  had  naught  for  this  lack  but  their  in- 
dividual experiences  ;  that  they  were  contending  with  a  short  sword 
in  their  own  hands  against  a  man  with  a  long  blade,  who  they 
imagined  was  opposing  them.  That  simple  figure  of  speech  has 
awakened  the  labor  organizations  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  fact  that,  if  they  want  to  be  a  substantiality  in  this  matter, 
they  must  provide  a  system  for  themselves  which  will  follow  the 
careful  lines  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
points  out,  and  permanently  secure  a  record  of  their  own  statistics. 
They  have  been  admonished  that  upon  the  truth  of  their  facts  and 
the  substantiability  of  their  figures  they  must  stand  or  fall,  as  they 
deserve  to  stand  or  deserve  to  fall. 

This  same  view  is  given  to  the  employer,  and  in  this  way :  A  blank 
was  prepared  for  the  employer  of  labor  identical  in  its  form  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inapplicable  and  unimportant  details)  with  that 
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which  went  to  the  labor  organizations.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
announce  in  this  running  report  that,  from  the  slight  examination  I 
have  been  able  to  give  the  reports  made  on  these  blanks,  I  believe  it 
will  be  possible  thereby  to  reduce  the  wide  rift  or  division  that  has, 
largely  in  imagination,  from  time  to  time  existed  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  laborer.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  eventually,  when 
the  bureau  secures  satisfactory  reports  from  these  two  branches  of 
our  great  industries  in  Pennsylvania,  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  point 
that  we  can  consider  minutely  and  in  detail  the  germ  of  the  differ- 
ence that  exists.  It  is  my  conclusion — although  I  leave  this  to  you, 
for  I  am  a  young  man  talking  to  you ^ that  one  of  the  main  troubles 
here  is  that  the  employer  works  out  his  facts  and  figures,  and  that 
organized  labor  does  not,  and  that  it  is  in  the  mischievous  sugges- 
tions that  come  up  in  the  ignorance  of  the  one  as  against  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  that  half  the  trouble  and  half  the  irritation  are 
caused.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this,  the  results  of  my  own  efforts  and 
work  will  have  to  sustain  or  condemn  it. 

We  have  a  field  in  Pennsylvania,  as  you  have  in  New  Hampshire, 
only  of  another  kind,  and  that  is,  the  garnering  of  statistics  from  the 
waste  products  of  the  commonwealth.  Ours  is  not  so  much  of  land 
and  the  erosion  of  waste  hills  as  it  is  the  wearing  away  or  the  tearing 
down  of  things  which  were  imperfectly  done  in  the  past.  We  have 
along  our  two  great  streams,  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers, 
vast  banks  of  black  material  called  culm,  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
earth  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  are  inestimably  rich  in  coal. 
Is  that  coal  all  in  the  culm  banks  now  ?  A  great  deal  of  it  is  there, 
but  in  the  river  beds  are  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  deposited  all 
the  way  down  forty  miles  below  the  site  of  the  old  mines,  and  the 
people  dwelling  along  the  shores  in  their  crude  way  gather  this  coal 
from  the  streams,  some  with  scoop-shovels,  some  with  hand  suction- 
pumps,  others  with  steam-engines  that  are  very  simple,  and  yet  very 
interesting  in  operation  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  they  sepa- 
rate the  coal  from  the  sand  and  gravel.  Out  of  these  river-beds  there 
is  contributed  annually  to  the  great  coal  supply  of  our  state  unguessed 
thousands  of  tons.  This  river  coal  was  about  the  only  supply  con- 
sumers had  during  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  1902.  Statistics  on 
this  waste  item  will  prove  instructive.  The  coal  rescued  from  the 
culm  banks  themselves  by  washeries  is  another  very  profitable  indus- 
try, and  is  utilizing  an  enormous  waste  product  in  our  state.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  this  culm  can  never  be  reclaimed,  as  spontaneous 
combustion  has  annually  destroyed  much  of  it. 

Another  subject  of  investigation  by  the  bureau  was  the  textile  la- 
bor question,  and  in  order  to  consider  our  state  from  a  textile  point 
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of  view  we  determined  to  cover  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia 
was  the  center  of  a  great  textile  strike  in  1903,  as  the  result,  some  say^ 
of  competition  with  your  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  mills,, 
in  which  your  mills  seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  us  in  economic  price 
paid  to  labor.  From  a  statistical  point  of  view,  Massachusetts  is  the 
state  which  fixes  the  price  of  textile  manufactures,  I  think.  We  would 
like  to  prove  that  fact  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  dijBScult  to  state 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it  without  considerable  investigation. 

For  convenience  in  gathering  our.  labor  statistics,  we  divided  the 
state  into  three  sections  or  divisions.  Philadelphia  was  marked  out 
as  the  textile  territory,  Scran  ton  as  the  anthracite,  and  Pittsburg  as 
the  structural  iron  and  bituminous  coal-field.  The  latter  field  em- 
braces almost  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the  state.  The  labor 
subjects  I  have  specified  will  be  taken  up  and  the  results  published 
in  our  annual  report. 

It  has  been  with  pleasure  that  I  state  this  simple  outline  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  Pennsylvania,  as, 
seeing  your  states  all  earnest  and  active,  I  would  not  have  mine  lag 
behind.  Let  me  assure  you  that  as  earnestness  is  the  one  thing  re- 
quired for  the  success  of  a  good  statistician — and  you  are  all  in  ear- 
nest, as  I  see  by  your  reports — I  shall  please  myself  by  entertaining 
the  hope  that  the  report  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  valuable  and  use- 
ful. But  as  to  the  result,  that  must  be  left  for  the  report  itself  to 
prove. 
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DISCUSSION  RELATIVE  TO  UNIFORM  SCHEDULE  OF 
COST  OF  LIVING. 


President  Wright:  Mr.  Sohonfarber,  of  Maryland,  yesterday 
made  a  suggestion  that  was  to  be  brought  before  the  convention  dur- 
ing the  session.  I  do  not  now  recall  just  what  it  was,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  suggestion  as  to  some  method  of  work  or  some  line  of  inquiry 
which  the  commissioners  should  make. 

Mr.  Sohronfarber  (Maryland):  In  our  twelfth  annual  report, 
that  for  last  year,  will  be  found  the  results  of  an  investigation  into 
"the  source,  production  and  distribution  of  bread,  which  was  suggested 
to  our  bureau  by  Professor  Hollander,  head  of  the  economic  division 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  investigation  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  was  confined  to  Baltimore,  and  was 
limited  by  the  means  at  our  command  and  the  short  tin\e  we  had  to 
prepare  for  it.  I  believe  that  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
sources  of  supply,  production  and  distribution  of  the  great  staples  of 
life,  bread,  milk,  and  meat,  will  furnish  valuable  information  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  sustain  life 
with  the  least  possible  expense,  and  will  also  be  a  means  of  compari- 
son as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various  states  and  cities.  While  all 
•of  the  state  offices,  as  well  as  the  national  government,  have  made  in- 
vestigations into  the  cost  of  living,  yet  the  conditions  that  exist,  the 
environment  of  the  various  classes  of  working  people  and  the  means 
^nd  methods  of  living  are  at  such  a  great  variance  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  proper  comparison ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
uniform  investigation  throughout  the  country  into  the  sources  of 
supply  of  these  three  staples  would  furnish  an  excellent  starting- 
point  for  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  living.  With  that  in  view,  I 
think  this  Association  ought  to  take  steps  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  very  excellent  report  of  the  committee  on  coopera- 
tion between  federal  and  state  governments  in  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics— that  is,  by  adopting,  if  possible,  a  uniform  schedule,  a  simple 
schedule,  and  having  that  schedule  utilized  by  the  various  bureaus 
^nd  the  results  published  in  the  various  reports.  I  think  in  that 
manner  we  will  be  able  to  compare  the  actual  cost  of  living  at  the 
very  lowest  point  at  which  a  person  can  exist.  A  man  can  very 
readily  exist  on  bread,  and  even  on  milk  if  necessary,  and  nearly  all 
other  things  in  the  way  of  food  may  be  classed  as  luxuries,  brought 
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about  by  higher  civilization.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  investigation 
into  those  particular  things  would  give  us  a  starting-point  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  living  that  would  be  almost  invcduable  for 
future  use. 

Mr.  Johnson  (Kansas):  I  would  like  to  ask  what  particular  in- 
quiries it  is  desirable  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  those  three  arti- 
cles, and  of  whom  they  should  be  asked — the  wage-earner  or  the 
dealer  ? 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland) :  My  answer  to  that  would  be  just 
exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at — a  uniform  schedule  of  questions 
as  to  the  original  source  of  supply,  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  place  of  distribution, 
the  cost  of  distribution,  the  amount  consumed,  and,  if  possible,  the 
retail  price.  Cooperation  in  this  direction  is  what  we  should  have. 
In  my  state,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  we  have  almost  an  unlimited 
supply  of  milk  surrounding  the  city.  Our  dairy  farms  furnish  more 
than  a  sufficient  quantity  for  our  supply  of  milk,  and  consequently 
we  ship  considerable  quantities.  Milk  can  probably  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Baltimore  than  in  many  other  cities  of  the  same  size. 
Meat  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent  in  our  state.  The  beef  is  West- 
ern-killed beef.  I  presume  the  price  varies  according  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  meat-killing  centers  of  the  West.  The  cost 
of  meat,  as  of  milk,  is  aflfected  by  the  transportation  and  the  various 
methods  of  distribution.  Bread,  probably,  would  be  affected  in  the 
same  way.  Although  it  has  been  said  that  flour  can  be  purchased 
cheaper  in  Liverpool  than  it  can  be  in  Minneapolis,  I  presume  that 
it  ought  to  be  cheaper  at  Minneapolis  than  in  some  other  cities  in 
the  country.  It  is  desirable  to  arrive  at  a  definite  cost ;  and  while  I 
have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  exactly  what  questions  ought  to 
be  asked,  I  want  the  assistance  or  the  suggestions  of  better-trained 
minds  in  this  convention  to  start  us  right.  We  have  taken  up  bread. 
We  may  have  to  go  over  that  again  when  we  take  up  milk  and  meat, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  best  thought  as  to  how  to  go  about  it, 
and  the  simplest  and  best  forms  of  inquiries  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Johnson  ( Kansas ) :  The  purpose  in  making  my  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  all  our  wage-earner  investigations  we  ask  certain  questions  relative 
to  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  probably  true  of  every  bureau.  But 
they  deal  with  totals  only  and  with  individual  cases.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  investigation  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  liable  to  duplicate 
cost  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  in  every  state  there  is  variation  in  the 
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cost  of  production,  transport&tion,  and  other  added  costs.  I  think 
the  comparative  value  of  such  an  investigation  would  be  lost,  other 
than  the  information  that  might  be  used  in  these  particular  stales  for 
certain  purposes,  but  not  for  comparison.  I  question  the  practical 
value  of  that  sort  of  an  investigation  because  of  the  immense  ex- 
pense involved  and  the  ramifications  into  which  it  would  lead  us.  I 
think  if  we  get  the  cost  of  living  and  agree  upon  what  constitutes  the 
matters  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  laborer,  and 
then  deal  with  the  investigation  on  that  basis,  perhaps  better  results 
can  be  reached  for  each  locality 

Mr.  Schonfarber  ( Maryland ) :  The  question  in  my  mind  for  a 
good  while  was  as  to  what  constitutes  a  limit  to  the  cost  of  living.  In 
our  investigation  we  endeavored  to  secure  the  cost  of  living  by  ob- 
taining the  cost  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  rent,  for  sickness,  and  some 
other  minor  matters.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  limit  the  cost  of 
living  to  those  things  ?  One  state  may  add  some  things  to  this  list 
of  questions,  and  then  when  we  make  a  comparison  we  find  that  cost 
of  living  is  higher  in  one  state  than  in  another,  which  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  We  have  used  a  different  set  of  questions. 

President  Wright:  It  might  be  well  to  have  a  committee  of 
three  to  consider  this  question.  I  may  say  to  the  commissioners  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  through  the  bureau  of  cor- 
porations, is  now  conducting  an  investigation  into  the  prices  at  dif- 
ferent points — the  original  cost  and  the  prices  subsequent  to  that — of 
meat  and  meat  products.  That  investigation  will  undoubtedly  be 
quite  valuable  when  it  is  completed.  The  only  investigation  along 
this  line  which  I  have  ever  taken  up  was  the  very  one  Mr.  Schon- 
farber suggests,  and  was  made  in  the  early  history  of  the  office  at  Wash- 
ington, That  investigation  appealed  to  me  as  most  valuable,  and  I 
put  some  experts  on  it  and  spent  some  money,  and  when  we  got 
through  I  did  not  have  much  to  show  for  what  was  spent.  The 
trouble  with  the  investigation  was,  that  the  men  I  put  on  it  were  too 
thoroughly  expert  One  of  the  men,  who  was  a  very  scientific  man, 
took  up  the  question  of  meat.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  original  cost, 
and  the  causes  for  any  increase  of  that  cost  from  the  grazing  lands  to 
the  consumer,  wherever  he  might  be.  He  found  that  in  order  to  get 
at  the  question  he  had  to  take  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  and 
then  he  ran  against  the  stumbling-block  with  which  the  Interstate 
(Commerce  Commission  has  been  wrestling,  as  to  what  is  a  just  and 
reasonable  freight  rate  for  freight.  That  led  him  into  statistics  as 
to  the  cost  of  roads,  and  he  found  one  road  over  the  prairies  very  level 
and  easy  to  construct,  another  over  the  elevations  of  the  Alleghanit^s 
and  difficult  to  construct,  etc.;  and  he  got  all  wound  up,  and  is  wound 
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up  now.  Another  man  took  up  the  question  of  sugar,  and  he  ran 
against  the  same  difficulty.  The  parties  were  willing  enough  to  give 
information,  but  to  get  at  just  the  cost  of  an  article  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  is  pretty  difficult.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
such  investigation  taken  up  by  the  convention  on  a  uniform  basis 
and  carried  out,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it ;  and  perhaps  a  committee 
might  be  able  to  suggest  to  the  convention  some  method  or  process 
by  which  it  can  be  done.  That,  I  suppose,  is  what  you  desire,  Mr. 
Schonf  arber  ? 

Mr.  Schonfarber  ( Maryland ) :  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
it  by  a  statement  similar  to  the  one  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Johnson),  namely,  that  in  cost  of  living  we  have  never 
arrived  at  a  uniform  basis. 

President  Wright  :  You  never  will. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  ( Maryland ) :  Two  men  secure  the  same  amount 
of  wages  and  live  oh  their  own  plan,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  is 
$100  in  debt  and  the  other  has  $100  in  bank.  The  question  immedi- 
ately arises  as  to  the  cost  of  living  for  the  two,  both  with  the  same 
saleiry.  Another  question  is  as  to  whether  a  man  is  as  well  oflP  under 
a  lower  wage,  under  some  circumstances,  as  under  a  higher  one.  I 
had  a  case  of  that  kind  the  other  day.  A  man  from  New  York,  a  car- 
penter, came  to  our  city  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  work  following 
pur  great  fire.  He  came  into  the  office  and  showed  me  his  card  and 
said:  "I  presume  you  can  direct  me  where  I  can  secure  work."  He 
asked  me  what  carpenters  were  getting,  and  I  said  $2.75  a  day.  Three 
dollars  is  the  price  for  eight  hours,  but  that  is  secured  only  by  very 
good  carpenters;  $2.75  is  the  minimum.  He  said:  "I  would  have 
not  come  down  here  if  I  had  known  that ;  I  got  $3.50  in  New  York." 
"But,"  I  said,  "you  can  live  cheaper  here  than  you  can  in  New  York." 
"I  believe  I  can,"  he  said;  "I  am  paying  $4.50  a  week  board  here;  1 
always  paid  $6  in  New  York."  The  question  occurred  to  me  whether 
the  difference  in  wages  was  met  by  the  decreased  cost  of  living  in  our 
city;  and  we  claim — and  we  think  justly  so — that  a  man  can  live 
cheaper  in  Maryland  than  he  can  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

President  Wright:  General  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  in 
Baltimore,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  city. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland):  That  is  a  very  important  matter 
when  the  question  of  wages  arises,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
have  prompted  me  to  make  this  suggestion,  or,  rather,  to  ask  some 
light  on  the  subject.  The  way  out  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Johnson) — a  uniform  schedule  adopted  by  this  conven- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  the  cost  of  living,  and  then  follow  that  up 
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— might  be  better  than  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  three  staples  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

President  Wright  :  The  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington,  is 
conducting  an  investigation,  scientifically  carried  out,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive eflSoiency  to  be  secured  by  diflPerent  foods.  That  is  a  chemico- 
physiological  question,  but  it  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  food  to  secure  the  highest  eflSciency 
in  muscle — a  very  interesting  matter,  and  something  that  we  could 
not  take  up  as  commissioners.  Have  you  a  specific  motion  to  make, 
Mr.  Schonfarber? 

Mr.  Schonfarber  ( Maryland ) :  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Drown  (chief  clerk,  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor) :  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  convention,  I  desire 
to  say  that  last  April  we  prepared  a  schedule  which  we  sent  out  by 
agents  to  seventeen  cities.  They  visited  three  grocery  stores,  three 
provision  stores,  three  fish  markets,  three  wood  and  coal  dealers,  as 
well  as  various  other  dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  each  of  the 
cities.  They  obtained  the  retail  prices  of  such  commodities  as  would 
be  used  by  the  ordinary  working  man's  family.  In  connection  with 
the  retail  price,  the  questions  were  asked :  "How  many  pounds  of  Old 
Government  Java  cofifee  did  you  sell  last  week  at  diflPerent  prices  per 
pound?  How  many  pounds  of  rump  beef  did  you  sell ?  How  many 
pounds  of  sirloin  steak ?  How  many  tons  of  coal?"  These  returns 
from  three  establishments  in  every  city  give  the  absolute  number,  so 
far  as  can  be  estimated,  of  pounds  of  these  diflPerent  articles  sold,  and 
the  average  retail  prices.  All  these,  of  course,  we  averaged  for  each 
city,  and  in  November  we  propose  to  show  a  comparison  between 
April  and  October  of  the  retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  far 
as  food  and  fuel  are  concerned.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  A 
uniform  schedule  prepared  on  that  basis,  giving  the  absolute  number 
of  pounds,  so  far  as  possible,  of  each  article  sold,  and  the  varying  re- 
tail prices,  would  give  a  better  average  price  and  make  a  better  com- 
parison for  cities  and  states ;  and  it  seems  to  me  some  one  mijght 
suggest  that  the  schedule  be  turned  over  to  the  permanent  committee 
on  cooperation  and  collaboration  for  preparation. 


—7 
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REPORTS  BY  MAIL. 


ILLINOIS. 
By  David  Ross,  Seoretanr  Board  of  Condnissioners  of  Labor. 

Jdr,  Secretary  and  Oentlemen:  Owing  to  a  series  of  circum- 
stances,! was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  last  convention,  much  to  my 
regret  and  disappointment.  Since  the  convention  of  1903,  this  bu- 
reau has  been  engaged  in  its  current  work.  The  twelfth  biennial  re- 
port has  been  compiled  and  published.  This  report  contains  four 
parts  :  Part  1,  Manufactures;  part  2,  Trade-  and  Labor-unions  in  Il- 
linois ;  part  3,  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Illinois  for  Twenty  Years ; 
part  4,  Population  of  Illinois. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  were  compiled  from  the  last- 
published  report  on  that  subject  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  the 
national  bureau,  while  that  of  the  report  on  population  was  taken 
from  the  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  biennial  report  referred  to,  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  annual  coal  reports  have  been  in  hand,  the  former  be- 
ing published,  while  the  latter  is  now  ready  for  the  printer.  The 
twenty-second  annual  coal  report,  for  the  year  ended  July  1,  1903, 
shows  933  mines  in  operation,  with  an  output  of  34,955,400  tons  of 
coal.  Of  this  coal,  30,084,387  tons  were  loaded  onto  cars  at  the  mines 
for  shipment  to  the  markets  of  the  country.  This  immense  tonnage 
was  transported  by  thirty-four  of  the  118  railroads  of  the  state,  and 
was  the  product  of  353  shipping  or  commercial  mines,  located  in  forty- 
one  counties.  One  railroad  alone — Illinois  Central — transported  7,- 
390,485  tons.  This  vast  tonnage  of  only  one  product  of  Illinois 
exceeds  by  twenty -one  percent,  the  entire  freight  tonnage  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  state,  including  grain  of  all  kinds,  flour  and 
other  mill  products,  hay,  tobacco,  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  and 
the  further  total  tonnage  of  all  live  stock  and  their  by-products,  to- 
gether with  poultry,  game,  fish,  hides,  leather,  etc.,  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  freight  traffic  of  the  118  railroads  of  the  state,  consiating 
of  all  the  products  of  agriculture  and  all  the  products  of  animals,  for 
the  same  period  of  time  mentioned,  aggregated  24,933,477  tons,  while 
that  of  coal  alone  was  30,084,387  tons. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  free  employment  offices  has  also  been 
published.  This  report  is  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1903,  and 
shows  the  number  of  applications  for  employment  for  the  period  to 
be  43,510 ;  the  number  of  applications  for  help,  47,559.    The  number 
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of  positions  secured  was  39,227,  or  88.01  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for 
employment,  and  82.48  of  the  applicants  seeking  help. 

The  last  general  assembly  of  the  state  ( 1903 )  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  licensing  of  private  employment  agencies  in  the  state 
— in  cities  of  50,000  population  the  license  fee  to  be  $50  per  annum  ; 
in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  population,  a  fee  of  $25  per  annum.  In 
addition,  a  bond  is  required  in  the  sum  of  $500  from  each  applicant 
for  a  license.  The  fee  to  be  charged  each  applicant  for  employment 
shall  not  exceed  two  dollars.  The  law  provides  that  the  entire  matter 
be  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  labor,  which  adds  very 
materially  to  the  work  of  this  office. 

There  are  now  nearly  200  of  these  private  employment  agencies 
licensed  in  the  state,  the  great  majority  being  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  measure  is  a  complete  success,  and  goes  a  long  way  in  correcting 
abuses  heretofore  experienced  by  those  who  have  sought  for  employ- 
ment through  private  agents. 

NEW   JERSEY. 
By  Jos.  T.  Morgan,  Deputy  Chief. 

Mr,  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  absence  of  the  chief,  Mr. 
Garrison,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  re- 
port  of  the  New  Jersey  bureau  to  the  convention.  The  current  year's 
work,  now  well  under  way,  will  contain  chapters  on  the  following 
subjects: 

1^  The  annual  statistics  of  manufactures,  which  give  the  particu- 
lars relating  to  character,  quantity,  and  selling  value  of  product;  the 
quantities  and  cost  values  of  material  used ;  the  capital  invested ; 
number  of  persons  employed ;  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages ;  the 
classification  of  wages  or  earnings,  showing  the  number  of  employees 
in  each  industry  who  receive  the  various  specified  rates  per  week,  and 
other  details  relating  to  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
state,  and  the  labor  employed  in  them  for  the  year  1903.  The  statis- 
tical tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  figures  for  1903  in  con- 
trast with  those  for  the  preceding  year.  This  part  of  the  bureau's 
work  has  the  positive  sanction  of  law,  manufacturers  being  required 
to  fill  out  the  schedule  blank  and  certify  to  the  correctness  of  all  an- 
swers,  under  a  penalty  of  a  money  tine  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so. 

2.  The  statistics  of  daily  wages,  hours  of  labor,  yearly  earnings, 
accidents  while  on  duty  which  result  in  disability  or  in  death  of  em- 
ployees of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  steam  railroads  which  have  their 
terminals  in  some  part  of  New  Jersey.  This,  also,  is  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  bureau's  annual  report.  The  schedule  on  which  the  in- 
formation is  obtained  contains  no  questions  whatever  relating  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  roads;  in  fact,  nothing  is  asked  outside  of  the 
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phases  of  railroad  interests  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  labor  em- 
ployed upon  them.  In  New  Jersey  the  body  of  workmen  so  employed, 
and  whose  duties  are  performed  wholly  within  our  state,  numbers  ap- 
proximately 36,000 — a  far  greater  labor  force  than  that  employed  in 
any  other  single  line  of  industry.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
space  devoted  annually  to  what  may  be  called  the  labor  phase  of 
transportation  seems  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  great  number  of 
workmen  who  are  interested  in  it.  The  tables  in  which  these  statis- 
tics of  railroad  labor  are  presented  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
changes  in  number  employed,  wages,  yearly  earnings,  hours  of  daily 
labor,  etc.,  that  take  place  from  year  to  year. 

3.  The  cost  of  living  is  another  of  the  permanent  features  of  the 
bureau's  work.  This  is  shown  by  the  retail  prices  charged  for  a  se- 
lected  bill  of  goods,  which  includes  practically  all  the  ordinary  house- 
hold table  supplies  used  by  families  of  average  financial  circumstances. 
The  prices  are  obtained  from  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  are 
taken  each  year  for  the  month  of  June. 

The  special  subjects  which  will  be  treated  in  this  year's  report  of 
the  bureau  include  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  to  which  features  of 
factory  administration  specially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  operatives 
have  been  adopted  in  New  Jersey  manufacturing  establishments. 
This  work,  which  is  now  practically  finished,  will  be  issued  as  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  Its  contents  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  an  incentive  to 
employers  and  workmen  to  get  together  in  the  pursuit  of  plans  for 
mutual  betterment  and  also  point  the  way  to  doing  so,  through  the 
many  systems  of  work  of  that  chajracter  now  in  operation,  which  are 
fully  described. 

The  disease  tendencies  of  occupation,  on  which  studies  have  been 
intermittently  published  in  the  bureau's  reports  for  several  years 
past,  will  be  taken  up  again  this  year;  the  subjects  of  inquiry  will  be 
the  pottery  industry  and  the  leather-tanning  industry.  The  purpose 
of  these  studies  is  to  determine,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  an  inquiry 
of  this  character,  what  there  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  certain  lines 
of  industry  that  is  conspicuously  productive  of  ill  health  or  of  liability 
to  personal  injury  among  those  who  follow  them.  The  work  which 
the  bureau  has  heretofore  done  on  these  lines  has  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  occupations  already  considered, 
because,  among  other  advantageous  results  for  them,  certain  precon- 
ceived impressions  which  insurance  companies  had  entertained  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  risks  incurred  in  insuring  persons  employed 
in  these  industries  have  been  either  much  modified  or  entirely  re- 
moved. 

Another  inquiry,  and  one  from  which  interesting  results  are  looked 
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for,  is  an  investigation  intended  to  show  the  present  status  of  the 
company  stores  in  the  glass  districts  and  the  iron-mining  centers  of 
the  state.  For  many  years  bitter  complaints  have  been  made  by 
workmen  employed  in  these  industries,  and  their  families,  about  com- 
pulsory trading  at  these  stores  and  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  very 
inferior  goods,  which  reduced  them  to  a  condition  where,  practically 
speaking,  the  only  return  received  for  their  labor  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  was  the  quantity  of  bare  food  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 
Cash  in  any  form  or  sum  for  their  labor  was  almost  totally  unknown. 
An  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  in  1899  developed  facts  and 
showed  a  condition  of  things  at  the  glass  and  the  mining  centers  which 
substantially  proved  the  correctness  of  all  the  charges  of  abuse  of 
power  and  extortion  that  have  been  made. 

Following  the  bureau's  report  on  the  company  stores,  an  act  was 
passed  at  the  next  legislative  session  which  compelled  the  payment  of 
wages  every  two  weeks  in  actual  cash  and  forbade  the  offsetting  of 
store  accounts  against  wages.  The  present  inquiry  is  being  made  to 
determine  just  how  far  the  law  is  being  obeyed,  and  what  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  material  and  moral  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  these  classes  of  workmen  through  its  operation,  now 
that  it  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  five  years. 

A  study  of  the  apprenticeship  regulations  of  the  trade-unions  of 
the  state  is  another  feature  for  which  the  necessary  material  is  now 
being  gathered ;  whether  it  will  appear  as  part  of  the  current  year's 
report  or  go  over  to  the  next  one,  is  as  yet  somewhat  uncertain. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  the  customary  chapters  on  the 
labor  legislation  of  the  year,  and  the  decisions  on  cases  affecting  the 
interests  of  labor  or  industry  by  the  higher  courts  of  the  state. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
By  I.  V.  Babton,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Mr,  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  The  eighth  biennial  report  of  the 
department  of  labor  of  West  Virginia,  for  the  years  of  1903  and  1904 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public  printer,  and  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution about  October  1.     The  report  is  presented  in  five  chapters. 

Chapter  I  covers  statistics  of  manufactures,  and  in  it  is  presented 
a  series  of  tables  which  show  by  industries  number  employed  Jan- 
uary 1,  1903,  and  January  1,  1904,  with  per  cent  of  increase  or  de- 
crease, number  of  weeks  in  operation,  daily  hours  of  labor,  amount 
paid  in  wages  in  different  industries,  with  per  cent,  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  wage-rates  during  1903. 

Chapter  II  shows  new  industries  established  in  West  Virginia  in 
1902  and  1903,  giving  name  of  establishment,  location,  capital  in- 
vested, amount  of  wages  paid  monthly,  and  number  employed,  male, 
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and  female.  It  also  compares  the  new  industries  established  in  1902 
and  1903  with  those  establised  in  1897-1899,  and  1900-1901,  show- 
ing  per  cent,  of  increase  in  number  of  establishments,  number  em- 
ployed, amount  of  wages  paid  monthly,  and  capital  invested. 

Chapter  Til  is  a  report  of  inspection,  and  shows  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments inspected,  name  of  establishment,  location,  industry, 
number  of  weeks  in  operation  during  1903,  daily  hours  of  labor,  num- 
ber employed,  male  and  female,  character  of  changes  ordered,  num- 
ber of  orders  given  and  number  complied  with. 

Chapter  IV  is  a  report  of  the  employment  bureau.  This  depart- 
ment was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  session  of  1901.  The 
tables  of  this  chapter  will  show  the  wisdom  of  that  act  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  of  that  department.  The  record  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  first  three  years  of  its  life  is  more  than  gratifying. 

Chapter  V  includes  all  the  labor  laws  of  West  Virginia,  with  court 
decisions,  chronology  of  bureaus  of  labor,  and  recommendations.  It 
also  treats  on  child  labor,  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  and  solving  the 
industrial  problem. 

The  personnel  of  the  bureau  of  labor  is :  I.  V.  Barton,  commis- 
sioner;  John  R.  Foster,  assistant ;  and  Miss  May  Buchanan,  clerk. 

Besides  performing  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the 
commissioner  is  also  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  and 
superintendent  of  the  free  public  employment  bureau.  The  appro- 
priation for  these  three  departments  is  $5000,  including  salaries.  It 
is  pleasing  to  state  that  the  importance  of  these  three  departments  of 
the  state  government  is  fully  appreciated  by  our  working  people  and 
viewed  with  a  spirit  of  kindness  by  all  employers  of  labor. 

WISCONSIN. 
Bt  Halford  Ebickson,  Ck>inini88ioner  of  Labor. 

Mr,  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  The  current  work  of  the  Wisconsin 
bureau  has  been  greatly  interfered  with  by  an  accidental  fire  which, 
early  last  spring,  considerably  damaged  our  state  building  and  totally 
destroyed  the  office  of  this  bureau,  together  with  its  files,  reports,  li- 
brary, and  even  the  matter  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  next  re- 
port. Several  investigations  were  either  completed  or  under  way. 
Among  these  were  our  manufacturing  statistics,  which  are  collected 
from  year  to  year;  an  inquiry  into  the  freight-rate  situation  in  the 
state ;  the  course  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  during  the  past  decade ; 
the  location  of  our  industries,  and  several  minor  studies.  This  acci- 
dent proved  a  serious  setback  to  our  work,  for  it  not  only  swept  away 
the  material  that  had  been  prepared,  but  the  original  data  upon 
which  it  was  based.     Although  we  are  trying  hard  to  replace  what 

T  thus  lost,  we  can  only  be  partially  successful.     Much  of  the  ma- 
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terial  destroyed  cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  fully  replaced,  and 
the  time  is  also  too  short  to  permit  much  work  in  this  line  for  our 
next  report.  This  report  is  therefore  likely  to  be  much  less  complete 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  It  is  also  likely  that  its 
publication  will  be  somewhat  delayed,  though  every  effort  is  made  to 
have  it  out  on  time.  When  ready,  it  will,  among  other  things,  con- 
tain investigations  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

Our  manufacturing  statistics  will  be  continued.  In  the  past  these 
statistics  have  consisted  of  comparisons  from  year  to  year  for  identi- 
cal establishments.  For  the  present  report,  however,  such  compari- 
sons are  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  data,  which 
cannot  be  fully  replaced,  and  we  are  forced  tp  limit  the  presentations 
to  the  facts  for  one  year  only,  or  for  1903.  This  will,  no  doubt,  have  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  importance  of  these  statistics,  but  it  is  un- 
avoidable. The  shortcomings  from  this  source,  however,  are,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  made  up  by  more  complete  returns.  The  schedules 
upon  which  the  original  data  are  collected  have  been  revised  and 
made  more  complete  than  in  the  past.  The  old  method,  for  instance, 
of  obtaining  classified  weekly  earnings  only  has  been  discontinued,  * 
and  in  place  of  this  the  reports  now  show  the  exact  daily  rate  of 
wages  of  each  employee.  By  classifying  the  employees  with  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  wage-rate,  but  also  as  to  occupation,  it  has  been 
possible  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  wage  returns  under  the  new 
method  that  is  little  if  any  more  laborious  or  complicated  than  under 
the  old  plan.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  method  will  lead  to  much 
better  results  all  around.  The  returns  not  only  present  a  picture  of 
the  wage-rate  for  each  person  in  each  occupation,  but  will  enable 
us  to  compute  averages  that  are  practically  exact,  and  to  determine 
more  definitely  the  course  in  the  rate  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  replace  a  great  deal  of  matter  that  bears 
upon  the  freight  rate  situation.  The  rates  in  Wisconsin  have  been 
compared  with  the  rates  for  like  services  under  like  conditions  in 
other  states.  The  financial  conditions  of  the  leading  railroads  which 
are  doing  business  in  the  state  have  also  been  examined.  We  have 
looked  into  their  traflBc  statistics  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  into  the  em- 
ployment and  earnings  on  the  different  lines.  The  figures  in  each 
case  cover  a  series  of  years,  and  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the 
official  reports  and  other  published  matter  of  the  roads. 

The  part  devoted  to  the  location  of  our  industries  will,  among 
other  things,  show  where  the  various  industrial  enterprises  in  the  state 
are  located,  together  with  the  more  important  reasons  why  each 
place  was  selected,  and  what  advantages  it  offers.  These  and  other 
facts  will  be  presented  in  texts,  tables,  and  diagrams.    The  matter  is 
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based  upon  facts  collected  by  the  bureau,  and  upon  the  various 
census  reports.  This  study  is  largely  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
many  inquiries  the  bureau  is  constantly  receiving  relating  to  the  op- 
portunities for  the  location  of  new  industries  of  various  kinds.  There 
is  a  rapid  development  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  industries  in  the  state, 
and  the  evident  desire  for  information  concerning  them  seems  to 
make  some  such  presentation  as  the  one  in  question  very  much  in 
place. 

Through  the  factory  inspectors,  who  also  are  connected  with  the 
bureau,  a  great  deal  of  matter  has  been  collected  that  relates  to  in- 
dustrial conditions  throughout  the  state.  Among  other  things,  we 
have  continued  our  work  in  the  child-labor  field  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  trades  or  industries  as  are  mostly  carried  on  in  the 
homes.  Many  new  facts  will  be  brought  out,  which,  when  added  to 
those  already  presented  during  the  past  few  years,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
give  the  people  of  the  state  a  better  idea  of  the  real  conditions  than 
they  have  before  possessed.  We  are  aided  considerably  in  prosecut- 
ing this  work  by  the  many  improvements  in  the  labor  laws  which 
were  made  by  the  last  legislature  of  the  state. 

The  next  report  will  also  contain  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
ihTeeJree  employment  offices  in  the  state,  which  are  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  this  bureau.  The  work  of  these  offices  is  proving 
fairly  successful,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  filling  a  place  that  makes 
them  of  value,  both  to  those  who  seek  employment  and  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  help.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  report  will  contain 
statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  state  government 
for  a  series  of  yeeurs,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  same.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  such  information,  growing  out  of  various 
local  causes,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  expected  that  the  bureau 
should  meet  this  demand. 

OREGON. 
By  O.  P.  HOFF,  Commisaioner. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  GentlemeJi:  Your  favor  of  July  25  at  hand, 
requesting  reports  from  those  who  had  not  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  attending  the  general  convention  of  commissioners.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  work  on  hand  in  organizing  the  bureau  in  this  state,  I  did 
not  have  opportunity  of  attending  the  convention.  This  bureau  is 
now  working  on  its  first  report  and  establishing  a  starting-point,  in- 
tending  to  take  in,  as  far  as  possible,  a  general  survey  of  the  labor 
conditions  in  Oregon.  This  is  about  all  I  can  say  regarding  the  work 
at  present. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  CONVENTION, 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Officials 
of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  met  in  the  senate  chamber 
in  the  state  oapitol,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1904,  at  ten 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  president,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  called  the  convention  to 
order.     (Page  15.) 

Hon.  Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Hon.  Charles  K.  Coming,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Concord, 
addressed  the  convention,  welcoming  it  to  the  state  and  to  the  city, 
and  President  Wright  responded.     (Pages  16,  18,  20.) 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following-named  gentlemen 
responded : 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  United  States  census. 

William  M.  Steuart,  chief  of  Division  of  Manufactures,  United 
States  census  office. 

Wm.  H.  Scoville,  Connecticut,  commissioner  of  labor;  W.  D. 
Parker,  chief  clerk. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Indiana,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

E.  D.  Brigham,  Iowa,  commissioner  of  labor. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas,  commissioner  of  labor. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Maine,  commissioner  of  labor ;  Charles  J. 
House,  chief  clerk. 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  Maryland,  ex-chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics ;  J.  G.  Schonfarber,  assistant  chief. 

Chas.  P.  Pidgin,  Massachusetts,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor;  Frank  H.  Drown,  chief  clerk. 

Scott  Griswold,  Michigan,  commissioner  of  labor ;  M.  J.  McLeod, 
deputy  commissioner. 

John  O'Donnell,  Minnesota,  commissioner  of  labor. 

William  Anderson,  Missouri,  commissioner  of  labor. 

Lysander  H.  Carroll,  New  Hampshire,  commissioner  of  labor ;  Har- 
rie  E.  Waite,  chief  clerk. 

John  McMackin,  New  York,  commissioner  of  labor ;  Adna  F.  Weber, 
chief  statistician ;  John  J.  Bealin,  superintendent  of  free  employment 
office  in  New  York  city. 

Henry  B.  Vamer,  North  Carolina,  commissioner  of  labor. 

Robert  Glockling,  Ontario,  Canada,  secretary  of  Labor  Bureau. 
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Robert  C.  Bair,  Pennsylvania,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics. 

Theo.  B.  Klein,  deputy  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  Pennsylvania. 

James  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  following  order  of  business  was  announced  by  the  secretary, 
and,  on  motion,  was  adopted : 

July  12—10  a.  m. 

OpeniDg  address  by  the  president  of  the  Association. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  state,  by  the  governor. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Conord,  by  the  mayor. 

Response  by  the  president  of  the  Association. 

Address  by  William  J.  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Reports  of  commissioners  on  current  work. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

July  13 — 9  a.  m. 

Continuation  of  reports  on  current  work. 

Report  by  William  M.  Steuart,  of  the  census  department,  chairman  of  the 
permanent  committee  of  three  appointed  at  last  meeting  of  the  Association  to 
consider  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  securing  a  degree  of  harmony  in 
scope,  schedules,  instructions  and  tabulations  for  the  inquiries  to  be  conducted 
by  the  federal  census  office  and  the  state  offices  during  the  year  1905. 

Convention  business. 

July  14—9  a.  m. 

Conclusion  of  reports  on  current  work. 

Reports  of  committees. 


Election  of  officers. 
Convention  business. 

Convention  business. 

Convention  business. 
Adjournment  sine  die. 


July  15. 
July  16. 


Wm.  J.  Tucker,  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  addressed  the 
convention  on  "The  Consanguinity  of  Labor  and  Education,"  which 
was  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  convention.    ( Page  20.) 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  Maryland,  moved  that  the  convention  cast  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  President  Tucker  for  his  very  able  address,  and  that 
it  be  spread  in  full  on  the  minutes  of  the  convention.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Kesolutions. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Clark,  called  the  roll  of  states  for  reports  as  to 
current  work.    (  Page  43  e^  «g^. ) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  Minnesota,  the  following-named 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Nominations  an<^  Place 
of  Meeting :  Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  Minnesota ;  Mr.  Varner,  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Maine. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pidgin,  of  Massachusetts,  the  following-named 
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gentlemen  were  named  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Mr.  Pidgin, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Indiana;  and  Mr.  Parker, of  Con- 
nectioat. 

Upon  motion,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning. 

Wednesday,  July  13. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll  of  states  for  reports  as 
to  current  work. 

Mr.  Steuart,  chairman  of  the  permanent  Committee  on  Uniformity 
of  Schedule  and  Cooperative  Work  in  Census  of  Manufactures  of 
1905,  submitted  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OP   PROGRESS  BY  THE   PERMANENT  COMMITTEE   ON 
CXX>PERATIVE   WORK. 

The  duties  of  this  committee,  as  defined  by  the  resolution  provid- 
ing for  its  appointment,  are:  First,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
schedules  now  in  use  or  contemplated  by  the  federal  census  oflBce  and 
the  statistical  offices  of  the  several  states,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing 
them.  Second,  to  report  upon  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for 
securing  a  degree  of  harmony  in  scope,  schedules,  instructions,  and 
tabulations. 

In  order  to  discharge  its  duties  intelligently,  the  committee  has 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  object 
of  its  appointment  was  to  facilitate  collaboration  and  coordination  in 
statistical  work.  Collaboration  and  unification  of  the  work  of  differ- 
ent statistical  offices  is  in  hafmony  with  the  general  work  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  so  generally 
admitted  and  have  been  so  fully  described  at  previous  meetings  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  again  refer  to  them. 

The  committee  has  communicated  with  the  statistical  offices  in 
each  state  and  territory,  and  obtained  from  them  copies  of  the  laws 
under  which  they  are  organized  and  a  description  of  the  reports 
they  are  required  to  make;  also  copies  of  blank  schedules  now  in  use 
or  contemplated.  From  these  laws,  reports  and  schedules  it  appears : 
First,  that  in  addition  to  other  lines  of  investigation,  the  bureaus  of 
labor  in  the  majority  of  the  states  collect  information  concerning 
manufactures  and  labor  and  wages,  and  that  the  schedules  used  in 
collecting  these  statistics  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  used 
bv  the  federal  govemnaent  in  taking  the  census  of  manufactures. 
Second,  the  duplication  in  statistical  work  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments  occurs  only  when  the  federal  government  conducts  an 
inquiry  or  takes  a  census  covering  the  entire  country  and  the  states 
are  engaged  in  similar  inquiries  covering  the  same  period.  Third, 
that  while  the  schedules  used  in  the  different  states  are  all  apparently 
designed  to  develop  the  same  general  facts  and  bear  a  general  simi- 
larity one  to  another,  yet  they  differ  in  certain  important  details 

Of  the  numerous  advantages  which  will  result  from  the  unification 
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of  statistical  work,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  schedule  is  probably 
the  most  important.  It  certainly  lies  at  the  base  of  uniformity  in 
results.  Not  only  this,  but  it  tends  to  acquaint  manufacturers  with 
the  class  of  information  they  will  be  required  to  furnish  from  time  to 
time  to  both  federal  and  state  officials,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  supply  the  data  when  called 
upon.  It  will  certainly  be  to  the  advantage  of  manufacturers  to 
know  definitely  what  they  will  be   expected  to  supply. 

It  is  evident  that  the  schedule  applied  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries  is  the  one  in  most  general  use  and  that  the  greatest  benefit 
can  be  obtained  by  harmonizing  its  inquiries.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  so  much  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  thus  making  a  definite  step  in  the  direction  of  coordination, 
that  it  has  decided  to  ignore  for  the  present  all  other  schedules,  and 
only  incidental  reference  will  be  made  to  the  work  of  offices  other 
than  those  coming  under  the  general  class  of  bureaus  of  Ic^bor. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  federal  census  office,  in  formulating 
this  schedule,  to  embrace  in  it,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  the  important 
features  of  the  schedules  used  by  the  different  state  offices.  The  form 
of  schedule  was  decided  upon  after  a  thorough  conference  with  the 
state  bureaus  and  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  expert  statisticians, 
economists,  and  practical  manufacturers,  it  being  the  endeavor  to 
formulate  a  schedule  as  nearly  theoretically  perfect  as  is  consistent 
with  its  practical  application,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  gen- 
erally by  all  offices  collecting  information  from  manufacturers.  A 
copy  of  this  schedule  is  shown  as  appendix  A  to  this  report.* 

The  extent  to  which  coordination  is  possible  depends  upon  the 
agreement  of  the  particular  schedules  and  of  the  wording  of  the  dif- 
ferent inquiries  designed  to  develop  the  same  line  of  statistics.  The 
federal  census  schedule,  as  designed  for  the  census  of  manufactures 
of  1905,  has  been  accepted  as  the  one  capable  of  most  general  appli- 
cation. The  extent  to  which  this  schedule  can  be  applied  to  the 
work  in  the  different  states  depends  entirely  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  establishing  the  offices.  No  office  can  be  expected  to  adopt 
this  schedule  permanently  if  it  does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  statutes  or  if  it  is  radically  inconsistent  with  the 
work  of  the  state  office.  Each  inquiry  in  the  schedule  used  by  the 
federal  census  office  has  been  compared  with  the  inquiries  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  schedules  of  the  state  offices,  and  the  result  of 
this  comparison  is  shown  in  appendix  B  of  this  report.  While  the 
committee  is  impressed  with  the  similarity  in  the  wording  of  the  in- 
quiries in  the  schedules  of  the  different  offices,  it  finds  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  many  cases  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  comparability  of 
the  results.  The  second  inquiry  in  appendix  B,  relating  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry  or  work  done,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  wording  of  a  simple  question.  The  answer  to  each  of  the 
different  forms  of  this  inquiry  would  probably  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sult, but  if  they  were  each  presented  to  a  manufacturer  during  the 
same  year  he  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  concluding  that  either  a 
different  answer  was  desired  or  that  the  officers  propounding  the  in- 
quiries did  not  themselves  know  what  was  required. 

*A11  the  appendices  will  be  found  in  the  fall  report  of  the  committee,  which  hat  been 
printed  separately. 
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There  is  no  branch  of  statistics  that  has  been  more  universally  and 
justly  criticized  than  that  concerning  capital.  Statisticians  are  now 
generally  agreed  that  under  the  modern  roethods  of  business  it  is  im- 
possible to  formulate  an  inquiry  that  will  develop  the  true  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  manufactures,  and  if  such  an  inquiry  were  formu- 
lated, its  practical  application  would  be  impossible ;  nevertheless  the 
Inquiry  has  been  continued  in  the  federal  schedule  to  meet  legal  re- 
quirements and  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  as  simple  a  form  of  inquiry  as  is 
consistent  with  general  conditions  and  to  use  it  in  all  cases,  but  the 
comparison  in  appendix  B  indicates  that  the  same  wording  has  sel- 
dom been  followed. 

These  changes  in  the  wording  of  the  inquiries  have  probably  been 
caused  by  changes  in  the  management  of  the  statistical  offices,  and 
were  undoubtedly  made  with  the  conviction  that  they  would  develop 
a  more  perfect  line  of  statistics ;  they  can  be  obviated  only  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  certain  forms,  by  installing  these  forms  in  the 
records  of  the  different  offices,  and  by  using  them  whenever  appli- 
cable. 

While  the  committee  is  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  form  of  the 
inquiries  adopted  by  the  federal  census  office  in  its  schedule  of  manu- 
factures is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  nevertheless  these  schedules 
are  in  more  general  use  than  those  of  any  one  state,  and  their  uniform 
adoption  by  all  state  offices  would  harmonize  the  schedules,  lend  con- 
sistency to  the  different  investigations,  and  make  the  results  compar- 
able. But  one  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  schedule  is  found  in  the  fact  that  manufacturers  would 
have  but  one  form  of  inquiry  to  answer,  and  in  time  would  become  so 
accustomed  to  answering  such  inquiries  that  the  information  could  be 
furnished  with  but  little  difficulty. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  all  state  bureaus  to  adopt  the  federal 
schedule  in  its  entirety,  but  the  committee  recommends  that  this 
schedule  be  used  in  all  general  investigations  concerning  manufac- 
tures, and,  when  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  certain  subjects,  such  as 
-employees  and  wages,  that  the  inquiry  on  that  subject  in  the  general 
schedule  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  special  investigation. 

Collaboration  and  coordination  is  the  only  way  to  secure  a  degree 
of  harmony  in  scope,  schedules,  instructions,  and  tabulations,  and 
this  can  be  attained  only  by  a  perfect  understanding  among  those  in 
charge  of  the  different  offices  and  a  continued  determination  to  con- 
duct investigations  on  the  same  general  lines.  The  committee  has, 
therefore,  endeavored:  First,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  col- 
laboration is  possible  in  the  collection  and  coordination  in  the  pub- 
lication of  statistics  by  the  federal  and  state  governments.  Second, 
to  ascertain  whether  cooperative  work  of  this  character  is  agreeable 
to  the  federal  and  state  officials.  Third,  to  formulate  practicable 
suggestions  for  cooperative  work.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  collaboration  and  coordination  are  possible,  it  was  necessary 
to  communicate  with  or  to  visit  the  offices  of  the  bureau  of  labor  in 
pach  state.  While  a  member  of  the  committee  visited  the  offices  in 
the  New  England  states,  it  was  impossible  to  visit  all  of  the  states. 
Fortunately  the  federal  census  office  had  a  number  of  agents  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  engaged  on  the  mining  census  who 
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California. 

Kentucky. 

Montana. 

Colorado. 

Louisiana. 

Nebraska. 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Florida. 

Maryland. 

New  Jersey. 

Idaho. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

North  Carolina. 

Indiana. 

Minnesota. 

North  Dakota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Ohio. 

Kansas. 

could  visit  these  oflSces  in  connection  with  their  other  duties,  and 
accordingly  a  memorandum  of  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  is 
printed  as  appendix  C  to  this  report,  was  sent  to  them.  These  agents 
visited  the  state  oflices  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1903,  and  a 
synopsis  of  their  reports,  made  in  conformity  with  these  instructions, 
is  given  in  appendix  D.  After  a  careful  examination  of  these  reports, 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ofiScesin  the  following  states 
collect  statistics  of  manufactures  with  suflScient  regularity  to  justify 
their  consideration  with  a  view  to  cooperative  work : 

Oregon. 
.Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Utah. 
Virginia. 
Washington. 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the  oflSces  in  all  of  these  states  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  cooperative  work  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  scheme  for  collaboration  in  taking  the  census  of  manufactures 
for  1905.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  census  affords  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  collaboration,  and  that,  if  advantage  is  taken  of  it, 
there  will  be  a  great  advance  in  the  unification  of  statistical  methods. 
Another  such  opportunity  will  not  be  presented  until  the  census  of 
1910.  The  oflSces  in  all  of  these  states  are,  to  some  extent,  statistical, 
and  come  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers,  and  collect  and  compile 
statistics  of  some  character  affecting  capital,  employees,  wages,  ma- 
terials, and  products.  From  this  standpoint,  therefore,  their  work 
should  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  census  of  manufactures, 
and  a  duplicate  inquiry  avoided. 

The  work  of  the  offices  in  a  number  of  the  states  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  manufacturing  industries  that  the  officials  were  at 
once  invited  by  the  special  agents  to  submit  to  the  director  of  the 
census  an  offer  for  collaboration.  This  offer  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  and  was  similar  to  that  made  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Pidgin,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  convention.  A 
copy  of  this  letter,  as  submitted  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Maryland,  is  printed 
as  appendix  E.  The  officials  in  the  following  states  have  forwarded 
letters  of  this  character  to  the  director  of  the  census : 


California. 

Indiana. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire 

Colorado. 

Kansas. 

Minnesota. 

New  Jersey. 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Missouri. 

Wisconsin. 

Illinois. 

Maryland. 

Nebraska. 

In  addition  to  the  states  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  th«  commis- 
sioners of  the  bureaus  of  labor  in  Rhode  Island  and  Utah  have  ap- 
proved the  provisions  of  the  letter  of  agreement  and  expressed  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  census  in  taking  the  census 
of  1905.    The  state  of  Iowa  has  expressed  its  desire  to  participate  in 
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cooperative  work  by  additional  legislation' referred  to  elsewhere. 
These  letters  and  offers  for  collaboration  have  all  been  acknowledged 
by  the  director  of  the  census,  who  is  riow  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  census  of  1905.  The  state  oflScials  who  have  made  this  offer 
will  be  advised  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  canvass  will  be  car- 
ried on,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  take  charge  of  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  work  in  their  respective  states  and  that  the  oflSces  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  labor  will  be  the  headquarters  for  conducting  the  canvass. 
As  explained  by  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  in  his  address  at  the  nine- 
teenth annual  convention,  such  arrangements  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  both  the  federal  and  state  governments.  It  would  bring  the  statis- 
tical oflSces  into  close  touch  with  each  other  and  thus  tend  to  unify 
methods  and  results.  It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the 
direction  of  coordination  of  statistical  work. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  collaboration  and  coordination  are  possi- 
ble in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  census  of 
1905  in  thirty- three  states,  and  that  this  work  is  agreeable  to  the 
officials  in  practically  all  of  these  states;  also  that  the  officials  in 
eighteen  states  have  expressed  their  desire  to  engage  in  such  work. 
Arrangements  for  cooperative  work  necessarily  depend  upon  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  each  state,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  adopted  to 
be  followed  in  all  cases.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  some  states  the 
primary  object  of  the  office  is  to  collect  statistics  which  are  not  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  manufacturing  industries,  and,  therefore, 
collaboration  in  the  census  of  1905  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit. 
The  following  states  and  territories  have  no  statistical  offices  prepared 
to  undertake  cooperative  work : 


Alabama. 

District  of  Columbia 

Nevada. 

Tennessee. 

Alaska. 

Georgia. 

New  Mexico. 

Texas. 

Arizona. 

Hawaii. 

Oklahoma. 

Vermont. 

Arkansas. 

Indian  Territory. 

South  Carolina. 

Delaware. 

Mississippi. 

South  Dakota. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  desirability  for  collabo- 
ration in  statistical  work  has  been  recognized  by  national  legislation. 
On  March  1,  1904,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  authoriz- 
ing the  director  of  the  census  to  cooperate  with  the  secretary  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  and  with  officials  of  other  states  in  taking  the 
census  of  manufactures  received  the  approval  of  the  president.  A 
copy  of  this  law  is  printed  as  appen4ix  P  of  this  report. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Iowa  at  the  thirtieth  general  assembly  authorizing  the  commissioner 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  cooperate  with  the  census  bureau 
of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  manufactures  for 
census  of  1905.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  printed  as  appendix  G. 
Following  upon  the  congressional  enactment  of  March  1,  1904,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  director  of  the  census  and  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  state  of  Michigan  whereby  the  two  offices  will  conduct 
the  census  of  manufactures  to  be  taken  during  the  summer  of  1904  in 
collaboration.  The  results  of  this  census  will  be  used  by  the  federal 
census  office  as  a  part  of  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  thus 
avoiding  a  duplicate  canvass  of  the  state,  and  insuring  uniformity  in 
the  schedules  and  methods  and  agreement  in  the  results. 
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One  of  the  most  important  fields  for  cooperation  between  officials 
of  the  bureau  of  the  census  and  those  of  states  and  minor  civil  divi- 
sions is  that  of  municipal  accounting.  The  bureau  of  the  census  is 
required  by  law  to  collect  certain  financial  statistics  of  cities,  counties, 
and  other  municipalities.  To  a  great  degree,  the  value  of  such  sta- 
tistics depends  uppn  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  of  mu- 
nicipal receipts  and  payments.  The  preparation  of  the  schedules 
sent  out  by  the  bureau  of  the  census  to  secure  the  necessary  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  receipts  and  payments  has  called  the  attention 
of  local  officials  throughout  the  land  to  the  desirability  of  a  uniform 
classification  and  arrangement  of  their  accounts,  and  a  profound  in- 
terest in  the  subject  has  everywhere  been  aroused. 

In  November,  1903,  a  conference,  composed  largely  of  the  fiscal 
officers  of  our  larger  cities,  was  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  under 
the  call  of  the  director  of  the  census.  Two  days  were  spent  in  ear- 
nest discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  uniform  municipal  account- 
ing. The  meeting  was  most  fruitful  of  good,  and  plans  are  now  being 
perfected  for  another  conference  along  the  same  lines  next  autumn, 
and  for  a  third  conference  in  the  winter,  relating  to  county  and  town- 
ship accounts.  Much  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  the  several 
states  during  the  past  few  years,  all  looking  toward  the  simplification 
and  unification  of  local  public  accounts.  The  census  schedules,  in 
many  instances,  are  being  used  by  local  officials  as  the  basis  for  a 
classification  of  their  accounts.  The  movement  which  began  to  take 
fihape  one  year  ago  has  received  an  immense  impetus  during  the  last 
year  and  will  doubtless  move  forward  at  an  accelerating  rate  in  the 
year  immediately  before  us. 

Another  important  branch  of  statistical  work  in  which  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  unification  is  the  compilation  of  data  relating  to 
mortality.  The  bureau  of  the  census  has  adopted  the  international 
classification  of  causes  of  death,  which  not  only  establishes  the  stand- 
ard system  of  classification  for  this  country,  but  also  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  promotion  of  uniformity  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Every  registration  state  in  the  Union,  the  leading  cities,  and 
also  boards  of  health  in  non-registration  states,  have  accepted  this  sys- 
tem, and  the  bureau  of  the  census  has  very  effectively  and  practi- 
cally aided  by  the  publication  of  the  Manual  of  the  International 
Classification  of  Causes  of  Death,  which  includes  thousands  of  new 
terms  actually  returned  by  physicians  in  this  country,  and  which 
serves  as  the  guide  whereby  state  and  city  registration  offices  may 
compile  statistics  of  causes  of  death  in  the  same  way,  thereby  in- 
suring comparability  of  results. 

In  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  bureau  has  undertaken  to  formulate  certain  princi- 
ples governing  the  proper  registration  of  mortality  statistics,  which 
should  be  of  use  when  states  are  contemplating  the  adoption  of  regis- 
tration methods.  While  many  states  have  adopted  laws  for  this  pur- 
pose, most  of  them  have  been  failures  in  practice,  so  that  only  nine 
states  were  available  as  "registration  states"  for  the  last  census  year. 
The  state  of  Iowa  has  adopted  a  law  that  is  in  harmony  with  these  re- 
quirements, and  which,  if  effectively  administered,  should  make  Iowa 
a  registration  state  from  the  date  that  it  takes  effect,  July  4,  1904. 
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The  bureau  of  the  census  is  at  the  present  time  cooperating  espe- 
cially with  the  committee  on  public  health  of  the  American  Medical 
Associatioti,  and  with  the  special  committees  authorized  by  state  and 
county  societies  in  conjunction  therewith,  thus  enlisting  the  organized 
medical  profession  of  the  couutry  in  the  extension  of  the  registration 
area  and  the  adoption  of  proper  methods. 

Another  most  important  result  of  the  joint  work  of  the  bureau  and 
the  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  was  the 
preparation  of  a  standdi"d  certificate  of  death,  a  blank  the  use  of  which 
would  be  of  service  in  securing  uniform  data  and  promoting  uniform 
methods  of  treatment.  This  blank  has  been  put  into  practical  use  in 
many  states. 

The  aim  of  the  bureau  of  the  census  has  been  to  elevate  methods 
and  standards  in  all  branches  of  work  relating  to  vital  statistics,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  voluntary  aid  of  state  authorities  must  be 
sought  for  this  purpose,  and  that  efifective  cooperation  with  all  of  the 
national  and  state  organizations  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
better  vital  statistics  for  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  most  eflS- 
cient  means  for  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  better  laws  and  the 
more  effective  administration  of  such  as  exist. 

The  committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  Association : 

First.  That  the  greatest  advance  in  collaborating  and  coordinating 
statistical  work  can  be  made  by  the  cooperation  of  the  state  officer 
with  the  United  States  bureau  of  the  census  in  taking  the  census  of 
manufactures  of  1905. 

Second.  That  the  schedule  used  by  the  bureau  of  the  census  in 
collecting  the  statistics  of  manufactures  should  be  permanently 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  similar  work  by  the  state  statistical  offices. 

Third.  That  the  employment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  state  bureaus  of 
labor  by  the  bureau  of  the  census  as  special  agents  to  collect  the 
statistics  of  manufactures  will  greatly  assist  in  cooperative  work  and 
establish  the  basis  for  such  work  in  all  statistical  investigations  un- 
dertaken by  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

Fourth.  That  the  members  of  the  Association  who  hold  office  in 
the  states  where  the  existing  laws  interfere  with  cooperative  work 
between  federal  and  state  statistical  offices  endeavor  to  secure  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  joint  resolution  of  the  thirtieth  general  assembly 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 

Respectfully  submitted.  William  M.  Steuart, 

Adna  F.  Weber, 

July  12,  1904.  FrANK  H.   DrOWN, 

Committee, 

Referring  to  the  third  recommendation  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  called  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "chiefs,"  in  the  first  line  of  said  recommendation,  and  said 
that  it  might  be  desirable,  in  those  states  where  an  executive  officer 
is  ex  officio  head  of  the  labor  bureau — as,  for  instance,  in  Nebraska, 
where  the  secretary  of  state  is  ex  officio  chief  of  the  labor  bureau — 
—8 
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to  employ  the  assistant  chief  or  the  deputy,  who  is  the  real  head  of 
such  bureau ;  and  he  moved  that  the  recommendation  be  amended  by 
substituting  the  word  "oflScers"  for  the  word  "chiefs,"  so  that  it  would 
read :  "That  the  employment  of  the  officers  of  the  state  bureaus  of 
labor  by  the  bureaus  of  the  census,"  etc.  The  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Then,  on  motion,  the^report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and 
its  recommendations,  as  amended,  adopted. 

The  convention  discussed  the  question,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Schon- 
farber's  report,  of  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  schedule  of  inquiries 
relative  to  the  cost  of  living,  and,  on  motion,  the  preparation  of  such 
a  schedule  was  turned  over  to  the  permanent  Committee  on  Collabo- 
ration and  Cooperation. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning. 

Thursday,  July  14. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  for  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
convention  to  wait  upon  the  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors,  held 
in  Montreal,  in  August  last,  and  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  to  hold  future  meetings  of  the  two  associa- 
tions at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  to  have  one  day  of  the  session 
set  aside  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  bodies,  at  which  papers  of 
general  interest  should  be  read  and  discussed,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Your  committee,  appointed  one  year  ago  to  con- 
fer with  the  factory  inspectors  with  regard  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  societies  for  one  session  during  1905,  beg  to  report  that  we  were 
cordially  received  by  the  factory  inspection  convention  and  a  like 
committee  appointed  by  that  body.  After  discussing  the  matter 
fully,  the  joint  committee  agreed  to  recommend  to  each  convention 
that  the  place  of  convention  for  1905  be  left  unnamed,  and  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  and  presidents  of  each  association,  and  they, 
if  possible,  to  agree  upon  some  city  for  the  convention  of  1905,  so 
that  during  that  convention  one  session  may  be  held  jointly  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers  of  mutual  interest. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Chairman, 

W.  D.  Parkbr. 

William  Anderson, 

Committee. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Clark,  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  accepted,  that  the  committee  be  discharged,  and  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  committee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its 
duties. 
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Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  Minnesota,  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  accepted  as  a  report  of  progress,  and  that  the 
committee  be  enlarged  to  six. 

Mr.  O'Donnell's  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  treasurer  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  accepted : 

July  U,  1904. 
Jambs  M.  Clare,  Secretary-treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America. 
1903.  Dr. 

April  28.   For  balance  on  hand $41  32 

190i. 

July  12.     For  annual  dues,  28  states  and  depts. .   140  00 

For  receipts  from  proceedings »219  44 —    $400  76 

190^.  Cr. 

July  12.     For  printing,  special  stenographic  and 
clerical  work,  express,  postage,  and 

other  expenses $330  25 

For  Chas.  M.  Morris,  official  stenog'r. .     60  00—      380  25 

Balance  on  hand  due  the  Association  July  14,  1904,  $20  51 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jambs  M.  Clark,  Secretary-treasurer, 

Mr.  Clark,  the  secretary,  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  In  our  relations 
we  have  come  to  the  ways  that  part.  It  is  practically  a  decade  since 
I  became  one  of  you — a  decade  of  the  most  enjoyable  association  of 
my  life.  Under  the  guidance  of  your  president — the  wise,  skilful 
and  diplomatic  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  United  States,  Carroll 
D.  Wright — I  have  seen  you  pass  through  some  threatened  perils  to 
a  position  of  strength  and  importance.  During  this  time  I  have  seen 
you  exert  an  influence  far-reaching  in  its  eflfect  on  the  statistical  and 
industrial  conditions  of  our  country.  By  your  broadness  of  view  and 
wise  counsel  you  have  been  a  most  i>otent  factor  in  bringing  about 
that  better  understanding  between  capital  and  labor  so  necessary  to 
economic  harmony. 

You  have  carefully  collected,  collated,  compiled,  published  and 
presented  to  the  world  the  prosperity  of  your  respective  states, 
whether  in  the  production  of  her  soil  or  in  the  growth  of  her  indus- 
tries. You  have  pointed  out  the  adaptability  for  and  the  fitness  of 
your  respective  states  for  the  production  of  this  or  that  great  product, 
and  thus  have  opened  the  way  for  the  nation  to  build  plans  for  sup- 
plying the  world.  During  this  time,  in  keeping  with  this  great 
growth  of  the  states,  I  have  seen  the  nation  expand,  and,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  our  new  possessions  beyond  the  Pacific,  have  seen 
the  necessity  for  changing  the  name  of  our  association  from  one  that 
implied  a  domain  of  the  United  States  to  the  big,  far  reaching  and 
broader  one  of  America — an  America  that  should  soon  know  no 
Atlantic  or    Pacific,    but   an   east  and  west    American  ocean;  an 
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America  that  should  soon  father  the  greatest  peace  proposition  known 
to  the  history  of  the  world — the  uniting  of  these  two  great  turbu- 
lent oceans  as  one — a  fate  already  entered  upon,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, one  that  will  leave  her  monarch  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
All  this  I  have  seen  during  my  association  with  you,  and  in  all  of 
this  you  have  played  no  unimportant  part.  Your  important  work 
goes  on.  Continue  to  push  to  the  front  your  industries,  continue  to 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  capital  and  labor,  and  your  en- 
viable position  in  the  nation's  march  to  greatness  will  grow  as  the 
nation  grows. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  indulgence  ;  I  thank  you  for  the 
helping  hand  you  have  always  extended  me  in  my  relations  as  your 
secretary ;  I  thank  you  for  every  personal  courtesy ;  and  as  I  go  from 
you,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  recollection  of  our  delightful  as- 
sociations  will  always  remain  with  me 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  thank  you  personally.  What  you  have 
been  to  the  Association  you  have  been  to  me.  I  join  every  commis- 
sioner in  saying  there  is  but  one  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  Place  of  Meeting,  stated  the  committee  deemed  it  advisable  that 
the  Association  should  meet  next  year  in  Canada  and  that  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  should  be  held  in  both  Ottawa  and  Quebec,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  deputy  minister  of  labor  for  the  dominion,  it 
recommended  that  rule  10  of  the  Association  be  suspended,  and  that 
the  arrangement  as  to  place  of  meeting  in  Canada  be  adjusted  by  the 
executive  committee. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  following  be  elected  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President. —  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  Vice-president —  H.  B.  Vamer,  North  Carolina. 

Second  Vice-president. — E.  D.  Brigham,  Iowa. 

Secretary 'treasurer. — W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas. 

Executive  Committee. — W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Canada ;  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas;  John 
McMackin,  New  York ;  Halford  Erickson,  Wisconsin. 

Official  Stenographer. — Charles  W.  Morris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  two  sections  of  the  report  were  considered  seriatim  and  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  McMackin, of  New  York,  suggested  that  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions include  in  its  report  a  statement  of  the  Association's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  Captain  Clark  as  secretary  and  its  deep  regret 
at  losing  his  services. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  the 
following  evening  at  the  Profile  House. 
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Friday,  July  16. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Presi- 
dent Wright  in  the  chair,  and  after  calling  it  to  order  he  addressed 
the  members  as  follows : 

Oentlemen  of  the  Convention :  I  thank  you  for  your  action  yes- 
terday in  reelecting  me  president  of  the  Association.  It  had  been  my 
intention,  as  I  stated  to  some  of  you,  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Association  because  of  my  retirement  from  my  official  work  in 
Washin^arton  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  because  I  shall  not  be 
in  office  when  our  convention  is  held  next  year ;  but  several  sugges- 
tions were  made  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  rather  changed 
ray  thought.  I  therefore  consented  to  a  reelection,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  meet  with  you  next  year,  wherever  the  meeting  is  held,  at 
which  time  I  shall  say  some  things  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  I  could  not  have  said  this  year. 

You  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  how  much  I  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence you  have  placed  in  me  all  these  years.  This  is  our  twentieth 
convention.  I  have  attended  nineteen  of  them,  and  through  the 
nineteen  there  has  not  been  a  session,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  when  I 
have  not  been  present. 

The  purposes  and  motives  of  the  Association,  and  my  own  pur- 
poses and  motives,  I  shall  not  rehearse  to-night,  but  leave  that  until 
the  proper  time  another  year. 

Mr.  Pidgin,  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  his  excellency.  Governor 
Bachelder,  for  his  hearty  welcome  to  New  Hampshire  soil,  and  we 
congratulate  him  on  being  the  chief  executive  of  a  state  remarkable 
not  only  for  material  prosperity  and  the  grandest  beauties  of  nature, 
but  as  being  the  birthplace  of  great  men  honored  in  our  national  an- 
nals. 

Resolved,  That  Mayor  Charles  R.  Corning,  by  his  cordial  welcome, 
made  us  at  once  "at  home"  in  his  beautiful  city  of  Concord,  and  we 
trust  as  a  result  of  our  visit  that  a  spirit  of  concord  may,  through  our 
continued  efforts,  be  made  apparent  and  effective  in  future  industrial 
contentions. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  for  his  epoch-marking  address  on  "The  Consan- 
guinity of  Labor  and  Education" — natural  and  invincible  allies  in  the 
conflict  with  capital  that  has  no  higher  aim  than  profit.  We  believe 
that  the  labor  question  will  be  solved  by  a  tripartite  alliance  between 
the  college  man,  the  educated  working  man,  and  the  educated  em- 
ployer. Educated  labor,  educated  capital  and  he  whose  education  is 
his  capital  will  combine  against  mere  commercialism  and  will  win  a 
substantial  and  lasting  victory.  We  enlist  in  the  cause,  and,  to  show 
our  appreciation  and  indorsement  of  President  Tucker's  advanced 
views,  agree  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  publish  his  address  in  full 
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in  the  oflSoial  publications  issued  by  the  departments  which  we  rep- 
resent  at  this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  expresses  to  the  commercial  club 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  unusual  and  greatly 
enjoyed  courtesies  extended  to  us  as  a  body.  We  wish  that  we  might 
put  in  print,  and  thus  retain,  the  names  of  those  who  have  extended 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  us,  individually  and  collectively,  but  must 
confine  our  testimonial  to  those  whose  names  are  known  to  us :  M.  J. 
Pratt,  president;  H.  H.  Metcalf,  secretary ;  Col.  S.  A.  Carter,  state 
treasurer ;  Hon.  E.  N.  Pearson,  secretary  of  state ;  W.  J.  Ahem,  sec- 
retary state  board  of  charities;  Edmund  S.  Cook,  city  solicitor; 
Capt.  A.  H.  Knowlton,  Amos  Blanchard,  George  D.  B.  Presoott,  Will- 
iam F.  Thayer,  L.  B.  Hoit,  W.  A.  Thompson,  John  W.  Bourlet,  and 
W.  H.  Sawyer.  To  these  gentlemen  and  those  whom  they  represent 
we  again  express  our  thanks  for  a  most  enjoyable  sojourn  in  Concord, 
which  will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  our  Committee  on  Census 
Cooperation  and  Coordination,  and  desire  to  especially  acknowledge 
the  valuable  services  rendered  to  this  association  by  its  members — 
Messrs.  William  M.  Steuart,  Adna  P.  Weber,  and  Frank  H.  Drown. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesies  extended  to  this 
body  by  the  city  government  and  board  of  trade  of  Manchester,  and 
shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  our  instructive  visit  to  that  mu- 
nicipality. We  desire  to  individually  remember  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  the  mayor,  Hon.  Eugene  Keed,  and  City  Treasurer  Fred 
L.  Allen,  City  Auditor  James  E.  Dodge,  and  Secretary  Fred  T.  Dun- 
lap  and  members  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Resolved.  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  cordially  tendered  to 
Supt.  Harry  E.  Parker,  and  the  other  oflScers  of  the  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Manchester,  for  courtesies  extended  to  us 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  their  great  center  of  textile  indus- 
try ;  and  that  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  New  Hampshire  commis- 
sioner of  labor  that  the  wise  moderation  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
Granite  state  has  reduced  labor  disputes  to  a  minimum. 

Resolved,  That,  in  choosing  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  to  preside 
over  our  deliberations  for  another  year,  we  intend  by  our  action  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  his  service  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  work  of  scientific  labor  investigation,  and  we  prophesy 
for  him  and  wish  him  as  great  success  as  an  educator  as  he  has  at- 
tained by  his  labors  as  statistician  and  sociologist. 

Resolved,  That,  from  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Concord  to  our  safe 
delivery  at  the  Profile  House,  we  have  been  the  recipients  of  continu- 
ous courtesies  from  the  officials  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  and 
we  desire  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  therefor.  We  have  been 
the  honored  guests  of  all,  from  president  to  motorman  and  brakeman, 
and  from  all  we  have  received  the  most  flattering  evidences  of  inter- 
est in  our  trip  and  its  happy  and  successful  completion.  To  Lucius 
Tuttle,  president,  Frank  Barr,  third  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger, Frank  E.  Brown,  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  W.  F.  Ray 
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and  George  E.  Cummings,  division  superintendents,  and  to  H.  A. 
Albin,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Concord  &  Manchester  electric 
road,  and  J.  Brodie  Smith,  general  manager,  and  W.  J.  Maloney, 
superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, our  special  thanks  are  due  for  official  and  personal  courtesies. 

Hesolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  to  the  officials  of  the  Maine 
Central  railroad  our  appreciation  of  their  courtesy  in  placing  at  our 
disposal  special  cars  which  enabled  us  to  view  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  Crawford  Notch  and  White  Mountain  region.  Special  recogni- 
tion is  due  to  Mr.  George  F.  Evans,  the  general  manager. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  onr  thanks  to  the  proprietors  of  the- 
Eagle,  Fabyan,  Summit,  the  Mount  Washington  and  Profile  hotels 
for  the  gentlemanly  treatment  and  unusual  courtesies  extended  to  us 
while  their  temporary  guests. 

Resolved,  That  sincere  thanks  are  due  and  cordially  rendered  by 
this  Association  to  our  retiring  secretary,  Hon.  James  M.  Clark,  of 
Newcastle,  Pa.  His  term  of  office  has  been  long,  and  the  service  ren- 
dered by  him  singularly  satisfactory.  It  is  given  to  few  men  to  com- 
bine so  much  good  nature  with  so  much  good  sense,  so  much  genial 
wit  with  so  much  practical  wisdom.  Our  cood  wishes  go  with  him 
in  his  future  walks  in  life,  and  he  will  cdways  be  welcome  at  our 
meetings  as  an  honored  guest. 

Resolved,  That  honor  should  be  paid  to  those  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  and  we  desire  to  confer  laurels  honorably  won  and  which  we 
know  will  be  gracefully  worn  by  that  prince  of  entertainers,  Col. 
Lysander  H.  Carroll,  labor  commissioner  of  New  Hampshire.  Nor 
do  we  forget  his  ever  genial  and  courteous  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Harrie  E. 
Waite,  who  has  been  a  walking  dictionary  of  information  and  a  con- 
stant guide  to  new  and  unexpected  pleasures. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  when  in  print,  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  all  persons,  corporations,  associations 
or  officials  mentioned  therein. 

Mr.  Waite,  chief  clerk  of  the  New  Hampshire  bureau,  referring  to 
the  resolution  relating  to  Colonel  Carroll  and  himself,  stated  he  did 
not  think  special  credit  belonged  to  them  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  members  of  the  Association ;  that  they  had  been  heartily  and  cor- 
dially assisted  in  their  efforts  by  the  officials  of  the  state  government, 
by  the  railroad  officials,  by  the  members  of  the  commercial  club  of 
Concord,  and  by  hotel  proprietors. 

President  Wright,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions,  with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  himself,  stated  that 
he  desired  to  express  his  personal  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been 
done  for  the  Association  in  New  Hampshire.     He  said  : 

"We  have  met  in  a  good  many  states ;  we  have  had  great  courtesies 
extended  to  us,  always  and  everywhere ;  but  I  believe  that  the  old 
Granite  state,  after  all,  has  outdone  them  all,  and  that  we  shall  go 
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home  with  a  feeling  that  the  coldness  of  the  New  England  heart  is 
only  in  the  books,  and  not  in  the  men  of  the  state." 

Mr.  Varner,  of  North  Carolina,  being  called  to  the  chair,  President 
Wright,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  presented  Mr. 
Clark,  the  secretary,  with  a  scarf-pin  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  and  their  regard  for  him. 

Mr.  Clark  thanked  the  members  for  their  kind  and  thoughtful  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  stated  that  his  association  with  them  would 
be  one  of  the  fondest  recollections  of  his  life. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Klein, 
deputy  secretary  of  internal  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Klein  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  stating  that  he  would  endeavor  to  be  a  constant  and  useful 
member. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  en  route  to  Concord. 

Saturday,  July  16. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  President  Wright 
presiding. 

The  members  discussed  various  matters  relating  to  the  statistical 
work  in  their  respective  states,  especially  cooperation  between  the 
federal  census  offices  and  the  states  in  the  taking  of  the  census  of 
manufactures  in  1905. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  $ine  die. 
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ERRATA. 

On  page  24,  fifth  line  from  top,  instead  of  *'  thirty  per  cent.,"  read  twenty  per 
cent.;  and  in  the  sixth  line,  instead  of  ''more  than  half"  read  nearly  one-half. 
This  error  occurred  in  the  newspaper  report  of  President  Tucker's  address,  and 
was  not  discovered  until  after  page  24  of  this  book  had  been  printed. — Secretary. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS. 


state. 


When 
ized. 


UnitedStates 1884 

Dominion  of  Canada 1900 

California 1883 


Census  Office  . 
Colorado   .  .   . 


1902 


1887 


Connecticut 


1873 


Idaho    . 
lUinois. 

Indiana 
Iowa  .  . 


1895 


1879 


1879 


Kentucky 

Louisiana. 
Maine     .  . 


1884 


1886 


1876 


1900 


1887 


Chief  officer. 


Carroll  D.  Wright 
Chas.  P.  NeiU  .  . 


W.  L.  Mackenzie  Kins: . 


John  S.  EnoB  .  . 
John  J.  Tobin  .  . 
Georse  W.  Waltz 
E.  L.  FitzfferakI  . 
F.V.Meyers  .  . 
W.  V.  Staflfopd     . 

Wm.  R.  Merriam 
S.  N.  D.  North     . 


C.  J.  DriscoU  .  .  . 
John  W.  Lockin  .  . 
Lester  Bodine  .  .  . 
J.  W.  Brentlinffer  . 
W.  H.  Klett  .... 
Peter  Jennings  .  . 
Jas.  T.  Smith  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Montgomery 
E.  V.  Brake  .... 


James  F.  Babcock  .  . 
Samuel  J.  Starr  .  .  . 
Arthur  T.  Hadley  .  . 
Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss 
Robert  J.  Vance  .   .   . 

S.  B.  Home 

Harry  E.  Back  .  .  . 
Wm.  H,  Scoville      .   . 


J.  A.  Czizek  .  . 
Rees  H.  Davis  . 
T.  C.  Effleston  . 


F.  H.  B.  McDoweU 
John  S.  Lord    .  .  . 
George  A.  Schilling 
David  Ross    .... 


John  Collett 

John  B.  Conner  .  .  . 
William  A  Peele.  Jr.  . 
Simeon  J.  Thompson 
John  B.  Conner  .  .  . 
B.  F.  Johnson  .... 
Geo.  H.  Stubbs    .  .  . 


E.  R.Hutchins  .  . 
J.  R.  Sovereign  .  . 
W.  E.  O'Bleness  .  . 
C.  F.  Wennerstrum 
E.  D.  Brigham     .  . 


Frank  H.  Betton 
J.  F.  Todd  .... 
Wm,  G.  Bird  .  .  . 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson 


C.  E.  Bownan  .  .  . 
C.  Y.Wilson.  .  .  . 
Nicholas  McDoweU 
Lucas  Moore .... 

LB.  Nail 

H.  Vreeland.  .  .  . 


Thomas  Harrison 
L.  Malthus     .  .  . 


Samuel  W.  Matthews 


Incumbency. 


188&-1905 
1906- 

1900- 

1883-1887 
1887-1891 
1891-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1904 
1904- 

1902-1903 
1903- 

1887-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-1893 

1893-1895 

1895-1899 

1899 

1899-1903 

1903-1905 

1906- 

1873-1874 
1874-1875 
1885-1887 
1887-1898 
1893-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1903 
1903- 

189&-1908 

1903 

1908- 

1879-1881 
1881-1893 
1893-1897 
1897- 

1879-1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1895 
1895-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1905 
1905- 

1884-1890 
1890-1894 
1894-1900 
1900-1902 
1902- 

1885-1893 
1893-1895 
1895-1897 
1897- 


1892-1896 
1896-1903 
1903-1905 
1905- 

1900-1904 
1905- 

1887- 


20 


4 
4 
2 

8 

6  mo. 

2 

2 

12 
4 
8 

2 
2 
12 
2 
4 
4 


18 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS- Continued. 


State. 


When 
organ- 
ized. 


Chief  officer. 


Maryland 1884 


Thomas  C.  Weeks  .  . 
Allen  B.  Howard.  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Myers   .   . 

J.  D.  Wade 

Tfaoe.  A.  Smith  .  .  . 
Chas.  J.  Fox 


Massachusetts 


1869 


Michigan 1888 


Minnesota 1887 


MisBouH 1879 


Henry  K.  Oliver  . 
Carroll  D.  Wright 
Horace  G.  Wadlin 
Chas.  F.  Pidffin  . 


John  W.  McGrath  . 
C.  V.  R.Pond  .  . 
A.  H.  Heath  ... 
Henry  A.  Robiii»on 
Charles  H.  Morse  . 
Joseph  L.  Cox  .  .  . 
Scott  GriswoW  .  . 
M.  J.  McLeod  . 


Montana 1898  : 


Nebraska  . 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey     .   . 


1887 


1898 


New  York 


Date. 


1884-1892 
1892-1896 
1896-1896 
1898-1900 
1900-1903 
1908- 

1869-1873 
1878-1888 
1883-1903 
1903- 

1888-1885 
1886-1887 
1887-1891 
1891-1898 
1893-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1905 
1906- 

1887-1891 

1801 

1891-1899 

1899-1901 

1901-1906 

1906- 

1880-1882 
1882-1888 
1883-1885 
1886-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1893 
1893-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1901 
1901- 

1898-1897 
1897-1901 
1901- 


John  Jenkins 1887-1890 

PhUip  Andres 1891-1898 

J.  B.  Erion I    1898-1896 

J.  H.  Powers 1896-1897 

S.  J.  Kent 1897-1901 

C.  E.  Watson 1901-1903 

Bert  Bush 1903- 


John  W.  Bourlett  . 
Julian  F.  Trask  .   .   . 
Lysander  H.  Carroll . 


John  Lamb  ... 
J.  P.  McGauffhey 
L.  G.  Powers  .  . 
Martin  F.  McHale 
John  O'Donnell  .  , 
W.H,  Williams   . 


W.  H.  Hilkene.  . 
H.  J.  Spaunhorst 
H.  A.  Newman  . 
Oscar  KochtiUky 
Lee  Meriwether  . 
Willard  C.  Hall  . 
Henry  Blackmore 
Lee  Meriwether  . 
Arthur  Rozelle  . 
Thoe.  P.  Rixey  . 
Wm.  Anderson    . 


James  H.  Mills  . 
J.  H.  Calderhead 
J.  A.  Fersruson 


Incumbency. 


.   .  1896-1899 

.   .   .  1899- 

1878     James  Bicfhop 1878-1893 

Charles  H.  Simmbrman 1893-1898 

William  Stainsby 1898-1908 

W.  C.  Garrison 1903- 

1883  I  Charles  F.  Peck 1883-1893 

Thomas  J.  Dowliiiff 1893-1896 

!  John  T.  McDonousrh 1896-1899 

j  John  McMackin 1899-1906 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman 1905- 


North  Carolina 1887 


North  Dakota 


W.N.Jones 1887-1889 

John  C.  Scarborough 1888-1893 

B.  R.Lacy 1886-1897 

James  Y.  Hamrick 1897-1899 

B.  R.  Lacy ;    1899-1901 

Henry  B.  Vamer 1901- 

H.  T.  Helsesen 1889-1893 

Nelson  Williams 1893-1896 

A.  H.  Lauffhlin 1896-1897 

H.  U.  Thomas 1897-1908 

R.  J.  Turner 1903- 


Years. 


8 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

4 
15 
15 

2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 

3 
2 
-2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

3 
3 
6 

16 
6 
5 
2 

10 
3 
3 
6 

2 
4 

4 
2 
2 
4 

4 

2 
2 
6 
2 
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state. 

When 
organ- 
ised. 

Chief  officer. 

Incumbency. 

Date. 

Years. 

Ohio 

1877 

1900 

1908 

1872 

1887 

1890 

1891 

1890 

1898 

1897 

1888 

1889 

Harry  J.  Walls          

1877-1881 
1881-1886 
1885-1887 
1887-1890 
1890-1892 
1892-1896 
1896-1898 
1898-1900 
1900- 

1900- 

1908- 

1872-1875 
1876-1879 
187^1883 
1888-1887 
1887-1896 
1896-1908 
1903- 

1887-1889 
1889-1898 
1898-1905 
1906- 

1890-1891 
1891-1893 
1898-1896 
1896-1897 

1891-1898 
1898-1896 
189&-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1899 
1899- 

1890-1898 

1898-1900 
1900- 

1897-1901 
1901-1906 
1906- 

1883-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1896 
1896-1906 
1906- 

1889-1893 
1893-1897 
1897- 

4 

Henry  Luskey 

4 

L.  HcHugh 

2 

A.  D.  Fassett 

John  McBride                         ... 

8 
2 

Ontario,  Canada 

Pennylvania 

W.T.Lewis 

William  Ruehrwein 

John  P.  Jones 

M.  D.  Ratcdf ord 

Robert  GkMkling    ....:... 

O.  P.  Hoff 

4 
2 
2 
6 

6 

2 

Thomas  J.  Bigham 

W.  H.  Grier 

M.  S.  Humphreys 

Joel  B.  McCamant 

Alberts.  Bolles 

James  M.Clark 

Robert  C.  Bair 

8 

4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
2 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota* 

Josiah  B.  Bowdich 

Ahnon  K.  Goodwin 

Henry  E.  Tiepke 

Geo.  H.  Webb 

Frank  Wilder 

2 

4 
12 

1 

Robert  A.  Smith 

2 

Walter  McKay 

2 

Tennesseet 

S.  A.  Wheeler 

George  W.  Ford 

2 
2 

John  E.  Lloyd 

2 

E.  P.  Clute    .   .  , 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Hargis 

1 
1 
2 

Utah*    

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

R.A.Shiflett 

Joseph  P.  Bache 

A.  P.  Montogue 

6 
8 
2 

James  B.  Doherty 

W.C.  P.Adams 

Wm.  Blackman  ...       

C.  F.  Hubbard 

Frank  A.  Flower 

H.  M.  Stark 

J.  Dobbs 

Halford  Erickson 

J.  M.  Beck 

6 

4 
4 

6 
2 
4 
10 

Wect  Virginia 

Edward  Robinson 

John  N.  Sydenstricker 

L  V.Barton 

4 

4 
8 

"Abolished. 

tChanged  to  Mines  and  Mineral  Department,  1894. 
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NoTK  BY  THE  Sbcrbtary. — After  pages  5  and  9  had  been  printed,  word  was  received  that  Robert 
£.  Lee,  with  poet-office  address  at  New  Orleans,  bad  succeeded  L.  Malthus,  as  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  Louinana. 
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RULES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Adopted  at  Denver,  Colo.,  May  24,  1892. 
Amended  at  various  times.      Printed  here  as  they  stand  at  this  date,  1905. 


1,  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  The  Association 
OF  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business 
pertaining  to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  cur- 
rent and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics 
and  kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their 
respective  states;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas, 
and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of  Sta- 
tistics; to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  transact  all  such  business 
as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  commis- 
sioners and  chiefs  of  state  and  national  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners  and  ex- 
deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association, 
entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to  office;  and  all  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4,  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  first 
vice-president,  second  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their 
election  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

6.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  bal- 
lot, and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall 
be  declared  elected  to  the  positions  for  which  they  were  nominated.  All 
officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties 
immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6,  The  executive  committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspond- 
ence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date 
selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement  issue  the 
official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of 
the  committee  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  secre- 
tary. 

7.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  consist 
of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  state  wherein  the 
next  convention  is  to  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and 
the  president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association.  It  shall  have 
charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining  to  each  convention  that 
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occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  same,  occasioned  by  whatever 
cause. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five  dollars 
per  year  for  each  state  represented,  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association;  provided,  that  the  maximum 
cost  of  said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annually,  at  a 
place  chosen  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  to  be  selected 
by  the  executive  committee. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the 
state  where  said  convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  president,  first 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem, 
in  their  judgment,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by 
the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through  at 
least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  business 
as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  first  vice-president  shall 
perform  all  duties  of  the  president  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  president.  The  second  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  president  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  president 
and  first  vice-president. 

16.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  secretary  shall 
also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact 
correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all 
books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  Association. 

16.     All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIALS  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS  OF  AMERICA, 

HELD  AT 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  5-9,  1905. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  the 
Association,  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
the  vice-president,  Hon.  Henry  B,  Varner.  The  secretary  explained 
that  the  absence  of  the  president  was  due  to  his  state  of  health  and  the 
advice  of  his  physician.  The  secretary  then  read  the  opening  address 
of  President  Wright,  which  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
and  Statistics  of  America:  Your  are  assembled  in  the  twenty-first  an- 
nual convention  of  our  Association,  and  in  a  city  and  a  part  of  our 
country  which  I  have  long  wished  to  visit.  Conditions  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, have  prevented  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  now,  when  all 
conditions  but  one  seem  most  favorable,  invitations  to  the  Lewis  and 
Qarke  Exposition,  to  different  cities  and  towns  in  California  and  the 
occasion  of  our  annual  convention,  I  find  it  impossible  to  fulfill  this 
long  desire.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  my  inability  to  be  with  you 
on  the  occasion  of  our  convention.  Rest  assured,  gentlemen,  my  ab- 
sence is  not  due  to  any  personal  desire,  but  to  conditions  which  I 
cannot  overcome. 

I  have  been  with  you  and  your  predecessors  at  every  meeting  of 
the  Association  but  one,  and  have  experienced  your  and  their  cordial 
support  in  presiding  at  all  conventions  but  three  since  its  formation. 

The  meeting  in  San  Francisco  brings  us  to  our  manhood.  It  is 
our  twenty-first  session,  and  it  may  be  well  in  saying  good-bye  to 
you  officially,  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  salient  features  of  our 
work  and  the  characteristics  of  the  convention  themselves. 

The  first  convention,  held  at  the  call  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Newman, 
the  commissioner  from  Missouri,  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sep- 
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tember  26  and  2y,  1883,  twenty-two  years  ago  this  month.  There 
were  at  that  time  eleven  bureaus  in  the  United  States.  Six  of  them 
were  represented  in  that  first  convention.  I  am  the  only  commissioner 
who  has  survived  all  the  official  changes  in  that  membership.  We 
now  have  a  membership  of  thirty-three  bureaus,  including  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  I^bor  and  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Ontario. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  first  bureau  of  statistics  and  labor 
there  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  persons 
holding  the  position  of  head  of  a  bureau,  either  under  the  title  of 
commissioner  or  chief  or  some  equivalent  title.  This  large  number 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  have  been  frequent  and  numerous 
changes,  and  yet  I  find  that  ten  of  the  number  have  served  ten  years 
or  over;  twenty-one  five  years  or  over  and  forty-one  four  years,  or, 
put  in  another  way,  seventy-two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
have  served  four  years  or  more. 

Commissioner  Newman,  of  Missouri,  was  the  first  president  of 
our  Association ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Association  was  organized 
at  his  call.  At  that  first  convention,  in  1883,  Mr.  Newman  stated 
that  "we  are  seeking  information  in  all  departments  of  labor  in  its 
relations  to  the  commercial,  social,  industrial,  educational  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes/*  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  and  systematiz- 
ing the  results  of  investigations ;  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  labor 
commissioner  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  and 
manufacturing  classes  with  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  that  it  is 
his  office  to  furnish  such  reliable  statistics  and  data  to  the  law-making 
power  as  will  furnish  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
complex  features  of  the  great  problems  of  labor  and  capital.  He 
further  suggested,  that  if  the  conference  should  result  in  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  such  plans  as  will  render  statistics  more  fairly  com- 
plete, the  meeting  would  not  be  in  vain. 

I  have  recently  read  through  the  proceedings  of  each  and  every 
convention,  and  I  cannot  find  that  there  has  been  any  departure  from 
those  principles  laid  down  by  Commissioner  Newman  as  the  guide 
for  our  conventions.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  times  to  bring  in 
matters  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  convention  not  germane  to  these 
purposes,  but  in  every  instance  the  convention  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  the  commissioner  presenting  the  matter,  has  declined 
to  commit  itself  to  any  principle,  theory,  political  action  or  matter 
that  could  be  considered  outside  the  legitimate  work  before  the  con- 
vention. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  life  of  the  convention  has  extended 
over  a  period  of  the  most  marvelous  industrial  development  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  in  a  country  that  has  outstripped  all  others  in 
that  development,  and  which  covers  what  may  be  called  the  great 
era  of  strikes  and  labor  controvesies,  the  development  of  labor  organi- 
zations, the  complicated  and  ever-increasing  economic  and  social 
problems,  the  vast  influx  of  immigrants,  the  questions  of  taxation  and 
the  multitude  of  theories  advanced  on  all  hands  for  the  solution  of 
prevailing  problems,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Association  has  conducted 
Itself  with  great  discretion,  dignity  and  wisdom. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  led  away  by  plausible  arguments  and  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  endorsing  some  proposed  scheme,  that  we  are  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  not  been  so  led  away,  but  have 
persevered  in  the  distinct  and  legitimate  work  of  the  Association.  But 
this  is  true  of  the  individual  bureaus  as  well  as  of  their  representatives 
in  convention  assembled.  Every  report  that  has  come  out  of  the 
bureaus — and  they  now  aggregate  over  600  volumes — I  have  carefully 
scanned  on  its  receipt,  and  I  remember  but  very  few  instances,  probably 
not  half  a  dozen  in  all  that  vast  number  of  works,  where  a  commis- 
sioner has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  argue  for  or  against  any  special 
or  prevailing  theory.  The  commissioners  have  been  content  to  conduct 
their  investigations  with  the  sole  view  of  arriving  at  the  facts,  and 
then  systematizing  and  publishing  them.  The  conclusion  that,  during 
all  the  industrial  turmoil  covering  the  existence  of  bureaus  of  statistics 
of  labor  in  the  United  States,  they  have  constantly  gained  in  public 
confidence,  cannot  be  avoided. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  negative  side,  that  is,  that  side  which 
represents  non-interference  or  non-partisan  advocacy  of  particular 
tenets  or  theories.  The  positive  side,  the  beneficial  results  of  the  work 
of  our  members  in  their  respective  localities,  is  as  gratifying  as  any 
other  feature  of  our  work. 

The  Association  in  its  conventions  has  not  hesitated  at  times  to 
express  itself  on  matters  connected  with  its  own  work.  At  the  second 
convention,  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  9  to  11,  1884,  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  urging  the  passage  of  an  improved  census  bill 
oflFered  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  involving  state  censuses,  to  be 
taken  in  1885,  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  government,  was 
authorized.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  memorial  was 
sent  to  Congress.  It  was  also  voted  that  it  was  the  sense  of  that 
convention  that  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
should  be  created.  It  was  also  declared,  by  unanimous  vote,  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  and  of  the 
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industrial  forces  of  the  country  demand  that  such  bureaus  should  be 
administered  without  reference  to  political  influence,  and  that  all  of- 
ficers of  such  bureaus  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  for  statistical 
work  and  not  on  account  of  allegiance  to  or  services  rendered  any 
party. 

Thus  early  in  the  life  of  the  Association,  at  its  second  convention, 
the  members  placed  themselves  on  record  relative  to  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  government  in  statistical  matters  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  office  like  their  own.  This  matter  of  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  government  was  also  discussed  at  the  eighth  convention, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1891,  at  which  time  a  permanent  Federal 
census  office  was  discussed,  and  most  of  you  will  remember  that  at 
the  New  Orleans  convention,  in  1902,  the  whole  matter  of  the  co- 
operation of  our  state  bureaus  with  the  Federal  census  was  fully 
presented  by  an  officer  of  the  Federal  census,  and  a  plan  then  outlined, 
more  completely  formulated  at  the  tenth  convention,  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1903. 

Our  Association  did  its  share  towards  securing  that  very  desirable 
institution,  a  permanent  census  office. 

The  convention  at  Hartford,  in  June,  1899,  presented  some  very 
interesting  features  and  our  members  then  received  very  great  en- 
couragement, and  which  bore  good  fruit.  At  that  convention  the 
late  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  made  an  address,  in  which 
he  used  these  significant  words : 

"When  labor  bureaus  were  first  established,  I  think  it  may  have 
been  felt  by  some  that  they  were  merely  a  concession  to  a  troublesome 
class  of  our  citizens.  But  'we  builded  better  than  we  knew.'  They 
were  the  need  of  the  century,  and  that  fact  is  coming  to  b  fully  recog- 
nized. As  investigators,  you  occupy  a  position  second  in  importance  to 
none,  and  your  responsibility  is  consequently  great.  What  we,  who 
cannot  spend  the  time  to  investigate,  wish  to  know,  is  exact  truth.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  fed  with  speculation,  but  with  cold,  unimpeachable 
facts.  Your  work  will  be  slow,  your  labors  difficult,  and  oftentimes 
discouraging,  but  the  fruits  of  your  labor,  well  performed,  will  be 
ample  and  satisfactory.  Like  the  leaves  of  that  tree  planted  by  the 
River  of  Life,  your  conclusions  are  to  be  for  the  'healing  of  the 
nations.' " 

Prior  to  the  ninth  convention,  held  in  Denver  in  1892,  the  rules 
of  our  Association  had  been  very  simple  and  had  not  declared  its 
objects.  Its  objects,  however,  had  been  set  forth  in  discussion  and 
resolutions,  but  at  that  convention  the  constitution  was  amended  and 
the  objects  of  it  clearly  stated,  as  follows : 
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**Its  object  is  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business  per- 
taining to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work, 
current  and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  bureaus  of  labor  or  industrial  sta- 
tistics and  kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected 
in  their  respective  states;  also  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  inter- 
change ideas,  and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these 
bureaus  of  statistics ;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  tran- 
sact all  such  business  as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of 
statisticians." 

I  believe  all  the  members,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  have  faith- 
fully observed  this  rule,  and  it  follows  closely  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Piatt — 2i  man  not  given  to  sentiment,  but  a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge and  thorough  integrity  and  patriotism.  He  had  not  been  partic- 
ularly hopeful  of  the  work  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  such  office^  brought  the 
frank  admission  and  suggestions  I  have  quoted.  I  quote  him  simply 
as  an  example  of  what  other  leading  men  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
have  done  and  have  said. 

A  very  interesting  project  came  before  the  eleventh  convention,  in 
Minneapolis  in  1895.  Our  members  had  felt  that  there  was  a  lack  in 
statistical  work  in  this  country,  growing  out  of  the  great  number  of 
statistical  reports  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  the  analysis  and 
condensation  of  foreign  statistical  reports.  The  National  Board  of 
Trade  had  presented  to  it  by  a  member  of  our  convention  a  project  for 
such  analysis,  and  at  the  convention  at  Minneapolis  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  it  having  been  learned  that  the  National  Board  of  Trade  was 
considering  a  plan  for  republishing  in  full  or  in  a  condensed  form  and 
in  a  form  suited  for  wide  circulation,  all  the  important  statistical  publi- 
cations of  the  leading  nations  of  the  globe,  and  also  for  publishing 
condensed  summaries  of  the  contents  of  the  statistical  publications 
of  the  several  states  of  our  Union,  thus  creating  what  might  be  desig- 
nated a  world's  statistical  clearing-house  for  the  citizens  of  our  own 
country.  The  convention  approved  of  such  plan  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  secretary  was  instnicted  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  endorsing  the  plan  to  the  Board,  and  pledging  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  bureaus  of  our  country  in  all  practical 
work  needed  to  carry  the  proposed  plan  into  successful  operation. 
The  Board  of  Trade  kindly  invited  the  president  of  the  convention 
to  speak  to  the  proposition.  It  was  heartily  endorsed  and  advocated 
by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  but  the  plan  was  never  adopted. 

It  was,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  wisest  things  a  National  Board 
of  Trade  could  undertake.    It  would  have  cost  some  money,  but  that 
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Board,  having  in  its  membership  the  great  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trades  in  states  and  cities,  could  easily  have  provided 
means.  There  is  not  yet  such  a  work,  and  every  one  of  you  knows 
how  thoroughly  useful  it  would  be. 

At  the  convention  held  at  Milwaukee,  in  July,  1900,  it  was  sug- 
gested, in  order  to  answer  the  question  which  was  constantly  and 
continuously  asked  of  our  members,  Are  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  any  practical  value  to  the  people?  that  each  commissioner 
should  submit  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  work  in  his  particular 
state,  or  of  the  influence  which  his  bureau  had  had  upon  legislation 
or  in  other  directions,  whereby  the  public  had  in  any  way  been  bene- 
fited. This  suggestion  was  stimulated  by  a  statement  by  the  com- 
missioner from  Missouri  relative  to  the  practical  value  of  a  map  which 
.had  been  published  under  his  direction.  This  suggestion  was  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee  and  by  the  convention,  and  at  the 
next  session,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  May,  1901,  the  bureaus  reported 
quite  fully  the  influence  of  their  various  offices  as  affecting  public 
policy. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  various  commissioners.  Mr.  Johnson  found  that  there 
were  many  instances  where  the  influence  of  the  Kansas  bureau  had 
been  far-reaching  and  effective,  although  he  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a  tangible  showing  of  just  how  far  his  bureau  had  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  attained. .  But  in  one  respect  he  was  sure 
that  the  investigations  of  his  bureau  had  resulted  in  a  tax  commission 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  review  and  investigate  more  fully  and 
to  make  a  report  to  the  legislature  with  a  bill  looking  to  a  more  just 
and  equitable  system  of  taxation.  It  would  seem  that  the  tax  com- 
mission followed  very  closely  the  recommendations  made  by  his 
bureau.  He  also  found  that  his  investigations  relative  to  public  chari- 
ties had  impressed  its  influence  upon  the  public  policy  of  Kansas ;  that 
other  investigations  had  been  instrumental  in  many  instances  in  aiding 
and  encouraging  contestants  to  submit  their  difficulties  to  voluntary 
arbitration,  and  had  acted  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  all  concerned, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  in  such  matters. 

Commissioner  Ross,  of  Illinois,  testified  that  the  office  in  that  State 
had  been  instnimental  in  aiding  the  enactment  of  beneficial  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  mining  industry,  the  Bureau  revising  the  minings  laws  of 
the  state,  and  the  bill  recommended  and  presented  by  it  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  without  a  single  negative  vote.  The  investigations 
of  the  Illinois  office  also  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  status  of  employ- 
ment agencies  and  of  the  establishment  pf  free  employment  offices  in 
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cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  His  office  also  was  influential  in 
regard  to  laws  relative  to  the  importation  of  labor  under  arms  from 
a  foreign  state,  and  his  bureau  is  also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  law  relative  to  the  exemption  of  wages.  The 
investigations  of  that  office  also  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  tax  com- 
mission and  in  regulating  cellar  bakeries  and  placing  the  matter  of 
such  concerns  in  charge  of  the  factory  inspector.  The  law  relative 
to  the  use  of  vestibules  on  street  cars  was  almost  entirely,  if  not 
wholly,  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  chief  of  the  oldest  bureau  in  the 
world,  called  attention  to  several  matters  in  his  state  which  had  been 
influenced  by  investigations  of  the  bureau.  The  investigations  of  that 
office  affected  the  legislation  of  that  state  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  and  preceded  the  establishment  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  factory  inspection.  They  have  led  to  changes  in  the  methods 
of  prison  labor,  arbitration,  sanitary  conditions  and  other  matters. 
The  influence  of  the  bureau  has  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  eflfective  provisions  for  the  education  of  children  in  factory 
towns  and  limiting  their  employment,  also  upon  the  effect  of  the 
ten-hour  law  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  the  liability  of  em- 
ployers for  accidents  to  employees,  the  sweating  system,  and  several 
other  important  statutes  which  have  followed  the  investigations  of 
the  bureau,  have  served  as  precedents  for  similar  legislation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  King,  deputy  minister  of  labor  of  Canada,  testified  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  office,  relative  to  wages  under  a  peculiar  method  in  his 
country. 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  Maryland,  gave  emphatic  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bureau  of  that  state  through  a  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  oyster  business,  accompanied  with  a  vigorous  protest 
against  putting  that  great  public  property  into  private  hands,  and 
the  controversy  thereon  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  that  project  through 
the  facts  placed  before  the  people  by  the  bureau.  His  bureau  was  also 
responsible  for  the  exposition  of  facts  relative  to  sweat-shops.  It 
also  exerted  great  influenc  relative  to  the  employment  of  labor  on 
public  works. 

Mr.  Clocking,  the  commissioner  from  Ontario,  recited  instances 
of  the  influence  of  his  office  relative  to  contracts  for  the  cnstruction 
of  railroads  subsidized  by  the  government.  Also  in  relation  to  shop 
regulation,  especially  the  regulation  of  bake-shops.  and  in  securing 
amendments  to  existing  laws  in  many  ways,  especially  relating  to 
factory  inspection. 
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Mr.  Barton,  of  West  Virginia,  stated  the  influence  of  the  bureau 
in  that  state  in  establishing  free  employment  offices  and  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
people  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  especially  women  who  work 
in  factories  and  workshops. 

Commissioner  McMackin,  of  New  York,  thought  the  bureau  of 
that  state  had  been  influential  in  preventing  unjust  competition  under 
the  prison  contract  system  of  labor,  and  also  had  secured  beneficial 
legislation  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  work-shops,  safeguards 
against  fire,  accidents,  etc,  and  investigatins  leading  to  the  New  York 
factory  acts.  The  facts  presented  by  the  bureau  were  such  that  the 
legislature  readily  saw  the  necessity  of  protecting  mployees  in  factory 
buildings,  etc.  It  also  made  recommendations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  legislature  relative  to  the  conditions,  hours  of  labor  and  other 
matteivs  surrounding  street-car  employees.  Other  laws  resulting 
directly  from  the  publications  of  the  bureau  related  to  cash  payment 
of  wages  and  the  operation  of  the  store  order  system,  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  non-citizens  upon  public  work,  tenement  house  matters 
and  liens  for  mechanics'  services. 

Mr.  Qark,  of  Pennsylvania,  showed  how  the  reports  of  his  state 
had  led  to  the  development  of  the  tin-plate  industry  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth. 

Commissioner  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  pointed  out  a  certain  kind  of 
robbery  through  employment  offices  with  their  alluring  advertise- 
ments, inducing  workmen  to  go  to  a  long  distance  with  the  hope  of 
securing  work,  when  there  was  no  work,  or,  at  least,  little.  These 
practices  were  a  species  of  robbery  and  the  attention  called  to  them 
by  the  Missouri  office  was  of  great  benefit.  Such  things  had  occurred 
in  other  states,  and  bureaus  had  been  instnimental  in  reducing  the 
difficulty,  if  not  in  removing  it.  Missouri,  had  for  some  time  published 
a  map,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which  was  of  great  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  farmers  and  producers  of  the  state. 

I  have  only  given  you,  gentlemen,  some  of  the  facts  or  results  of 
the  investigations  of  our  bureaus.  A  more  careful  study  of  this 
feature  of  our  work  would,  I  think,  bring  out  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion which,  if  laid  before  the  public,  would  convince  any  persons,  if 
there  are  such,  doubting  the  value  of  this  great  chain  of  offices,  de- 
voted to  investigation,  that  the  money  is  wisely  and  efficiently 
expended.  Of  course  the  indirect,  subtle  influence  growing  out  of  the 
presentation  of  social  and  industrial  facts  cannot  be  defined.  Like  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,  in  making  a  conclusion  and 
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giving  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  cities,  resulting  in  calling  the 
attention  of  city  officials  to  the  varied  methods  of  keeping  municipal 
accounts.  Today  there  is  a  determined  effort  to  establish  uniformity 
in  such  accounts.  The  educational  influence  of  the  bureaus  is  great 
indeed,  and  they  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  educational 
influence  of  the  country.  In  such  respects,  one  might  as  well  try 
to  state  statistically  just  the  value  of  our  public  schools  to  a  boy  as 
to  tr\'  to  define  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  influence  of  statistics. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  you,  and  in  a  way  that 
has  met  with  your  unanimous  and  hearty  approval,  the  chief  value  of 
statistics  lies  in  their  integrity.  I  know  of  no  greater  crime  than 
that  of  falsifying  statistical  returns.  You,  gentlemen,  need  no  warning 
in  this  respect.  You  all  understand  it.  You  come  to  your  work 
perhaps  through  political  influence,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  political 
labor,  perhaps  as  a  friend  of  the  executive  who  wishes  to  do  you  a 
favor,  but  1  have  found  this  :•  that  no  matter  what  motive  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioners  of  labor,  they  have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  seen  at  once  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  and  service  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me,  but  there  has 
been  a  greater  inspiration,  and  I  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
in  my  study  of  the  proceedings  of  our  conventions. 

We  have  had  before  us  some  questions  that  touched  the  sensitive- 
ness of  members.  We  have  had  resolutions  offered  touching  subjects 
not  germane  to  our  work.  Our  membership  has  represented  all  shades 
of  political  thought,  of  social  and  industrial  and  economic  theories. 
We  have  had  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Populists,  Socialists, 
anarchists,  free-traders,  protectionists,  every  shade  of  thought  that 
comes  into  the  political  and  industrial  life  of  America  has  been 
represented  in  our  conventions,  and  yet  you  cannot  find  a  single 
instance,  through  the  whole  twenty  sessions  of  the  past,  where  debates 
have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  acrimonious,  or  where  there  has  been 
a  single  expression  of  ill-feeling  or  ill-will.  The  records  do  not  dis- 
close anything  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the  many  warm  and 
earnest  debates  in  which  we  have  participated.  I  say  the  records  do 
not  disclose  anything  of  this  kind,  nor  does  my  memory  disclose  it. 
We  have  always  met  in  the  most  fraternal  spirit,  discussed  methods 
and  kinds  of  work  presented  to  our  views  fearlessly,  but  always 
recognizing  the  independence  and  equality  of  all  other  members.  I 
do  not  believe  this  statement  could  be  made  of  many  associations  with 
such  varied  complexions.  We  have  never  had  any  political  differ- 
ence.    We  have  met  in  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  East  and 
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the  West,  and  no  semblance  of  a  sectional  spirit  has  ever  been  dis- 
playd.  We  have  not  been  great  men  perhaps,  but  we  have  recognized 
the  one  duty  before  us  and  attended  to  it.  My  memory  docs  not 
disclose  any  ill-feeling  when  not  in  session,  when  we  have  been  having 
our  quiet  conferences  in  a  comer  somewhere,  and,  gentlemen,  these 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  valuable  experiences  connected  with  our 
conventions.  We  could  get  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  formal  dis- 
cussion. How  many  times,  when  a  matter  had  been  discussed  on 
the  floor,  members  would  afterwards  ask  each  other  some  pointed 
question  which  would  enable  the  member  questioned  to  state  with 
perfect  frankness  just  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his  state — ^things 
he  would  not  liked  to  have  stated  in  open  session — the  difficulties 
of  ix)litical  influence  or  personal  antagonisms,  which  hindered  and  ob- 
structed the  work  the  state  had  committed  to  him;  but  in  all  these 
conferences  the  utmost  friendliness  prevailed,  and  there  we  have 
secured  the  greatest  benefit  of  our  meetings. 

I  wish  the  Association  and  every  one  of  its  members,  for  whom 
I  have  the  warmest  regards,  the  greatest  possible  success  in  their 
individual  labors,  and  in  parting  with  you  officially  let  me  assure  you 
that  my  own  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  in  the  work  of 
each  of  your  bureaus,  will  continue,  and  I  shall  hope  to  be  with  you 
at  times  to  renew  old  associations,  to  become  acquainted  with  new 
commissi<Miers,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  statistical  work  of  the 
country. 

You  have  a  grand  mission  to  perform  and  you  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsibilities placed  upon  you.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked.  Have 
not  these  bureaus  covered  about  everything?  and  the  answer  must  be 
that  statistical  investigations  are  in  their  infancy.  The  methods  of 
statistics  will  become  more  scientific,  more  analytical,  results  will  be 
reached  that  are  not  now  comprehended,  co-ordination  will  succeed 
confusion  and  chaos,  classifications  will  be  broader  and  more  far- 
reaching  ;  in  all  these  things  you  perform  your  part. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which  you  and  your  predecessors 
have  extended  to  me  through  all  these  years,  and  rest  assured  that  I 
appreciate  it  most  fully,  and  only  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  my 
thanks  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  asking  some  one  to  read  my 
words  to  you.  They  are  none  the  less  sincere  because  of  the  method, 
and  they  come  straight  from  the  heart. 

I  am,  fraternally  yours, 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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The  following  letter  of  welcome  was  then  read  by  Commissioner 
Stafford,  from  his  honor,  Governor  Pardee,  of  California : 
Hon.   IV.  V.  Stafford,  Commissioner  Bureau  Labor  Statistics,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir; — I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  to  you  my  inability, 
on  account  of  a  severe  indisposition,  to  be  present  with  you  and,  of- 
ficially and  personally,  welcome  to  California  the  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

I  regret  it  all  the  more  because,  as  I  have  so  frequently  said  to  you. 
it  is  my  belief  that,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus,  much, 
very  much,  may  be  accomplished  toward  putting  before  the  people 
of  the  various  States  such  statistics  and  information  as  will  establish 
a  greater  confidence  and  a  closer  bond  between  employer  and  employee, 
to  the  end  that  each,  seeing  and  respecting  tl^e  rights  and  necessities 
of  the  other,  may  waste  less  time,  money  and  effort  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  that  which  is  not  rightly  his,  thus  enabling  both  to  give  more 
time,  attention  and  effort  to  the  proper  and  efficient  accomplishment 
of  the  business  each  may  have  in  hand  to  do.  For  in  the  success  of 
that  business  both  employer  and  employee  has  an  equal  interest;  for 
its  failure,  or  even  its  partial  failure,  reacts  upon  both;  and  the 
failure  or  even  the  partial  failure,  of  even  a  single  business,  decreases, 
by  that  much,  the  total  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  which  every  one 
of  us  has  a  direct,  even  a  personal,  interest. 

In  discussing  the  scope  of  your  office  with  me  you  have  always  said 
that  it  should  be  so  managed  and  conducted  that  to  it  should  turn, 
for  information  and  with  implicit  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  that 
information,  those  who,  for  any  reason,  might  desire  to  know  the 
condition  of  any  industry  in  this  state.  With  this  statement  of  yours 
I  most  heartily  agree.  And  I  hope  that  those  interested  will  soon,  if 
they  have  not  already,  come  to  recognize  that  your  bureau  is  always 
at  their  service  to  furnish  them  the  information  which  may  enable 
them  to  deal  intelligently  and,  therefore,  wisely  with  any  threatened 
disturbance  in  the  industrial  world. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  thinking,  patriotic  man,  be  he 
employer  or  employee,  really  desires  to  take  from  anyone  that  which 
is  not  rightfully  his  own.  But  it  often  happens  that,  being  uninformed 
regarding  their  own  and  other's  rights  and  not  having  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  really  existing  and,  therefore,  governing, 
disputes  arise  between  employer  and  employee  which  lead  to  bad  re- 
sults for  both,  and,  therefore,  for  all,  and  which,  were  both  informed 
as  to  real  conditions,  would  never  have  occurred. 
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It  is  to  furnish  sources  from  which  such  dispute-preventing  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  that  the  various  state  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics  'are,  I  take  it,  established  and  maintained.  If  they  have  the 
confidence  of  employer  and  employee,  if  from  them  is  given  out  such 
information  as  will  establish  and  maintain  that  intelligent  and  hearty 
community  of  interest  and  feeling  which  should  exist  between  all 
American  employers  and  employees,  then,  I  am  sure,  the  labor  bureaus 
will  have  done  that  for  which  they  have  been  established,  and  will 
do  much,  very  much,  to  bring  about  and  maintain  that  industrial 
peace  and  good-will,  in  the  existence  of  which  every  American  citizen, 
without  exception,  has  a  very  great  interest.  "A  home  divided  against 
itself  shall  fall."  The  United  States  of  America  shall  surely  fall, 
unless  its  people  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  all  working,  with  hand 
and  head  and  heart,  each  for  his  own  and,  therefore,  for  the  real 
common  good. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  my  sure  faith,  that  this  Twenty-first  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  the  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America,  meeting  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  which, 
ere  long,  we  think,  will  be  the  theater  of  the  world's  greatest  and 
most  productive  activities,  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and,  therefore,  of  the  world.  Among: 
its  members  are  many  men  whose  reputations  have  preceded  them. 
From  them  and  from  their  colleagues  we  hope  for  many  things  that 
will  bring  us  all,  wage-payer  and  wage-earner,  closer  together,  that 
will  show  us  all  our  errors  of  judgment,  and,  making  each  acquainted 
with  his  own  and  his  fellow's  rights,  give  every  loyal  American  citizen 
a  broader  and,  therefore,  a  new  mental  grasp  of  the  duty  he  owes 
to  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Will  you  kindly  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  convention  that,  offi- 
cially and  personally,  I  welcome  them  to  California?  Assure  them, 
please,  that,  in  the  open-hearted,  open-handed  way  our  smiling  sum- 
mers and  our  kindly  winters  have  made  so  surely  Califomian,  our 
million  and  three-quarters  of  people  extend  to  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  and,  meaning  every  word,  say,  in  the  hospitable  lan- 
guage of  our  Spanish  predecessors,  "Gentlemen,  ^11  we  have  is  yours. 
We  welcome  you  to  California." 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  C.  Pardee,  Governor, 
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Vice-President  Varner:  We  are  also  pleased  to  have  with  us 
this  morning  the  Mayor  of  this  splendid  city  of  San  Francisco,  Hon. 
E.  E.  Schmitz,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY   MAYOR  E.   E.   SCHMITZ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — It  is 
my  duty,  and.  I  assure,  you  a  great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  to  extend  a  welcome  to  you.  While  not  as  large 
as  some  other  conventions  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
to  San  Francisco,  I  thoroughly  appreciate,  and  so  does  every  citizen 
of  San  Francisco,  the  importance  of  this  convention,  and  we  are 
pleased  and  proud  to  have  you  with  us ;  and  pleased  to  be  able  to  show 
you  some  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  are  making  in  behalf  of  the 
movement  you  represent. 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  people  of  this  country  need  it  is  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  labor  movement.  We 
want  facts:  not  facts  colored.  We  want  the  true  facts,  and  when 
they  are  presented  to  us  after  an  industrial  disturbance  it  makes  us 
think  and  appreciate  the  conditions  that  obtain  before  that  disturbance 
and  those  existing  afterwards,  and  your  organization,  producing  these 
statistics,  cause  us  to  pause  in  our  busy  life  and  devote  some  thought 
to  this  question  which  I  believe  is  the  most  important  one  that  con- 
fronts the  American  people  to-day. 

We  in  San  Francisco  feel  that  we  have  made  great  strides  in  bene- 
fiting the  conditions  of  labor.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
when  the  report  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
State  of  California  is  laid  before  you  by  our  very  able  labor  com- 
missioner, Mr.  W.  V.  Stafford,  that  those  facts  will  be  an  astonishment 
to  you,  as  doubtless  will  be  the  conditions,  the  unhealthy  conditions, 
that  will  be  brought  before  you  as  existing  in  the  state  of  Colorado 
to-day.  You  can  do  much  toward  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country  the  actual  conditions  that  exist. 

And  there  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  to-day. 
and  that  is,  that  I  don't  think  there  is  enough  publicity  given  to  the 
statistics  that  you  compile.  I  think  the  effort  should  be  made  here, 
in  this  convention,  to  give  those  facts  which  you  have  compiled  the 
utmost  publicity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  citizenS;  because  they  concern  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Therefore,  again,  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  in"  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  I  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
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city,  and  assure  you  that  it  will  be  our  wish  and  endeavor  to  show 
you  that  we  appreciate  your  stay  here  and  your  presence  here. 

Our  commissioner  has  arranged,  outside  of  your  duties  in  con- 
vention, to  show  you  the  different  points  of  interest  in  and  around  San 
Francisco,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  that  all  our  citiz6«is  are  with  you 
in  this  movement  and  want  you  to  feel  that  we  look  upon  your  en- 
deavors as  our  interests,  and  want  you  to  feel  that  when  you  leave 
San  Francisco  you  will  realize  that  you  have  done  some  good  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  your  convention  and  done  some  good  to 
strengthen  the  cause  that  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  our  city,  state 
and  nation. 

I  welcome  you  here  again,  with  my  whole  heart,  and  hope  that 
you  will  appreciate  that  it  comes  from  the  heart  and  we  want  you  to 
feel  at  home,  and  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  among  friends  who 
appreciate  your  efforts. 

Vice-President  Yarner:  I  will  ask  Commissioner  Ross,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  convention.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  Commissioner  Ross,  of  Illinois. 

RESPONSE    TO    MAYOR'S    ADDRESS, 
By  Commimionir  David  Rom,  or  Ilunois. 

,Mr,  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  The  official  program  of  this  convention 
provides  that  the  president  should  make  the  response  address,  but, 
unfortunately  for  you  and  for  all  of  us,  our  honored  president,  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  who  alone  could  make  a  fitting  reply,  has  been  prevented, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  from  being  with  us. 

Commissioner  Vamer,  who,  as  first  vice-president,  is  acting  in  the 
absence  of  Colonel  Wright,  ought  to  be  the  substitute  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  hails  from  the  Sunny  South,  and  with  a  modesty  and  courtesy 
characteristic  of  the  section  from  which  he  comes,  has  generously  as^ 
signed  the  performance  of  that  pleasant  duty  to  others. 

When  Commissioner  Stafford  extended  the  invitation  to  meet  at 
the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate,  fortified  as  it  was  by  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  governor  of  this  state,  and  his  honor,  the  mayor  of  this 
city,  it  carried  with  it  an  assurance  of  the  royal  welcome  that  has  just 
been  tendered  us. 

In  our  long  journey  through  the  deserts,  and  over  the  mountains, 
we  were  gratified  and  surprised  at  so  many  things,  that  we  are  in  a 
measure  prepared  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  very  cordial  reception  you 
offer,  and  the  various  entertainments  planned  for  our  pleasure. 
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San  Francisco  is  a  typical  American  city,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 
among  your  people  that  spirit  which  makes  possible  and  success  the 
g^eat  enterprises  of  modem  times. 

What  can  I  say,  what  can  any  one  say,  in  response  to  this  invita- 
tion, than  to  repeat  the  time-worn  expression,  "I  thank  you." 

Many  of  us,  Mr.  Mayor,  are  not  familiar  personally  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  great  state,  but  we  are  all  impressed  with  its  marvelous 
resources,  its  rich  and  varied  minerals,  its  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing men,  and,  above  and  beyond  all,  its  charming  and  beautiful  women, 
a  solitary  glimpse  of  whose  peach-blow  complexions  is  well  worthy  a 
trip  across  the  continent. 

In  again  thanking  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  feel  I  but  voice  the  feelings 
and  deep  appreciation  of  every  representative  here,  and  pledge  you  we 
shall  long  remember  out  visit  to  the  I*acific  coast  and  our  reception  in 
its  greatest  city. 

Vice-President  Varner:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  will  now  address 
you.    I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  President  Wheeler. 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  WHEELER,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Gentlemen:  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  next  Friday 
in  Berkeley ;  so  I  do  not  need  now  to  add  to  the  hearty  welcome  of 
Mayor  Schmitz,  nor  to  deliver  the  long  address  which  I  had  prepared 
for  this  morning. 

The  mayor  and  myself,  it  seems,  were  engaged  yesterday  in  running 
opposition  entertainments  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  in  the  in- 
terests of  labor.  I  have  not  heard  yet  who  had  the  largest  attendance, 
but  I  suspect  his  Honor. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  matter  with  which  we  yesterday  had  to 
deal,  is  one  in  which  there  may  be  atrrently  esteemed  to  be  great 
delicacy  involved.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  c<Miceming  which  there 
may  be  great  heat  generated,  and  when  things  are  subjected  to  much 
heat,  the  process  of  fermentation  sets  in,  and  then  ice  is  the  proper 
thing  to  apply.  The  work  of  statistical  officials,  gentlemen,  leads  me 
this  morning  to  look  upon  you  as  representing  the  ice  carrier,  and  if 
you  have  come  in  that  capacity,  the  mayor,  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  bid 
you  welcome. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  supply  of  ice  on  hand  in  case  of  emergencies. 
The  great  trouble  with  our  California  wine  is,  that  it  ages  too  fast. 
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and  our  desire,  and  your  business  is  to  let  some  of  these  labor  and 
capital  facts  ripen  a  little  slower.  Take  more  time.  Talk  things  over. 
Most  of  the  troubles  that  we  have  had  have  come  from  people  not 
getting  all  the  facts  together;  not  kneading  them  together  thoroughly 
enough.  Most  of  the  troubles  that  I  have  seen  between  labor  and 
capital  have  arisen,  after  all,  because  people  have  abandoned  the 
weighing  of  facts,  and  resorted  to  passion  and  prejudice  instead  of 
talking  some  more.  Talking  things  over  and  using  facts,  is  practically 
the  kneading  of  the  dough.  The  various  elements  have  got  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  what  we  eventually  have  is  bread. 
I  have  spoken  of  you  as  carriers  of  ice,  but  I  would  not  push  that 
so  far  that  all  fermentation  ceases,  for  fermentation  in  the  dough  is 
that  whereby  those  life-giving  bubbles  appear  which  make  what  we 
call  light  bread ;  and  light  bread  is  human  society,  and  what  we  need 
is  thinking  human  society.  After  all,  in  observing  statistics,  it  is  the 
mind  that  must  tell  what  the  figures  mean ;  mind  is  the  all-important 
thing.  Figures  and  facts  are  useless  until  there  come  minds  to  put 
intelligence  into  those  facts  to  tell  us  what  they  mean. 

A  man  cannot  be  a  competent  labor  statistician  who  does  not  know 
the  life  and  feeling  of  the  laboring  people  themselves.  It  is  the  man 
of  brain  and  heart  behind  the  arithmometer  that  counts.  You  can 
get  all  sorts  of  machines,  patented  machines  and  unpatented  machines, 
wherewith  to  study  humanity,  and  you  will  fail  if  the  human  touch 
of  mind  and  soul  is  absent. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  a  body  of  men  represented  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  I,  for  one,  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
parting from  your  professional  midst.  I  have  never  known  him  per- 
sonally very  intimately,  but  have  had  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
saving  force  for  the  country.  He  has  seemed  to  me  to  represent  an 
order  of  mind  that  gives  human  value  to  bald  figures.  I  believe  that 
many  are  to  rise  up  like  him,  and  give  us  help. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  of  tremendous 
range  in  human  life.  The  railway  and  teleg^ph  have  made  it  possible 
for  single  hands  to  sway  the  force  of  great  masses  of  wealth.  It  is 
natural  that  the  individual,  in  the  face  of  this  tremendous  power, 
realizes  that  he  is  powerless  to  control,  that  he  cannot  stir  a  fraction 
of  the  mass.  He  seeks  his  shelter  under  organization.  No  one  who 
looks  at  these  things  in  the  large  perspectives  can  expect  a  move- 
ment backward  toward  disintegration.  The  facts  of  intensifying  hu- 
man intercourse  determine  the  inevitable  progress  toward  higher  and 
compacter  organization  of  social  life. 
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The  men  who  are  looking  toward  disintegration  are  old  men  who 
have  lived  and  been  educated  in  the  visions  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  work  you  have  to  deal  with,  involves  a  high  mission,  attended 
by  grave  responsibilities.  While  it  is  the  man  behind  the  arithmometer 
that  counts,  no  man  can  deal  with  these  figures  otherwise  than  as 
being  sacred  things;  they  are  the  facts  which  concern  the  health  of 
society  in  its  fundamental  organization. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 

Pkof.  C.  C.  Plbhn,  Dean  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California. 

When  I  selected  this  subject  for  the  opening  remarks  in  the  statis- 
tical part  of  your  convention  work,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  had  a  committee  at  work  on  a  plan  for  uniform  system  of 
keeping  track  of  the  cost  of  living  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
hoped  at  the  time  that  I  might  have  a  preliminary  draft  of  that  com- 
mittee's report  in  hand  to  guide  in  the  preparation  of  what  I  might 
have  the  honor  to  say  to  you.  But  circumstances  have  prevented  my 
receiving  that  report  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  approach  the  subject 
without  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  your  committee's  work.  I. 
have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  make  an  independent  statement  of  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  possible  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  a  record  of 
the  cost  of  living  with  the  organization,  means  and  equipment  of  an  or- 
dinar}'  labor  bureau.  What  I  may  recommend  certainly  cannot  be  far 
from  the  report  your  committee  is  to  render,  for  your  committee 
is  composed  of  practical,  experienced  men,  and  my  endeavor  has  been 
to  suggest  only  those  things  which  my  own  experience  has  demon- 
strated are  possible  with  due  diligence  even  when  unaided  by  large 
means. 

It  is  a  great  advantage,  and  one  seized  upon  with  genuine  pleasure, 
that  I  can  talk  to  you  in  technical  terms, — in  short,  talk  shop,  in  a 
"shoppy"  way — and  pass  the  tedious  explanations  necessary  before  any 
other  audience. 

An  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living,  conducted  by  a  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  would  of  necessity  take  the  form  of  a  weighted  index 
number  and  would  involve :  ( i )  A  study  of  workingmen's  budgets : 
and  (2)  A  record  of  the  prices  of  the  different  commodities  entering 
into  such  budgets. 

A  number  of  investigations  of  both  of  these  subjects  have  been 
made  in  the  past.  But  the  purposes  which  have  determined  those  in- 
vestigations have  been,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  different  from 
those  which  would  actuate  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Hence  these 
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older  ifivestigations  do  not  afford  a  satisfactory  model,  either  as  to 
method  or  content,  for  the  labor  bureau's  work. 

The  Aldrich  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices  and  Wages,  for  example* 
which,  although  not  strictly  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living,  was  closely 
akin  thereto,  and  has  been  frequently  taken  as  a  model,  was  instituted 
as  an  investigation  into  the  effect  of  the  tariff.  As  the  resolution  ran 
the  committee  was  to  ascertain  "the  effect  of  the  tariff  laws  upon  the 
imports  and  exports,  the  growth,  development,  production,  and  prices 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  articles  at  home  and  abroad." 
When  published,  it  proved  to  be  useful  as  furnishing  data  for  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  problems  connected  with  the  monetary  circulation- 
Engel's  investigations  were  mainly  sociological  studies — sl  search  for 
the  general  laws  of  progress  in  society  at  large.  The  same  purpose 
underlies  all  continuous  studies  of  Single  families  after  the  plan  of 
Le  Play.  Most  of  the  other  standard  investigations — ^those  which 
have  become  the  models  and  have,  in  large  measure,  dictated  the 
methods  of  similar  studies — have  been  inspired  as  studies  of  the 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  They  had  their  origin 
in  the  bimetallic  controversy  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  is  substantially  true  of  Jevon's  Investigations  into  Cur- 
rency and  Finance,  the  scientific  basis  of  them  all ;  of  Tooke  and  New- 
march's  History  of  Prices :  and  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  London 
Economist,  Palgrave,  Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer.  The  index  number  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  is,  in  some  respects,  too  closely  pat- 
terned on  these. 

That  an  index  number  built  upon  the  model  of  one  of  these,  that  is, 
one  designed  primarily  to  measure  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  measuring  fluctuations 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  a  way  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  study  of  the 
welfare  of  workers,  seems  to  me  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  demon- 
stration. 

The  cost  of  living  is  not  so  simple  a  conception  that  its  various 
meanings  can  all  be  seen  from  a  single  view-point. 

I  shall  assume  that  the  chief  objects  for  which  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  would  collect  data  concerning  the  cost  of  living  would  be  to 
demonstrate  the  relative  efficiency  of  wages  at  different  times  and 
places.  Other  purposes  might  come  to  the  front  at  times,  such  as  a 
desire  to  study  the  relative  standards  of  life  possible  under  different 
rates  of  wages,  in  the  same  community;  or  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
various  lines  of  consumption.  But  the  question  most  frequently  raised 
is  the  one  just  stated.    This  comes  to  the  front  so  frequently  that  it 
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seems  to  be  well  nigh  imperative  for  labor  bureaus  to  provide  for  its 
answer. 

To  gather  prices  indiscriminately  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  We 
have  to  gather  the  prices  of  those  commodities  which  enter  into  the 
workingman's  ordinary  expenditures.  This  implies  some  standard 
budget  adopted  and  followed  by  all  bureaus  in  the  country. 

You  are  as  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  com- 
piling such  budgets  as  I  am,  and  I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  re- 
viewing them.  Beginning,  perhaps,  with  Engel's  epoch-making  work> 
down  to  the  recent  investigation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
and  the  recent  careful  studies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  other  state 
bureaus,  we  have  a  long  series  in  which  the  American  reports  occupy 
no  mean  place.  If  your  experience  has  not  been  very  different  from 
mine,  you  have  come  back  each  time  with  ever  increasing  respect  and 
pride  to  the  investigations  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
published  in  its  sixth,  seventh  and  eighteenth  annual  reports.  In  the 
large  number  of  families  included  and  in  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the 
work,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  investigation. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  each  bureau  should  establish  its 
own  local  or  state  budget  or  whether  it  would  satisfactory  to  adopt 
a  uniform  budget.  It  would  probably  be  possible,  without  excessive 
cost,  for  each  state  labor  bureau  to  secure  each  year  several  hundred 
family  accounts,  similar  in  scope  to  the*  more  general  budgets  used  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  eighteenth  report,  and  a 
smaller  number  similar  to  the  more  detailed  reports  of  the  same  in- 
vestigation. But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  greater  number  would 
be  too  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
even  this  much  is  unnecessary,  and  that  all  might  safely  adopt  and 
uniformly  apply  the  budget  just  referred  to. 

There  are  several  general  propositions  concerning  such  budgets 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  while  weighing  the  advisability  of  under- 
taking this  kind  of  work: 

In  the  first  place  there  are  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty  in  the 
accounts  submitted  by  the  families  that  a  small  number  of  budgets 
will  not  give  reliable  averages. 

These  elements  of  uncertainty  are: 

( 1 )  The  differences  in  the  standard  of  living  due  to  differences  in 
tastes,  character,  education,  size  of  family  and  the  like,  which  will  dis- 
turb and  distort  averages  based  upon  a  small  number  of  reports. 

(2)  The  differences  in  standards  of  living  due  to  differences  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  trades  or  occupations,  sizes  of  income,  etc.- 
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each  of  which  have  undue  effects  unless  there  are  many  budgets  in- 
cluded. 

These  two  alone  will  have  the  effect  of  making  our  "composite  pic- 
ture" blurred  and  uncertain  tmless  it  is  to  contain  a  larger  number  of 
accounts  than  most  bureaus  can  obtain. 

(3)  There  will  almost  certainly  be  many  errors  in  each  of  the 
budgets  returned  and  these  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  mini- 
mum in  the  averages  unless  the  number  of  budgets  returned  be  larger 
than  most  offices  can  collect. 

In  the  second  place,  the  contents  of  these  average  budgets  change 
but  slowly,  and  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  it  is  at  all 

•TABLE  8.     Aldrich  Report  on  Wholbsalb  Prices,  Wagbs,  and  Transportation.    Page  86. 
Percentual  Distribution  of  Expenditure  According  to  Various  Budgets. 


I.  i$6i  normal  families  ^^original  budget/* 
Seventh  Annual  Rep.  Dept.  of  Labor,  .    . 

1.  191  normal  families,  income  f7oo  to  ^Boo, 
Seventh  Annual  Rep.,  Dept  of  Labor,  .    . 

J.  iji  special  budgeu,  printed  in  report  on 
retail  prices, 

4.  71  normal  families-,  included  in  the  preced- 
ing,   

5.  Massachusetts  budgeU  of  1875,  Labor  Re- 
port, 1885,     

6.  Massachusetts  budgets  of  188),  Labor  Re- 
port, 188$ 

7.  Illinois  budgets  of  1884,  Massachusetts 
Labor  Report,  1885, 


8.  704  Kansas  budgeU,  Labor  Report,  1887 


9.  St.  Louis  budgeu  from  Missouri  Labor 

Report,  1890, .       

10.  Kansas  City  budgets  from  Missouri  Labor 
Report,  1890, 


EXPBNniTUKB. 


Rent. 


15.06 
15.60 
>9.99 

1X.04 
17.00 
»9.74 

•7.41 


Food.     I       Fuel. 


41. oj 
38.89 

n.»9 

J7  W 
56.00 
49.18 
41.  }8 


5.00 

4-44 
4.6} 
6.00 
4.  JO 
5.6} 


Shelter. 


i8.j 


Clothing.  I  Lighting. 


I5.JI 
16.  n 
14.16 

I4-4J 
15.00 
15.95 
11.00 


.90 
.88 
.61 
.61 


Food. 


47.4 


I5.J8 
16.6} 


10.56 
11.5} 


Other 
Food. 


17.60 
}0}5 


Clothing. 


164 


Clothing. 


18.65 
H.61 


All  other 


11.70 
i).88 
1541 
10.90 
6.00 
10.75 

Miscel- 
laneous* 


Sundries 


17.81 
16.87 


11.  According  to  4}!  monthly  reports,  Con- 
Lai       "  — 


necticut  Labor  Report,  1888, . 
According  to  101  monthly  re| 
necticut  Labor  Report,  1888, . 


11.  According  to  101  monthly  reports,  Con- 

■    tui    - 


I).  Engers    distribution   for    families    with 
$750  to  $1 100  income, 


7.97 
11.46 


Groceries, 
Vegetables 


)i.8i 
}i.67 


Meat  and 
Fish. 


n.76 
i5.}o 


Clothing. 


11.95 
11.17 


Fuel. 


6.76 
8-97 


Rent. 

Subsist- 
ence. 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 

11 

50 

18 

5 

Other 
Pur. 

10.  }8 

11.6} 
Sundry 
Exp. 

15 


The  index  numbers  derived  from  the  above  with  the  same  set  of  prices  w«re: 

1561  normal  families,  the  original  budget, 96.1 

191  normal  families, 95.7 

i}i  special  budgets, 96.} 

71  normal  families,  derived  from  the  preceding, 964 

Massachusetts  budgets  of  1875, 97.7 

Massachusetts  budgets  of  188}, 97.0 

Illinois  budgeU,  1884, 95.} 

Kansas  budgeU, 96.4 

St.  Louis  budgets, 95.1 

Kansas  City  budgeu,  1890, 96.6 

Connecticut  reports,  Uj*)  '888, ao.8 

Connecticut  reporu,  (101)  1888, 89.1 

Engefs  normal  distribution, 96. 3 
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necessary  to  keep  them  up  annually.  Once  in  ten  years  will,  I  believe, 
be  often  enough  to  make  up  a  new  set  of  family  budgts. 

In  the  third  place  (and  this  I  regard  as  the  most  important  con- 
sideraticm  of  all),  it  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  statisticians 
that  very  considerable  variations  in  the  budgets  tised  as  a  basis  in 
computing  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  have  comparatively  little  eflfect 
on  the  final  index  numbers  reached.  In  strictly  technical  terms  slight 
changes  in  the  weights  have  no  perceptible  eflfect  on  the  final  index 
numbers  reached. 

Tht  reasons  for  this  have  been  worked  out  mathematically,  but  pos- 
sibly the  most  conclusive  demonstration  of  this  apparently  paradoxical 
fact  is  the  computation  made  by  Professor  Faulkner  for  the  Aldrich 
Report,  in  which  he  showed  how  little  diflference  was  caused  by  the 
use  of  budgets  as  diflferent  in  their  apparent  contents  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts budgets  of  187s,  with  56  per  cent  for  food,  and  the  St.  Louis 
budgets,  with  only  58  per  cent  for  food.     (See  foot-note,  p.  32.)*^ 

Slight  changes  in  prices  of  important  commodities  often  have  far 
more  weight  in  the  final  result  than  do  very  considerable  diflFerences 
in  the  prop<Mtions  in  which  the  diflferent  items  enter  into  the  budgets. 
If  we  were  to  use,  for  example,  the  old  budget  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  we  should  find  that  we  get  very  slightly  diflferent 
results  from  those  obtained  by  using  the  last.f 


t  TABLE  8. 

Aldrich  Riport  on  Wholisals  Pficm,  Wages 

AND  Transportation.     Page  6i. 

DitCribiitioii  of  Expenditure  for  2,561  Normtl 
FamQes. 

Proportions 
Group.  of  10^000. 

Rent, i»5o6 

Food, 4»«03 

Fuel,       500 

Clothing, 1,531 

Light, 90 

All  other  expenses, 2,270 

Total, 10,000 


TABLE  9. 
Aldrich  Rxport  on  Wholisals  Pricxs,  Wages 

AND  Transportation.     P*ge  62. 
Expenditure  of  232  Families  for  Certain  Purposes. 
FOOD.  Proportion 

Groop.  of  io/»o. 

Beef, 1,561 

Hog  products, 655 

Meat  (not  specified), 614 

Poultry, 106 

Fish, 113 

Ek«» 3«6 

Milk, 572 

Butter, 1,107 

Cheese, 66 

Tea, 172 

Coflfee, 532 

Sugar, 636 

Molasses, 55 

Lard, »    •    •  101 

Flour  and  meal, i  ,022 

Bread, 436 

Rice,      24 

Fruit, 332 

Potatoes, 454 

Vegetables  (not  specified), 479 

Vinegar,  pickles  and  condiments,    ...  71 

Food  (not  specified), 476 

Total, 10,000 

(Conchidrd  on  pages  }4  and  }^.) 
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Indeed,  far  larger  differences  would  be  obtained  by  varying  the 
items  that  enter  in,  subdividing  clothing,  food,  sundries,  etc.,  some- 
what differently,  than  arise  from  the  slight  changes  in  the  weights 
obtained  from  the  budgets.  An  inspection  of  the  division  by  states  of 
the  various  budgets  included  in  the  general  study  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  variations  for  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  more  largely  affected  by  the  difference  in:  the 
number  of  families  included,  than  by  differences  in  the  standards  of 
living  or  rates  of  wages.  But  even  these  variations  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  any  material  change  in  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  general 
averages  reached  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  can  be 
used  safely  and  universally  as  the  budgetary  basis  for  all  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  in  weighted 
index  numbers.  For  this  particular  purpose  they  are  indispensable. 
But  what  I  have  aimed  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
budgetary  weights  that  are  absolutely  perfect.  Good  approximations 
will  serve  every  purpose. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  although  in  certain  aspects  it  might  be  desirable,  for  the 
different  state  bureaus  to  undertake  a  collection  of  workingmen's  bud- 
gets as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living. 

TABLE  9— Concluded.  MISCELLANEOUS  PURPOSES. 

CLOTHING.  Proportion  AH  Ezpenditara  ezmrt  for  P^,  Clothing,  Rent, 

*.    ,       .  «<-  *A  ATM  Lichtinc  nnd  Fuel. 

Husband:  Cioop.  ofio/)oo.  K       »  Proportion 

CcMts,  Tctts,  tromen,  orercottB,  1,407  Group.  of  z^To.* 

Boot!  and  shoes,       470                   Taxes,      115 

Hats, 173                   Insurance, 151 

Underclothes, 174                   Organizations, 66 

Shirts,      149                   Refigion,      92 

MiKellaneous, 898                   Charity, 14 

Xotal                                    3  371       Furniture  and  utensils, 253 

yi/]^.                       ,     .    .    •    •                                   Books  and  newspapers, 100 

Dresses,  cloaks,  shawls,    ...  824                   Amusements, 9a 

Boots  and  shoes, 354                   Intoxicatmg  hquors, 168 

Underclothes, 254  7!**"^';  /   : '^"^ 

Miscellaneous, 836  Illness  and  death, 335 

Total, 2,268       Otherpurpo.es, ^jSj 

Chadf«i:  Total, 2,270 

Coats,  etc., 608                        •  Tbb  b  the  proportion  of  this  dast  of  ezpendltnre 

Dresses,  etc., 657                    in  the  total  of  io/»oo. 

Boots  and  shoes, 774 

Hats, 277 

Underclothes, 295 

Shirts,      3' 

Miscellaneous, 1,719 

Toea, 4>36i 

Total,  ,    ,  .   .    .  10,000 
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It  would  be  sufficient  to  adopt  as  a  uniform  standard  for  treating 
all  the  returns,  the  average  or  general  United  States  budgets  obtained 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  If  that  department  will 
continue  to  revise  its  work,  as  it  probably  will  do,  once  every  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  we  should  have  a  basis  adequate  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses and  one  that  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  long  run  more  accurate 
and  more  satisfactory  than  a  series  of  smaller  budgets,  uncertain  in 
their  character,  compiled  in  the  different  states.  If  this  conclusion 
is  sound,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  general  plan  for  the  study  of  the  cost  of  living  has  been  eliminated. 
We  should  thus  have  a  uniform  standard,  making  comparisons  between 
different  states  possible. 

PRICES. 

Although  the  changes  that  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  expenditures  by  workingmen  and  their  families  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  cost  of  living  at  large  for  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole,  changes  in  prices  do  very  considerably  affect  the  measures  or 


AVXRAGX    EXPXNDITURX  OT  2,567  FAMILIES    FOB 

Each  op  thk  Pkincipal  Itxms  Entkung 
Into  Cost  of  Living,  and  Pi»  Cent  op 
AvxKAGX  Total  Expxnditukx,  1901. 
Ezpenditure  Used  on  all  fiunilies. 

Percentoftoul 
Expendltare  for—  expendltare. 

Fo«J, 4»S4 

Rent, i*«95 

Mortgage, 

Principal, 1.06 

Interest, 5a 

Fuel,      4-19 

Lightbg, 1.06 

Clochmg, 

Husband, 4.39 

Wife, 3.39 

'    Children, 6.16 

T«es, 75 

Insurance, 

Proper^, ,20 

Life. ».53 

Organisations, 

Labor, ,50 

Other, 67 

Religious  purposes, 99 

Charitjr, 31 

Furniture  and  utensils, 3.42 

Books  and  newspapers, 1.09 

Amusements  and  vacation, 1.60 

Intoxicating  Hquors, 1.62 

Tobacco, 1.42 

Sickness  and  death, 2.67 

Other  purposes, 5.87 

Total, 100.00 


RxLATivx  Importance  op  the  Principal  Ar- 
ticles OP  Food  Consumed  in  1901,  by 
Geographical  Divmions. 

(Total  food  consumed  =  10,000. ) 

United  States. 
Article.  x^  ftmiUea. 

Fresh  beef, 1,531 

Salt  beef, 161 

Fresh  hog  products, 419 

Salt  hog  products, 415 

Other  meat, a99 

Poultry, 190 

Fi«»». 245 

Eggt, 514 

Milk, 652 

Bitter, 880 

Qheese, 80 

Lard, 286 

Tea, 162 

Coflee, 318 

Sugar, 482 

Molasses, 52 

Flour  and  meal, 513 

Bread, 381 

Rice, 63 

Potatoes,    .."....  395 

Other  vegetables, 577 

Fruit, 505 

Vinegar,  pickles  and  condiments,   ...  126 

Other  food, 624 

Total  food, 10,000 
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index  numbers  Aat  we  may  set  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  highly  desirable, 
as  it  IS  also  comparatively  easy,  for  Ae  several  bureaus  to  keep  a  cur- 
rent record  of  the  prices  of  commodities  entering  into  these  expendi- 
tures. The  collection  of  such  price  quotations  is  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult nor  expensive,  and  calls  only  for  some  care  and  judgment  in 
selecting  tihe  quotations  and  some  little  persistence  in  following  Atei 
up.  The  subsequent  computations  necessary  to  fit  this  into  the  uniform 
budget,  if  adopted  according  to  the  suggestion  above,  can  easily  be 
performed  by  the  ordinary  office  force  without  interference  with 
regular  bureau  duties.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  agree  upon  a  stand- 
ard list  of  commodities,  upon  grades,  etc.,  and  upon  the  equivalents 
of  common  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
countr}'.  Also  upon  substitutes  for  certain  commodities  which  may 
not  be  used  universally.  This  is  a  matter  which  can  be  readily  worked 
out  by  your  committee.  It  is  work  that  comes  well  within  the  scope  of 
a  labor  bureau  and  can  be  performed  better  by  a  state  bureau  with 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  than  by  the  federal  bureau. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  out  in  detail  all 
that  should  enter  into  such  a  compilation.  But  some  of  the  chief 
items  may  be  briefly  considered. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  wholesale  prices  should  be  used  rather  than 
retail  prices,  except  possibly  for  a  few  items  like  bread  and  milk,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  workingmen  do  not  purchase  at  wholesale. 

My  reasons  for  this  view  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  purposes  of  our  investigation  are  all  the  making  of 
comparisons,  either  between  different  places  or  different  times,  and  if 
the  same  methods  and  the  same  sources  are  used  from  year  to  year 
and  from  place  to  place,  the  comparisons  will  be  perfectly  accurate 
and  will  bring  about  substantiafly  the  same  result,  whether  based  upon 
wholesale  or  retail  prices. 

Second.  Wholesale  prices  are  much  easier  to  obtain  with  accuracy 
and  reflect  far  more  accurately  than  do  retail  prices  the  fundamental 
changes  that  are  work.  In  retail  prices  there  is  always  a  stubborn, 
unchanging  element  of  fixed  cost,  rigid  in  its  character,  and  large 
enough  to  minimize  the  fluctuations.  As  it  is  the  fluctuations  we  are 
after  and  wish  to  see,  it  does  less  harm  if  they  are  slightly  exaggerated 
than  if  they  are  so  nearly  concealed  as  to  be  unnoticed. 

This  will  be  readily  seen  if  we  compare  the  two  index  ntmnbers  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  for  food,  the  one  based  on  whole- 
sale prices  and  the  other  on  retail  prices.  The  two  are  practically  the 
ounterparts  one  of  the  other  as  to  the  direction  and  character  of 
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fluctuations,  but*  the  wholesale  prices  range  from  ii6  to  84  or  32  per 
cent,  while  the  retail  prices  range  only  from  11 1  to  96  or  15  per  cent* 
In  the  index  of  retail  prices  it  is  often  hard  to  discover  the  trend,  while 
in  that  of  wholesale  prices  it  is  usually  clear.  We  are  much  more 
concerned  in  knowing  the  direction  of  the  fluctuations  than  its  amoimt. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt  to  gather  price  statistics  from 
small  local  shops  where  workingmen  are  supposed  to  deal.  Retail 
prices  in  the  smaller  stores  are  largely  aflFected  by  local  or  neighbor- 
hood conditions — ^the  character  of  the  street  car  service,  etc. — while 
the  true  or  full  competitive  retail  prices  of  the  larger  markets  follow 
more  closely  the  fluctuations  in  the  wholsale  prices.  AU  things  con- 
sidered, it  seem  unnecessary  and  tmwise  to  go  to  the  great  trouble 
and  expenuse  of  collecting  retail  prices,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  whole- 
sale prices  are  easier  to  obtain  and  really  govern  the  retail. 

The  items  that  should  enter  into  the  list  of  quotations  must  be 
uniformly  agreed  upon.  What  goes  in  is  not  so  essential  as  that  all 
bureaus  should  use  the  same  items.  All  of  the  items  in  the  budgets 
suggested  require  further  specification.  In  most  cases  it  is  easy  to 
find  corresponding  items,  as,  for  example,  in  the  price  list  used  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  its  index  number  of  prices 
in  general.  Some,  however,  require  selection,  as,  for  example,  tmder 
the  heading  "Other  Meats"* we  should  probably  want  to  insert  either 
mutton  or  veal,  or  possibly  both.  The  following  suggestions  are  of- 
fered as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  weights  may  be  stated  and  used 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  round  numbers,  thus  saving  labor  in  com- 
putation. We  know,  to  begin  with,-  that  they  are  not  accurate  to  a 
decimal,  and  to  carry  them  to  two  decimal  places,  as  does  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  straining  after  an  artificial  appearance  of 
accuracy.  In  these  tables  the  weights  given  have  been  arbitrarily 
rounded  out  from  those  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Food,    .   : 43 

Rent,  etc., 14 

Fuel  and  light, 5 

Clothing, 15 

Irregular, 23 

Total, 100 
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Under  food,  the  quotations  and  weights  as  shown  in  the  followin]^ 
table  will  probably  be  sufficiently  accurate: 

Article.  FOOD.  Weighti. 

Fresh  beef,  native  side* 15 

Salt  beefy  extra  mess 1} 

Fresh  pork,  dressed  hogs 4I 

Salt  pork,  salt  mess 4^ 

Mutton,  dressed 3 

Poultry,  hens 3 

Fish,  cod  (commonest  brand) 2} 

Eggs,  fresh  (not  fimcy) 5J 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  can 6J 

Butter,  fresh  or  firkin  (most  common  brands) 9 

Cheese,  common  local { 

Lard,  prime  contract 3 

Tea,  Formosa i  J 

Coffee,  Rio  or  Nicaragua 3I 

Sugar,  granulated 5 

Molasses,  New  Orleans ^ 

Flour^and  meal 5J 

Wheat 4 

Com  meal i 

Bread,  crackers,  standard  local  brand 3] 

Rice,  Island  No.  i ^ 

Potatoes,  local  varieties,  changing  with  season  to  cheapest  .  4 

Other  vegetables 6 

Beans  ...     • 3 

Onions 2 

Cabbage i 

Fruit 5 

Dried  apples 2 

Prunes i 

Raisins i 

Canned  peaches i 

Vinegar ij 

Indeterminate 6 

Total 100 

The  item  of  food  is,  in  some  respects,  easier  to  deal  with  than  other 
items,  such  as  clothing,  fuel  and  rent.  The  expenditure  for  clothing 
for  example,  necessarily  varies  much  with  climatic  conditions.  But 
the  underlying  constituents  of  clothing  are  the  same  and  a  few  quota- 
tions, possibly  three  of  cotton  goods  and  two  quotations  of 
woolen  goods,  would  probably  be  ample  to  show  all  the  important 
fluctuations.  In  the  case  of  a  great  many  items  of  clothing  as,  for 
example,  shoes,  it  is  practically  useless,  for  the  purpose  we  have  in 
mind,  to  undertake  to  nm  a  price  record,  for  the  prices  remain  station- 
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ary,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  qualities  change  with  considerable  rapidity, 
according  to  cost  of  materials,  inventions,  etc.,  and  price  quotations 
cannot  show  these  changes.  Under  fuel  it  would  probably  be  satisfac- 
tory to  use  the  price  of  coal  of  the  most  conmion  consumption.  light- 
ing is  more  troublesome,  but  it  is  a  small  item,  and  probably  the  cost 
of  petroleum  or  possibly  one  quotation  of  either  gas  or  electric  light 
would  be  sufficient. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  whole  problem  is  possibly  that  of  ob- 
taining a  suitable  quotation  on  house  rents,  and  we  should  probably 
have  to  hit  upon  a  definite  standard  of  dwelliing  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  arbitrarily  assume  that  they  were  the  equivalents 
the  one  of  the  other;  but  with  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  such  a 
standard  can  eventually  be  selected. 

One  of  the  important  considerations  in  connection  with  any  labor 
bureau's  work  on  the  cost  of  living  ^  the  necessity  for  a  statement  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  information  came  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  work  has  been  compiled.  The  bureaus  themselves  can 
scarcely  carry  this  work  beyond  the  stage  of  raw  material,  and  those 
who  wish  to  make  further  use  of  it  must  be  informed  as  to  its  real 
nature.  In  the  case  of  an  index  number,  conducted  by  a  commercial 
house  or  agency,  such  as  Dun's  index  number,  there  may  possibly  be 
some  sotmd  reasons  for  concealing,  as  that  agency  does,  the  constituent 
elements  of  its  index  number,  the  sources  from  which  its  price  quota- 
tions are  obtained  and  the  items  included  in  the  quotations,  although 
even  in  such  a  case  the  index  would  onnmand  much  more  respect  if 
the  methods  of  its  compilation  were  known.  Even  that  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  is  open  to  criticism  in  this  respect. 

By  simplif3dng  the  numerical  factors  used  as  weights,  reducing 
the  list  of  quotations  to  be  sought  and  using  wholesale  prices,  the 
whole  problem  of  maintaining  an  index  of  the  cost  of  living  is  greatly 
simplified  with  no  less  accuracy.  Such  a  plan  is  well  vrithin  the  scope 
and  power  of  every  labor  bureau,  and  would  be  a  very  useful  piece  of 
work. 

The.  PREsnjENT :    The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Neill  (Washington)  :  This  is  a  very  fundamental  problem  in 
our  work;  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  take  up  the  very  problem 
Professor  Plehn  discusses,  and  see  if  there  cannot  be  some  definite 
conclusion  arrived  at.  I  feel  myself  that  the  work  of  separate  bureaus 
of  labor  will  be  productive  of  widely  diflferent  results  on  account  of 
the  wide  difference  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  One  part  of 
the  country  may  show  a  marked  change  in  prices,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  been  no  considerable  change  throughout  the  whole 
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country.  But  shall  we  take  as  a  basis,  wholesale  or  retail  prices?  Re- 
tail prices  may  not  represent  with  anything  like  accuracy  this  dif- 
ference, as,  in  one  part  of  the  country  competition  may  influence  prices 
there  which  would  not  be  affected  in  anotfier,  and  during  the  period 
of  a  few  years  the  reports  received  from  that  part  of  the  country 
might  indicate  very  great  changes.  It  would  be  misleadmg  to  the 
extent  that  while  it  would  imply  a  general  change,  there  would  really 
be  a  change  in  only  a  certain  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  see  the  convention  discuss,  and  to  see 
a  committee  take  up  and  prepare  a  report  for  the  nexX  convention. 

Mr.  Stafford  (California)  :  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  Dr. 
Plehn's  idea  of  taking  wholesale  prices  rather  than  retail,  and  that 
the  same  result  can  be  obtained,  but  this  idea  occurs  to  me:  during 
hard  times,  reduction  in  wages  and  general  depression,  would  not  the 
wholesale  price  be  at  great  variance  with  the  prices  which  the  laboring 
man  would  have  to  pay  for  those  articles  which  he  must  purchase; 
would  not  the  natural  tendency  of  the  retailer  be  to  make  his  profits 
as  light  as  possible  and  to  offer  his  entire  stock  at  as  reasons^le  a 
rate  as  possible,  and  in  times  of  financial  depression,  he  would  not 
charge  as  much  and  his  profits  would  not  be  as  great,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  times  of  financial  prosperity,  when  wages  are  high 
again,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  wholesale  price,  would  not  the 
policy  of  the  retailer  be  to  get  all  he  could,  to  raise  his  prices  so  as  to 
get  good  profits,  to  classify  his  goods  into  different  grades  and  to  place 
as  high  a  standard  as  possible  on  same,  and  thus  reimburse  himself 
for  the  losses  sustained  during  the  less  favorable  times  just  past: 
and  in  that  event  would  it  not  follow  that  ta  take  only  the  wholesale 
prices,  one  would  not  get  the  actual  factor;  that  one  would  get  no 
true  idea  of  the  general  average  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  Dr.  Plehn  go  a  little  further  into  the 
question  of  the  Cost  of  Living,  with  us. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Plehn  (Berkeley,  California)  :  To  provoke  discussion 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  have 
taken  a  more  positive  stand  than  the  convention  may  wish  to* adopt 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  wholesale  prices. 

If  we  had  tmlimited  means;  if  we  had  a  bureau  in  every  one  of 
the  states,  thoroughly  well  equipped,  we  might  undertake  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  going  to  be  possible  with  the  average  equipment  of 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  bureaus  which  we  have.  We  must 
remember  the  limitations,  it  seems  to  me,  of  our  circumstances,  and  the 
outline  was  suggested  as  all  that  would  be  possible  with  the  equipment 
^f  small  bureaus,  and  as  what  would  be  fairly  safe  to  do  with  the 
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equipment  of  such  a  bureau  as  the  average  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
now  established,  remembering-  our  limitations  of  getting  a  very  large 
amount  of  local  statistics  from  the  various  bureaus  in  the  diflFerent 
portions  of  the  country. 

I  pointed  out  that  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  you  would 
have  relatively  little  diflference  in  the  direction  of  the  fluctuations, 
after  we  had  got  together  all  the  data,  reaching  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  I  still  feel  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  line  of  work  is  to 
study  the  direction,  not  the  extent  of  fluctuation. 

1  thought  that  the  convention  would  probably  not  agree  with  me  in 
the  matter  of  wholesale  prices  as  against  retail  prices ;  there  again,  you 
have  the  question  of  what  you  can  do  with  the  means  at  hand.  You 
can  handle  the  wholesale  prices.  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  the 
retail  prices.  The  wholesale  prices  will  show  the  trend  of  prices — 
the  fluctuation,  whether  it  be  up  or  down.  As  to  the  suggstion  of  Mr. 
Staflford,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  influences  would  work  upon 
the  wholesale  dealer  and  upon  the  retail  dealer,  in  the  matter  of  hard 
times  and  prosperous  times,  and  in  very  much  the  same  way ;  but  the 
actual  difference  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  fact  that  with  the  retailer 
there  is  a  fixed  element  of  cost.  He  has  to  pay  rent,  keep  up  his  c^ce 
force  and  general  expenses,  whether  it  be  hard  or  prosperous  times. 
Consequently,  where  the  wholesale  price  will  fluctuate  1*5  or  20  per 
cent,  the  retail  prices  may  rise  or  fall  only  a  small  fraction.  The  same 
rent  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  same  expenses  borne. 
.  It  seem  to  me,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  fluctuation  that  is  import- 
ant. It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  measure  the  exact  amount,  and 
when  you  have  done  so,  we  are  sure  to  question  the  result.  Therefore, 
our  purpose  is  not  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  fluctuation  from  time 
to  time  but  to  ascertain  its  direction.  This  is  the  more  important 
thing.  For,  while  we  can  get  approximately  at  its  amount,  we  do 
not  get  it  exactly ;  and,  therefore,  why  not  use  the  wholesale  prices, 
which  over  a  period  of  years  would  show  absolutely  the  trend  of 
prices  and  would  not  show  the  wide  differences  and  uncertainties  that 
the  retail  prices  do. 

When  the  wholesale  prices  fall,  the  retail  prices  also  fall;  the  two 
are  practically  counterparts  of  one  another,  since  the  wholesale  prices 
show  the  trend,  the  direction,  rather  than  the  actual  amount,  it  would 
be  much  more  easily  obtained,  and  would  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Then,  again,  the  retail  prices  are  so  uncertain.  You  may  go  into 
the  markets  in  your  city  and  find  a  very  great  difference  in  the  price 
of  the  same  commodity  from  store  to  store,  and  get  entirely  different 
range  of  prices  in  the  different  sections  of  one  city,  to  say  nothing- 
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of  the  diflFerent  range  of  prices  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
I  have  tried  to  handle  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  and  I  find  that 
the  latter  are  certainly  very  much  the  easier.  The  index  number 
obtained  will  serve  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  this,  especially  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  our  limited  resources. 

The  purpose  of  my  address  was  to  show,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  worth 
while  to  keep  a  record  similar  to  this,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  to 
show  the  direction  or  trend  of  prices. 

I  should  feel  very  much  gratified  if  the  convention  would  thresh 
this  question  out,  and  am  open  to  conviction  that  possibly,  my  opinion 
regarding  wholesale  prices  may  be  erroneus.  J  am  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it. 

Professor  Mitchell  knows  more  about  handling  index  numbers  than 
I  do.    He  would  probably  be  able  to  help  Ms  out  considerably. 

Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  (University  of  California) : 
Chairman,  Professor  Plehn's  suggestion  that  the  state  bureau  of  labor 
compile  and  publish  tables  showing  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
one  that  every  student  of  economic  conditicMis  would  be  glad  to  see 
adopted.  But  I  do  not  think  that  many  students  would  agree  with 
Professor  Plehn  that  such  tables  should  be  based  on  wholesale  quota- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  wholesale  prices  would  be  easier  to 
collect  than  fetail  prices;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  they  would 
fail  to  show  well  changes  in  cost  of  living.  For  while  there  is,  as 
Professor  Plehn  has  pointed  out,  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  movements  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  this  correspondence  is 
not  close.  Anyone  who  examines  the  movements  of  the  lines  for 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  food  in  the  chart  to  which  Professor 
Plehn  has  referred  (i8th  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  p.  646)  will  be  slow  to  accept  wholesale  prices  as  indicating 
anything  more  than  the  direction  in  which  cost  of  living  is  moving. 
Certainly,  the  degree  of  change  cannot  be  even  approximately  ascer- 
tained from  such  figures.  It  would  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
statistical  work  of  the  state  bureaus  to  publish  estimates  of  changes 
in  cost  of  living  based  on  wholesale  prices;  for  many  wage-earners 
would  be  convinced  by  their  own  experience  that  the  figures  were 
unreliable.  If  the  bureaus  lack  the  clerical  force  to  collect  retail  prices, 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  publish  any  estimates  professing 
to  show  changes  in  cost  of  living.  If  they  can  collect  wholesale  prices 
alone,  consumers  of  statistics  would  be  glad  to  get  them ;  but  it  would 
to  my  mind  be  well  to  give  an  explicit  warning  to  readers  unfamiliar 
with  the  use  of  statistics  that  the  wholesale  price  tables  do  not  show 
how  the  purchasing-power  of  wages  has  changed. 
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Aside  from  this  single  question  of  the  propriety  of  using  wholesale 
prices  as  the  basis  for  estimates  of  change  in  cost  of  living,  I  agree 
heartily  with  all  that  Professor  Plehn  has  said. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson  (Kansas)  :  I  think  Professor  Mitchell  has 
made  the  matter  very  clear,  in  respect  to  one  phase:  there  are  two 
problems ;  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer,  the  wage- 
earner,  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  degree  of  the  value  and 
purchasing  power  of  his  wages ;  while  the  question  of  wholesale  prices, 
or  the  fluctuation  of  wholesale  prices,  becomes  an  entirely  different 
proposition. 

Now,  in  our  discussions  at  previous  conventions  we  have  agreed 
upon  the  importance  of  it,  and  at  the  last  convention  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  report  as  to  some  unifrom  method  to  be 
pursued.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  gentlemen  on  that  committee, 
Hon.  Frank  Drown,  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Adna  Weber,  of  New 
York,  and  Hon.  W.  M.  Stewart,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  were  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  and,  as  neither  of  these  gentlemen  are  present, 
we  probably  will  not  have  a  report  at  this  time ;  at  any  rate  from  that 
committee,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  we  are  most  interested  in 
is ;  What  is  the  Cost  of  Living  to  the  Great  Mass  of  the  People f — 
the  large  number  of  wage-earners  who  make  up  our  common  country. 
If  we  want  to  know  the  cost  of  living  to  those  people,  you  pursue  a 
theory  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  much  margin  there  may  be 
to  their  credit  after  the  cost  of  living  is  settled.  Therefore,  you  must 
undertake  to  find  out  what  sort  of  living  they  buy ;  what  it  costs  them. 
Therefore,  you  must  go  to  retail  merchants,  the  party  from  whom 
they  purchase,  in  order  that  you  may  ascertain  the  prices  they  pay 
for  the  articles  they  use.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  we  have  one 
class  of  wage-earners  who  live  high,  they  have  the  best  things  three 
times  a  day,  the  very  best  kinds  of  meats,  etc.,  and  they  expend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  wages  in  high  living.  Therefore,  it  costs 
them  a  great  deal  more  than  the  laborer  who  is  not  able  to  live  on  the 
very  highest  kinds  of  food,  and  you  are  confronted  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  you  are  unable  to  work  out  the  problem  by  merely  ascertaining 
that  the  retail  prices  run  along  a  certain  line  and  that  a  certain  quantity 
is  necessary  for  the  average  family.  You  do  not  get  at  the  real  facts 
there.  You  can  get  pretty  near  to  it,  or  approximately  what  it 
would  be. 

Now  this  committee  that  was  appointed,  and  we  now  propose  to 
send  out  another,  to  find  some  unifrom  method  upon  which  we  can 
progress,  m  this  matter.  We  have  all,  perhaps,  at  times  tried  our 
hands  at  tjie  cost-of-living  probltm  in  some  way  or  another,  and  yet 
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the  rcsnlt  of  our  efforts  do  not  perhaps  give  any  great  amount  of 
light.,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  methods  pursued. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  thing  for  this  convention  to  do  is 
to  get  up  a  table  of  what  constitutes  the  average  living;  what  group 
of  articles  constitute  the  average  living  of  the  avenge  wage-earner. 
Then  use  those  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  get  the  average  price  so 
many  times  a  year,  or  for  so*  many  different  periods  during  the  year, 
arriving  at  a  general  average  in  that  way  for  the  entire  year.  The 
.  income  or  wages  may  be  shown  along  with  that  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  a  relative  or  combined  table  of 
the  wage  question  should  be  made,  showing  the  average  wages  or 
income  of  the  wage-earner  for  the  same  period,  in  order  that  the  best 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  By  using  the  two  together  to  some  extent 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  sort  of  a  plan  might  bring  out  some  good 
things.  But  the  committee  that  we  may  appoint  (and  I  hope  we  will 
appoint  a  committee,  at  the  afternoon  session,  perhaps  when  we  can 
give  the  matter  further  discussion)  will  take  up  this  question  and  bring 
in  a  definite  report,  using  a  definite  list  of  articles  and  agreeing  upon 
some  definite  plan,  that  the  convention,  if  adc^ing  such  a  report  may 
have  a  definite  form,  and  the  various  bureaus  could  work  along  that 
line  and  confine  themselves  to  it,  and  whatever  the  results  of  their 
investigations  might  be,  they  would  be  capable  of  comparison,  when 
published  in  the  several  states. 

It  seems^to  me  that  this  is  the  best  plan  that  we  can  pursue. 

Mr.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  Mr.  Johnson  has  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee that  was  appointed  at  the  last  convention.  I  would  say  that 
that  committee  undertook  a  grave  responsibility,  on  behalf  of  oin- 
statistical  bureaus,  in  making,  or  endeavoring  to  make,  an  inquiry  and 
a  statement  of  its  views  on  that  great  question :    Cost  of  Living? 

Now  if  there  is  an)rthing  vague,  anything  indistinct  and  never  to  he 
reched,  definitely,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
an  answer  to  that  great  question:  Cost  of  Living?  It  is  suggestive 
of  certain  possibilities ;  but,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  any  statistics 
which  would  be  distributed  to  the  people  of  that  commonweahh,  or  to 
the  people  of  California,  on  the  general  proposition,  what  is  the  cost  of 
living  in  Pennsylvania,  would  accomplish  very  little,  indeed;  and  it 
would  make  little  or  no  difference  if  you  took  your  proportion  from 
the  whosale  or  retail  prices.  Certain  it  is  that  a  general  average  would 
do  little  but  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  bureau,  and 
we  should  keep  away  from  the  conceit. 

If  we  go  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  why  not  as  well  go  to  the  manu* 
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facturer?  Why  stop  at  any  particular  point?  In  order  that  we  may 
come  to  close  touch  with  the  actual  cost  of  living,  we  must  reach  out 
into  that  vicinity  where  the  individuals,  who  are  interested,  live ;  must 
touch  every  part,  and  then  we  do  not  get  the  cost  of  living,  for  the 
price  of  an  article  is  not  the  cost  of  any  certain  living,  for  the  reason 
that  one  man  will  live  on  a  certain  thing,  or  a  certain  number  of 
things,  and  another  man  on  an  entirely  different  niunber  of  articles, 
at  an  entirely  different  price. 

If  this  question,  cost  of  living,  to  my  mind,  is  to  be  made,  in  any 
way,  practical,  so  that  the  man  who  is  interested  in  solving  the  problem 
for  himself  may  gain  a  comprehensive  view,  and  statistics  have  any 
power  to  appeal  to  him  at  all  they  must  be  based  upon  prices  with 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  deal. 

The  cost  of  living,  to  the  average  American,  must  be  divided  just 
as  you  would  divide  the  classes  of  labor.  When  you  do  this  then  it 
means  something  to  the  average  wage-earner's  mind.  If  you  take  the 
average  laborer  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  California,  and  total 
the  masses,  .and  derive  a  general  average,  it  means  nothing,  for  the 
low  classes  are  bound  to  drag  down  the  average  of  the  high. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  something  that  is  practical  from  my  point  of 
view :  The  only  way  that  anything,  any  intelligent  view,  can  be  had 
of  this  cost  of  living  question,  is  to  first  figure  out  how  many  classes 
you  are  going  to  have,  and  then  ascertain  how  many  items  you  are 
going  to  use.  Base  this  upon  the  price  of  articles  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumers,  or  what  the  average  wage-earner,  in  these  various  classes, 
really  consumes,  and  the  prices  which  they  really  pay  for  the  goods 
they  procure  and  which  constitute  their  actual  cost  of  living.  What 
I  means  by  that  is  this :  In  Pennsylvania,  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  a  fact  everywhere,  one  class  of  high-priced  laborers  will 
have  high-price  living  and  will  consume  a  great  variety  of  high-price 
articles;  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  simply  to  go  on  our  great  con- 
struction work  or  down  in  our  coal  mines  and  find  the  low  class  of 
labor  requiring  about  three  items  for  its  sustenance  (not  including 
beer).  To  run  the  food,  that  certain  laborers  in  our  coal  mines 
consume,  into  an  average  with  the  general  wage-earners  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  would  shock  the  minds  of  people  who  have  the  im- 
pression that  America  pays  the  highest  rate  of  living,  and  that 
Pennsylvania  leads  in  this;  yes,  Pennsylvania  does  pay  high  prices 
for  labor,  but  she  cannot  permit  the  reliability  of  her  statistics  to  be 
questioned  by  thus  averaging  her  cost  of  living  with  that  class  of 
labor  which  will  live  on  macaroni  and  cheese;  we  cannot  stand  to 
have  that  cost  of  living  drag  down  the  cost  of  living  in  the  aggregate. 
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Go  down  to  the  bottom  and  divide  the  classes  and  the  articles 
consumed,  if  you  would  get  an  intelligent,  comprehensive  report — one 
that  would  mean  something  to  the  wage-earner  who  is  interested  in 
our  reports  with  a  view  of  applying  them  to  his  own  case.  If  the 
reports  contain  a  general  average  for  the  whole  country,  covering  a 
whole  list  of  articles  used,  they  are  meaningless  to  him,  and  our 
reports  would  carry  no  weight  of  confidence.  Divide  the  classes  and 
assign  to  two  of  those  classes  the  actual  prices  paid  for  the  articles 
consumed,  and  when  we  have  done  that,  each  class  will  have  faith  in 
our  figures,  and  appreciate  their  practical  use.  I  think  that  when  the 
commissioners  of  labor  statistics,  or  their  committee,  has  done  this, 
then  Pennsylvania  can  come  in  with  you,  and  feel  that  we  are  on 
some  practical  ground,  with  results  in  sight  that  will  reach  the  great 
masses  who  are  interested  and  who  may  be  able  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  figures,  and  apply  them  to  their  indivdiual  needs. 

Mr.  Ross,  (Illinois)  :  The  Committee  on  Co-operation  and  Col- 
laboration, appointed  at  the  last  convention,  and  authorized  to  prepare 
a  schedule  for  use  by  the  different  state  bureaus  on  prices  and  cost  of 
living,  wrote  me  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  scope  of  such  an 
inquiry,  and  whether  it  should  be  based  on.  retail  or  wholesale  prices, 
and  what  other  vital  question  should  be  incorporated,  etc.  I  did  not 
make  any  reply,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  an  investigation  of  that  kind.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  inter- 
esting subjects  that  the  more  it  is  discussed  the  less  we  know  about  it. 
I  regret  that  the  committee  is  not  represented  at  this  convention,  as 
I  feel  like  I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  apparent  disrespect  in  this  mat- 
ter. It's  most  difficult  to  say  just  what  elements  enter  into  and  con- 
stitute the  cost  of  living.  These  necessarily  vary  in  different  places, 
and  at  different  times.  We  get  some  idea  of  its  almost  infinite  ramifi- 
cation by  the  discussion  here.  We  are  assured  on  the  one  hand,  for 
instance,  that  the  cost  of  living  can  be  determined  only  on  the  basis 
of  retail  prices,  that  there  is  less  fluctuation  in  retail  than  in  wholesale 
prices ;  then  we  are  told  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  a  correct  state- 
ment of  retail  prices.  The  subject  is  not  only  a  complicated  but  a 
confusing  one,  and  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  state  bureau, 
with  its  limited  means,  attempting  anything  along  that  line.  The  com- 
missioner from  the  state  of  Missouri  has.  I  understand,  been  conduct- 
ing a  personal  investigation  as  to  the  retail  cost  of  certain  articles  in 
the  San  Francisco  markets,  and  Mr.  Anderson  may  be  able  to  give  us 
some  light  on  the  subject.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Anderson  (Missouri)  :  I  think  this  subject  has  been  discussed 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  I  shall  ask  for  further  time  on  my  investigations. 
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REPORTS  OF  STATES  AS  TO  CURRENT  WORK. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mr.  Stafford  (California)  :  The  duties  of  this  bureau  are  varied. 
The  organic  law  requires  the  commissioner  to  "Assort,  systematize 
and  present  in  biennial  reports  to  the  legislature,  statistical  details  re- 
lating to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state,  such  as  the  hours  and 
wages  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  amount  of  labor  required,  estimated 
number  of  persons  depending  on  daily  labor  for  their  support,  the  prob- 
able chanes  of  all  being  employed,  the  operation  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery in  its  relation  to  hand  labor,  etc.  Said  statistics  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 

First:    In  ag^culture. 

Second :    In  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Third:    In  mining. 

Fourth :    In  transportation  on  land  and  water. 

Fifth :  In  clerical  and  all  other  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  not  above 
enumerated. 

.  Sixth:  The  amount  of  cash  capital  invested  in  lands^  buildings, 
machinery,  material,  and  means  of  production  and  distribilfion  gener- 
ally. 

Seventh:  The  number,  age,  sex,  and  conditions  of  persons  em- 
ployed; the  nature  of  their  employment;  the  extent  to  which  the 
apprenticeship  system  prevails  in  the  various  skilled  industries;  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day;  the  average  length  of  time  em- 
ployed per  annum,  and  the  net  wages  received  in  each  of  the  indus- 
tries and  employments  enumerated. 

Eighth:  The  number  and  condition  of  the  unemployed,  their  age, 
sex,  and  nationality,  together  with  the  cause  of  their  idleness. 

Ninth :  The  sanitary  condition  of  lands,  workshops,  dwellings,  the 
number  and  size  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  poor,  etc. ;  the  cost  of  rent, 
fuel,  food,  clothing,  and  water  in  each  locality  of  the  state;  also  the 
extent  to  which  labor-saving  processes  are  employed  to  the  displace- 
ment of  hand  labor. 

Tenth:  The  number  and  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  state; 
their  social  and  sanitary  habits;  number  of  married  and  single;  the 
nimiber  employed,  and  the  nature  of  their  employment;  the  average 
wages  per  day  at  each  employment,  and  the  gross  amount  yearly; 
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the  amounts  expended  by  them  in  rent,  food,  and  clotliing,  and  in 
what  proportion  such  amounts  are  expended  for  foreign  and  home 
productions,  respectively;  to  what  extent  their  employment  comes  in 
competition  with  the  white  industrial  classes  of  the  state. 

Eleventh:  The  number,  condition  and  nature  of  the  emplo)rment 
of  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prisons,  county  jails,  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  to  what  extent  their  employment  comes  in  competition 
with  the  labor  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers  outside  of  these 
institutions. 

Twelfth:  AH  such  other  information  in  relation  to  labor  as  the 
commissioner  may  deem  essential  to  further  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  this  statute,  together  with  such  strictures  on  the  condi- 
tion of  labor  and  the  probable  future  of  the  same  as  he  may  deem 
good  and  salutary  to  insert  in  his  biennial  reports. 

In  1889  a  factory  inspection  act  was  passed,  putting  this  duty  upon 
the  bureau  of  labor. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  new  child  labor  law  was 
passed,  raising  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  from  12  to 
14  years;  putting  restrictions  on  all  minors  under  18,  as  regards  num- 
ber of  hours  employed:  requiring  certification  of  all  minors  between 
14  and  16;  prohibiting  all  minors  under  16  from  working  after  10 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  requiring  school  attendance  of  all  illiterate 
minors  up  to  t6  years  of  age.  In  enforcing  this  law,  the  school  author- 
ities are  made  responsible  for  the  certification,  and  the  bureau  has 
caused  all  the  necessary  blanks  to  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  school  principals  throughout  the  state.  The  law  is  being  gen- 
erally observed. 

Factory  inspection  is  being  carried  on,  and  data  on  individual  wages 
is  being  collected;  sanitation  and  proper  safe-guarding  of  machinery 
is  being  looked  to. 

A  complete  roster  of  the  labor  unions  has  been  prepared ;  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  members ;  amount  of  life  insurance ;  sick  and 
accident  benefits;  unemployment;  and  hours  of  labor. 

We  are  keeping  a  complete  record  of  all  industrial  disturbances; 
collecting  data  relative  to  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts  and  injunctions; 
in. each  strike  or  lockout,  the  number  of  men  involved;  amount  of  lost 
time;  loss  to  employers  and  employes  are  considered.  Where  there 
are  conflicting  statements,  the  point  of  view  of  both  sides  to  the  contro- 
versy is  given  in  an  appended  statement. 

In  the  store  and  factory  inspection,  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  at 
all  *'Social  and  Industrial  Betterments;''  all  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
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the  employers  to  better  the  condition  of  the  employed;  and  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  improve  their  opportunities  are  h^ing  looked 
into. 

The  Homes  of  the  Poor  will  be  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  our  next 
report.  An  attempt  to  show  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
slums  of  the  cities ;  the  sweat-shop  workers,  and  extent  to  which  this 
evil  prevails  in  California  cities;  homes  occupied  by  workingmen; 
dimensions  of  rooms;  ventilaton,  rent,  etc. 

Cost  of  living  in  different  sections  of  the  state :  The  bureau  is 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  any  reliable  data  of  former  years  with 
which  to  make  comparisons. 

The  law  requires  the  compilation  of  statistics  relative  to  Orientals, 
and  this  is  being  done  in  as  thorough  manner  as  is  possble.  We  are 
obtaining  the  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  6i  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Koreans  arriving  and  departing,  and  points  from  which  they  come; 
also  the  occupations,  social  condition,  and  education  of  these  people, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  they  compete  with  white  labor,  the 
tendency  to  use  hand  or  machine  labor,  etc. 

The  agricultural  labor  situation  presents  a  very  serious  problem 
to  the  California  rancher.  The  competition  with  the  Oriental  has  put 
this  class  of  labor  on  a  very  poor  basis.  The  bureau  is  obtaining 
data  relative  to  the  wages,  food,  nationality  and  social  condition  of 
farm  labor  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  chapter  on  child  labor,  we  will  treat  of  the  ages  and  condition 
of  children  employed ;  wages,  hours  of  labor,  nationality  of  illiterates* 
and  effect  of  child  labor  law. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  directing  the  commissioner  of  labor 
to  collect  statistics  on  marriage,  divorce  and  crime,  and  present  same 
to  the  legislature.  We  are  getting  monthly  statements  from  the  dif- 
ferent county  officers  on  these  subjects,  and  shay  have  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting and  istructive  data  along  this  line  for  our  next  report 

COLORADO. 

Hon.  E.  V.  Brake  (Colorado)  :  I  had  prepared  a  statement  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  but  have  not  it  at  hand. 

I  presume  that  Colorado  has  more  laws  on  the  subject  of  labor  and 
less  of  them  in  force  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  office 
was  created  eighteen  years  ago.  Coming  into  the  office  with  a  small 
•appropriation  and  with  no  record  of  former  years,  as  I  did,  it  has  left 
me  in  rather  an  embarrassing  position;  especially  since  the  employer 
and  employe  in  our  state  are  so  antagonistic  towards  one  another. 
However,  the  conditions  in  the  state  have  somewhat  improved  dur- 
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ing  the  last  year,  it  has  been  my  intention,  and  is  my  intention,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  to  have  the  laws  enforced  by  the  labor  commissionei' 
I  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  appropriation  and.  have  had  to 
fight  opposition  and  furnish  the  means  of  doing  this  myself.  Owing 
to  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  state,  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  any  one  to  assist  you. 

We  have  no  free  employment  agency  in  Colorado,  but  we  have,  in 
Denver,  prosecuted  and  driven  out  of  business  most  of  the  fake  em- 
ployment agencies  and  are  still  engaged  in  that  work. 

We  have  another  element  in  the  state  that  makes  it  hard  for  the 
labor  commissioner  to  accomplish  all  that  he  would  like  to  in  behalf 
of  the  laboring  class  of  the  state.  We  have  there  a  socialistic  element 
that  believe  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  object  that  they  seek  is  to 
let  everything  "go  to  the  dogs,"  as  they  express  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  labor  commissioner  must  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  community  to  help  him  enforce  the  laws.  Our  state 
is  very  large  and  sparsely  settled.  From  some  of  the  mines,  it  is  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  capital.  It  is  very  expensive  traveling,  and  very 
expensive  living,  and  to  expect  the  labor  commissioner  to  enforce  all 
these  laws  without  the  co-operation  of  organized  labor  or  the  different 
societies  who  are  interested  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
wellnigh  impossible,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  enlist  the  support  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  enforce  all  the 
laws  that  they  are  interested  in,  and  equally  willing  to  violate  any 
one  that  the  other  fellow  is  interested  in.  That  condition  applies 
also  to  the  laboring  men  to  a  large  extent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
conditions  have  been  so  strained  between  these  two  elements,  they 
can  see  no  good  in  anything  that  the  other  man  wants. 

We  will  compile  statistics  on  thirteen  different  subjects,  including 
agriculture  and  mining,  and  in  Colorado  that  is  pretty  hard  to  do. 
We  have  some  thirty  thousand  men  engaged  in  mining.  It  is  not 
much  trouble  to  get  your  data  from  those  that  are  organized  because 
they  will  furnish  it  willingly.  But  we  have  a  large  element  of  foreign- 
ers; Italians,  Japanese,  Austrians,  etc.,  that  are  working  in  our  state 
for  large  companies,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  information,  even  as  to 
the  number  employed  in  the  mines.  We  are  handicapped  from  the 
fact  that  the  employer  thinks  that  the  principal  object  in  establishing 
a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  to  give  some  politician  a  salary,  and 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  spend  that  salary  and  live  on  it  and  do  nothing, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  data  that  is  required  of 
them,  and  that  should  be  furnished. 
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The  subject  this  morning,  "Cost  of  Living,"  is  one  that  interested 
me  from  the  fact  that  no  two  counties  in  our  state  present  the  same 
conditions,  and  the  commissioner  is  required  to  show  the  rate  of 
wages  *paid  per  annum,  the  number  employed  in  each  locality  in  the 
state,  and  also  the  cost  of  living  in  each  locality;  so  that  the  theory 
advanced  by  Professor  Plehn,  this  morning,  that  the  cost  of  living 
be  based  on  wholesale  prices,  would  be  of  very  little. benefit  to  us  in 
arriving  at  the  cost  of  living,  or  rate  of  wage. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  questions  for  the  different  merchants  in 
each  locality.  I  am  putting  anoher  set  in  the  hands  of  th^  employe, 
and  I  am  earnestly  trying  to  ascertain  the  wages  that  prevail  in  each 
locality,  the  average  number  of  days  employed  per  annum,  and  also 
trying  to  gather  the  cost  of  living  in  that  particular  locality.  I  think 
I  am  going  to  succeed,  but,  of  course,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  work. 
It  is  local,  and  perhaps  will  be  of  no  particular  benefit  to  the  conven- 
tion to  know  what  it  costs  to  live  in  Colorado;  but,  being  a  new  state, 
we  are  •  inviting  capital  and  immigration  and  nwist  furnish  such 
statistics  of  our  conditions  that  will  satisfy  both  the  investor  and  the 
wage-earner.  We  have  all  of  a  certain  class  of  immigrants  that  we 
want,  but  we  know  that-  in  the  middle  West  a  great  many  young  people 
are  Ipoking  around  for  some  place  to  settle,  and  we  want  to  oflfer 
them  assistance. 

There  is  plenty  of  opix)rtunity  for  everybody  who  is  willing  to 
work,  or  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  we  want  to  prepare  our 
statistics  so  that  they  can  find,  in  the  different  localities  of  the  state, 
the  wages  paid,  and  the  cost  of  living. 

There  are  a  great  many  chances  to  improve  the  conditions.  We 
have  recently  passed  an  eight-hour  law.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very 
serious  problem  whether  we  enforce  it.  I  find  it  is  subject  to  inter- 
pretation. 

We  also  have  an  anti-boycott  and  anti-blacklisting  law.  The 
employer  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  anti-boycott  law  enforced  and  is 
equally  willing  to  violate  the  anti-blacklisting  clause. 

A  person  not  living  in  the  state  does  not  realize  the  exact  condition 
that  confronts  the  commissioner.  When  I  took  possession  of  the 
office,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  had  no  data.  I  did  not  even  have  a 
postal  card  or  any  stationery.  L  had  a  few  reports  that  you  gentlemen 
kindly  sent  into  the  state,  descriptive  of  what  you  had  been  doing,  but 
we  practically  started  new,  and  I  had  no  previous  experience  in  this 
line.  I  resigned  a  better  position  than  I  have  now,  as  I  was  asked 
to  accept  this  office  to  see  if  I  could  not  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs  between  the  two  classes  of  society.    Time,  only,  will  tell. 
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However,  I  believe  that  a  man  should  do  his  very  best,  and  I  believe 
that  the  best  work  that  a  labor  commissioner  can  do  is  to  start  out 
and  vigorously  enforce  every  law  on  the  statutes.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  friends  who 
appointed  him,  or  the  laboring  class.  You  enforce  the  law  and  you 
will  have  the  knowledge  of  having  performed  your  duty,  even  if  it 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  either  party.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  promote  the  inerests  of  all  classes  is  to 
enforce  every  law  without  reference  to  its  eflfect. 

Mr.  Stafford:    What  appropriation  do  you  have? 

Well,  sir,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell.  I  get  $2300  a  year  for  my 
salary  and  general  expenses  for  the  office.  There  is  in  the  office  a 
clerk  and  a  stenographer,  each  receiving  $160  per  month. 

Mr.  Stafford:    All  out  of  $2300? 

I  am  trusting  to  the  future.  I  incur  what  bills  I  find  necessary,  and 
they  will  audit  the  bills  for  me.  The  secretary  of  state  furnishes  the 
clerk  and  the  stenographer  and  pays  for  it  out  of  his  office  expense 
fund. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Colorado,  for  the  last  two  years,  have 
exceeded  that  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  combined,  and  it  is  growing 
rapidly.  We  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  show  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  what  we  can  do,  what  we  are  doing,  and  to  interest 
them  in  coming  to  G>lorado.  We  are  doing  just  the  best  we  can 
without  anything  to  commence  with.  I  think  we  did  pretty  well  to 
get  as  much  as  we  have  done,  considering  that  the  object  in  creating 
the  office  was  to  give  some  man  a  job. 

ILLINOIS. 

Secretary  Ross,  (Illinois)  :  I  am  more  than  pleased,  after  being 
absent  from  the  last  two  conventions,  to  meet  again  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  statistical  departments  of  the  country.  The  convention  at 
Washington,  two  years  ago,  was  held  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year 
than  usual,  and  while  planning  to  attend,  an  unfavorable  and  unex- 
pected decision^  of  the  supreme  court  of  our  state  was  rendered, 
declaring  unconstitutional  the  law  of  1889,  providing  for  free  em- 
ployment offices.  The  legislature  being  in  session  at  that  time,  a  new 
measure  had  to  be  framed  eliminating  the  fatal  objections  considered 
by  the  court.  As  I  was  personally  and  officially  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  the  new  law,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remain  there  and  forgo 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  I  would  have  derived  from  attendance  at 
your  convention.     When  the  convention  assembled  at  Concord  last 
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year,  I  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  my  native  land  in  the  old  wcrid,  fulfilling 
a  promise  of  many  years.  These  explanations  for  my  failure  to  attend 
the  last  two  meetings  are,  I  believe,  necessary  for  the  reason  that  every 
state  having  a  labor  department,  and  the  official  in  charge  of  the  same, 
should  be  represented  at  these  meetings.  To  maintain  anything  like 
modern  standards  in  statistical  work,  comparisons  and  interchange  of 
ideas,  are  necessary,  and  for  that  class  of  instruction,  no  system  of 
preparatory  education  can  excel  or  equal  the  potent  influence  exerted 
by  this  association.  Dull  as  my  instincts  are,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
numerous  benefits  it  has  imparted,  and  if  I  am  certain  of  anything  at 
all  it  is  that  nature  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  making  a 
statistican  out  of  your  humble  servant. 

The  work  of  the  Illinois  department  of  labor  can  scarcely  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  its  published  reports,  although  these  exceed 
by  more  than  one-half  those  of  any  other  department  of  the  state. 
The  act  creating  the  office  was  passed  in  the  year  1879,  placing  us 
among  the  first  states  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau. 
The  original  law  limited  its  investigation  to  educational  and  economic 
questions,  and  required  that  reports  on  such  subjects  be  issued 
biennially.  At  the  date  of  its  creation,  and  for  some  years  thereafter, 
the  bureau  was  devoted  strictly  to  statistical  work,  and  under  the 
administration  of  one  of  the  early  secretaries,  John  S*.  Lord,  this  idea 
was  most  fully  and  capably  exemplified.  The  reports  and  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  him  during  his  term  of  service  are  models  in  their 
character  and  served  to  give  the  department  an  enviable  standing  in 
the  sisterhood  of  bureaus.  The  legislature,  beginning  about  the  year 
1885,  and  with  few  exceptions  at  every  session  of  the  general  assembly 
since  then,  have  enacted  laws,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  very 
materially  increase  the  purely  administrative  duties  of  the  bureau- 
First,  the  mine-inspection  department  was  added.  Reports  of  the 
various  inspectors  are  made  to  the  secretary,  and  we  are  required  to 
compile  and  publish  the  same  annually.  Later  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  state  mining  board,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the 
different  kinds  of  certificates  now  required,  before  certain  men  can 
be  employed  at  the  coal  mines  of  the  state,  was  imposed  upon  the 
bureau.  Following  this  came  the  law  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  free-employment  offices  in  cities  of  certain  designated  population, 
and  charging  the  department  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  its  provisions. 

The  time  of  the  convention  will  not  permit  even  a  reference  to  the 
various  duties  which  the  addition  of  these  departments  place  upon 
the  bureau.     It's  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  commissioners  to 
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hold  court,  hearing  complaints,  demanding  the  dismissal  of  a  mine 
inspector  from  office ;  while  mostly  every  mail  brings  requests  for  the 
construction  of  statutes  regarding  their  application  to  this  or  that 
branch  of  the  service,  which  the  law  has  put  under  our  jurisdiction. 
We  are  frequently  asked  to  pass  upon  appeals  for  the  revocation  of 
certificates  granted  to  apply  to  some  class  of  mine  employment,  or  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  against  licensed  employment  agents, 
charged  with  violating  the  law,  pertaining  to  that  service,  or  where 
the  mails  are  considered  too  slow,  a  mine  inspector,  from  his  field  of 
duty,  will  use  the  long  distance  phone,  asking  to  be  advised  if,  on  a 
specific  statement  of  facts,  an  immediate  injunction  would  lie  against 
some  company  under  the  law  relating  to  the  operation  of  coal  mines. 
These  and  a  multitude  of  other  instances  which  could  be  cited  indicate 
the  rapidly  multiplying  work  of  the  Illinois  labor  bureau,  which 
naturally  find  no  expression  in  its  published  reports. 

After  an  experience  of  over  eight  years  as  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  consolidate 
so  many  diverse  interests  under  the  head  of  a  department,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prosecute  statistical  inquiries.  While  the 
interests  ministered  to  by  these  various  agencies  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  their  successful  management  relates  principally  to  affairs 
of  administration  which  sustain  but  the  remotest  relation  to  the  in- 
structive questions  presented  through  statistical  investigations. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  marks  the  agency  voluntarily  seeking 
facts  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  prosecution  policy.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  follow  that  the  department  engaged  in  the  work  of 
gathering  statistical  information  should  be  absolutely  divorced  from 
any  part  in  or  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  a  statute  involving 
punishment  for  a  criminal  offense.  In  Illinois,  as  I  presume  in  the 
other  states,  where  several  separate  functions  have  been  delegated 
to  the  bureaus,  this  policy  has  been  prompted  by  the  customary 
opposition  of  law-making  bodies  to  the  creation  of  so  many  divisions. 
While  the  uniting  of  numerous  interests  under  one  head  interrupts 
and  unquestionably  impairs  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment, considered  as  a  statistical  institution,  it  is  better  to  have  these 
agencies  consolidated  under  one  head,  with  their  resultant  limitations, 
than  not  to  have  them  at  all. 

We  have  ju$t  issued  the  twenty-third  annual  coal  report,  Jind  in 
conjunction  therewith  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  free  employment 
offices,  and  are  now  compiling  returns  for  similar  reports  for  the 
present  year.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  the  banner  year  in 
the  coal  business  in  Illinois,  50,000  minefs  producing  over  thirty-seven 
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million  tons  of  coal,  an  aggregate  product  much  in  excess  of  any 
former  record. 

The  work  of  the  free  employment  offices  for  the  past  year  show  a 
total  of  37493  applications  filed  and  31,724  positions  obtained.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  popularity  and  success  of  these  institutions  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  since  the  first  day  of  August,  1889,  when 
the  offices  were  opened,  to  the  date  of  the  last  published  report,  August 
5,  1905,  200,256  men  and  women  have  obtained  employment  without 
cost  to  them  or  to  those  engaging  their  services.  The  original  law 
creating  free  employment  offices  in  our  state  became  effective  July  i, 
1899.  It  was  enacted  principally  on  the  strength  of  an  investigation 
and  report  by  the  bureau,  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  employ- 
ment agencies  and  revealing  the  reprehensible  methods  of  the 
unscrupulous  labor  agency  in  plundering  the  unemployed  poor.  In 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  offices  to  be  managed  and  controlled  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  it  prescribed  certain  regulations  relating  to 
the  operation  of  private  employment  agencies,  and  requiring  from 
each  agency  a  license  fee  of  $200  per  annum,  said  license  to  be  issued 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  The  legislature,  however,  had  made  no 
provision  to  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  its  enforcement,  and  as 
there  was  a  general  protest  on  the  part  of  private  employment  agents 
against  the  payment  of  what  they  considered  an  exorbitant,  if  not  a 
prohibitory,  fee,  but  little  effort  was  made  to  force  compliance  beyond 
an  agreement  to  have  suit  brought  to  test  its  constitutionality.  Pending 
a  decision  of  the  case,  the  law  was  practically  a  dead  letter.  An 
opinion  was  not  rendered  until  the  April  term,  1903,  of  the  supreme 
court,  when  it  was  declared  unconstitutional,  because  of  the  provisions 
of  section  8,  which  prohibited  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  the 
free  employment  offices  from  sending  help  to  any  one  whose  employes 
were  on  strike  or  locked  out.  The  court  held  the  direct  effect  of  that 
discrimination  was  to  deny  to  certain  people  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  declared  the  entire  act  null  and  void.  Im- 
mediately following  this  decision,  the  legislature  being  in  session,  a 
new  law  was  enacted  which  eliminated  the  section  objected  to  by  the 
court,  reduced  the  license  fee  from  $200  to  $50  per  annum,  giving  the 
bureau  supervision  over  private  employment  agencies,  and  authorizing 
the  commissioners  of  labor  to  apply  the  fees  collected  from  licenses, 
or  such  amount  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  law.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  private  employment  agencies 
are  concerned,  they  have  been  subject  to  the  law's  requirements  only 
since  May  11,  1903,  the  date  of  the  amended  act. 
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In  the  meantime  the  commissioners  have  spared  no  effort  to  force 
observance  of  its  provisions^  The  record  since  made  is  commendable 
and  sustains  the  change  in  the  means  and  manner  of  its  enforcement. 
Prior  to  the  bureau's  supervision,  only  a  few  agencies  were  licensed 
and  the  business  as  a  rule,  was  conducted  in  violation  of  law  and  with- 
out any  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  opportunity  for  the 
employment  agent  is  naturally  found  in  large  cities.  Of  the  200 
licensed  agencies  in  the  state,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen,  are 
located  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Since  the  bureau  obtained  supervision 
over  the  private  employment  agencies,  they  have  been  required  to 
conduct  their  business  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  statute. 
This  necessarily  involves  an  examination  at  frequent  intervals  of  the 
records  kept  by  them,  and  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  instituted,  either 
to  compel  those  operating  without  a  license  to  comply  with  the  law- 
or  in  the  other  numerous  class  of  cases,  where  the  licensed  agency 
had  failed,  whether  purposely  or  not,  to  observe  its  provisions.  For 
these  and  other  causes  361  suits  have  been  prosecuted  and  convictions 
in  nearly  every  case  obtained.  Several  licenses  have  been  revoked 
where  it  appeared  that  the  principal  object  in  securing  them  was  to 
use  them  as  a  shield  in  perpetrating  fraud.  Under  the  law  licensed 
employment  agents  are  permitted  to  charge  a  registration  fee  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars,  which  must  be  returned  to  the  parties  paying,  on 
failure  to  secure  employment.  By  virtue  of  this  provision,  the  licensed 
employment  agencies  of  Chicago  have  been  compelled  to  return  regis- 
tration fees  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $3,522.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  sum  of  money  was  returned  to  the  poor  and  unsuccessful 
applicants  only  after  the  threat  of  a  criminal  prosecuticm.  The  3,500 
odd  dollars  here  referred  to  represents  only  the  sums  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return,  and  which  the  agencies  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  retain.  I  have  asked  for  a  statement  from  employment  offices  cov- 
ering the  total  refunded  during  the  year.  It  would  not  surprise  me 
to  learn  that  upwards  of  $50,000  is  returned  every  year  by  licensed 
employment  agencies.  One  agency  alone  returned  since  January  i, 
$4,588.95,  an  average  of  nearly  $25  per  d^y.  This  represents  only 
registration  fees,  which  the  law  permits  them  to  charge,  and  we  are 
left  to  guess  the  other  immense  amounts  which  are  being  saved  to  ap- 
plicants for  labor  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  these  offices  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  there  to. 

The  publication  of  the  thirteenth  biennial  report  has  been  delayed 
awaiting  the  tabulated  returns  of  manufacturers  from  the  census  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C.    In  accordance  with  our  agreement  relating  to 
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co-openctive  work  in  the  collection  of  manufacturing  statistics,  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1904,  the  Illinois  field  was  left  open  for  the 
agents  of  the  federal  office.  It  was  supposed  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  entered  into  that  the  informaion  could  be  secured  and  he  field 
work  completed  in  less  than  ninety  days,  so  that  in  point  of  time  we 
could  lose  nothing  through  the  transfer  of  this  work.  But  the  federal 
office,  like  the  state  offices,  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  the  same  delays 
and  disappointments.  While  the  collection  of  statistics  began  with 
the  first  of  the  year,  answering  an  inquiry  of  July  i  as  to  when  we 
might  expect  the  returns  from  Illinois,  the  director  of  the  census  was 
unable  to  state,  but  thought  it  probable  that  several  months  would 
elapse  before  the  tabulation  would  be  completed.  In  connection  with 
this  report,  when  issued  there  will  appear  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  "The  Home  Conditions  of  the  Coal  Miners  and 
Others  Employed  in  and  Around  the  Coal  Mines  of  the  State." 

I  had  the  opportunity  last  summer  to  make  a  hurried  survey  of  the 
home  conditions  of  the  Scotch  and  English  coal  miners.  The  luxury 
of  owning  a  home  is  denied  the  British  wage-earner.  There  nearly 
everybody  rents.  The  place  where  workmen  eat  and  sleep  goes  with 
'  the  employment,  in  fact,  in  most  placs,  it's  a  part  of  it.  Even  the  better 
class  are  not  home-owners.  They  may  have  purchased  the  brick  or 
stone  composing  the  house,  but  the  title  tq  the  place  on  which  it  rests 
is  not  written  in  their  name.  My  observations  were  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  this  inquiry.  I  was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the 
general  character  of  the  homes  occupied  by  the  mining  class  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  to  learn  the  per  cent  of  that  class  who  own 
the  h(Mnes  in  which  they  live.  Miners  were  selected  mainly  because 
I  followed  the  occupation  of  coal  mining  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
felt,  and  still  feel,  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  branch  of 
industry,  besides,  the  business  is  necessarily  more  or  less  migratory, 
and  any  favorable  showing  as  to  them  would  argue  much  for  other 
classes  of  wage-earners,  whose  callings  are  more  permanent  and  set- 
tled. 

Schedules,  embracing  numerous  inquiries,  were  received  from 
10,426  workmen.  The  information  was  obtained  through  special 
agents  of  the  bureau,  most  of  whom  were  employees  at  the  mines  and 
were  therefore  personally  acquainted  with  the  workmen,  their  families- 
and  surroundings.  The  localities  from  which  these  schedules  were 
taken  embrace  the  principal  divisions  of  the  coal  regions  of  the  state- 
and  while  the  returns  include  but  10,000  of  the  50,000  employees,  they 
are  sufficiently  representative  to  afford  approximately  correct  index 
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of  the  whole.  Of  the  entire  number  reporting,  7,000  were  married  and. 
3,000  single.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  families 
own  the  homes  in  which  they  live,  while  3,916  were  renters.  The  aver- 
age value  of  the  homes  was  a  little  over  one  thousand  dollars,  rang^ing 
from  $515  to  $1,825  each.  Of  the  3,900  renters,  1,000  rent  from  coal 
companies,  the  remaining  2,900  from  independent  owners.  The  aver- 
age earnings  for  the  year  was  $527.  This  amount  is  a  little  less  than 
that  ascertained  for  the  entire  state  by  figuring  the  total  tonnage  re- 
ported by  the  mine  owners  on  the  basis  of  the  contract  price  for  hand 
mining.  The  diflference  is  so  slight,  however,  as  to  indicate  that  the 
tonnage  reported  by  the  mine  operators  for  the  entire  state  is  substan- 
tially correct.  Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  five  of  the 
10,000  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
among  fifteen  other  nationalities.  Of  those  reporting  fully  65  per  cent 
speak  the  English  tongue.  There  will  also  appear  the  result  of  in- 
quiries touching  the  number  of  children  in  each  family;  period  of 
school  attendance ;  whether  public  or  parochial ;  also  earnings  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  occupations  they  have  adopted. 

Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  Illinois,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  has  taken  many  forward  steps  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
labor  legislation.  After  years  of  active  agitation,  we  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  system  of  contracting  the  labor  of  convicts  for  private 
gain.  The  law  has  but  recently  been  put  in  operation,  and  the  state's 
experience  thus  far  is  too  limited  to  formulate  a  positive  judgment  as 
to  its  ultimate  effects.  The  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered, 
and  the  work  accomplished  to  date,  is  quite  fully  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  some  days  before  my  departure  for  this  meet- 
ing from  Hon.  C.  M.  Tinney,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sales  department 
of  the  board  of  prison  industries : 

I  "August,  9,  1905. 

"Hon,  David  Ross,  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisHcs,  Springfield, 

Illinois, 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  recent  date,  in 
\jvhich  you  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  new  convict  law.  ,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  information  herewith  enclosed  will  fully  meet  your 
object  and  purpose  in  making  the  inquiry,  but  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following : 

"The  Illinois  prison  labor  law,  which  was  enacted  by  the  forty-third 
general  assembly,  was  the  culmination  of  repeated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  labor  organizations  and  penal  authorities  U>  do  away  with  the  con- 
tract system  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state — a  system  which,  by 
the  way,  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  legislature  and  the  people  in  1886.    Efforts  had  been 
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made  in  several  sessions  of  the  legislature  since  the  adoption  of  this 
prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  law, 
but  it  was  not  until  1903  that  corrective  legislation  was  enacted. 

The  law  passed  in  1903  was  based  upon  a  similar  law  in  successful 
operation  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  some  years,  and  was  the 
result  of  frequent  conferences  between  representatives  of  labor,  manu- 
facturers and  penal  authoritis  of  the  state.  It  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  of  Illinois  shall  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  used  by  the  state  institutions 
and  political  divisions  of  the  state;  that  the  industries  installed  in  the 
penal  institutions  shall  be  $0  varied  that  the  number  employed  in  any 
one  industry  be  so  limited  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  labor 
engaged  in  such  industries. 

"This  law  did  not  go  into  effect  until  July  i,  1904,  although  passed 
in  the  session  of  1903.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  it  into 
operation  were  further  increased  by  injunction  proceedings.  In  fact, 
active  and  systematic  operations  were  not  commenced  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board's  headquarters  in  Springfield,  January  first  of 
the  present  year.  The  result  of  this  obstructive  litigation  favored  the 
contention  of  this  board  in  every  case.  But  there  were  still  questions 
of  construction  of  certain  features  of  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney  general  was  sought.  That  official  fully  sustained  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  law  by  this  board,  holding  that  the  law 
was  compulsory,  and  that  the  term  'political  divisions,'  as  used  in  the 
law,  included  towns,  cities,  counties  and  school  districts  as  well  as 
state  institutions. 

"In  the  practical  application  of  this  law  so  far  as  the  so-called 
Apolitical  divisions'  were  concerned,  many  difficulties  confronted  this 
board  and  there  was  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  among  county,  town- 
ship and  municipal  .officials.  The  cost  of  handling  small  orders  and 
the  consequent  delay  in  manufacture  and  shipment  was  found  to  be 
most  objectionable  to  these  officials,  and  these  objections  were  urged 
most  strenuously  upon  members  of  the  legislature  which  assembled  in 
January,  1905.  It  was  evident  early  in  the  session  that  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  some  radical  amendments  to  the  law,  if  not  for  its 
absolute  repeal.  The  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  a  com- 
mittee of  this  board,  after  a  full,  free  and  friendly  discussion  of  the 
matter,  practically  agreed  on  certain  amendments  to  the  law,  both  sides 
making  some  concessions  and  these  amendments  were  incorporated 
in  a  bill  which  late  in  the  session  became  a  law,  and  went  into  effect 
July  I,  1905.  The  substance  of  these  amendments,  briefly  stated, 
were  as  follows : 

"The  'political  divisions'  of  the  state,  other  than  public  institutions, 
school  districts  and  road  districts,  were  relieved  from  the  operation  of 
the  law.  Road  machinery,  road  material,  including  crushed  rock, 
culvert  pipe  and  tile  are  to  be  furnished  free  at  the  penitentiary  on 
the  requisition  of  the  state  highway  commisson,  which  commission 
was  provided  for  under  another  act  passed  at  the  same  session. 

"It  was  calcul2^ted  by  the  prison  officials  that  in  thus  eliminating 
counties,  townships,  and  municipalities  from  the  operation  of  this  la>y 
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vx>t  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  available  labor  of  the  penal  institutions 
could  be  utilized  and  the  vital  amendment  to  the  law  had  therefore  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  other  40  per  cent  of  the  convicts 
employed,  hence  authority  was  given  the  board  of  prison  industries  to 
employ  this  40  per  cent  in  manufacturing  goods  for  the  open  market 
The  language  of  the  amendment  being : 

"  That  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  said  prisoners  in  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  shall  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  of  industries  heretofore  established  which  may  be  disposed 
of  other  than  to  the  state  institutions  and  school  and  road  districts.' 

"In  other  words,  under  the  new  law  the  board  of  prison  industries 
may,  if  necessary  to  keep  all  the  convicts  employed,  place  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  40  per  cent  of  the  convicts  on  the  open  market. 

"At  present  the  following  industries  have  been  established:  At 
Chester:  Brick  and  building  material,  road  material,  clothing, 
hosiery,  brooms  and  brushes. 

"At  Joliet:  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  boots  and  shoes,  brooms  and 
brushes,  foundry  product,  woven  wire  goods. 

"At  Pontiac :    Printing  and  book-binding. 

"I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  position  to  give  the  volume  of  the  products 
of  these  industries:  in  fact,  such  information  could  not  aflford  a  fair 
test  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  but  little 
more  than  a  month's  trial  has  been  given  the  law. 

"The  output  of  the  product  qf  the  convicts  manufactured  for  the 
public  institutions,  road  and  school  districts  of  the  state,  is  disposed  of 
through  the  sales  department  of  the  board  of  prison  industries,  which 
board  is  composed  of  the  three  commissioners  of  the  Illinois  peni- 
tentiary, the  three  commissioners  of  the  Southern  Illinois  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  five  managers  of  the  reformatory.  This  board  will 
also  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  method  to  be' pursued  in  the  sale 
of  goods  in  the  open  market. 

"Of  course  the  main  object  of  the  law  after  all  is  to  keep  the 
inmates  of  the  penal  institution  at  some  useful  employment,  to  reduce 
prison  labor  in  competition  with  free  labor  to  the  minimum,  and  at 
the  same  time  teach  the  prisoner  a  useful  trade.  That  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  dangerous  competition  with  free  labor  in  the  operation  of 
the  statute  is  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  the  3,000  and 
odd  inmates  of  tihe  three  penal  institutions,  less  than  half  of  them  will 
at  any  time  be  employed  in  the  dozen  or  more  industries  installed  in 
these  institutions,  the  other  half  being  engaged  in  the  services  of  the 
prisons.  In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  employed  in  these  same  industries  in  Illinois,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  something  like  125,000  persons.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  1,500  indiflFerent,  not  to  say  unwilling,  workmen  in  the 
penitentiary,  will  not  materially  interfere  in  the  way  of  competition 
with  125,000  skilled  free  workmen.  Society  can  certainly  have  no 
complaint  on  this  ground,  and  labor  organization  cannot  but  be 
satisfied. 

"To  conclude,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  given 
the  vexed  problem  of  prison  labor  the  most  careful  study,  that  the 
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operation  of  the  present  law  will  bring  about  its  happy  solution. 
Illinois  has  tried  and  abandoned  neariy  every  system  of  prison  labor 
known.  It  tried  the  state  'account  system'  and  squandered  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  as  a  result.  The  last  and  most  vicious  system, 
the  contract  system,  was  the  last  to  be  abandoned.  As  the  Chicago 
Tribune  editorially  and  very  wisely  says : 

"  *The  present  law  embodies  the  best  thought  and  experience  of 
prison  experts.  It  should  be  given  a  fair  trialj  for  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  no  other  state  has  so  excellent  a  measure. 

"  *If  the  authorities  of  all  public  institutions  in  the  state  will  give 
the  board  their  hearty  cooperation,  there  is  no  reason  'why  Illinois 
should  not  lead  the  other  states  in  the  wise  regulation  of  prison  labor, 
and  the  disposal  of  its  products  in  a  manner  least  injurious  to  free 
labor.' 

"In  the  enforcement  of  this  law  the  board  has  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  vigorous  and  forceful  administrative  policy  of  Governor 
Deneen. 

"Hoping  that  in  this  hastily  written  letter  you  may  find  some  in- 
formation that  will  assist  you  in  presenting  this  new  departure  in 
prison  legislation  to  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  heads 
of  labor  bureaus,  I  am, 

"Very  respectfully  yours,  • 

"C.  M.  TiNNEY,  Manager  Sales  Department." 

The  author  of  this  letter,  who  holds  a  very  important  office,  in  fact 
the  executive  head  of  the  board,  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  the  law,  and  the  services  of  men  of  that  character  are  indispensible 
in  the  inauguration  of  any  new  system.  During  the  year  granted  the 
prison  authorities  by  the  legislature,  in  order  to  better  prepare  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  employing  convicts,  but  little 
was  done.  The  labor  people  felt,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that 
the  prison  officials  were  indifferent,  that,  in  fact,  some  of  them  were 
disposed  to  condemn  the  system  before  it  was  given  a  trial.  So  ef- 
fective had  the  work  of  discouragement  become  that  when  the  legis- 
lature met,  in  January  of  this  year,  a  number  of  bills  were  offered, 
the  real  purpose  of  which  was  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Sensa- 
tional statements  were  made  and  circulated  by  men  formerly  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  prisons  that  the  convicts  were  idle,  that 
in  consequence,  they  were  contracting  all  forms  of  disease,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  state  to 
keep  them  employed.  An  investigation  disclosed  that  many  of  these 
statements  were  gross  exaggeratioiis  and  that,  everything  considered, 
the  situation  was  as  good  as  could  be  hoped  for.  Upon  the  representa- 
tion by  Governor  Deneen  that  the  law  would  be  strictly  enforced  by 
all  those  in  charge  of  the  state  departments  to  which  it  applies,  the 
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labor  people  consented  to  the  amendment  referred  to  in  Mr.  Tinney's 
letter,  with  the  belief,  however,  that  if  the  law  is  strictly  complied 
with,  and  the  men  appointed  to  enforce  it  in  sympathy  with  its  pur- 
poses, the  demands  of  the  state  institutions  and  other  divisions  will  be 
ample  to  absorb  the  labor  of  all  the  convicts.  It  is  indeed  very  un- 
fortunate that  the  commerce  laws  of  our  country  have  been  construed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  not  only  no  protection  but  really  to 
punish  states  like  our  own  that  have  abandoned  the  system  of  competi- 
tion in  the  labor  product  of  prisons. 

Notwithstanding  this  embarrassment,  we  hope,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  show  that  under  this  more  civilized  plan  the  labor  of  the  con- 
vict will  be  more  productive,  his  energies  more  intelligently  directed, 
and  the  interests  of  the  free  labor  of  the  state  more  fully  protected. 

The  assembly  which  enacted  this  meritorious  legislation  also  passed 
a  new  child  labor  law,  which  embraces  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  require- 
ments of  present  day  demands.  Briefly  summarized,  it  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion, and  under  16  years  of  age,  in  any  extra  hazardous  occupation. 
It  limits  the  employment  of  children  to  8  hours  per  day  and  prohibits 
their  employment  between  the  hours  of  7  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.  The 
customary  age  affidavit  of  parents,  many  of  whom  under  former 
methods,  were  willing  to  misrepresent  the  facts  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  unlawful  services  of  children,  is  not  sufficient.  It  must 
be  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  the  principal  o\  the  day  or  night  school, 
which  the  child  attended.  Evidence  of  age  includes  the  certificate  of 
birth  or  baptism,  when  obtainable,  or  the  registration  of  the  birth  of 
such  child  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  or  by  the  records  of  a  public  or 
parochial  school.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  lies  with  the  chief 
factory  inspector,  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Davies.  It  is  being  enforced  to  the 
letter.  In  his  vigorous  prosecution  of  oflFenders  against  the  law,  he 
has  the  powerful  endorsement  of  the  press,  and  the  sympathetic  sup- 
port of  all  the  good  people  of  our  state. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which  adjourned  in  May 
of  this  year,  the  lobby  representing  the  labor  organizations  of  the  state 
petitioned  for  an  act  repealing  the  fellow-servant  law.  The  interests 
which  this  proposed  legislation  assailed  proved  too  powerful,  and  the 
measure  was  defeated.  As  a  sop  to  the  labor  interests,  and  possibly 
a  relief  to  its  own  conscience,  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  next  general  assembly  the  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for 
some  form  of  industrial  insurance  against  accidents  or  other  incapaci- 
tating causes,  including  pensions  for  aged  workmen.    This  system,  I 
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understand,  is  in  force  now  in  Germany,  but  very  seriously  doubt 
whether  our  workers  would  consent  to  accept  the  conditions  which  it 
imposes.  The  English  law  on  the  subject  of  indemnity  for  accidents  is 
much  superior  and  has  given  more  satisfaction.  Aside  from  the  acts 
ret^uiring  railroads  engaged  in  state  traffic  to  equip  their  cars  with 
automatic  couplers,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  state 
officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  and  see  to  it  that  the  law  is 
complied  with,  the  measure  creating  the  greatest  interest  was  that  re- 
quiring operators  of  coal  mines  to  employ,  at  their  expense,  men  to 
be  known  as  shot-firers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  and  fire  all  blasts. 
The  operators  maintained  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  the  miners*  organization,  which  continues  until  the 
first  of  next  April.  The  miners  held  that  it  was  a  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  human  life,  and  therefore  had  no  connection  with  the  wage 
scale  provided  for  in  the  contract.  The  controversy  developed  many 
interesting  phases,  which  was  finally  submitted  to  arbitration  and  set- 
tled in  the  decision  of  the  umpire.  Judge  Gray,  who  held  that  the 
inspection  required  by  the  law  was  a  police  regulation  ivom  which  the 
operators  derived  advantage;  the  expense  of  that  service  to  be  borne 
by  the  employing  class,  and  that  of  the  shot-firers  by  the  miners,  thus 
preserving  the  proverbial  rule  of  arbitration  tribunals  to  "split  the 
difference."  While  certain  officials  of  the  miners  accept  the  decision 
as  a  victory  for  the  interests  represented  by  them,  the  really  valuable 
thing  about  the  submission  was  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  mines  to 
continue  to  operate  until  the  expiraion  of  the  present  wage  agreement. 
The  death  rate  in  our  mines  is  entirely  too  high.  The  record  for  the 
past  year  shows  that  157  lives  were  lost  as  a  result  of  producing  a 
little  more  than  37  million  tons  of  coal.  It  further  indicates  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  fatalities  occurred  in  the  powder-using  sections  of  the 
state,  and  can  be  traced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  use  of 
powder  as  an  explosive.  Frightful  disasters  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  illiterate  and 'impractical  men  preparing  and  discharging 
powder  blasts.  This  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit,  and  hereafter  such 
work  shall  be  subject  to  the  examination  of  men  familiar  with  the 
proper  methods  of  locating  blasts,  and  who  understand  the  use  and 
explosive  force  of  powder.  The  law  became  effective  on  the  ist  of 
July  this  year,  so  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speculate  concerning  re- 
sults, although  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  its 
enactment. 

Our  bureaus  of  labor  are  properly  interested  in  all  legislation  that 
will  remove  or  minimize  the  dangers  to  which  human  life  is  exposed, 
and  we  hope,  after  a  reasonable  te3t  period  has  elapsed,  to  be  able  to 
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rqx)rt,  as  a  result  of  recent  rgulations,  a  very  material  reduction  in 
tHe  number  of  fatal  and  other  accidents  on  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Illinois. 

IOWA. 

Mr.  Brigham  :  In  my  report  to  the  convention  one  year  ago,  at 
Concord,  on  current  work  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  I  made 
mention  of  a  change  in  the  law  governing  our  work  which  provided 
for  one  factory  inspector  and  one  office  clerk  additional  to  the  work- 
ing force.  The  thirtieth  general  assembly  also  increased  the  expense 
appropriation  $i,ooo  per  year. 

The  work  of  factory  inspection,  as  indicated  last  year,  was  made  a 
special  feature  of  the  bureau.  The  deputy  commissioner,  Mr.  Alfred 
Shepherd,  and  factory  inspector,  Mr.  Frank  Bradley,  were  assigned 
to  the  field  work,  and  through  their  untiring  efforts  about  900  factcmes 
were  inspected  and  about  1,300  recommendations  made.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  note  that  we  have  record  of  compliance  to  date,  of  over 
99  per  cent  of  all  recommendations  made  with  only  six  prosecutions 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  This  work  will  be  better  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  understood  that  the  work  of  safeguarding  of  wood- 
working machinery  had  not  been  undertaken  in  our  state  until  June 
I,  1904,  and  consequently  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  reccmimenda- 
tions  made  were  for  that  class  of  machines.  It  may  very  prc^rly 
be  added  that  the  bureau  has  generally  received  at  the  hands  of  Iowa 
employers  valuable  co-operation  as  well  as  courteous  treatment,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  law  has  been  fully  complied  with  in  all  localities 
covered  by  our  inspectors. 

We  hc^e  that  Iowa  will  compare  favorably  with  other  states  in  the 
matter  of  safe-guards  to  machinery  at  this  time. 

Our  forthcoming  report  will  again  present  a  table  of  "Graded 
Wages  and  Salaries,''  with  the  addition  of  one  feature,  viz:  the  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  of  wages  sine  1902.  This  method  of  quot- 
ing the  high,  medium  and  minimum  wage  rate  with  hours  worked  per 
day  and  week  has  been  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment  in 
Iowa,  and  on  account  of  the  favor  shown  this  chapter,  I  have  decided 
to  continue  its  compilation,  making  improvements  wherever  the  op- 
portunity becomes  apparent.  The  chapter  on  "New  Industries"  is 
presented  as  in  former  reports.  The  usual  chapter  on  "Trade  Unions" 
is  presented  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  secure  reliable  data,  but  the  de- 
termined opposition  in  some  localities  has  noticeably  effected  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  organizations,  and  discouraged  the  unions 
so  that  they  are  negligent  in  making  reports  to  the  bureau.  However, 
a  fairly  satisfactory  report  will  be  obtained. 
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Immigration  will  be  the  subject  of  one  chapter  showing  the  number 
and  nationality  of  emigrants,  and  those  debarred  from  entry  at  the 
different  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  reason  therefor. 

The  "Individual  Wage-Earner's  Report"  will  be  included,  together 
with  their  report  of  shop  conditions,  and  the  usual  remarks  on  what 
legislation  will  benefit  wage-earners  in  each  class  reporting. 

There  will  be  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  interest  of  railroad  employed, 
embracing  miles  run  per  month,  average  hours  on  duty  per  trip,  maxi- 
mum numb.er  of  hours  on  duty  on  any  one  trip,  minimum  hours  al- 
lowed for  rest  during  busy  seasons,  maximum  number  of  cars  hauled 
in  any  one  train,  maximum  age  limit  to  b^^in  employment,  safe- 
guards to  and  general  equipment  and  record  of  accidents  to  employes 

Arrangements  were  made  to  co-operate  with  the  national  census 
bureau  in  taking  the  statistics  of  Iowa  manufactures  for  1904,  but  it 
was  decided  later  by  the  director  of  the  national  census  department 
that  such  co-operation  would  not  be  advantageous  to  that  department, 
therefore  the  plan  of  co-operation  was  in  part  abandoned.  However, 
we  hope  to  secure  the  data  for  incorporation  in  the  forthcoming  report- 

The  report  will  be  concluded  with  a  compilation  of  the  labor  laws 
of  Iowa,  revised  to  date. 

KANSAS. 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  bureau  of  labor  and  industry  of  Kansas  has 
finished  its  biennial  report  for  1903-4,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
was  in  part  reported  at  our  last  convention.  We  now  have  in  con- 
templation and  partly  under  way  for  our  next  annual  report,  which  the 
legislature  has  kindly  decided  to  give  us  hereafter,  instead  of  biennial 
reports:  In  general,  the  Mineral  Industries  of  Kansas,  Statistical 
Details  as  to  Production,  Transportation  and  Distribution  from  the 
Commercial  Viewpoint.  The  investigation  will  cover  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  brick  and  tile,  pottery,  gypsum,  cement,  zinc,  lead,  lime,  and 
the  production  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  It  is  intended  also  to 
present  some  statistical  data  on  oil  and  gas. 

Reviewing  that  part  of  our  report  for  1904,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  point  out  that  in  the  matter  of  the  investigaion  of  the  retail  prices 
of  food  and  living  commodities  our  investigation  covered  seventy- 
three  different  items  of  food,  and  the  investigation  covered  a  period  of 
five  years — from  1900  to  1904  inclusive.  It  was  found  that  the  per 
cent  of  articles  whose  average  retail  price  for  1904  was  as  follows: 
30  per  cent  of  the  articles  was  10  per  cent  or  less  higher,  37  per 
cent  were  from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher,  14  per  cent  were  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  higher,  3  per  cent  were  50  per  cent  or  more  higher,  14 
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per  cent  were  lo  per  cent  or  less  lower  and  2  per  cent  in  which  there 
were  no  change  in  prices. 

These  conditions  were  also  grouped  in  four  different  groups,  show- 
ing cereals  and  cereal  products,  cattle,  hogs,  meat  and  by-products, 
vegetables  and  vegetables  by-products  and  miscellaneous  commodities- 
Comparisons  were  made  between  these  various  groups,  showing  very 
many  important  and  interesting  relations.  A  similar  or  companion 
table  was  also  made  from  investigation  touching  upon  the  wage-earner, 
the  investigation  covering  the  same  five-year  period. 

Among  the  more  important  showings  of  this  investigation,  was  the 
fact  that  wages  for  the  five-year  period  showed  nearly  the  same  re- 
lative trend  in  the  way  of  increase  and  decrease,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  when  we  parallel  the  increase  of  both  wages  and  the  price 
of  these  seventy-three  articles  of  living  commodities  for  the  year  1904 
as  compared  with  that  of  1900  we  find  the  increase  in  price  of  com- 
modities was  12.73  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  wages  was  14.98 
per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  we  have 
added  to  our  statute  books  a  child  labor  law,  prohibiting^  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  packing-houses,  mines 
and  factories,  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  factories  or  other  places  danger- 
ous or  injurious  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morals.  A  number  of  large 
packing-houses,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  have  discharged  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  children  heretofore  employed.  The  enforce- 
ment of  labor  laws  has  been  a  matter  of  constant  concern,  in  relation 
to  the  eight-hour  law,  child-labor  law  and  the  anti-discrimination  law 
and  various  other  laws  on  the  statute  books  in  the  interest  of  labor, 
whose  special  duty  it  becomes  the  commissioner  to  enforce. 

One  of  the  statutes  hitherto  considered  of  importance  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  during  the  past  year.  This 
statute  prevented  the  discharge  of  an  employe  because  of  his  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization. 

Our  supreme  court  followed  the  line  of  decisions  which  have  been 
rendered  in  a  number  of  states  on  this  subject  by  declaring  that  the 
conditions  of  employment  were  in  the  nature  of  an  open  contract  and 
either  party,  with  or  without  cause,  had  a  right  to  annul  the  contract 
at  any  time  they  so  desired. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  industries  in  our  state,  as  a 
result  of  the  development  of  the  almost  exhaustless  quantities  of  oil 
and  gas,  has  added  very  much  to  the  work  of  our  department.  Many 
new  glass  industries  have  located  within  our  borders,  availing  them- 
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selves  of  the  splendid  opportunities  for  cheap  fuel  in  the  use  of  gas* 
of  which  one  ccwnpany  alone  claims  100,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity 
per  twenty-four  hours,  while  a  number  of  independent  oil  refineries 
are  nearing  completion  to  assist  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  caring 
for  the  more  than  25,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  which  the  state  is 
capable  of  producing. 

These  items,  together  with  the  Kansas  cement  and  gypsum  industry, 
a  single  plant  of  which  is  now  producing  twenty-five  carloads  of 
cement  per  day,  show  the  possibilities  of  the  great  Sunflower  State. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  our  state  has  provided  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  state  printing  plant  and  has  placed  the  state  printer  on  an 
annual  salary,  and  the  indications  are  that  our  cost  of  printing  to  the 
state  will  be  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  bureau  remained  the  same  as  heretofore, 
a  total  of  $7,320,  the  expense  of  printing  being  cared  for  by  the  gen- 
eral printing  fund  of  the  state. 

MARYLAND.  \ 

Mr.  Fox  (Maryland)  :  It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I 
am  able  to  report  as  to  the  work  of  the  Maryland  bureau  for  the  past 
year.  Of  course  the  report  speaks  for  itself.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  in  addition  to  getting  out  the  annual  report,  the  bureau 
has  undergone  a  change  of  officials,  a  change  of  location  and  a  re- 
habilitation of  the  records  of  the  office,  in  addition  to  keeping  up  the 
current  work,  with  the  very  limited  appropriation  made  by  the  state, 
it  will  be  more  readily  appreciated  why  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  as 
well  as  myself,  feel  so  much. satisfaction  at  the  results  of  the  year's 
work. 

The  great  fire  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  magnificent  buildings  now  taking  the  places  of  the  ruins  and 
wrecks  of  the  fire  attest  the  activity  and  recuperation  of  our  people 
and  their  energetic  faith  in  the  future  of  Baltimore  city.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  here  that  few  who  visited  Baltimore  previous 
to  the  fire  could  realize  the  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place 
unless  they  would  visit  Baltimore  and  see  for  themselves. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  contains  a  brief  resume 
of  the  fire,  which  no  doubt  proved"  interesting ;  a  report  of  the  second 
year's  work  of  the  free  employment  agency  established  by  the  bureau, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  encouraging,  though  not  fully  up  to  our 
expectation.  During  the  last  year  there  were  1,312  applications  for 
positions  and  362  applications  for  help  received,  and  529  positions  were 
secured.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  largest  number  of  applicants  for 
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situations  were  unskilled  laborers  among  the  men,  and  geheral  house- 
workers  among  the  women. 

Under  the  head  of  factory  and  sweat-shop  inspection,  we  have  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  probably  the  most  com- 
plete ever  made  in  America,  illustrated  with  pictures  before  and  after 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  results  of  that  investigation  are  too 
voluminous  to  discuss  in  this  short  paper. 

Maryland  was  particularly  free  from  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
the  year,  there  being  only  21  reported,  undertaken  to  benefit  1,674 
persons,  and  8  of  the  strikes  were  successful,  2  partially  so,  and  10 
unsuccessful. 

The  report  on  the  labor  organizations  of  Maryland  was  fairly  full, 
showing  112  organizations  in  the  state,  75  being  located  in  Baltimore 
city,  with  a  total  membership  of  14,056.  In  this  report  unions  were 
requested  to  make  a  statement  as  to  wages  and  employment  of  their 
membership,  but  the  latter  was  neither  full  nor  satisfactory. 

The  sanitary  barber  shop  act  struck  a  snag  in  the  dty,  and  for  a 
time  its  enforcement  was  held  up,  the  main  feature  of  the  protest 
against  its  enforcement,  which  was  sustained  by  the  court,  being  that 
the  law  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  barber  shops  that  had  been 
established  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures of  mechanics,  which  show  a  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of 
products,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  known  as  the  "state  co-operative 
insurance  act"  is  fully  discussed,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  declar- 
ing the  law  unconstitutional  is  published. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Maryland  bureau  would  co-operate  with 
the  national  bureau  in  taking  the  census  of  manufactures  of  the  state, 
but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  national  bureau,  this  did 
not  take  place,  and  the  attention  of  the  bureau  was  directed  to  taking  a 
census  of  buildings  in  Baltimore  city  and  of  the  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  financial  condition  of  the  negro  population  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

A  brief  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  cost  of  production  on  the  farm 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  of  certain  products,  and  the  new  incorpora- 
tions in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  the  publishing  of  the  labor  laws 
of  the  state. 

I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  of  the  city,  as  the  results  show  that  this  portion 
of  our  population  have  made  more  progress  than  has  been  usually 
understood.    I  believe  that  if  we  could  diminate  the  floating  popula- 
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tion  of  n^;roes  from  the  Southern  states  from  the  state  of  Maryland, 
the  beneficial  results  of  such  elimination  would  be  readily  seen,  as 
I  find  that  it  is  the  Southern  negro  who  migrates  into  the  state  who 
is  not  only  the  most  ignorant,  but  less  suscepible  to  the  educational 
process  that  argues  for  a  higher  standard  of  the  race. 

During  the  current  year  we  shall  continue  our  report  on  the  cost 
of  living  as  indicated  by  the  market  prices  of  products  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  as  we  shall  also  continue  the  report  on  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  employment  agency,  labor  organizations  and  new.  incor- 
porations in  the  state.  We  shall  also  publish  the  results  of  a  tenta- 
tive investigation  into  the  employment  of  children  in  various  industries 
in  the  state,  as  the  basis  for  application  to  the  legislature  for  more 
means  wherewith  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  women  and  children  in  all  factories  in  the  state.  A  ^feature  of  this 
year's  report  will  be  the  republication  of  the  resources  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  by  counties,  with  a  republication  of  the  results  of  the  census 
of  manufactures  taken  by  the  national  bureau  of  labor,  in  the  year 
1905.  Our  earnest  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  improving  and  enlarging 
the  bureau  and  having  such  laws  passed  as  will  enable  it  to  make  its 
work  effective.  At  the  present  time  there  is  much  confliction  in  the 
the  restrictive  legislation  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  children 
and  many  exceptions  to  the  law.  If  the  enforcement  of  all  these  laws 
is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  good  results  will  follow,  and  that  that  much  talked  of  evil, 
the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  in  factories  and  workshops, 
may  be  largely  obviated. 

Mr.  Schonfarber,  in  explaining  the  various  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Maryland  bureau,  and  reviewing  generally  the  subjects  of  the 
cost  of  living,  child  labor  and  compulsory  school  attendance,  took  the 
position  that  state  labor  bureaus  should  do  more  than  the  mere  matter 
of  collecting  and  publishing  statistics.  In  other  words,  they  should 
become  in  addition  to  a  statistical  bureau,  a  law-enforcing  power  with 
regard  to  factory  inspection  and  other  evils  of  similar  character  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  working-classes  were  involved.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  the  assistant  commissioner  from  Maryland  aroused  con- 
siderable discussion. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Illinois,  took  the  position  that  labor  bureaus  should 
be  statistical  bureaus,  pure  and  simple,  and  should  not  be  clothed  with 
police  powers  for  the  correction  of  various  industrial  evils. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Minnesota,  spoke  for  the  active  enforcement  of 
law  through  labor  bureaus,  assuming  a  bureau  of  labor  was  created 
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for  and  affecting  the  interests  of  the  working-classes  in  every  way, 
as  well  as  in  the  collecticMi  of  statistics. 

Commissioner  Stafford,  of  California,  took  the  same  position  as 
Commissioner  Williams,  and  cited  the  success  he  had  had  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  child-labor  law  in  California,  forcing  large  numbers 
of  children  into  school  who  would  have  otherwise  been  employed  in 
the  factories. 

Commissioner  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  differed  from  this  position  in 
that  he  believed  that  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  should  constitute 
an  industrial  history  of  the  state,  that  the  statistical  record  made  by 
the  bureau  should  show  the  progress  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  and  manufacturing  industries  in  general,  and  that  this  work 
should  be  confined  to  that  field  alone. 

United  States  Commissioner  Neill  stated  that  he  believed  the  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics  should  be  confined  to  the  statistical  field,  pure  and 
simple,  and  that  all  the  other  duties  pertaining  to  factory  inspection, 
law  enforcement,  free  employment,  and  various  other  functions  of 
government  which  are  involved,  as  a  result  of  statistical  investigaticwis, 
should  be  eliminated  and  placed  under  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments created  for  that  purpose,  and  should  be  divorced  from  the  sta- 
tistical bureau. 

Commissioner  Bair,  of  Pennsylvania,  believed  that  the  bureaus  of 
labor  should  be  purely  statistical,  and  that  all  police  powers  should  be 
invested  in  factory  inspection  departments  and  other  departments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Schonfaber,  of  Maryland,  in  explaining 
his  position  more  fully,  stated  that  he  did  not  desire  to  make  any  criti- 
cism of  either  federal  or  state  bureaus  or  other  statistical  work  as 
such,  but  felt  that  there  should  be  more  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
statistics  and  more  complete  analysis  of  the  results  offered  in  the  re- 
ports, so  that  the  lay  members,  as  it  were,  non-statisticians,  might  be 
able  to  adduce  the  net  results  of  statistics  more  readily  than  seemed 
possible  under  the  present  compilations,  and  as  to  police  powers  in- 
vested in  bureaus,  he  believed  that  those  bufeaus  and  departments 
having  police  powers  with  respect  to  factory  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  in  addition  to  the  collection  of  statistics,  had  not 
suffered,  but  had  grown  stronger  in  their  accomplishments  for  the 
benefit  of  those  for  whom  the  bureaus  were  created. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  a.  Johnson,  Secretary :  In  the  session  of  yesterday  we 
were,  at  the  time  of  adjournment,  discussing  the  paper  of  Mr.  Schon- 
farber,  of  Maryland ;  and  you  will  recall  the  subject  at  that  time  under . 
discussicm,  and  that  we  left  off  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  that  dis- 
cussion; and,  if  desirable,  I  presume  it  will  be  taken  up  at  this  time 
and  proceeded  with;  otherwise  the  roll-call  will  proceed.  There  are 
some  other  states  that  have  not  yet  reported. 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  are  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  who 
desire  to  further  participate  in  the  discussion  that  was  interrupted 
yesterday  by  our  adjournment,  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  them  now. 

Mr.  £.  V.  Brake:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  organization  is  trying 
to  assimilate  a  lot  of  discordant  elements.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
is  strictly  a  statistical  organization,  you  will  find  that  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  harmonize  the  laws  creating  these  various  deparments  in  different 
states.  I  hold  that  these  various  departments  in  the  different  states 
of  the  Union  (judging  from  the  names  of  ^he.  departments)  were 
created  at  the  request  of  the  different  labor  organizations  in  the  various 
states.  The  fact  that  you  are  called  the  bureau,  of  labor  statistics,  im- 
less  it  is  strictly  a  statistical  proposition,  you  are  misnamed.  If  the 
d^artment  was  created  at  the  request  of  labor  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  their  interests  and  suggesting  legislation  and 
carrying  out  certain  legislaticMi  in  the  various  states,  as  it  is  in  the 
state  of  Colorado,  then  it  is  not  entirely  a  statistical  proposition. 

Now  we  are  required,  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  to  carry  into 
effect  statistical  reports  on  thirteen  different  subjects.  We  are  also 
required  to  act  under  certain  conditions  as  an  arbitrator  between  the 
employer  and  the  employe.  We  are  required  to  enforce  specifically 
certain  laws  of  the  state  that  have  been  enacted,  and  to  have  general 
supervision  of  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the  laboring  class  of  people 
and  for  the  betterment  of  their  general  conditions. 

I  certainly  believe  that  instead  of  detracting  from  or  taking  away 
any  of  the  powers  of  the  labor  commissioner,  the  several  departments 
should  be  consolidated  under  this  head.  Now,  for  instance,  in  our 
state  we  have  a  coal-mine  inspector  with  a  salary,  and  deputy  in- 
spectors. We  have  a  gold  and  siver  mining  inspector,  with  his  office 
force,  separate  from  the  labor  cwnmissioner ;  and  one  of  the  reascwis 
why  we  get  such  a  small  appropriation,  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  so 
much  mcwiey  to  keep  up  these  various  departments,  paying  their  office 
forces,  and  divides  the  appropriation  that  should  go  under  one  head. 
Now,  they  are  kindred  in  their  operations.  The  coal-mine  inspector 
is  supposed  to  inspect  the  mines  and  to  find  out  their  conditions 
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for  health  and  safety  and  to  prosecute,  under  certain  conditions.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Now  the  labor  commissioner's  department  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  geirieral  supervision  over,  and  for  the  protection  of, 
the  laboring-classes  of  our  state.  To  make  that  purely  a  statistical 
proposition  would  simply  be  to  undo  what  was  calculated  by  the  drafters 
of  the  bill  creating  the  department.  It  was  organized  at  the  request 
of  the  laboring  elements  of  the  state  for  their  protection.  It  is  true 
that,  like  most  of  the  states  they  have  been  too  short  in  finances  to 
properly  do  the  work,  and  oftentimes  you  will  get  men  in  this  position 
through  certain  political  influences,  that  have  not  the  interests  of  the 
department  at  heart,  that  accept  the  salary  but  really  owe  their  appoint- 
ments to  some  cerain  mine-owners  corporation  that  does  not  wish  to  be 
molested  in  the  way  it  does  business.  You  will  probably  find  that  the 
solution  of  this  question  will  be  to  make  tl)e  dapartment  in  every  state 
of  more  importance.    In  place  of  taking  anything  from  it,  add  to  it. 

Then  make  the  office  elective,  the  same  as  you  make  your  secretary 
of  state ;  then  the  man  is  absolutely  independent.  The  matter  that  was 
suggested  yesterday,  that  it  should  be  divorced  entirely  from  politics, 
is  the  prettiest  dream  in  the  world.  But  you  know  how  it  is  in  the  United 
States — ^that  we  have  nothing  that  is  absolutely  divorced  from  politics. 
There  isn't  a  man  here  but  owes  his  appointment  to  some  political 
influence,  and  it  will  always  be  that  way;  but  if  it  were  elective,  to  a 
certain  extent  you  would  overcome  political  influence.  The  object 
should  be  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  department,  make  it  elective 
and  put  the  very  best  men  in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions that  created  the  law  or  the  department. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  anybody's  department.  You  know  there 
is  an  old  saying  that  new  members,  like  boys,  should  be  seen,  and  not 
heard ;  but  that  would  be  impossible  for  me,  because  I  was  a  member 
of  the  People's  party  for  a  good  many  years  and  we  lived  very  close 
to  Kansas  and  everybody  knows  that  they  talk  on  all  occasions.  I 
came  here  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  learning  all  that  I  can. 
I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  about  statistics  that  I  don't 
know  anything  about,  and  I  don't  expect  to  stay  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  become  a  thorough  statistician,  such  as  I  would  like  to  have 
in  the  work,  but  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  facts  to  put  something 
before  the  people  that  they  can  study  and  determine  for  themselves. 

I  want  the  coal  miner  in  the  southern  coal  mines  of  Colorado,  or  the 
man  expecting  to  go  to  that  locality,  to  know  what  the  rate  of  wages 
is,  the  average  ntimber  of  days  of  employment,  and  the  cost  of  living 
in  that  locality,  which  will  be  different  from  what  it  would  cost  in 
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the  gold  mines  in  Cripple  Creek.  The  wages  are  less  and  the  cost  of 
living  more.  The  wages  are  more  in  Cripple  Creek  and  the  cost  of 
living  less,  than  it  is  in  the  coal  fields.  We  have  a  very  splendid 
arrangements  in  Colorado  in  the  coal  fields,  as  the  companies  own  the 
stores.  They  determine  the  wages  to  be  paid  and  the  price— the  retail 
prices — of  the  goods  that  these  people  consume;  so  it  is  rather  a  one 
sided  proposition.  I  want  to  hear  discussion  on  this  question,  because 
I  believe  that  if  this  department,  or  these  various  departments,  are 
purely  statistical,  and  we  should  report  nothing  except  the  cold  statis- 
tical facts  as  to  what  conditions  are  and  what  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  rate  of  wages  are  in  the  main  (or  even  if  it  is  uniform)  it  would 
be  no  benefit  to  me. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  opr  state  are  people  who  work 
in  the  various  industries  of  the  state  for  wages,  and  what  they  want 
is  something  practical  and  something  ts^igible  and  s(»nething  plain 
and  solid,  so  that  if  they  want  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  state 
to  another  they  can  open  up  your  report  and  imderstand  what  the 
wages  are  and  what  the  cost  of  living  is  in  the  different  communities. 
And  they  expect  the  labor  commissioner  to  enforce  these  laws  and 
even  go  further  than  the  statutes.  The  labor  commissioner  is  expected 
to  be  a  statute  unto  himself  in  Colorado.  They  will  come  to  you  with 
questions  of  divorce  and  want  you  to  handle  those,  and  in  one  instance 
I  even  did  get  a  divorce  for  a  woman.  They  think  that  the  labor  axn- 
missioner  should  look  after  the  interests  of  the  labor  classes  in  that 
state,  and  I  am  going  as  far  as  I  can  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  keep- 
ing in  mind  always  the  justice  of  their  demands.  If  their  demands  are 
unjust,  I  believe  that  the  manufacturer  has  the  same  right  to  protection 
that  labor  has,  and  neither  one  of  them  has  any  right  to  demand  of 
the  cwnmissioner  any  departure  from  the  statutes  of  law. 

And  that  is  the  way  I  look  upon  this  discussion  yesterday.  It  may 
be  that  every  official  having  charge  of  the  government  department 
should  publish  cold-blooded  facts  as  to  the  conditions  he  finds  in  the 
various  states.  What  we  want  is  cold-blooded  facts  also,  but  I  know 
you  will  never  fulfill  the  mission  of  this  department  until  you  furnish 
better  conditions  for  the  laboring  classes  through  the  instrumentalitjy 
of  this  department.  If  you  fail  in  that  the  laboring  element  becomes 
antagonistic,  and  the  moment  they  are  antagonistic,  it  don't  make  any 
difference  what  state  it  is,  the  department  ceases  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  Chairman  :  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  question? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  :  I  want  to  explain  what  I  think  was  mis- 
understood by  some  of  the  members.     I  went  on  the  ground  of  the 
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statistics  that  are  taken  that  are  not  proper.  As  far  as  statistics  are 
concerned,  I  think  they  are  all  right  if  they  are  legitimate,  but  they 
are  illegitimate,  when  gotten  up  by  people  that  don't  understand 
getting  them  up,  and  are  so  gotten  up  for  yoti  that  you  cannot 
verify  them  by  anybody's  report  on  record  in  their  state.  We  act  as 
a  police  officer.  Where  a  man  has  offended  we  have  the  man  arrested 
and  we  prosecute  in  all  cases;  that  is,  either  the  labor  commissioner 
or  one  of  his  representatives,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  if  you 
didn't  do  ttiat,  the  bureau  would  be  turned  down  and  wouldn't  get  any 
appropriation  at  all.  I  would  like  to  see  the  statistics  gathered  whether 
it  comes  one  way  or  another,  but  I  am  for  the  way  it  is  in  my  state 
because  that  is  what  the  people  want;  they  ask  for  it.  If  disturbed 
conditions  ccwne  up  there,  the  labor  commissioner  goes  to  see  about  it, 
and  that  not  only  on  demand  of  the  men  but  of  the  bosses.  The  men  raise 
a  disturbance;  they  want  such  protection  as  the  law  gives  and  they 
will  send  the  labor  commissioner  to  examine  into*it  and  to  see  if  they 
haven't  already  got  the  protection  required  by  law. 

One  of  our  great  disturbing  elements  is  the  fire-escape.  Our  law 
says  all  buildings  over  four  stories,  that  are  used  for  factory  purposes, 
have  got  to  have  two  ways  of  egress.  Well,  nine  out  of  ten  have  only 
one,  and  as  soon  as  we  discover  one  of  these  factories,  we  order  up 
a  fire-escape.  There  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  The  employer  puts 
up  one  of  the  common  fire-escapes — a  ladder  with  two  haml  rails — 
and  the  law  calls  for  a  spiral  fire-escape  to  cover  two  windows — a  plat- 
form to  go  across  under  the  windows  and  a  fire-escape  to  go  down 
between  the  windows  for  protection.  Every  man  who  builds  a  build- 
ing and  puts  up  one  of  those  old  straight  fire-escapes  comes  in  conflict 
with  us  and  they  will  oflFer  all  kinds  of  inducements  to  let  it  go.  That 
don't  come  from  the  labor  union — ^that  oflFer  to  evade  the  state  law.  I 
had  one  of  the  richest  men  I  know  of  build  a  building,  put  a  factory 
in  the  fourth  story  and  send  his  attorney  to  me  to  tell  me  that  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  would  come  my  way  if  I  would  let  the  fire-escapes 
go.  I  told  the  lawyer  he  had  better  get  out  of  the  room,  that  the  only 
fire-escape  that  would  go  was  the  fire-escape  the  law  called  for. 

They  have  to  have  the  fire-escapes  OK'd  by  the  commissioner,  and 
when  they  get  one  that  is  according  to  law,  we  OK  it.  As  soon  as 
we  get  a  building  without  a  fire-escape,  we  see  that  it  goes  on  to  the 
buildings,  but  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  will  go  to  work  and  put  up  one 
of  those  straight  fire-escapes  with  two  rails  and  rounds  between  them, 
and  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  have  ordered  something  like 
twelve  fire-escapes  in  Minneapolis,  six  in  St.  Paul,  and  two  in  Duluth, 
since  the  first  of  January. 
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.  Now  the  statistics  on  that  would  be  all  right  if  we  could  get  the 
number  killed  in  fires.  I  know  I  have  worked  in  one  factory  where 
seven  were  killed  and  two  injured,  and  the  cold  fact  is,  that  the  law 
was  not  in  force  <»i  the  Tribune  building  fire  sixteen  years  ago.  If  we 
had  had  fire-escapes  then,  there  would  not  any  of  them  have  got  killed. 
The  only  stairway  there  was,  was  built  right  around  the  elevator  shaft 
with  no  fire-escape  at  all,  and  the  fire  got  into  that  elevator  shaft  and 
stairway,  and  we  were  shut  oflf  in  the  top  story.  There  was  no  way  to 
get  down  but  by  swinging  and  dropping.  There  were  seven  of  us  to  go 
down  that  way,  but  we  were  pretty  well  burned.  There  were  sixty-five 
men  working  that  night,  and  seven  of  them  jumped  and  two  went  down 
on  telegraph  wires  that  ran  out  of  the  telegraph  office  to  another  build- 
ing. They  held  on  till  the  wires  cut  their  hands  and  then  fell  and  were 
killed.  The  rest  of  them  tried  to  jump  when  it  got  so  hot  it  was  fall 
inside  or  outside,  and  they  fell  to  the  sidewalk  and  were  killed.  Now 
any  time  that  the  factory  law  isn't  carried  out  in  Minnesota,  the  labor 
commissioner  has  got  trouble  on  his  hands,  and  lots  of  it ;  and  I  want 
to  say,  if  any  one  thought  that  I  was  knocking  at  some  of  the  different 
states,  that  I  am  not  as  well  posted  on  what'  the  other  states  have  been 
doing  as  I  ought  to  be,  because  I  have  been  in  the  department  only 
six  months ;  but  our  laws  are  such  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  labor  cc»nmissioner  to  be  one  of  the  police  department  and  do  the 
prosecuting,  with  the  assistance  of  the  state's  attorney  and  the  attorneys 
in  the  different  cities. 

J.  M.  EsHLEMAN :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  condition,  and  not  a 
theory,  that  confronts  us,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  chief  of  the 
California  bureau  yesterday,  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  in  the 
work  of  the  bureaus  until  functions  of  dissimilar  nature  are  incorporated 
under  the  main  bureau,  and  the  real  question  before  us  is  how  best  to 
deal  with  these  temporary  things  and  at  the  same  time  look  towards 
permanent  relief.  I  think  that  the  former  of  these  objects  is  aimed 
at  by  the  acts  requiring  the  different  labor  commissioners  to  enforce 
laws,  and  the  latter  under  the  acts  requiring  them  to  collect  and  assort 
the  statistics  looking  to  an  expose  of  the  conditions  so  that  future  legis- 
lation may  be  best  framed  or  future  improvements  made,  but  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  we  must  follow  out  the  laws  as  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  different  bureaus  covering  both  these  aspects. 
I  presume  T  represent  more  of  the  statistical  end,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  of  prime  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  permanent  improvement  and 
the  lasting  good  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  temporary  relief  of  a 
condition. 
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Ds.  C.  P.  Neill  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  go  back  and  ask  a 
very  important  question  that  a  distinguished  representative  of  my  state 
once  asked  a  convention:  "What  are  we  here  for?"  I  think  that  we 
are  getting  a  little  bit  confused.  We  are  discussing  What  is  the  proper 
organization  for  a  state  labor  bureau  ?  That  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  more  important  to  ask:  What  is  the 
proper  organization  for  this  convention?  Why  does  a  convention 
meet?  I  suppose  that  the  purpose  of  a  convention  is  that  men  who 
are  facing  the  same  problems  shall  meet  together  and  discuss  the  best 
method  of  handlit^  those  problems. 

If  these  bureaus  are  organized  in  the  way  we  find  they  are  consti- 
tuted, along  different  lines,  we  might  meet  generally  together  and  then 
divide  up  into  sections.  Those  state  bureaus  that  have  no  factory 
inspection — ^the  labor  commissioners  in  those  bureaus  are  not  interested 
as  to  how  to  carry  on  factory  inspection  and  how  to  catch  delinquents 
and  meet  the  problems  that  face  a  factory  inspector.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  distinct  problems  that  confront  the  purely  statis* 
tical  bureau.  The  questi(Hi  is,  how  to  secure  uniformity  in  your  inves- 
tigation so  that  there  will' be  accord;  how  best  to  get  at  this  or  that, 
and  how  to  present  it.  Those  are  very  important  and  vital  questions, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  we  will  not  further  progress  and  get  more  benefit 
out  of  our  meetings  imtil  we  can  determine  what  we  are  here  for,  so 
that  those  who  are  meeting  similar  problems  can  get  together  and  dis- 
cuss those  problems  and  see  if  they  can  evolve  any  solution,  so  that 
each  one  can  go  away  feeling  that  he  can  carry  on  his  work  for  the 
coming  year  better  than  he  has  carried  it  on  before. 

Mr.  Schonfarber:  I  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
probably  this  convention  has  taken  up  its  real  work  with  less  avidity 
than  any  previous  convention  that  I  have  attended  in  many  years.  I 
am  afraid  we  are  entertained  too  much  and  do  not  give  enough  time 
to  the  real  work  for  which  this  conventic«i  is  called.  I  also  agree  that 
there  are,  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  various  state  bureaus,  var- 
ious subjects  coming  up  in  one  bureau  on  which  no  light  can  be  thrown 
bjy  those  who  are  interested  in  other  branches  of  the  work,  but  I  do 
believe  that  a  general  discussion  of  any  of  these  points  by  the  conventicm 
is  always  helpful  in  enlightening  the  members  of  the  convention ;  and  I 
also  agree  with  him  that  there  are  certain  lines  of  work  that  this  con- 
vention ought  to  take  up,  and  for  this  purpose  a  year  ago  we  adopted 
a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  uniform  schedule,  to  be  submitted  to  this  convention,  to 
take  up  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various  states  and,  if  possible,  in  unity 
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with  the  national  bureau.  The  committee  was  appointed — ^three  very 
able  members  of  the  conventicMi — ^and  I  understand  that  we  have  no 
report  from  that  committee. 

The  collection  of  statistics  uniformly  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living,  but  in  regard  to  wages  and  in 
r^:ard  to  the  employment  of  labor  or  non-employment  of  labor,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  progress  of  the  work.  The  pecq)le 
of  this  country  have  no  means  of  knowing  to-day  what  wages  are,  from 
ene  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  I  mean  they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  the  rates  of  wages  are  in  the  various  states  to-day,  any 
more  than  I  know  whether  it  is  going  to  rain  next  week  or  not.  What 
little  information  may  be  gleaned  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  or  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
Chicago  by  the  men  of  New  Orleans;  what  little  may  be  gleaned  as 
to  these  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  and  the  employment  or 
non-employment  of  labor  in  those  sections,  is  gleaned  through  para- 
graphs in  the  papers  or  through  the  reading  of  statistics  gathered  as  to 
the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  for  past  years  and  not  for  the 
present  time.  This  would  not,  probably,  apply  to  the  latest  report  got- 
ten out  by  the  national  bureau,  which,  T  believe,  was  down  to  1904.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  man  in  this  convention  who  can  tell  me 
what  the  rate  of  wages  is  five  hundred  miles  from  where  he  is  located, 
of  a  carpenter  or  a  shoemaker,  and  so  on. 

(Interruption).    That  would  take  him  out  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (continuing)  :  That  is  what  he  wants  to  do.  He 
wants  to  know  it  in  his  own  state  and  outside  of  his  state.  It  is  not 
the  commissioner  that  wants  to  know  this  particularly,  but  the  g^eat 
mass  of  the  working  people,  organized  or  imorganized,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  hardships  or  conditions  surrounding  them,  are  always  looking 
forward  to  moving  and  bettering  themselves.  The  American  people 
is  a  migratory  people.  Until  they  can  succeed,  they  move  from  place 
to  place  to  find  success,  and  one  of  the  departments  of  the  labor  bureau 
is  to  furnish  this  information — the  information  as  to  wages,  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  information  as  to  the  employment 
or  non-employment  of  labor  in  the  various  sections  of  this  country, 
through  either  the  state  or  national  bureau  of  statistics.  That  is  my 
belief.  That,  T  believe,  was  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  which 
the  people  of  this  country  clamored  for  the  organization  of  these  var- 
ious bureaus,  and  T  know  something  about  it,  because  I  was  one  of 
the  original  agitators  for  the  organization  of  those  bureaus.  I  know 
that  these  were  some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  we  demanded 
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the  organization  of  the  bureau,  not  only  in  my  own  state,  but  of  the 
national  government.  I  believe  the  first  and  most  important  thing  for 
this  convention  to  do,  as  said  by  Mr.  Neill  in  his  remarks,  is  for  the 
members  to  get  together  on  a  uniform  schedule  for  collecting  the  facts 
about  these  various  statistics,  and  if  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  a  uniform  schedule  this  meeting  would  be  better  than  all  of  our 
meetings  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been,  and  we  will  be  repaid  by 
the  results  that  will  follow;  because  then  it  will  be  possible,  not  only 
for  us  to  ascertain  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  various  states,  but 
to  make  the  comparisons  that  we  all  desire  and  which  will  enlighten  us 
in  our  work,  not  only  in  our  bureaus  but  outside  of  our  bureaus. 
It  is  what  the  labor  organizations  demand  and  want,  and  what  the 
unorganized  labor  needs,  though  it  may  not  know  it. 

I  think  that  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  here  to-day  is  to 
adopt  a  resolution  reappointing  the  committee  on  a  uniform  schedule. 
I  think  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  at  this  convention  to 
establish  a  rule  of  procedure  which  shall  embrace  the  important  topics 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  succeeding  convention,  provision  for  which  shall 
be  made.  Brother  Johnson  will  remember  that  at  St.  Louis  I  offered 
a  similar  resolution,  and  out  of  that  grew  the  custom  that  was  followed 
of  selecting,  or  having  selected  for  us,  some  earnest  gentleman  in  the 
locality  in  which  we  met  to  deliver  a  paper  on  the  subject  he  should 
judge  most  interesting  in  the  locality,  such  as  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Plehn  the  other  day.  If  we  do  not  do  something  like  that  this  con- 
vention will  be  a  jollification  and  nothing  more.  And  I  think  we  should 
adopt  some  resolution  that  will  provide  for  the  procedure  and  work 
of  this  convention  and  also  for  a  committee  to  present  to  this  conven- 
tion a  schedule  for  the  collection  of  statistics  on  various  topics  which 
shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  states. 

Mr.  Anderson  C Missouri) :  There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  commissioners  here  regarding  the  position 
or  attitude  of  those  commissioners  whose  work  is  largely  statistical,  on 
this  subject.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  inclined  to  minimize  if 
not  to  discredit  their  work  of  factory  inspection.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  intent  of  any  of  the  commis- 
sioners. We  recognize  the  importance  of  factory  and  mine  inspection 
as  well  as  they,  but  we  believe  that  this  work  can  be  done  better  by 
separate  departments — departments  limited  to  that  particular  class  of 
work.  But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  questiotis  relating  to  factory  inspec- 
tion should  be  discussed  at  the  factory  inspector's  convention,  where 
they  properly  belong,  and  in  which  body  every  department  which 
includes  factory  inspection  as  a  part  of  its  duties  is  entitled  to  represen- 
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tation.  This  is  an  assodatipn  of  officials  of  bureaus  of  labor  statis- 
tics, pure  and  simple,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  questions  not  germane  to 
the  subject  of  statistical  research  have  no  business  here.  This  subject 
is  wide  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  will  furnish  enough  debatable 
material  to  take  up  all  the  time  of  this  convention  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  extraneous  matters. 

The  work  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  should  consist  of  what 
the  name  implies — ^the  gathering  and  compilation  of  labor  or  indus- 
trial data  in  such  manner  as  to  make  its  reports  a  continuous  indus- 
trial history  of  the  state.  It  is  to  this  department  that  future  historians 
must  look  for  data  in  writing  of  industrial  conditions;  they  cannot 
be  had  from  any  other. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  referred  to  a  resolution  for  a  uniform  schedule^ 
which  he  had  introduced  and  which  was  adopted  at  one  of  the  con- 
ventions of  this  association.  As  far  back  as  the  New  Orleans  con- 
vention of  this  association,  in  my  report  to  the  convention  I  urged  this 
very  action,  using  the  argument  that  under  conditions  then  existing 
(and  which  are  still  extant)  it  was  impossible  to  compare  wages  or 
anything  else,  one  state  with  the  other,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  schedules  used.  This  matter  was  side-tracked  at  the  time 
by  the  co-operative  proposition  of  the  federal  bureau. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  I  recommend  that  we  pass  a  resolution  that  all 
the  states  in  this  Union  that  can  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  enable 
the  different  departments  of  labor  of  those  states  to  separate  the  factory 
and  work  of  enforcement  of  laws  from  the  statistical  department,  do 
so;  and  I  think  when  we  pass  such  a  resolution,  as  an  association,  we 
have  gone  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  that  direction.  If  the 
gentlemen  can  come  down  and  get  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to 
appropriate  $100,000,  we  will  start  there. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McLeod  :  I  am  opposed  to  any  such  resolution.  While 
some  states  might  desire  to  have  their  labor  departments  operate  in 
that  way,  I  know  positively  that  Michigan  does  not.  We  have  had 
a  labor  bureau  in  Michigan  for  twenty-five  years,  that  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily.  The  Michigan  bureau  was  created  through  the 
efforts  and  agitation  of  organized  labor,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  facts  and  conditions  under  which  labor  was  being  employed.  After 
ascertaining  those  facts,  they  went  to  the  legislature  and  recommended 
that  certain  laws  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  those  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  shops  and  factories  of  our  state.  When  out 
labor  bureau  was  created,  there  was  an  appropriation  of,  I  think, 
$2,000  made,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  that  depart- 
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ment.  From  year  to  year  we  had  an  additional  appropriation  made, 
until  finally  the  labor  bureau  receives  $8,000  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  and  compiling  statistics.  We  have  over  7,000  places  in  the 
state  that  we  visit  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  statistics,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection.  Now  it  was  the  labor  commissioner  who 
ascertained  the  conditions  that  existed  in  those  shops  and  factories; 
it  was  the  labor  commissioner  who  recommended  that  laws  be  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  who  were  employed  in  those  places, 
th^  is,  for  the  safeguarding  of  machinery,  providing  better  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.,  and  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  passed  a  law  of  that 
kind,  limited,  of  course,  and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  the  labor 
commissioner  for  enforcement.  We  have  added  to  that  law  from  time 
.  to  time,  until  now  I  believe  we  have  at  least  as  gpod  a  factory-inspec- 
tion law  as  there  is  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

We  have  about  fifteen  men  who  are  engaged  as  factory  inspectors, 
and  who  also  gather  statistics  of  labor.  We  do  not  consider  that  they 
are  police  officers,  in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  would 
infer.  I  would  not  have  a  man  in  my  department  who  could  not  walk 
into  a  man's  office  and  get  any  kind  of  a  statistical  blank  or  schedule 
which  I  might  formulate,  properly  filled  out,  without  any  trouble.  I 
would  not  want  a  man  to  answer  a  question  that  I  did  not  think  proper, 
and  we  have  gotten  along  without  much  friction.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  department  for  five  years  and  only  on  two  occasions 
in  that  time  have  I  had  to  call  manufacturers  in  with  their  books  to 
give  me  the  information  I  desired,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  very  much 
opposed  to  divorcing  the  two  departments.  We  have  to-day  about 
$33,500,  which  we  use  annually  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  com- 
piling, statistics,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws. 

We  do  not,  as  some  people  may  think,  arrest  every  man  who  might 
violate  the  law.  Our  deputies  make  arrests  only  in  such  cases  where 
men  persist  in  disregarding  its  provisions.  The  manufacturers  of  our 
state  are  always  glad  to  see  the  factory  inspector.  They  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  any  order  that  he  may  make,  are 
glad  to  have  him  point  out  any  defect  that  he  may  see  in  the  plant,  and 
are  always  ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  his  suggestions,  and, 
when  he  completes  his  inspection,  he  walks  into  the  office  and  is  given 
the  statistics  without  any  trouble.  If  these  departments  were  divorced, 
we  would  have  to  have  separate  appropriations,  that  is,  an  apprc^ria- 
tion  for  the  bureau  of  statistics,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  factory 
inspection,  and  when  we  secured  one,  the  chances  are  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  the  other.  New  departments  are  constantly  being 
created  and  others  are  clamoring  for  appropriations.    You  can  always 
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appeal  to  the  legislature  for  money  to  carry  out  something  for  the 
protection  of  the  workers  in  the  state,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  to  have 
money  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  statistics.  We,  in 
Michigan,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  system.  I  have  never  heard 
any  criticising  of  the  statistics  which  we  gather,  and  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  gathering  them.  I  have  never  heard  any  adverse 
criticism  of  the  report  which  we  issue  each  year,  and,  personally,  I 
would  be  very  much  opposed  to  dividing  the  department  in  our  state. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  While  I  am  thoroughly  in 
spirit  and  sympathy  with  the  piotion  of  Mr.  Schonfarber,  and  though 
I  might  be  considered  as  speaking  to  the  second  to  his  motion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  unwise  for  two  or  three  reasons  that  we  should 
pass,  or  attempt  to  pass,  any  such  resolution.  In  the  first  place,  our 
bureaus  are  few  in  this  convention.  We  do  not  represent  a  majority  of 
of  the  bureaus  of  this  great  commonwealth  of  states.  In  the  second 
place,  and  more  important,  it  is  manifest  to  me,  that  so  diversified  is 
the  scope  and  work  of  these  several  bureaus,  considered  purely  in 
the  light  of  manufacturing  states  and  the  agricultural  states,  that  if  we 
attempted  to  pass  Mr.  Schonfarber's  resolution  (with  which  I  am  in 
sympathy  and  believe  it  would  be  wise  and  along  the  lines  of  our  own 
improvement),  we  would  be  acting  against  the  interests  of  the  non- 
manufacturing  states.  If  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  state  of 
Maryland,  or  the  state  of  New  York,  or  any  great  manufacturing  state 
in  this  union,  was  to  attempt  to  say  to  the  agricultural  states  of  this 
great  Western  empire  that  the  policy  it  pursues  is  wise  and  under  its 
particular  laws  found  to  be  good,  should  or  must  also  be  pursued  by 
them,  those  agricultural  states  would  protest,  and  properly  so,  I  think. 
Sure  it  is  that  when  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Pennsylvania  was  first 
established,  it  included  the  commission  of  railways,  it  included  mines 
and  mine  inspection,  it  included  factory  inspection ;  in  fact,  the  bureau 
of  statistics  was  the  first  birth  looking  to  new,  broader  and  wiser  leg- 
islation, and  from  this  bureau  has  been  lopped  oflF,  from  time  to  time, 
all  the  scions  that  make  the  great  departments  of  the  state ;  yet,  with 
all  that  lopping,  the  bureau  of  statistics  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  its  purpose  and  do  a  fuller  and  greater  work  for  the  state. 
The  factory  inspector's  office  and  mine  inspctor's  office  and  the  bureau 
of  railways  have  gone  on  developing  splendidly  until  in  the  reports 
of  those  departments,  if  they  could  be  submitted  to  you,  you  would 
see  a  mass  of  data  secured — not  statistical,  purely,  for  that  is  our 
department,  but  a  mass  of  data  it  would  be  a  physical  and  mental 
impossibility  for  any  one  bureau  of  statistics  in  that  state  to  either 
collect  or  put  its  arms  about  and  attempt  to  hold. 
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Mr.  Schonfarber  :  Aren't  all  of  those  departments  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs? 

Mr.  Bair  :    No,  sir ;  they  are  not.    The  bureau  of  factory  inspection 
is  a  department  of  its  own,  and  the  head  of  the  factory  inspection  is  a . 
law  imto  himself,  governed  entirely  by  the  statute  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Schonfarber:  Is  your  bureau  under  the  secretary  of  internal 
affairs  ? 

Mr.  Bair  :  My  bureau  is  under  the  department  of  internal  affairs. 
An  effort  was  made  to  make  a  severance  therefrom  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  a  head  unto  himself,  but, 
so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  bureau  of  statistics  best  serves  the 
interests  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  by  occupying  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. It  can  make  no  possible  difference  to  a  careful  and  conscientious 
statistician  whether  he  is  head  of  a  department  or  not.  Sure  it  is 
that  the  moment  a  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  attempts  to  get 
away  from  serious  work,  his  record  perpetuates  the  actual  industries 
of  his  state,  he  loses  value;  and  until  the  chief  of  a  bureau  of  statis- 
tics imderstands  the  vitality  and  importance  of  his  facts  and  figures, 
he  will  never,  my  friends,  size  up  to  the  full  comprehension,  the  full 
purpose  of  a  chief.  I^st  year  I  attempted  to  do  what  I  should  judge  was 
along  my  friend  McLeod's  idea.  I  proposed  to  make  the  bureau  a  bureau 
of  industrial  and  labor  statistics,  in  order  that  I  might  invite  into  the 
report  the  accumulated  mass  of  statistics  labor  organizations  in  our 
state  had  stored  up.  The  original  intention  of  the  bureau  was  and 
is  to  that  very  end ;  but  as  they  had  no  perfect  system  for  classifying 
their  facts  and  arranging  them  in  such  form  that  when  presented  to 
the  bureau  they  would  be  of  value,  and  as  information  regarding  many 
facts  and  figures  was  withheld,  I  carefully  prepared  a  bill  for  passage 
by  our  legislature  looking  to  better  facilities  for  securing  this  informa- 
tion, as  well  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  as  on  behalf  of  the  organizatiwi. 
After  ten  weeks  or  more,  when  the  bill  finally  came  to  a  third  read- 
ding  in  the  house  of  representatives,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
very  interests  I  was  attempting  to  advantage  by  inviting  them  into  our 
statistical  workshop  were  represented  by  two  men  who  stood  up  in  our 
legislature  and  vehemently  denounced  such  legislation.  What  was  the 
result  ?  These  being  delicate  matters  when  they  are  attacked  in  a  hall 
of  legislation,  since  many  men  of  a  constituency  of  one  mind  find  that 
there  are  many  men  of  the  same  constituency  of  another  mind.  The 
representatives  did  not  kill  the  bill ;  they  did  not  feel  as  though  they 
could  risk  passing  it.  They  suffocated  it,  allowing  it  to  fall,  and  again 
we  stand  under  the  act  of  1873,  purely  and  simply  a  bureau  of  indus- 
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trial  statistics,  without  regard  to  labor  organizations.  Coming  back 
to  my  original  proposition,  I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  not- be  advisable  at  this  time  to  pass  Mr.  Schonfarber's  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  :  It  would  seem,  from  the  discussion,  that  if  we 
are  to  make  any  progress  in  this  matter,  it  might 

(Interruption).  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The  motion  has  not 
received  any  second ;  hence  the  question  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  custom  heretofore  has  been  that  motions  did 
not  require  a  second. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  I  do  not  wish  to  push  the  matter  to  a  vote  and  I 
have  done  all  I  wanted  to  do,  and  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
but  I  want  tQ  say  a  word  or  two  first.  It  seemed  yesterday  to  be 
the  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  was  advisable  to  separate  the  work 
and  devote  the  labor  bureau  altogether  to  the  gathering  of  statistical 
matter.  In  my  discussion  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  believed  that  th^ 
department  should  continue  to  do  that  work,  and  it  is  desirable  to  do 
more  of  it,  if  possible;  but  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  you  have  got  a  fact  and  not  an  opinion  before  you. 
The  \vay  to  reach  that  fact  is  to  bring  your  opinion  to  bear  on  those 
who  can  reach  the  fact.  I  don't  want  to  force  the  convention ;  I  don't 
think  it  is  possible  under  the  present  conditions,  and  I  believe  that  the 
forcing  of  a  fight  of  that  character  would  very  much  weaken  all  of  our 
bureaus  and  I  would  deplore  seeing  a  fight  of  that  character  made ;  but 
if  the  majority  of  the  convention  thought,  as  some  of  them  expressed 
themselves  yesterday,  it  is  just  and  honest  that  they  should  go  on 
record  to  that  effect. 

Now  the  factory  inspection  in  every  state  in  the  Union  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  the  gathering  of  statistics.  You 
wouldn't  have  had  any  factory  inspection  if  you  hadn't  gathered  the 
statistics  to  prove  that  the  factory  inspection  was  needed.  The  gath- 
ering of  the  statistics  and  presenting  them  to  the  l^slature  produced 
the  legislation.  If  you  beg  the  question,  you  show  your  inability  to  do 
that  which  you  asked  to  be  done,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  yet  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  surest  and  the  safest  and  the  best  method  to  gather 
the  wage  and  cost  of  living  and  other  statistics  of  that  character,  is 
not  by  an  impartial,  fair-minded,  competent  national  bureau,  and  I 
believe  we  have  got  it. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  committee 
be  continued  and  requested  to  report  at  our  next  convention.  Is  there 
any  discussion? 
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Mr.  William  Anderson  :  As  we  have  no  assurance  that  this  com- 
mittee (who  were  given  a  special  duty  to  perform  by  the  last  conven- 
tion) will  have  anything  more  to  report  to  the  next  convention  than 
to  this,  especially  as  none  of  that  committee  are  present,  I  move  you, 
as  a  substitute,  that  the  incoming  executive  board  be  empowered  to 
draft  a  manufacturing  schedule,  a  trades-union  schedule,  and  one  to 
cover  the  cost  of  living,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  convention  of  this 
body  for  adoption,  rejection  or  amendment. 

The  last  session  of  this  association,  as  I  understand  it,  make  only 
provision  for  the  drafting  of  a  cost  of  living  schedule,  it  being  the 
general  understanding  that  in  each  of  the  states  where  there  was  to  be 
co-operation  with  the  federal  departments  the  federal  departments 
blanks  would  have  to  be  used. 

The  state  of  Missouri  requires  an  annual  census  of  manufactures 
through  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

The  character  of  data  to  be  gathered  is  left  largely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioner.  During  my  incumbency  I  have  patterned  pretty 
closely  after  the  federal  department  blank  excepting  some  of  the  minute 
details,  such  as  for  instance,  to  use  a  shoe  factory  as  an  illustration, 
while  I  get  the  value  of  the  whole  output  I  do  not  divide  it  into  women, 
children  and  men's  wear  nor  do  I  get  the  number  of  uppers  cut,  etc. 
I  consider  that  while  this  information  may  be  valuable  it  is  not  as  essen- 
tial as  to  get  at  the  wages  paid  in  each  vocation.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  only  two  divisions  of  the  wage  schedule,  namely,  the  skilled  and 
unskilled.  Now,  however,  we  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
we  get  the  wages  of  every  class  of  employes  and  the  exact  number 
in  each  class.  To  procure  reliable  data  on  wages  we  must  get  returns 
from  every  factory  in  the  state,  showing  wages  paid  every  individual 
employe. 

That  to  do  this  work  thoroughly  is  costly,  goes  without  saying ;  yet 
our  department,  consisting  of  but  eight  persons,  complete  this  investi- 
gation annually. 

We  also  gather  data  on  surplus  shipments  by  counties  and  on  labor 
organizations,  annually.  These  make  up  our  regular  annual  investi- 
gations. Tn  addition  to  these,  this  year  we  have  made  an  investigation 
of  public  utilities.  In  conjunction  with  these  we  operate  three  free 
employment  departments ;  but  the  spare  time  of  all  is  utilized  either  in 
gathering  or  compiling  statistics. 

When  you  provide  a  uniform  schedule  it  is  then  up  to  the  commis- 
sioner to  put  it  into  eflfect.  This  he  cannot  do  without  an  adequate 
appropriation.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  where  factory  inspection 
'<?  combined  with  statistical  work,  one  or  the  other  is  usually  neglected, 
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because  of  the  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  a  sufficient  appropriation. 
Our  experience  in  Missouri  has  been  such  at  least.  Since  the  depart- 
ment was  divided  we  now  have  a  larger  appropriation  for  purely  statis- 
tical work  than  formerly,  when  the  bureau  included  both  factory  and 
mine  inspection.  I  know  of  no  state  where  factory  inspection  is  a  part 
of  the  bureau's  duties  where  there  is  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  do 
justice  to  both  functions,  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York,  and 
it  is  only  true  there  because  of  these  functions  having  previously  been 
divided  in  separate  departments,  with  a  good  big  appropriation  for 
each,  and  were  later  consolidated. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  imderstood  as  opposing  the  principle  of  amalga- 
mation of  allied  departments,  except  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  If 
you  have  a  sufficient  working  appropriation  to  do  justice  to  all  these 
functions,  then,  I  say,  by  all  means  hold  together  what  you  have.  But 
if  you  are  required  to  gather  statistics  and  also  inspect  factories  with- 
out an  appropriation  adequate  to  the  needs  of  either,  then,  I  say,  work 
for  a  division  of  departments.  At  any  rate  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  the  statistical  end  of  your  work,  and  your  efforts  should 
be  so  directed  as  to  secure  a  little  larger  appropriation  from  year  to 
yeiir,  until  you  have  sufficient  for  your  needs. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  I  know  that  that  committee  corresponded  with  a 
number  of  bureaus  to  collect  data  and  suggestions  from  various  com- 
missioners, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  very  willingly  turn 
that  correspondence  over  to  any  new  committee  that  may  be  appointed. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  chair  and  carried,  making  the  executive 
committee  a  committee  cm  uniform  schedules. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  McLeod  (Michigan)  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that 
Michigan  industries  and  Michigan  labor  are  each  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. Never  since  the  institution  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics  has  the  industrial  situation  been  brighter.  New  industries 
have,  in  some  instances,  succeeded  old  ones,  which,  to  some  extent, 
are  diminishing.  I  refer  in  one  instance  to  the  great  lumbering  opera- 
tions, for  which  Michigan  was  so  famed  for  so  many  years.  While 
in  large  sections  of  the  state  large  forests  have  disappeared,  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  is  still  a  great  industry  in  other  sections.  But 
another  building  material  of  no  mean  dimensions  is  being  manufac- 
tured, and  immense  Portland  cement  factories  have  rapidly  followed 
the  mammoth  saw-mills,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  seventeen  factories 
are  placing,  approximately,  16,000  barrels  of  the  finest  cement  on  the 
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market  every  day,  while  several  other  large  plants  are  nearing  comple- 
tion. One  of  these  plants,  which  is  now  making  1,200  barrels  of  cement 
daily,  and  is  planned  to  be  increased  to  a  daily  capacity  of  4,000 
barrels,  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  county  once  noted  for  its  extensive 
pine  timber,  and  has  raw  material  (marl  and  clay)  enough  in  sight 
to  operate  100  years. 

Although  the  lumber  interests  in  Michigan  have  greately  diminished, 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  has  constantly  increased,  and  the  state 
boasts  of  the  largest  furniture  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  I 
refer  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  where  thousands  of  employes  are 
receiving  renumerative  wages  and  constant  employment.  Three  g^eat 
industries  have  thus  invested  immense  capital,  and  are  employing  an 
army  of  laborers,  where  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  that  section  of 
the  state  was  an  unbroken  forest. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Michigan 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  first.  Those  who  have  watched  its  course 
from  its  inception,  in  1897,  believe  it  has  passed  the  critical  danger 
point  and  from  now  its  growth  and  importance  will  be  gradual  and 
permanent.  There  are  now  in  the  state  eighteen  factories,  with  an 
average  cost  of  over  $500,000  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $10,000,- 
000  invested  in  the  plants  alone.  These  plants  not  only  employ  4,000 
laborers  during  a  campaign  of  120  days,  but  the  operation  of  each  fac- 
tory keeps  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children,  at  work  in  raising 
the  beets  that  collectively  turn  out  nearly  150,000,000  pounds  of  choice 
granulated  sugar  annually. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  few  of  the  great  industries  which  have  come  to 
our  state  in  recent  years.  I  cannot  enumerate  the  thousands  of  fac^ 
tories  constantly  in  operation,  each  representing  some  industry,  which 
every  day  are  placing  the  results  of  their  work  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  which  are  steadily  maintaining  a  quarter  of  a  million 
laborers,  contented  in  their  prosperity  and  prosperous  in  their  content- 
ment. In  the  season  of  1904,  our  department  inspected  7,168  of  these 
factories  and  workshops,  finding  225,000  workmen  of  all  classes,  who 
were  being  paid  an  average  of  $1.77  for  each  man,  woman  and  child. 
In  other  words  these  factories  and  workshops  were  daily  distributing 
$398,250  to  the  toilers  of  Michigan. 

The  great  farming  industry  of  the  state  is  of  vital  importance  to 
all.  On  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  industries,  and  the  products  of  the  farms,  with 
the  labor  producing  these  products,  are  among  the  most  important 
factors  of  the  state's  prosperity.  The  statistics  of  these  form  an 
interesting  and  useful  chapter  in  the  department's  last  report.     To 
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collect  these  statistics  5,922  farmers,  located  in  1,210  townships  in 
every  section  of  the  state,  were  interviewed.  These  fanners  were 
employing  10,505  fann  laborers  and  were  paying  them  an  average  of 
$23.11  per  month,  together  with  board,  which  was  valued  at  $2.80  per 
week,  making  the  cost  to  the  farmer  an  average  of  about  $35.00  per 
month  for  his  hired  help.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  farm 
laborer  in  Michigan  has  little  or  no  cause  for  complaint,  nor  has  the 
farmer,  whose  prosperity  we  are  pleased  to  note. 

To  collect,  assort  and  classify  the  industrial  statistics  in  a  great  state 
is  no  small  undertaking.  We  feel  that  our  system  in  Michigan  is  an 
excellent  one.  Blank  schedules  are  prepared  for  each  special  industry. 
Care  is  taken  in  their  perparation,  that  while  they  are  made  simple  and 
easy  to  understand,  they  must  include  all  vital  points,  so  that  when 
returned  to  the  department  they  will  be  intelligent  in  themselves,  by 
being  full,  accurate  and  complete.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  a 
complicated  blank  schedule  does  not  accomplish  the  object  sought,  but 
often  returns  unreliable  and  imsatisfactory  results. 

In  formulating  a  schedule  of  questions,  it  is  our  practice  to  have  a 
representative  of  the  bureau  consult  with  a  representative  of  the  In- 
dustry under  consideration.  In  this  way  an  intelligent  set  of  questions 
can  be  agreed  upon,  the  blank  thus  made  comprehensive  to  all  parties 
and  easy  to  fill.  This  exchange  of  courtesies  also  brings  the  depart- 
ment in  close  touch  with  representative  men  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry from  which  statistics  are  to  be  collected,  often  obviating  a 
friction  which  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  well  known  that  manufacturers 
are  often  jealous  of  as  well  as  zealous  in  their  business,  and  are  loath  to 
impart  information  that  might  be  used  to  their  disadvantage  by  rivals 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  A  strictly  honest  policy,  respecting  the 
rights  of  all,  has  always  been  observed  by  the  department  in  Michigan, 
and  today  we  believe  we  have  the  confidence  and  good- will  of  the 
management  of  the  industrial  enterprises  in  the  state. 

The  collecting  of  industrial  statistics  and  the  statistics  of  labor  con- 
nected therewith,  the  department  generally  intrusts  to  special  can- 
vassers, who  personally  visit  the  management,  courteously  explaining 
the  object  of  the  canvass,  and  accomplish  results  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  attained  by  correspondence  through  the  mail.  A  word  of 
explanation  often  removes  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  wary  business 
man,  who  is  ever  alert  and  cautious  as  to  making  certain  details  of  his 
business  public.  I  have  seen  the  manager  of  a  large  industrial  institu- 
tion utterly  refuse  to  answer  vital  questions  in  a  blank  schedule,  and 
when  personally  assured  that  individual  statistics  were  treated  as 
private  property,  and  never  given  to  the  individual  or  collective  public. 
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would  at  once  comply  with  the  request  and  from  that  moment  evince  a 
keen  interest  in  the  canvass  and  its  results. 

The  Michigan  department  also  adopted  a  system  of  collecting  the 
statistics  of  labor  through  its  factory  inspection  division.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  very  successful  and  satisfactor^^  Schedules  are  formu- 
lated to  be  used  by  the  deputy  inspectors,  so  that  each  factory,  work- 
shop, store  and  hotel  inspected  returns  the  number  of  people  employed, 
properly  classified,  together  with  the  average  daily  wages  paid  each 
class.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  the 
time  worked  each  month  and  year,  is  also  given.  Other  statistics  re- 
lating to  goods  manufactured  and  the  power  used  are  collected,  all 
furnishing  the  bureau  a  schedule  of  the  most  vital  labor  and  industrial 
statistics.  The  information  collected  by  the  special  canvassers  and  by 
the  factory  inspectors  are  carefully  compared,  thus  each  verifying  the 
work  of  the  other. 

For  the  current  year  the  department  is  making  a  special  canvass  of 
five  industries,  all  of  which  are  extended,  prosperous  and  growing. 
The  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  Michigan  has  assumed  proportions 
making  it  one  of  the  leading  industries.  The  results  of  the  canvass 
will  show  a  wonderful  development  in  the  last  few  years,  and  especially 
in  the  past  twelve  months.  Knitting  factories  are  also  under  considera- 
tion, the  state  maintaining  many  of  the  largest  and  most  modem  plants 
to  be  found.  The  industry  of  ship  and  boat-building  employs  immense 
capital  as  well  as  thousands  of  laborers,  a  large  per  cent  of  whom  are 
skilled  workmen.  This  is  but  natural  in  our  lake-bound  state,  with  its 
many  sea-port  towns.  Many  are  looking  forward  to  the  results  of  the 
canvass  with  interest.  Michigan  maintains  between  30  and  40  large  paper 
mills,  and  a  full  canvass  of  their  statistics  is  being  made.  A  modem 
paper  mill,  full  equipped,  costs  approximately  one-half  million  dollars. 
It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  canvass  is  one  of  importance.  In  our 
state  there  are  810  newspaper  and  other  publications,  82  of  which  are 
daily  newspapers.  These  institutions  employ  a  small  army  of  intelli- 
gent, skilled  workmen.  They  have  in  the  aggregate  millions  of  money 
invested.  Their  presses  have  immense  value.  They  pay  out  daily 
great  sums  for  telegraph  service  and  print  paper.  A  canvass  of  this 
great  business  has  never  before  been  undertaken,  but  the  department 
has  one  now  in  progress  which  will  develop  an  interesting  chapter  of 
statistics.  Dealing  with  men  who  wield  the  pen,  it  was  thought  appro- 
priate to  collect  the  data  from  these  publications  by  mail.  Certainly 
it  has  placed  the  department  in  correspondence  with  a  great  class  of 
intelligent  men,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  all  classes  of  citizens  in 
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all  parts  of  the  state.    The  results  of  our  work  for  1905  we  will  give 
you  in  our  forthcoming  annual  report,  which  will  issue  in  January  next. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Brake:  In  getting  your  items  in  regard  to  the  sugar- 
beet  industry,  you  have  got  them  both  ways,  from  the  farmers  and 
from  the  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  McLeod  :  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  special  canvasser  to  gather  data 
from  the  farmers  by  whom  the  beets  are  grown.  Then  we  got  the 
value  of  the  plant  and  the  manufactured  product  from  the  manager  of 
the  sugar  factory,  and  also  gather  statistics  from  the  men  raising  the 
beets.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  that  was  your  method  of  getting  this 
information?  We  have  done  that  through  special  canvassers.  In 
canvassing  a  special  industry,  such  as  an  automobile  factory,  I  usually 
go  to  the  head  of  one  of  our  big  concerns  and  get  him  to  assist  in 
formulating  the  proper  questions  to  get  at  the  meat  of  the  nut,  as  it 
were — ^to  find  out  just  exactly  what  it  would  cost  to  manufacture  all 
automobile — ^the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  plant,  the  number  of 
people  employed,  and  the  wages  paid,  etc.  I  find  that  the  people  of  our 
state  appreciate  these  special  canvasses,  and  the  report  which  the  de- 
partment issues,  in  regard  to  special  industries.  In  addition  to  this 
we  make  our  general  manufacturers'  canvass,  and  usually  we  copy  as 
nearly  a*s  possible  the  schedules  that  are  prepared  by  the  national 
bureau  in  gathering  manufacturing  statistics. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  MINNESOTA. 
Address  by  Hon.'  W.  H.  Williams,  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  state  bureau  of  labor  in  Minnesota  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children. 

Child  Labor  laws  have  been  enacted  to  discourage  rather  than  foster 
the  habit  of  employing  children  of  school  age  at  manual  labor  for  gain. 
Incidentally  they  are  helping  along  the  educational  provisions  in  their 
aim  to  secure  to  ever\-  child  of  this  commonwealth  an  education  and 
opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development.  Two  official  bodies 
in  this  state  have  to  deal  with  and  look  after  such  children  of  school 
age,  who  are  deprived  of  the  golden  privilege  of  childhood  and  for 
special  reasons  are  forced  to  join  the  great  army  of  w^ge-eamers, 
while  their  schoolmates  and  comrades  are  enjoying  liberty  and  freedom 
from  care  and  workshop  regulations. 

The  board  of  education  or  the  school  superintendent  have  been 
vested  with  authority  to  give  to  the  child  the  employment  permit  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  will  sanction  the  employment  of  the  child. 

Through  its  officials  the  bureau  of  labor  looks  to  it  that  such  em- 
ployers of  children  do  their  part  and  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 
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To  reach  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  intended,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  both  official  bodies  work  in  harmony  and  full  under- 
standing. The  old  child-labor  law,  as  contained  in  chapter  171,  General 
Laws  of  1895  (amended  in  1897),  has  been  very  difficult  to  understand, 
thereby  allowing_yarious  constnictions. 

A  letter,  recently  received  by  our  department  from  Hon.  Chas.  S. 
Jelly,  special  counsel  of  the  attorney  general's  office,  says  on  this 
subject:  "Owing  to  the  many  glaring  inconsistencies  and  palpable 
contradictions  apparent  in  the  act,  the  real  meaning  and  intention  01 
the  law  are  clouded  with  an  almost  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  a  clear 
interpretation  of  the  same  is  very  diffiailt,  if  not  impossible,  the  result 
being  that  an  opinion  given  after  the  most  careful  study  might  be 
one  that  would  not  be  reached  by  others  after  equally  exhaustive  ex- 
amination." 

The  revised  law,  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  revision  commis- 
sion, and  which,  without  amendment,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
legislative  session  of  1905,  becoming  effective  in  March,  1906,  is  much 
plainer  and  more  concise  in  language. 

It  forms  part  of  the  regulation  of  labor,  of  chapter  23,  and  embraces 
sections  16  to  24.    The  text  is  as  follows : 

"Section  16.  Employment  of  Children — Hours. — No  child,  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or 
workshop  or  about  any  mine ;  nor  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile 
establishment,  or  in  the  service  of  a  telegraph,  telephone  or  messenger 
company,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools.  No  child 
under  sixteen  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  an  occupatioh  dangerous 
to  life,  health  or  morals;  or  at  any  labor,  outside  of  the  family  in 
which  he  resides  before  six  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. Nor  shall  he  be  so  employed  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day, 
or  sixty  hours  in  any  week ;  except  that  on  Saturdays  and  for  ten  days 
prior  to  Christmas  he  may  be  so  employed  until  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  but  not  longer  in  any  day  or  week  than  the  hours  aforesaid. 

"Section  17.  Physician's  Certificate. — In  the  case  of  any  child  ap- 
pearing to  be  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  he  is  employed,  any 
member  or  employe  of  the  bureau  of  labor  may  require  the  employer 
to  produce  a  certificate  from  some  reputable  practicing  physician  of  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  child  for  such  work.  And  a  child  as  to  whom 
such  certificate  cannot  be  obtained  shall  not  be  employed. 

"Section  18.  Operating  Elevators — Age  Limit. — No  person  shall 
employ  or  permit  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  have 
the  care,  management  or  operation  of  any  elevator,  or  permit  any 
minor  under  18  years  to  manage  or  operate  any  elevator  capable  of 
running  over  two  hundred  feet  per  minute. 

"Section  19.     Children  Not  to  Be  Employed— When. — Except  as 

provided  in  the  following  section,  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 

shall  work  for  hire  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  in 

the  place  of  his  residence  are  in  session,  unless  since  his  last  birthday 

shall  have  attended  school  at  least  twelve  weeks,  six  of  them  in 
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succession ;  nor  shall  he  be  so  hired  at  any  indoor  occupation,  except 
in  vacation  of  the  public  schools,  or  while  he  is  a  daily  attendant  at 
some  day  or  evening  school,  unless  he  can  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  English. 

"Section  20.  When  Labor  is  Necessary  for  Support. — Whenever  it 
app^rs  upon  investigation  that  the  labor  of  a  minor,  who  would  be 
debarred  from  employment  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  is  necessary  for  his  support,  or  that  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  school  hoard  or  school  trustees  of  the  place  where  he 
resides  may  issue  a  i>ermit  authorizing  his  employment  within  certain 
hours  to  be  fixed  therein. 

"Section  21.  Certificates — When  Necessary. — No  child  under  six- 
teen years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment,  or  in  the  service  of  any  public  telegraph,  telephone, 
district  messenger  company  or  other  like  corporation,  unless  the 
employer  shall  keep  on  file  the  certificate  herein  required  and  a  complete 
list  of  such  employes.  Such  certificate  shall  be  executed  by  the  school 
superintendent,  where  there  is  one,  or  by  some  person  authorized  by 
him  in  writing :  elsewhere,  by  a  member  of  the  school  board  authorized 
so  to  do  by  its  vote.  It  shall  state  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth 
and  age  of  the  child,  and  that  he  can  read  at  sight,  and  write  in  a 
legible  hand,  simple  English  sentences ;  or  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant 
at  some  school,  or  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  attended  school 
as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  lawfully  excused  therefrom.  Attend- 
ance at  a  private  school  shall  be  certified  thereto,  by  a  teacher  thereof. 
The  labor  commissioner  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  school  superin- 
tendents and  boards  the  necessary  blanks. 

"Section  22.  Right  of  Visitation. — Every  factory,  workshop,  mine, 
mercantile  establishment,  or  other  place  in  or  in  connection  with  which 
children  are  engaged  at  labor  of  any  kind,  shall  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  visitation  by  members  or  agents  of  the  board  of  education  or  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality  in  which  such  place  of  labor  is 
situated. 

"Section  23.  Penalty  for  Violation. — Every  parent  or  guardian  of 
a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall  permit  the  employment  of 
such  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  every  owner, 
superintendent,  or  overseer  of  any  place  of  labor  who  shall  employ  or 
permit  to  be  employed  therein  any  child  contrary  to  said  provisions, 
or  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  the  visitation  permitted  by  law,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Failure  to  produce  to  any  officer  or  employe 
of  the  bureau  of  labor,  or  member  or  authorized  agent  of  a  school 
board  or  governing  body  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  is 
emplyed,  on  demand,  the  certificate  and  list  required  by  law  to  be  kept, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment. 

"Section  24.  Wages  of  Minors — To  Whom  Paid. — Any  parent  or 
guardian  claiming  the'wages  of  a  minor  in  service  shall  so  notify  his 
employer,  and  if  he  fails  so  to  do,  payment  to  the  minor  of  wages  so 
earned  shall  be  valid." 
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The  interpretation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  by  the  bureau  of 
labor  is  as  follows : 

The  employment  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  any 
time  in  any  factor>%  workshop  or  about  any  mine  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  employment  certificates  issued  by  school  superintendents  to  such 
children  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  officers  of  this  department. 

Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  establishments,  or  in  the  service  of  any  tel^^ph, 
telephone  or  messenger  service  company,  except  during  the  vacation 
of  the  public  schools.  Children  over  fourteen  but  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  may  be  employed  at  any  occupation,  provided  such  employment 
is  not  dangerous  to  life,  health  or  morals.  The  department  has  con- 
strued this  provision  lo  mean  that  such  child  must  not  be  employed 
at  or  in  the  operation  of  any  machinery  such  as  saws,  shapers,  jointers 
and  other  high-speed  machinery,  in  woodworking  establishments,  print- 
ing or  embossing  presses,  and  similarly  dangerous  machinery.  A  child 
of  such  age,  however,  may  be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments 
as  a  helper  to  any  person  operating  machinery.  The  factory  inspector 
finding  such  children  employed  in  places  where  there  is  danger  to  the 
life,  health  or  morals  of  the  child,  will  take  the  employment  permit 
and  order  the  discharge  of  the  child.  No  child  must  be  employed  before 
six  o'cloclc  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  in  the  evening. 

This  provision  excludes  all  night  work  for  children,  and  any  child 
found  employed  at  night  will  be  ordered  discharged  and  the  permit 
revoked.  Provisions  having  been  made  that  children  may  be  employed 
until  ID  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  Saturdays  and  for  ten  days  prior 
to  Christmas,  but  the  employment  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  child 
will  not  work  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Employers  of  children  at  all  times  must  keep  on  file  the  employment 
certificate  required  by  law.  This  does  not  exclude  the  time  of  vacation 
of  the  schools.  The  permit  must  be  kept  on  file  at  all  times.  Employ- 
ment permits  issued  by  school  superintendents,  or  their  delegates, 
must  be  on  forms  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  and  no  other  form  or  private  letter  will  be  recognized  as  such 
by  this  department. 

From  the  records  on  file  in  the  labor  bureau,  it  is  seen  that  school 
superintendents  frequently  grant  employment  certificates  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  department  that 
such  officials  take  their  authority  for  this  from  the  educational  acts, 
which  provide  that  the  superintendent,  for  certain  reasons,  may  excuse 
a  child  from  school  attendance,  but  this  does  not  carry  the  permission 
that  the  child  may  work  on  such  school  excuse. 

Children  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  schod 
attendance  during  the  school  year  are  entitled  to  an  employment 
permit,  which  is  good  during  the  titne  of  vacation.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice  with  the  superintendent,  whether  he  shall  issue  this  certificate 
or  not.  Children  employed  during  vacation  at  iome  outdoor,  work,  so 
long  as  such  occupation  is  not  in  a  factory,  workshop,  about  a  mine, 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  the  service  of  a  telegraph,  telephone 
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or  public  messenger  company,  are  not  required  to  have  an  employment 
permit  for  such  work  and  time;  and  it  is  wrong  and  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  that  children  during  vacation  have  been  prohibited 
from  picking,  berries,  it  being  held  that  first  they  must  secure  an  em- 
ployment permit. 

The  child  labor  law  provides  as  a  condition  to  the  granting  of  an 
employment  certificate  to  any  child  during  the  time  of  the  session  of 
the  sdiools,  that  an  investigation  be  had  as  to  whether  the  child's 
labor  be  necessary  for  his  own  support  or  that  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belongs.  This  provision  is  a  bone  of  contention  with  the  labor 
bureau,  for  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  school  districts  where  this  provision 
is  carefully  carried  out,  are  in  the  minority. 

Employment  permits  have  been  given  J)y  some  school  officers  for 
very  frivolous  reasons,  the  department  being  in  possession  of  a  collec- 
tion of  statements  to  the  eflfect  that  the  child  did  not  want  to  go  to 
school;  or  that  the  parents  could  not  make  him  go  to  school,  have 
been  given  as  reasons.  Or  it  has  been  stated  that  the  child  was  too 
troublesome  in  school,  or  that  he  was  lazy  and  could  not  get  along 
with  the  teacher.  Certificates  have  been  issued  where  the  officer  states 
as  his  belief  that  the  parents  could  well  afford  to  send  the  child  to 
school ;  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  was  not  entitled  to  such  permit, 
yet  for  convenience  he  himself  issued  the  permit.  Other  school 
superintendents  have  stated  that  they  never  have  given  any  attention 
to  the  law;  that  they  have  beqn  aware  that  some  of  the  children 
of  their  districts  were  at  work,  but  that  it  was  their  opinion  that 
public  sentiment  in  their  locality  was  against  enforcement  of  such 
laws.  Employment  permits  have  been  issued  to  children  because  their 
health  was  too  poor  to  go  to  school.  Here  indeed  is  a  very  poor 
excuse  offered.  The  health  of  a  child  being  too  poor  to  attend  a  well- 
ventilated  school  room  for  five  hours  during  five  days  of  the  week,  but 
his  health  was  not  considered  too  poor  to  toil  in  an  overcrowded  depart- 
ment store  or  a  noisy  factory  for  ten  hours  of  the  six  days  of  the  week. 

What  we  need  in  our  state  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  intentions 
of  the  child-labor  law:  more  uniformity  in  its  enforcement  and  a 
better  co-operation  of  the  different  official  bodies  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  act. 

As  far  as  the  records,  on  file  in  our  department,  permit  us  to  draw 
conclusions,  it  is  observed  that  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
children  took  up  an  occupation  that  was  leading  in  an  upward  direction, 
or  an  apprenticeship  to  a  useful  trade.  In  most  instances  the  primary 
object  has  been  to  earn  a  few  dollars.  It  was  more  like  looking  for  an 
immediate  return  from  the  labor  of  the  child  than  laying  the  foundation 
for  later  usefulness.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  why  the  child  received 
an  employment  permit  are  quite  pathetic:  they  tell  a  story  of  early 
troubles  and  mishaps  in  the  life  of  the  child.  One  happy  exception 
may  be  noted  from  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  There  a  boy  not  )ret  sixteen 
years  of  age  held  the  position  of  clerk  in  a  railroad  office  and  getting 
a  salary  for  which  many  a  person  of  mature  age  might  have  envied 
the  youngster. 
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An  eflFective  child-labor  law  should  go  further  than  does  the  Min- 
nesota law.  Superintendents  of  schools  should  report  to  the  bureau 
of  labor  at  certain  periods  the  names  of  all  children  permitted  by  them 
to  work,  as  well  as  the  place  and  name  of  the  employer.  This  implies 
that  no  permit  should  be  given  to  any  child  if  he  fails  to  show  that  he 
may  have  a  place  to  work  after  securing  the  permit.  Employers  of 
children  should  be  required  to  have  all  child-labor  permits  first  recorded 
and  countersigned  by  the  bureau  of  labor  or  the  factory  inspector.  A 
child  leaving  the  service  of  an  employer  should  have  his  certificate 
returned  to  him  and  due  record  of  such  changes  in  employment  should 
be  required  to  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or 
the  factory  inspector.  Under  such  conditions  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinual record  of  the  child,  irom  the  time  he  leaves  school  until  he 
attains  the  age  which  frees  him  from  further  control. 

That  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the  emplo)mient  of  children 
appears  to  the  department  from  the  following  fact:  From  a  depart- 
ment store  is  shown  an  average  of  13  children  employed  during  the 
year.  The  department  had  this  place  checked  up  three  times  during 
the  year,  each  time  taking  a  complete  record  of  all  children  employed 
there.  It  was  found  that  during  the  nine  months  covered  by  this 
period  39  children  had  been  employed,  but  just  as  fast  as  one  child  left 
or  was  discharged  another  child  took  his  place.  This  also  goes  to  show 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  in  some  localities  parents  may  secure 
employment  permits  for  their  children. 

The  question  is  appropriate:  What  can  be  done  to  secure  better 
results  and  furnish  the  means  of  showing  without  any  doubt  the  true 
extent  of  child  labor  in  the  state  ?  This  is  a  fit  subject  for  consideration 
by  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  education 
of  our  children. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  For  reasons  which  I  shall 
presently  assign,  I  would  ask  the  Association  to  permit  the  chairman 
of  Pennsylvania  to  prepare  his  report  and  hand  it  in  a  little  while  to  the 
secretary  for  publication.  These  are  the  reasons  for  this  request :  On 
the  day  before  I  came  away  from  Harrisburg  my  material  all  went 
to  the  publisher.  To  attend  this  convention  I  left  home  twelve  days 
earlier  than  anticipated,  through  an  invitation  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Commission  to  join  them  on  their  great  intinerary  to  their  con- 
vention held  at  Deadwood,  South  Dakota  (from  there  the  route  lay 
through  various  cities,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  to  San  Francisco, 
from  whence  the  Commission  returned  home).  For  this  reason  my 
arrival  here  was  unattended  by  my  report,  and  while  I  could  make  a 
verbal  report,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  that  the  stenographer  should 
be  put  to  the  pains  when  I  have  all  the  materials  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  carefully  prepared  statement  to  this  Association 
for  publication.     I  will,  therefore,  pass  the  matter  by  saying  to  the 
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gentlemen  present  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  during  1905  has  had 
a  very  prosperous  year. 

We  have  a,  perfect  census  of  our  g^eat  industries,  iron,  tin  plate,  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal,  and  we  have  taken,  so  far  as  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  concerned  (where  there  has  been  more  or  less  dissension 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages),  a  perfect  textile  tabulation,  in  which  we  show 
those  things  we  believe  appertain  to  a  statistical  report.  We  show 
what  the  men  employed  do ;  we  show  what  wages  they  receive  under 
certain  conditions;  the  report  will  show  a  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
several  industries  of  the  various  classes  of  labor  as  high  as  paid  else- 
where in  this  country.  Our  rate  of  living  is  not  treated  so  fully  that 
I  can  say  an)rthing  about  that,  but  the  average  of  our  house  rents  will 
be  found  to  be  reasonable  and  fair. 

In  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  districts  there  is  being  worked  out 
now,  I  think,  a  solution  of  the  question,  the  practical  question,  as  to 
what  men  shall  receive  as  a  just  reward  for  a  fair  and  honest  day's 
work.  In  the  great  bituminous  fields,  that  are  younger  in  their  develop- 
ment by  many  years  than  the  anthracite  fields,  there  has  in  the§e  times 
come  a  closer  understanding  between  employer  and  the  wage-earner 
than  in  the  anthracite,  but  that  will  come  surely  by  and  by;  so  that 
no  matter  how  much  intimation  you  may  have  had  that  a  strike  is 
imminent  within  a  few  months  in  the  bituminous  fields,  ^and  though 
there  may  be  sounds  of  coming  storm  and  threatenings,  the  employee 
and  the  employer  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  representative  men  of  labor  in  that  great  industry,  will  come  to  a 
complete  understanding,  because  there  is  a  tendncy  on  the  one  hand  to 
give  and  a  willingness  on  the  other  hand  to  take. 

In  our  anthracite  fields,  that  are,  as  I  say,  older,  there  is  not  yet  that 
adjustableness  that  is  manifest  in  the  bituminous  parts  of  our  state. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  require  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  that  he  make  observations  upon  certain  passing  conditions. 
On  this  head  I  would  say  my  impression  is  there  is  a  little  too  much 
rigidity  on  both  sides  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  eflfect 
all  at  once  a  smooth  rubbing  of  noses.  Friction  will  yet  be  removed 
when  long  standing  customs  yield  to  a  better  understanding  of  motives. 
This  rigidity  is  due  and  comes,  I  think,  from  a  conclusion  of  the  an- 
thracite employer  that  he  is  supporting  a  vast  mass  of  mixed  peoples 
who  don't  know  as  much  as  they  ought  to  know  about  American 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anthracite  labor  organizaticHis  in 
Pennsylvania  have  discovered  that  they  are  a  real  force  and  power, 
which  is  a  proper  condition,  .^ny  man  who  philosophizes  or  observes 
these  matters,  must  realize  that  if  the  men  are  to  stand  royally  relying 
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on  themselves  in  their  several  vocations,  every  man  must  first  discover 
his  condition,  measure  his  capabilities,  and  realize  his  possibilities. 
Understanding  these  things,  he  is  not  far  from  determining  quite  cor- 
rectly what  are  his  interests  in  the  premises. 

These  are  questions  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  settle  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  our  reports  in, the  abstract,  it  is  hoped,  will  show 
that  they  are  only  to  be  settled  by  the  cold  truth  that  is  locked  up  in 
facts  and  figures. 

When  Carroll  D.  Wright,  chairman  of  this  Association,  was  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  his  board  of  arbi- 
tration went  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  such  data  as  it  had  from 
organized  labor  and  the  laborer's  stand  point.  It  was  not  then  mine 
to  make  the  confession,  but  it  is  a  fact,  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
Pennsylvania  had  to  state  that  it  was  absolutely  naked  as  to  any  facts 
or  any  figures  from  the  organizations  that  exist  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions.  This  was,  of  course,  regretable.  When  we  have  the 
facts  and  figures  from  their  side  of  the  case  we  can  establish  whatever 
difference  there  is  in  the  facts  and  figures  of  both  sides  of  the  case. 
This  difference  has  been  the  real  point  of  friction.  The  bureau  of 
statistics  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  part  of  its  possi- 
bilities and  responsibilities  is  to  reduce  the  point,  the  frictional  point 
of  that  difference,  and  when  it  is  done,  and  a  call  by  an  arbitration 
board  is  made  for  the  data,  the  employers  will  have  theirs  (as  they 
did  before)  and  the  laborers  will  have  more  than  only  assertions  to 
present  with  their  appeal. 

President  Wheeler  has  said  "'statistics  represent  indeed  a  record  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  earth."  l^igging  as  we  do  in  the  bowels  of 
Pennsylvania  hills,  piling  up  billions  of  tons  of  mineral  wealth  upon 
wharfs  and  in  our  banks,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  part  of  the  earth 
after  a  little  while,  possibly  a  thousand  years,  will  be  nothing  but  a 
great  hole  in  the  ground.  Even  while  this  is  going  on  we  utilize  and 
set  down  our  resources,  and  our  statistics  are  a  record  of  man's  plun- 
dering mother  earth.  The  report  will  show  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  faithful  account  of  conditions  as  we  find  them. 

Then  we  bring  up  new  utilities:  When  men  go  down  upon  the 
bottom  of  our  rivers  with  improved  machinery  and  pump  up  thousands 
of  tons  of  sand,  mixed  with  fragmentary  coal  and  separate  them  as 
you  would  by  magic,  and  produce  a  great  market  for  that  particular 
waste  product,  the  state  of  Pennsl>'vania*  is  demonstrating,  and  her 
report  will  show  it,  that  she  is  working  over  and  using  again  things 
that  were  abandoned  forty  years  ago.  Out  here  in  this  great  West, 
where  everything  surprises  me,  one  thing  in  particular  has  opened  my 
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mind  to  a  realization  of  the  greatness  of  these  states  with  their  diversi- 
fied industries,  to  the  greatness  of  the  American  Republic,  and  that 
is  your  ambitious  energies.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  though  the 
report  of  old  Pennsylvania  preserves  what  we  are  doing  at  the  age 
of  two  hundred  years,  it  cannot  expose  such  amazing  summaries  as  a 
record  of  the  marvelous  youthful  enterprises  Washington,  Oi^on, 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  contain. 

So,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  I  hope  the  report  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  will  deserve  your  approval  as  a  simple  resume  of  what 
we  are  doing,  and  maintain  her  claim  to  industrial  greatness. 

WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Hubbard  (Washingtoa^l :  As  I  am  new  in  the  oflfice  of  com- 
missioner, having  served  but  five  months  in  that  capacity,  also  having 
heard  the  remark  that  **new  men  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  and 
coming  here  to  observe  and  learn  and  not  to  talk,  I  had  fully  decided 
to  do  so;  but  coming  as  a  representative  from  the  most  extreme  north- 
western state  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  one  of  the  newest  and  perhaps 
the  least  known  about  of  any  state,  may  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  me 
to  trespass  on  your  valuable  time.  Having  been  raised  in  New 
England,  and  living  in  the  older  Eastern  states,  I  realize  that  the 
far  off  state  of  Washington  is  considered  as  the  jtunping-oflf  place,  for 
one  cannot  get  farther  west  by  land  in  the  state.  Allow  me  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  least  because  it  is  last. 

The  great  state  of  Washington  being  nearly  twice  the  size  of  all  of 
the  New  England  states  combined,  with  about  875,000  population,  and 
divided  into  thirty-seven  counties,  having  a  very  large  area  of  valuable 
timber  and  abundance  of  coal;  with  the  best  harbors  in  the  world, 
Puget  Sound  being  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  body  of  salt  water, 
extending  inland  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  with  its  many 
sheltered  bays  and  beautiful  wooded  islands,  being  noted  for  its  deep- 
water  harbors,  and  its  two  mountain  ranges  with  various  peaks  of 
perpetual  ice  and  snow  rearing  their  heads  in  grandeur  to  the  sky; 
Mount  Tacoma  the  highest  and  grandest  mountain  in  the  United 
States,  being  14,519  feet  above  sea  level.  Washington  has  been  rightly 
named  the  Evergreen  State,  as  its  forests  and  g^ass  on  the  west  of 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  are  green  the  year  through ;  the  climate 
mild  and  moist;  while  two-thirds  of  the  state  which  lies  east  of  the 
mountain  range  is  rich  in  agricultural  lands,  producing  the  highest 
average  yield  of  wheat  and  grain  per  acre  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
It  is  also  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  state;  so  with  its  un- 
limited resources  yet  practically  untouched,  the  state  of  Washington, 
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the  Puget  Soiind  country,  the  gate -way  of  the  Northwest  to  Alaska 
and  the  Orient,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  has  a  bright  and  wonderful 
future. 

There  are  nearly  50,000  men  employed  in  logging  camps  and  mills 
in  the  state,  and  as  many  more  working  in  woodworking  factories. 

While  the  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics  in  the  state  of  Washington 
is  young  as  compared  with  Eastern  states,  having  been  established 
about  nine  years,  it  will  be  found  to  be  second  to  none  in  good  labor 
laws  and  labor  organizations;  we  have  the  factory-inspection  law, 
which  went  into  effect  June  8th  of  this  year,  it  being  attached  to  the 
duties  of  the  labor  commissioner  to  enforce  and  carry  out.  There  are 
about  three  thousand  places,  including  factories,  mills,  and  work-shops, 
to  be  inspected.  I  have  four  deputy  inspectors  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Each  manufactory  is  required  to  pay  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  annually  for  inspection;  the  public  funds  of  this  new  and 
rapidly  growing  state  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  factory  inspection, 
there  being  so  many  public  improvements  required.  The  manu- 
facturers, however,  feeling  the  need  of  such  a  law,  were  instrumental 
in  having  the  inspection  law  established  by  the  last  legislature,  making 
it  compulsory  on  every  manufacturer  to  pay  for  it,  thus  avoiding  litiga- 
tion arising  from  a  large  number  of  accidents  to  their  employees.  The 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  being  appropriated  to  the  com- 
missioner's office  from  this  fund,  to  carry  on  the  inspection.  While 
a  new  law  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  establish,  it  is  working  well  and 
giving  universal  satisfaction  and  meeting  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  approval  of  the  employees. 

The  commissioner's  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  other  states,  which 
vary  somewhat,  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  different  states.  We 
have  a  coal-mine  inspector  who  looks  after  the  inspection  of  mines 
and  mining  machinery,  who,  together  with  the  commissioner,  con* 
stitutes  the  bureau  of  labor,  and  are  appointed  by  the  governor  every 
four  years.  The  commissioner  has  also  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  law 
on  public  works,  the  child  labor  law,  the  ten-hour  law  for  females  and 
street  car  employees;  the  inspection  of  bakeries;  also  the  adjustment 
of  differences  that  arise  between  the  employer  and  employee,  and  to 
enforce  all  labor  laws  in  the  statutes : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  children,  minors,  and  women,  all  laws 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives,  and  limbs  of  operators 
in  workshops,  factories,  mills  and  mines,  on  railroads,  and  other 
places,  and  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working-classes. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  bureau  to 
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collect,  assort,  arrange  and  present  biennial  reports  to  the  legislature, 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  January,  statistical  details  relating  to 
all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state;  to  the  subjects  of  corporations, 
strikes,  or  other  labor  difficulties;  to  trade-unions  and  other  labor 
organizations  and  their  effect  upon  labor  and  capital ;  and  to  such  other 
matters  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
moral,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  respective  industries  of  the  state,  as  the 
bureau  may  be  able  to  gather.  In  its  biennial  report  the  bureau  shall 
also  give  account  of  all  proceedings  of  its  officers  and  employees  which 
have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any 
other  acts  herein  referred  to,  including  a  statement  of  all  violations  of 
law  which  have  been  observed,  and  the  proceedings  under  the  same, 
and  shall  join  with  such  accounts  and  such  remarks,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  the  commissioner  may  deem  necessary.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator,  or  manager  of  every  factory, 
workshop,  mill,  mine,  or  other  establishment  where  labor  is  employed, 
to  make  to  the  bureau,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau,  such 
reports  and  returns  as  the  said  bureau  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  such  labor  statistics  as  are  authorized  by  this  chapter,  and 
the  owner  or  business  manager  shall  make  such  reports  and  returns 
within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  In  the  reports  of  said 
bureau  no  use  shall  be  made  of  the  names  of  individuals,  firms,  or 
corporations  supplying  the  information  called  for  by  this  section,  such 
information  being  deemed  confidential,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  personal  aflfairs,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  said 
bureau  violating  this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  labor  commissioner,  upon  application  of 
any  employer  or  employees  having  differences,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  visit  the  location  of  such  difference?  and  to  make  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  cause  thereof,  and  to  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if 
anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  both  to  adjust  said 
dispute;  and  should  said  parties  then  still  fail  to  agree  to  a  settlement 
through  said  commissioner,  the  said  commissioner  shall  endeavor  to 
have  said  parties  consent  in  writing  to  submit  their  differences  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  to  be  chosen  from  citizens  of  the  state  as  follows : 
Said  employer  shall  appoint  one,  and  said  employees,  acting  through  a 
majority,  one,  and  these  two  shall  select  a  third;  these  three  to 
constitute  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  findings  of  said  board  of 
arbitration  to  be  final.     The  proceedings  of  said  board  of  arbitration 
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shall  be  held  before  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall  act  as 
moderator  or  chairman,  without  the  privil^e  of  voting,  and  who  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths 
to  the  members  of  said  board,  and  any  witness  said  board  may  deem 
necessary  to  summon. 

Mr.  Stafford,  (Chairman)  :  This  concludes  the  report  of  states. 
The  next  order  of  business  ? 

Mr.  W.  L.  a.  Johnson,  (Secretary)  :  The  next  in  order  will  be  a 
discussion  of  any  of  the  topics  that  were  before  the  meeting  at  our  last 
session — discussing  any  of  the  details  of  various  problems  which  were 
discussed  or  brought  before  the  convention  at  yesterday's  or  any  of 
the  previous  meetings.  That  is  about  all  of  the  current  business  that 
we  have  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stafford,  (Chairman)  :  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  pos- 
sibly Dr.  Neill  prevailed  upon  me  to  take  this  chair  in  order  to  keep 
me  off  the  floor,  and  we  shall  know  a  little  later  whether  he  has  been 
entirely  successful.  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention,  and  while  it  does  not  come  directly  in  line,  I  feel  that 
it  should  be  brought  out  here. 

About  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  I  was  impressed  with  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  life  insurance  carried  by  some  of  the  railroad 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  desiring  to  get  complete  data,  I 
opened  correspondence  with  several  of  the  national  grand  officers. 
That  necessarily  turned  our  attention  to  the  local  bodies  and  to  organi- 
zations along  similar  lines  to  the  railroad  organizations  that  carry  life 
insurance,  although  in  smaller  amounts;  and  the  result  is  that  so  far 
as  California  is  concerned,  during  the  past  eight  months  we  have  been 
able  to  acquire  positive  and  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  life  in- 
surance, sick  and  accident  and  funeral  benefits,  strike  benefits,  out-of- 
work  benefits,  loss-of-tools  benefits,  ajffecting  a  body  of  83,000  men  in 
the  state  of  California. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  that  over  25,000  of  that  83,000  carry  positive 
life  insurance ;  some  (5o,ooo  of  them  carry  sick  benefits.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  a  complete  record,  but  it  is  complete  and  perfect  so  far  as  it 
goes.  By  getting  data  from  national  headquarters  and  closely 
scrutinizing  local  membership,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  very 
correct  figures.  I  was  able  to  uncover  $17,000,000  of  life  insurance  in 
the  state  of  California,  nearly  all  in  national  organizations,  averaging 
$250  a  head  for  the  membership. 

Last  Monday  (labor  day)  I  was  requested  by  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council  to  address  their  public  meeting.    I  chose  this  subject 
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and  was  astonished  to  find  two  things :  their  total  lack  of  knowledge 
of  their  own  business  and  their  astonishment  at  the  aggregate  of  their 
own  figures.  Now  a  research  into  the  national  constitutions  of  some — 
I  forget  how  many  organizations,  there  are  about  eighty  national 
organizations — a  close  study  of  their  constitutions  shows  many  in- 
teresting things.  You  will  find  that  the  men  who  have  most  at  stake, 
who  show  the  highest  skill  and  who  get  the  largest  wages,  have  the 
most  conservatism  in  their  constitutional  law.  You  will  find  also  that 
the  organization  that  is  readiest  from  its  inception  to  provide  strike 
funds,  is  apt  to  provide  no  other  funds;  and  we  surely  learn  this 
lesson:  that  organizations  that  do  arrange  for  financial  protection  of 
their  members,  learn  promptly  that  it  is  well  to  have  some  reserve, 
and  many  of  them  put  $10,000  or  $20,000  annually  into  a  reserve  fund, 
and  some  of  them  have  today  half  a  million  dollars  in  reserve. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  of  this  character  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole,  would  work  for  good,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  startling  revelation  to  all  tax-payers  who  at  times 
have  felt  that  their  business  was  injured  by  the  unions  and  that  look 
upon  the  labor  union  as  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  if  they  learn  that 
millions  in  the  nation  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  own  state  are 
paid  out  by  the  labor  organizations  for  a  purpose  that  previously 
either  came  directly  from  the  tax-payers,  through  his  local  government 
organization,  or  resulted  in  a  load  of  bad  debts  and  intense  suffering.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  I 
believes  that  these  are  figures  that  are  just  as  well  worthy  of  accumula- 
tion by  the  several  bureaus  as  any  of  the  matter  we  have  taken  up, 
»and  I  would  like  to  hear  views  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Chas.  p.  Neill:  I  think  the  federal  bureau  has,  to  a  partial 
extent,  gone  into  that  same  matter.  We  are  having  prepared  a  study 
of  the  benefit  features  of  the  labor  unions  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  our  intention,  as  soon  as  that  is  published,  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  a  study  made  in  this  country. 

I  agree  very  thoroughly,  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  could  bring  out,  and  I  think,  furthermore,  that  every 
presentation  that  can  be  made  which  goes  to  show  for  the  conservative 
and  the  other  than  the  strike  side  of  labor  organizations,  ought  to  be 
made.  They  have  another  side,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  their  most 
important  sides,  and  yet  the  general  public  hears  of  them  only  through 
strikes,  and  the  more  inconvenient  a  strike  is  the  more  bitter  it  is,  and 
perhaps  the  more  indefensible  it  is,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  hear 
about  it,  so  that  perhaps  the  weakest  side  of  the  organization  is  the 
side  most  often  brought  before  the  public.    T  don't  know  any  better 
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educational  work  that  can  be  done  than  to  bring  out  that  better, 
stronger  side  of  these  organizations  and  to  make  the  public  realize  the 
immense  benefits  that  are  coming  from  the  organizations  in  a  way  they 
never  hear  of. 

Mr.  W.  L.  a.  Johnson:  Referring  to  the  subject  just  introduced 
by  our  worthy  chairman,  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  the  labor  organizations  that  can  be 
investigated,  and  for  the  very  various  reasons  that  have  been  stated  I 
believe  that  it  will  allay  in  the  public  mind  some  of  the  prejudices 
that  have  arisen  with  regard  to  organized  labor.  A  great  mass  of 
people  have  come  to  look  upon  organized  labor  as  a  sort  of  striking 
machine,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  become  fonnidable  through 
power  of  numbers.  But  if,  upon  investigation,  it  is  found  that  they 
pay  out  millions  of  dollars  throughout  the  nation  for  sick  benefits  and 
death  benefits,  and  that  they  take  up  the  fraternal  feature  and  the 
educational  feature  among  their  members  and  encourage  that,  it  points 
out  that  they  are  not,  as  a  great  many  have  supposed  and  claimed, 
altogether  vicious,  but  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  a  great  educational 
factor  in  a  way,  and  performing  a  work  that  perhaps  cannot  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

The  masses  of  labor  need  education ;  they  need  to  know  and  under- 
stand their  relations  with  employers,  with  capital,  with  the  public ;  they 
need  to  know  those  things,  and  any  sort  of  movement  that  leads  to  a 
better  understanding  will  certainly  lead  to  improvement.  It  will  lead 
to  a  higher  state  of  civilization  among  a  class  of  people  that  cannot 
hope  to  secure  that  higher  state  of  civilization  in  any  other  way  than 
through  self-education  and  self-improvement  by  studying  the  statistical 
conditions  of  their  own  class  and  their  class  relations  as  wage-earners. 
The  mass  of  wage-earners  who  work  for  their  daily  bread  haven't 
much  time  for  a  lengthy  study  of  economics  or  for  any  sort  of  college 
work  or  university  work,  and,  as  you  know,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them  who  are  short  on  the  study  of  the  current  topics  of  the  day 
through  their  newspapers.  What  better  way,  then,  can  we  reacli  them, 
than  by  investigating  those  things  that  will  lead  to  a  new  hope  and 
new  courage  and  the  direction  of  a  new  effort  along  the  higher  lines 
of  life  and  of  a  higher  civilization? 

In  our  state  we  have  made  that  a  matter  of  investigation  in  our 
work,  the  investigation  of  labor  organizations  with  regard  to  benefits, 
insurance,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  We  have  also  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  accidents  and  hazzards  of  employment  and  asked  for 
expressions  as  to  legislation  that  might  improve  conditions ;  asked  for 
expressions  on  various  matters  that  would  give  them  an  opening  and 
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opportunity  to  be  heard  through  our  report,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
valuable  line  of  investigation  in  the  matter  of  the  wage-earner  question. 
Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  (University  of  California)  :  This  is 
a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  which  I  have  no  special  knowledge.  But 
I  have  the  desire  of  a  consumer  of  statistics  interested  in  the  labor 
problem,  to  get  hold  of  as  full  and  accurate  information  as  can  be  had 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  desirability  of  having  information  of  this  kind 
is  so  clear  as  hardly  to  require  reiteration. 

The  point  has  been  made  by  several  gentlemen  very  clearly  that  the 
general  character  of  the  trade-union  is  frequently  misconstrued.  It  is 
thought  of  by  a  great  many  American  citizens  as  not  only  essentially, 
but  solely,  a  fighting  body.  All  of  us  who  know  what  the  trade-union 
really  is,  understand  that  fighting  is  not  its  main  activity.  No  better 
service  for  the  trade-union  can  be  performed  than  the  collecting  and 
disseminating  of  information  regarding  this  increasingly  important 
feature  of  its  work. 

Mr.  VV.  R.  Williams:  Isn't  it  the  condition  that  we  have  in  this 
country  that  forces  a  man  to  be  working  for  $12  or  $15  a  week,  as  our 
brother  said,  and  his  wife  before  she  is  married  for  $10,  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  earn  the  living?  If  the  corporation  and  capi- 
talist of  to-day  paid  the  salaries  that  they  ought  to,  to  the  men,  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  for  the  family  to  go  out  to  work.  Intsead  of 
the  girls  staying  at  home  now  and  learning  house  work  and  house- 
keeping and  getting  an  education,  she  is  forced  to  go  into  the  stores 
and  factories  and  mills  to  help  support  the  family. 

Mr.  Stafford  (Chairman)  :  Do  you  think  the  employer  is  respon- 
sible for  the  low  wages  ? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  the  employer  is  responsible  for  hiring  a 
man  or  a  woman  for  $6  a  week ;  they  are  responsible  for  that.  If  they 
are  not  worth  more  than  that  they  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  work. 
We  find  men  working  for  $9  and  $10  a  week.  How  are  they  going  to 
support  families.  Bring  it  right  down  where  it  belongs.  It  is  the 
greed  of  capital  that  forces  the  labor  union  into  these  strikes  and  forces 
a  woman  into  the  work.  A  man  who  has  a  family  of  four  or  five  and 
works  for  $8  or  $10  a  week  can't  support  them  and  the  woman  has  to 
help.  And  they  cannot  do  it  in  the  house ;  they  do  it  taking  in  sewing 
and  washing,  and  we  have  in  our  department  stores  women 
getting  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  week ;  and  sometimes  if  they  get  the  $3.50 
a  week,  that  doesn't  pay  for  their  board  hardly,  let  alone  their  clothes. 
Mr.  Stafford  (Chairman)  :  In  department  stores  in  San  Francisco, 
the  wages  are  regulated  by  girls  who  can  board  at  home  with  their 
fathers  and  simply  want  money  for  clothes  and  pin  money. 
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Mr.  Williams  :  Isn't  the  employer  responsible  for  that?  Why  does 
he  take  that  kind  of  people? 

Mr.  Wiu-iams:  1  am  trying  to  meet  the  point  that  you  take.  A 
girl  will  go  into  a  store,  and  whether  she  needs  the  job  or  doesn't  the 
proprietor  will  pick  out  the  best-looking  one.  You  take  the  poor  girl, 
that  isn't  able  to  keep  herself  dressed  just  right,  to  go  behind  the 
counter,  and  he  will  pick  out  the  best-dressed  one.  In  our  town  the 
majority  of  the  girls  that  clerk  in  the  stores  in  the  state  of  Minnesota 
are  girls  that  need  the  work  and  they  need  it  because  their  parents 
don't  get  wages  enough  to  support  them  at  home;  and  I  think  that 
condition  prevails  in  every  large  city  in  the  Union,  too.  I  would  like 
to  find  any  one  that  can  show  me  the  figures  on  it. 

Mr.  David  Ross  :  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  business  is  before 
the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Stafford  (Chairman)  :  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  gen- 
eral statistics  regarding  life  insurance,  sick  and  accident  benefits,  etc., 
on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  David  Ross:  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  commissioners  were 
discussing  the  servant-girl  question  and  department  clerks  and  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  and  thought  I  was  a  little  lost  oa  the  subject. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Greek  Theater,  at 
II  A.  M. 

Greek  Theater,  University  of  California. 

President  Ben ja^iin  Ide  Wheeler  :  We  have  with  us  to-day  the 
representatives  of  the  work  of  accumulating  statistics  regarding  labor. 
This  organization  has  not  yet  fully  digested  the  results  of  your  work 
in  creating  the  big  "C"  and  building  paths  on  the  university  grounds, 
but  it  will  rapidly  become  interested  therein  from  this  time  on.  I  intro- 
duce you  to  them  as  a  labor  organization,  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
labor  unions  in  the  country.  I  introduce  them  to  you  as  a  body  of  men 
now  engaged  in  the  most  important  social  work  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country.  They  are  trying  to  find  out  facts  regarding  the  relations 
of  what  sometimes  seem  to  be  two  hostile  camps  in  the  midst  of  our 
national  life.  In  any  case  the  work  they  are  undertaking  is  of  first 
rate  importance  for  you  and  for  me  and  for  all  of  us. 

The  first  man-  to  speak  to-day  is  the  successor  of  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
whose  name  every  good  American  citizen  knows.  He  is  just  entering 
upon  the  succession  to  him  in  the  office  of  commissioner  at  Washing- 
ton. I  introduce  to  you  the  United  States  commissioner,  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Neill. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill  :  Mr,  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  University:    Personally  I  feel  very  much  at  home  to-day  in  this- 
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gathering,  for  I  have  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been  engaged 
in  University  work  as  student  or  as  teacher ;  and  I  feel  also  that  this 
association,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  this  morning,  is  one 
that  has  a  peculiar  place  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  Someone  has 
defined  a  university  as  a  body  of  investigators  teaching,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation that  comes  to  see  you  to-day  represents  in  a  very  true  and  in 
a  very  special  sense  a  body  of  investigators.  We  are  trying  to  inves- 
tigate certain  phases  of  social  conditions,  and  the  work  that  this  Asso- 
ciation does  is  work  that  is  very  valuable  for  university  study. 

I  have  in  my  own  experience,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 
been  impressed  daily  with  the  close  relation  of  our  work  to  the  uni- 
versity work.  The  university  men  are  graduated  steadily  into  our 
work,  and  we  are  graduated  steadily  into  their  work.  Washington  has 
almost  become  a  university  center,  and  in  the  particular  lines  of  social 
work  and  statistical  work,  the  imiversities  of  the  cQuntry  are  not  only 
])eing  represented  but  are  beginning  to  dominate  that  field  of  work.  It  is 
also  a  characteristic  of  the  last  two  or  three  federal  administrations, 
that  in  their  most  pressing  problems,  when  they  found  themselves 
confronting  new  conditions  and  complex  social  problems,  they  have 
turned  to  the  universities  for  expert  help.  Lx)ok  over  the  list  of  the 
list  of  men  who  have  done  the  most  important  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  new  possessions,  and  you  will  repeatedly  find  the  names,  not 
only  of  university  students  but  of  university  teachers ;  and  every  exper- 
iment that  they  have  made  with  university  men  has  impelled  them, 
wheq  they  were  confronted  with  other  needs,  to  turn  again  to  the 
universities  for  men  to  do  the  work. 

You  have  here  in  California  in  your  labor  bureau,  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  what  I  am  saying.  It  represents,  in  the  first  place, 
a  commissioner  trained  in  that  big  university  of  the  world,  who  brings 
to  the  work  an  experience  and  training  that  perhaps  no  other  line  of 
work  in  the  world  could  have  given  him,  and  he  promptly  turns  and 
joins  hands  with  .the  university  and  brings  a  university  man  in  as  his 
assistant  and  colleague. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  second  point  of  union.  The  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  representative  of  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  and  the  struggles  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
wage-earners.  In  that  sense  these  bureaus  represent  some  of  the  funda- 
mental forces  of  democracy;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  universities 
to-day,  as  they  always  have,  represent  the  centers  and  the  flower  of 
democracy.  We  might  say  that  the  factory  and  the  farm  represent 
the  foundations  of  the  best  democratic  civilization,  and  the  university 
represents  the  apex  of  that  same  democratic  civilization.    We  might  go 
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a  step  farther  even,  and  claim  another  bond  of  kinship  and  of  common 
interest.  Your  distinguished  president,  in  addressing  us  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  statistics  as  a  kind  of  cooling  bandage 
to  superheated  heads.  He  seemed  to  think  that  we  were  the  ice  car- 
riers of  civilization.  I  think  that  is  true.  But,  as  a  distinguished 
student  of  social  conditions  said  to  me  some  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  struggle,  when  conflicting  interests  and  human  passions  had 
reached  a  great  heat :  "This  is  the  time  for  men  with  warm  hearts  to 
keep  cool  heads."  Your  president  pointed  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  men 
<^"gaged  in  statistical  work  furnishing  the  ice,  but  at  the  same  time 
being  men  of  red  blood  and  of  warm  social  sympathy. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  whilst  there  is  probably  no  line  of  work  as 
coolly  mathematical  and  as  coolly  calculating  as  the  gathering  and 
tabulating  of  labor  statistics,  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  line  of  work 
which  brings  one  in  as  close  contact  with  the  Very  heart  of  life,  with 
the  very  core  of  the  problems  of  civilization  and  of  humanity,  as  this 
same  gathering  of  labor  statistics;  and  as  the  result  of  that  fact,  I 
doubt  if  you  will  find  any  body  of  men  so  thoroughly  human,  so 
deeply  and  so  keenly  sympathetic  with  the  struggles  and  the  progress 
of  democracy,  as  the  representatives  of  bureaus  of  labor. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  impressed,  year  after  year, 
with  that  other  important  and  inspiring  fact,  that  the  old  term 
"academic"  must  either  have  a  new  significance  or  cease  to  be  applied  to 
universities.  There  was  a  time  when  the  word  academic  meant  not 
only  impractical  in  the  sense  of  having  no  relation  to  what  we  con- 
sidered practical  affairs,  or  you  might  say  business  affairs,  but  it 
was  considered  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to,  or  no  sympathy  with, 
the  affairs  of  human  life.  But  to-day  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
modem  academic  centers,  and  above  all  the  modem  universities,  are 
teeming  with  interest  in  practical  affairs,  and  in  the  deeper  sense,  in 
human  affairs.  ^  I  know  of  no  place  in  which  there  is  an  interest  as 
broad,  as  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  as  intelligent  and  as 
sympathetic  with  every  phase  of  life,  and  particularly  with  those 
phases  of  life  which  are  represented  in  the  labor  movement — in  the 
great  stmggle  upward  and  onward  of  the  laboring  masses — sympathy 
and  interest  with  that  great  democratic  movement  which  has  'made 
this  country  and  this  Westem  country,  particularly,  what  it  is  to-day — 
I  know  of  no  place  in  which  that  exists  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
in  the  university  work;  and,  therefore,  the  term  academic  must  do 
one  of  two  things :  it  must  have  a  different  meaning  or  it  must  cease 
to  be  applied  as  characteristic  or  representative  of  university  life. 
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I  might  add  one  thing  further:  that  my  experience,  both  in  the 
university  life  and  in  the  closer  contact  with  actual  conditions  that 
the  work  of* the  labor  bureau  brings,  leads  me  to  think  this  condition 
of  affairs  brings  about  a  reciprocal  advantage.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  struggle  of  humanity  needs  more  than  intelligent  appreciation 
and  correct  guidance,  and  I  think  there  is  no  place  that  these  can  be 
so  well  developed  as  in  the  university  work.  The  man  who  is  im- 
mersed in  the  struggle  itself,  is  led  undoubtedly  by  his  personal 
interest;  he  fights  and  struggles  for  his  personal  interests  and  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  personal — we  might  say  his  own  selfish 
interest ;  and  those  at  very  close  range  are  very  liable  to  say  that  they 
see  in  all  this  struggle  that  distresses  society  so  much  to-day  only  a 
sordid  struggle  over  wages  and  over  profits.  But  the  student  to-day 
who  has  studied  his  history,  who  looks  back  over  those  fierce,  and 
may  be  to  us  brutal,  struggles  that  went  on  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
sees  those  same  struggles  for  other  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
realizes  that  those  were  not  temporary  struggles;  he  realizes  that  the 
one  thing  that  gives  continuity,  for  example,  to  Roman  history,  is 
that  struggle  that  went  on  year  after  year  and  century  after  century. 
The  men  who  made  the  struggle  did  not  themselves  know  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  fighting  for  a  temporary  and,  one  might 
say,  a  personal  and  selfish  advantage,  and  yet  they  were  forging, 
they  were  hammering  out,  they  were  creating,  through  that  struggle 
and  that  social  conflict,  the  institutions  that  were  to  come  down  and 
make  the  world  better  and  its  institutions  more  permanent.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  English  history.  The  one  thread  of  continuity, 
the  one  thing  that  gives  it  intelligibility,  the  one  thing  that  gives  it 
human  interest  today,  is  its  kinship  to  the  history  that  we  are  making 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  in  our  own  political  and  industrial 
struggles. 

There  are  no  people  who  can  appreciate  that  so  much  as  the 
university  body,  and  therefore  they  have  on  that  account  the  interest, 
the  deep  human  interest,  in  the  movemnets  that  they  see  going  on 
about  them.  As  they  study  those  movements  at  first  hand,  it  keeps 
them  awake  "and  alive  to  that  human  interest  without  which  all 
knowledge  is  worth  nothing.  It  keeps  them  not  only  scholars  and 
not  only  workers  in  the  university,  but  it  keeps  them  human  beings 
and  it  keeps  them  men,  and  I  say  again  that  I  know  of  no  two 
bodies  that  come  more  in  touch,  that  can  commingle  more  freely 
together  and  feel  that  they  have  common  interests  and  almost 
represent  a  common  brotherhood,  than  a  university  body,  such  as  I 
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see  before  me  today,  and  a  body  of  officials  of  labor  bureaus,  such 
as  we  have  with  us  here. 

Pr^.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler:  Are  there  any  announcements 
to  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  or  the  deans  of  colleges  or 
the  representatives  of  student  organizations?  (Pause).  If  you -don't 
make  some  announcements  I  may  take  up  a  collection  in  order  to 
have  the  service  complete. 

(President  Wheeler  introduced  Mr.  David  Ross,  Commissioner  from 
Illinois). 

Mr.  David  Ross:  I  feel  in  this  presence  to-day  very  much  like 
the  chairman  of  a  local  board  of  education,  to  whom  a  reference  had 
been  made  by  a  newly-elected  member.  It  seems  that  a  vacanacy  had 
occurred  and  an  election  was  held  and  there  was  selected  for  the 
place  a  splendid  representative  of  the  great  Celtic  fraternity,  whose 
brogue  would  pierce  a  San  Francisco  fog.  He  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  make  a  record  and  to  make  it  soon,  and  on  the  very 
first  occasion  took  the  floor  and  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  get 
up.  I  am  not  backward  in  coming  forward  in  the  great  cause  of 
education  for,  if  it  had  not  been  for  education,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  been  as  ignorant  as  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman." 

You  will  probably  appreciate  that  more  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
excluded  in  my  young  life,  not  only  from  the  beneficial  influences  of 
a  university  like  that  here  represented,  but  even  of  the  common  schools 
of  our  land,  and  having  been  deprived  of  those  advantages,  I  seem 
to  appreciate  them  more,  and  I  thank  the  Great  Cause  of  all  Good 
Things  that  the  industrial  conditions  which  deprived  me  of  those 
advantages  have  passed  away,  and  I  believe  for  all  time.  We  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  educational  institutions  of  the  coimtry 
are  open  to  the  sons  whose  fathers  represented  the  great  body  of 
wealth  producers  of  our  land,  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  know, 
from  the  report  made  by  the  labor  commissioner  of  this  state — 
information  that  was  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  men  in  charge  of 
your  work  here — ^that  the  per  cent  of  the  sons  of  men  coming  from 
(not  the  lower  walks,  if  you  please;  I  don't  want  that  distinction  to 
be  made;  I  believe  that  the  men  who  produce  the-  wealth  of  this 
country  represent  the  real  aristocracy  of  this  republic  and  that  its 
future  depends  upon  its  continuance) — ^but  that  the  sons  of  the  men 
classified  as  mechanics,  or  wage-workers,  are  represented  in  this  in- 
stitution to  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  in  the  population  of  the 
state;  and  I  congratulate  you  and  the  parents  who  have  sent  you 
here,  upon  the  improved  opportunities  of  this  present  day  and 
generation. 
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Now,  T  have  no  specific  to  suggest  as  a  cure-all  for  the  evils,  real 
and  imaginary,  under  which  we  labor.  If  I  had  a  panacea,  I  would 
raise  my  standard,  not  here,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  Grand  avenue, 
San  Francisco.  Every  person  who  has  a  hobby  is  privileged  to  ride 
it  there.  Now  we  have  here  a  class  of  pessimists;  I  suppose  they  are 
to  be  foimd  everywhere;  men  who  seem  to  have  suffered  a  most 
unfortunate  constitutional  twist  at  a  very  important  psycholc^cal 
moment  of  their  lives,  who  pretend  to  believe  that  we  are  rapidly 
going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows  in  this  country.  Now  I  do  not 
share  in  their  opinions.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  very  wide  and  a 
very  productive  field  for  the  eflForts  and  industry  of  all  men  and 
women  and  that  life's  problems  on  all  sides  confront  and  command 
the  attention  of  all.  They  have  existed  heretofore;  I  believe  they 
vAW  continue  in  some  form  in  the  future,  but  I  have  hope  enough 
and  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  making  headway  in 
the  world;  that  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  while 
they  may  not  be  all  we  would  wish  them  to  be,  present  a  decided 
improvement  on  what  they  used  to  be  and  are  much  better  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  I  believe  that  the  g^eat 
mass  of  mankind, .  ranged,  you  might  say,  in  battle  array,  have  ad- 
vanced; true,  the  line  at  times  may  have  wavered,  and  a  break  here 
and  there  occurred ;  nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  substantial  forward 
movement  all  along  the  line;  and  that  your  share  in  that  work  and 
in  that  progress  can  be  and  is  being  accelerated  by  the  preparation 
which  you  receive  at  institutions  of  this  kind.  Unlike  some  of  my 
colleagues,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  absolute  solution  for 
what  is  known  as  the  labor  question.  I  don't  think  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  if  there  were.  Just  think  of  the  great  army  of  energetic 
men  and  women  in  this  country,  who,  if  the  labor  problem  were  per- 
manently solved,  would  find  themselves,  like  Othello,  without  an 
occupation !  I  believe  that  what  we  call  the  labor  problem  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  one  form  of  our  advancing  civilization,  and  that 
all  that  we  can  affect  or  hope  for  is  a  modification  of  the  phases  of 
that  problem  as  they  present  themselves  from  time  to  time. 

If  J  were  asked  what  economic  considerations  established  wages, 
I  would  not  say  that  they  were  due  to  the  organization  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  productive  industry,  although  the  organization  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  production  comes  as  a  necessary  incident 
and  consequence  of  improved  industrial  conditions.  If  I  was  to 
hazard  a  guess  on  the  proposition  now,  I  should  say  that  the  rate  or 
law  of  wages,  considered  strictly  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is 
based  principally  on  the  wants  of  the  men  and  women  who  toil,  and 
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that  in  proportion  as  those  wants  are  simple,  wages  will  be  low;  in 
proportion  as  they  are  numerous  and  complex,  wages  will  be  high. 
Industry  under  any  form  of  government,  yields  in  the  most  civilized 
places,  only  a  small  margin  over  and  above  the  amount  needed  to 
meet  the  actual  necessities  of  life ;  therefore  I  would  say  to  the  men 
who  work,  if  you  would  increase  wages,  multiply  your  wants.  Do 
it  along  legitimate  lines — wants  representing  the  higher  and  more 
complete  development  of  the  human  race;  wants  of  such  a  character 
as  every  consideration  of  human  life  demand  should  be  fully  met  and 
gratified.  You  can  increase  those  wants  through  the  meditun  of 
educational  institutions.  Education  is  wealth.  Enlightenment  and 
production  go  hand  in  hand.  Ignorance  is  the  most  unproductive 
thing  in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  history,  where  educational  power 
has  made  the  deepest  impression  there  is  the  most  advanced  and  per- 
manent civilization — there  the  most  liberal  reward  to  labor,  and  there 
also  the  highest  standard  of  living. 

You  understand  without  my  saying  so,  the  very  intimate,  the  very 
essential  relation  existing  between  the  education  of  the  brain  and  the 
hand,  and  the  productive  forces  engaged  in  the  industry  of  our 
country. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  with  any  extended 
economic  discussion.  I  want  to  thank  you;  I  want  to  thank  your 
professors  to  whose  kindness  we  are  under  so  many  obligations,,  and 
the  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  state  of  California,  Mr.  Stafford, 
for  the  very  interesting  and  profitable  manner  in  which  he  has  enter- 
tained us  during  our  stay  here.  It's  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  great  natural  advantages  you  enjoy  here.  Nature  at  the  moment 
of  California's  creation  was  evidently  in  hef  most  lavish  mood.  The 
rich  profusion  of  all  good  things  she  has  showered  upon  you,  find  a 
reflection  in  the  charming  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  this  favored  zone.  We  have  all  been  impressed  with  your 
kindness  and  hospitality,  which  seems  to  be  as  open:  and  as  boundless 
as  the  sea  whose  waves  kiss  your  fruitful  shores.  We  shall  take 
back  with  us  to  our  Eastern,  Northern  and  Southem  homes,  many 
very  pleasant  memories  of  our  brief  but  profitable  sojourn  with  and 
among  the  good  people  of  California. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wiieeijcr:  I  am  sure  I  am  justified  in 
expressing  your  thanks  to  these  men  for  what  they  have  said  to  us. 
It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  and  for  us  all  to  hear  such  men  speak. 
I  propose  that  women  and  men  shall  join  together  now,  rising  and 
singing  one  stanza  of  "America.'* 
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REPORTS  BY  MAIL. 


UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OFFICE. 
By  Mr.  North,  Director  of  the  Census. 

Mr,  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  delayed  reply  to  your 
several  letters  regarding  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  labor 
bureau  chiefs,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  say  that  the  census 
officer  will  be  represented  at  the  ccmvention,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
the  last  three  years.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  must  now  write  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  member  of  the  office  force  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Association  to  be  present.  I  have  had  a  strong  desire  to  per- 
sonally attend  this  meeting,  and  to  renew  and  continue  my  pleasant 
relations  with  your  members.  There  are,  however,  both  family  and 
official  reasons,  imperative  in  character,  why  I  cannot  make  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  coast  at  this  time.  My  associate,  Mr.  Stewart,  is  so 
engrossed  in  winding  up  the  field  work  of  the  manufacturing  census 
of  1905,  that  it  does  not  seem  possibly  to  spare  him  from  the  office 
until  this  task  is  completed. 

Mr.  Stewart's  presence  at  this  convention  was  especially  desirable, 
because  I  apprehend  that  there  will  be  a  desire  to  hear  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  why  it  has  proved  impossible  to  utilize  more 
gen^erally  the  services  and  the  facilities  of  the  state  commissioners  in 
connection  with  the  field  work  of  this  manufacturing  census.  The 
impracticability  of  that  complete  co-operation  in .  this  work,  which 
has  been  anticipated  and  foreshadowed  at  your  previous  meetings, 
has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  the  director  of  the  census,  and 
to  the  chief  statistician  in  immediate  charge — a  disappointment  in 
which  some  of  your  members  have  undoubtedly  shared.  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  complete  account  of  the  reasons  why  the  original  plans  of 
the  census  office  have  been  so  meagerly  realized;  but  will  content 
myself  with  stating  the  two  controlling  reasons. 

The  most  important  was  undoubtedly  the  necessity  the  census 
office  is  under,  of  guaranteeing  to  manufacturers  the  confidential 
treatment  of  the  individual  returns  of  their  business.  .  This  we  were 
able  to  do,  so  far  as  our  own  office  was  concerned ;  but  we  very  quickly 
learned  that  no  guarantee  we  were  able  to  give  regarding  their  treat- 
ment by  a  state  bureau,  over  which  the  census  had  no  control,  would 
be  accepted  by  many   large  manufacturing   establishments   in    many 
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states;  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  if  we  had  attempted  to  carry 
out  our  original  plans  of  general  co-operation  with  the  state  bureaus 
in  the  field  work,  the  canvass  would  have  broken  down  at  vital  points. 
Personally,  I  never  entertained  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  individuality 
of  the  individual  returns  would  have  been  as  sacredly  respected  in 
the  state  bureaus  as  in  our  own  office.  But  you  have  all  had  occasion 
to  know  how  sensitive  many  manufacturers  are,  on  this  point,  and 
how  quick  they  would  have  been  to  seize  upon  such  an  excuse  for 
refusing  to  supply  a  schedule.  The  quinquennial  census  upon  which 
we  were  engaged  was  an  experiment;  and  we  had  abundant  evidence 
that  its  success  would  have  been  hazarded  had  we  gone  forward  as 
originally  planned. 

The  second  obstacle  that  presented  itself,  as  our  plans  matured, 
was  the  impossibility  of  effectively  and  efficiently  utilizing  the  state, 
except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  as  the  basis  of  the  canvass.  We 
found  it  necessary  to  make  each  large  city  the  center  of  a  separate 
canvass,  and  to  hold  each  person  assigned  to  the  charge  of  a  city 
and  its  environs,  strictly  responsible  for  the  celerity  and  accuracy  of 
the  canvass  of  this  limited  district,  through  direct  daily  reports  to 
the  office.  For  numerous  administrative  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  canvass  would  have  been  much  more  costly  and  prolonged  had 
it  been  organized  on  any  less  intensive  plan.  It  is  necessary  to  allude 
to  but  one  of  these  reasons.  It  appeared  very  early  that  our  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  canvass  had  been  over-conservative.  This  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  organize  the  canvass  on  the  most  economical 
basis  possible,  and  to  employ  our  own  clerks  as  chief  special  agents, 
in  many  localities  where  we  would  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  employ 
the  state  commissioners  as  local  agents. 

If  any  commissioner  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  census  office  should 
have  known  all  these  things  earlier — at  the  time  of  your  last  meeting 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  instance — I  agree  with  him;  and  I  can  only 
plead  that  we  were  traveling  over  the  ground  under  absolutely  new 
conditions,  and  had  to  feel  our  way  step  by  step. 

The  more  important  advantages  that  were  in  mind  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  census  office  with  the  state  bureaus  need  not  be  lost 
because  matters  have  turned  out  differently  from  what  was  expected. 
The  census  office  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  every  state  bureau, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  results  of  its  canvass  of  each  state,  for 
such  use  as  can  be  made  of  them  in  the  state  reports.  Wherever  this 
is  done,  the  state  and  the  federal  statistics  of  industry  will  be  in 
harmony.  Wherever  this  is  done,  the  gain  will  be  so  obvious  and 
so  great,  that  I  feel  sure  the  desire  will  always  be  in  the  future,  to 
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collect  these  industrial  statistics  substantially  on  the  federal  schedule 
and  in  accordance  with  the  federal  plan.  This  schedule  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  combined  experience  and  judgment  of  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. The  points  of  difference  that  arose,  while  the  schedule  was 
in  preparation,  were  minor,  and  such  as  can  always  be  fully  covered 
by  supplemental  questions.  Subject  to  this  modification,  it  carries  the 
approval  of  nearly  every  state  bureau. 

And  so  a  common  ground  has  been  found,  as  the  direct  result  of 
our  negotiations  and  conferences,  upon  which  all  the  bureaus  can 
work  in  complete  accord  with  each  other,  and  with  the  federal  census. 
When  the  time  shall  arrive,  as  it  ought  quickly  to  arrive,  that  all  the 
annual  state  reports  are  perfectly  comparable,  each  with  every  other, 
and  all  with  the  five-  and  ten-year  federal  censuses  of  manufacturers, 
the  greatest  statistical  advance  and  reform  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  will  have  been  effected.  The  practical  value  of 
all  the  reports  will  have  been  enhanced  a  hundred  fold,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  every  state  bureau  increased  accordingly. 

I  tnist  that  your  twenty-first  annual  gatherisg  will  be  as  pleasant 
and  profitable  as  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

DIVISION  OF  MANUFACTURES,  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OFFICE. 
By  Mr.  Stxwart,  Director  of  the  Divmon  of  Manufactures. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  your  favor  of  July  21, 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  Officials.  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Hon. 
W.  V.  Stafford,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention,  which  was  held  at  New  Orleans, 
was  the  first  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  This  was  followed 
by  the  convention  at  Washington  and  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  all 
of  which  have  been  most  instructive  and  enjoyable,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  with  you  in  San 
Francisco.  There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  convention  since  the  last  meeting,  and  I  looked  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  new  mem- 
bers, and  also  to  a  renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  those  I  have  met 
in  prior  years. 

The  section  of  the  bureau  of  the  census  for  which  I  am  respon- 
sible has  been  very  busy  during  the  past  eighteen  months  in  taking 
the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  explained  the  details  of  this  work  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  While  the  field  work  on  this  census  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  office  work  is  increasing  rapidly  and  it  requires  such 
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close  attention  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. A  number  of  the  commissioners  have  requested  the  office 
to  furnish  them  with  the  results  of  this  census  to  be  included  in  their 
annual  reports.  While  the  work  in  the  states  where  there  are  bureaus 
of  labor  will  be  finished  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other  states,  there 
are  many  annoying  details  that  retard  the  completion  of  the  tabulations 
for  a  particular  state.  For  instance,  the  canvass  of  your  own  state, 
Kansas,  was  pratically  finished  three  months  ago,  but  it  is  only  during 
the  past  week  that  we  have  obtained  reports  from  several  important 
establishments,  thus  enabling  the  office  to  close  the  tabulation.  The 
totals  for  the  state  will  be  giveni  to  the  press  to-day,  and  a  copy  of 
the  summary  will  be  mailed  to  your  office  in  Topeka.  Similar  delays 
are  experienced  in  closing  the  work  for  other  states,  but  the  tabula- 
tions for  Nebraska,  Towa,  Indiana,  and  a  number  of  the  states  in 
which  there  are  bureaus  of  labor,  are  now  practically  finished.  It  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  director  to  accommodate  you  in  every  way 
possible,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  results  will  be  sent  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus  of  labor  in  each  state  just  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
completed. 

Kindest  regards  to  you  and  all  other  members  of  the  convention. 

CURRENT  WORK  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 
By  W.  H.  ScoviLLE,  Commnnoner. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  The  twenty-first  or  1905  Report  of 
the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  contain  among  other 
things  a  brief  description  of  each  patent,  design,  trade-mark,  label  or 
print,  issued  to  citizens  of  Connecticut  during  the  year  ended  June 

.30,  1905- 

If  possible  to  secure  them,  illustrations  of  the  various  inventions 
and  devices  will  accompany  each  description.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  Connecticut  citizens  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention 
here,  except  in  a  general  way.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  however,  to 
state  that  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  previous  years  the  number  of  in- 
ventions brought  out  by  citizens  of  Connecticut,  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation, is  greater  than  obtains  in  any  other  state  in  our  Union. 

During  the  period  above  referred  to  there  were  736  patents,  forty- 
nine  designs,  forty-three  trademarks,  three  prints  and  four  labels 
issued  to  residents  of  Connecticut,  this  being  one  invention  to  each 
1,089  ^f  population. 

The  number  of  claims  made  by  the  various  inventors  in  connection 
with  the  several  patents  issued  was  5,43 t.  Sixty-six  of  the  168  towns 
in. the  state  were  represented  by  inventors  having  a  residence  therein. 
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A  chapter  of  the  report  will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
number,  style  and  cost  of  new  buildings  constructed  for  manufacturing 
purposes  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  The  data  gathered 
for  this  purpose  develop  the  very  satisfactory  and  interesting  infor- 
mation that  approximately  $2,500,000  had  been  expended  for  this 
specified  purpose  during  the  period  named,  as  against  $1,782,663 
during  the  same  interval  in  1904. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  census  office  had  made  a 
most  searching  canvass  of  the  state  during  the  early  months  of  1905, 
the  Connecticut  bureau  deemed  it  unwise  to  harass  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  state  by  requests  for  information  concerning  the  condition 
of  manufactures  in  the  current  year.  . 

In  place  of  the  usual  presentation  of  these  data  in  customary  form, 
it  was  determined  to  compile  and  tabulate  the  reports  received  from 
the  various  establishments  during  the  five-year  period  closing  in  1904, 
thereby  bringing  about  a  very  complete  comparison  with  data  collated 
and  published  in  similar  form  in  the  report  of  the  bureau  for  1899, 
which  included  statistical  material  covering  the  previous  five  years. 

An  elaborate  directory  of  the  labor  organizations  having  an  active 
existence  within  the  state  will  be  published  in  the  report,  giving  the 
name  and  location  of  the  organization  and  the  residence  and  post 
office  address  of  the  secretary  of  each  separate  union  or  council. 

.  A  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  of 
which  disturbances,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  have  been  limited  in 
number. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  to  present  in  brief,  a  statement  as  to  all  court 
decisions  which  have  been  made,  affecting  labor  or  its  interests.  The 
more  recent  decision  by  Judge  Shumway,  of  the  superior  court  divis- 
ion, concerning  the  use  of  an.  imitation  of  a  union  label  upon  non- 
union made  goods,  will  be  presented  in  full. 

The  usual  presentation  of  the  work  performed  by  the  five  free  public 
emplo3rment  bureaus  in  charge  of  this  department  will  be  made  in 
the  report.  These  offices  are  exhibiting  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  business,  and  their  benefits  to  manufactures,  and  to  employers  gen- 
erally, are  becoming  more  widely  known. 

Citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are  showing  a  deep  interest  in  the 
operation  of  these  offices,  and  have  come  to  show  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  their  use. 

A  compilation  of  all  laws  relating  to  labor,  will  also  be  published. 
The  abstract  of  these  laws  will  be  taken  from  the  Connecticut  General 
Statutes  of  1902,  and  will  in  addition  thereto,  contain  all  enactments 
and  amendments,  made  by  the  general  assembly  of  1903  and  1905. 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

OF  LABOR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1904-5. 

By  Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  The  bureau  report  for  1905  will 
be  the  most  comprehensive,  considering  the  number  of  subjects  con- 
sidered, of  any  yet  issued  by  the  bureau.  Three  parts  have  already 
been  issued  and  nine  more  are  in  course  of  preparation.  The  aim 
has  been  to  present  a  number  of  subjects,  but  to  keep  the  consid- 
eration of  each  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  so  as  to  prevent 
the  whole  volume  from  being-  unwieldy. 

Part  I  relates  to  "The  Industrial  Education  of  Wof king-Girls.' 
This  report  is  based  upon  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  the  public 
school  education  to  the  working-girl,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
National  League  of  Women  Workers,  an  organization  composed  of 
working-girls'  clubs,  situated  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  these  clubs  are  situated  in  Boston  and  Greater  New 
York  (and  their  environs)  and  in  Philadelphia.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  to  find  out  what  kind  of  education  the  working-girl 
needed  and  how  far  the  public  schools  supplied  the  necessary  educa- 
tion. This  report,  while  satisfactory  in  many  particulars,  has  not 
been  deemed  conclusive  and,  for  that  reason,  the  bureau  has  under- 
taken a  special  investigation  which  will  form  a  supplement  to  the 
report  in  question.  Our  agents  are  now  engaged  in  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  girl  graduates  in  1904  of  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  investigation  is  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  graduates  have 
gone  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  how  manv  have  gone  into 
business  life.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether 
the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  in  sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  and 
other  branches,  has  been  of  practical  use  to  them  in  obtaining  or 
retaining  employment.  The  question  of  compensation  at  time  of  begin- 
ning work  and  at  the  present  time  (a  year  later)  is  also  considered. 

Part  II  IS  entitled  "Cotton  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
Southern  States."  The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  influence  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills  and  the  result 
of  the  industrial  competition  naturally  existing  between  them  and 
the  Massachusetts  mills.  To  summarize  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation would  take  too  much  space,  but  the  "Conclusion,"  which  I 
append,  states  the  proposition.  The  result  of  the  competition  no  one 
at  the  present  time  can  accurately  forecast. 

"Massachusetts  with  the  South  as  a  competitor  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing has  many  things  that  count  strongly  against  her.    The  natural 
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advantages  are  with  the  South.  The  South  produces  cotton»,  coal,  iron, 
and  lumber,  while  Massachusetts  has  none  of  these  natural  products. 
As  population  increases,  the  advantages  of  the  South,  despite  certain 
drawbacks  which  have  been  mentioned,  will  exercise  continually  in- 
creasing force,  and  her  cheap  raw  materials,  cheap  labor,  new  and 
improved  machinery,  and  nearby  markets,  will  oflfer  powerful  oppo- 
sition to  the  extensive  capital,  highly  developed  skill,  and  capable  man- 
agement of  Massachusetts  mills.  For  successful  competition,  there- 
fore, either  Massachusetts  must  retrograde  or  increase  its  hours  of 
labor,  reduce  its  wages,  and  employ  its  children  to  meet  the  South  in 
a  battle  on  its  own  ground,  or  the  South,  after  an  industrial  experience 
which  is  sure  to  come,  must  voluntarily  adopt  Northern  standards 
as  regards  hours  of  labor  and  wages." 

Part  III,  which  has  also  been  pubHshed,  is  devoted  to  "Old  Age 
Pensions."  A  digest  is  given  of  the  laws  in  existence  relating  to  pen^ 
sions  for  accidents,  sickness,  and  old-age  in  foreign  countries.  This 
report  will  be  followed  by  another  article  upon  the  same  subject  and 
will  appear  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  37  for  September.  Much  additional 
information  of  value  has  been  obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
report  upon  the  subject. 

The  following  parts  of  the  report  are  now  in  process  of  preparation 
and  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  The  complete  volume  will 
probably  bear  date  of  March  i,  1906,  the  date  fixed  by  law  for  the 
presentation  of  the  annual  report  of  the  bureau  to  the  legislature. 

Part  IV  will  be  entitled  "Industrial  Opportunities  in  Massachusetts 
not  yet  Utilized."  This  part  has  been  prepared  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view.  That  purpose  has  been  to  show  that  in  the  commonwealth,  at 
the  present  time,  are  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes;  that  in  many  towns  there  is  abundance  of 
water  power  not  yet  utilized ;  that  intelligent  help,  willing  to  work  the 
entire  year,  can  be  obtained  in  the  majority  of  the  towns;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  towns  are  well  supplied  with  natural  products 
and  raise  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning,  have  a  good  water  supply 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  many  cases,  are 
supplied  with  gas  or  electric  lights  and  are  connected  with  adjacent 
towns  by  electric  car  service.  The  question  of  the  town  being  fitted 
for  a  summer  resort  has  also  been  investigated.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  part  is  to  show  to  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  other  states  and  countries,  that,  within  the  commonwealth  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  wide  opportunity  for  industrial  expansion.  To 
be  sure,  the  state  law  which  prevents  towns  from  giving  tax  rebates 
to  new  industries  works  disadvantageous^  as  r^;ards  their  establish^ 
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ment,  but  the  provisions  of  the  new  corporation  law  have  been  eagerly 
accepted  by  hundreds  of  new  corporations  which  have  commenced 
business  in  the  state  since  its  passage.  The  legislature  of  1905  made 
a  special  appropriation  of  $500  in  order  that  an  enlarged  edition  of 
this  part  might  be  issued  and  widely  circulated. 

Part  V  will  contain  the  ''Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  the 
year  1904."  There  will  be  a  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  part, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  were  obtained  in  conjunction  with 
the  census  office  at  Washington.  By  the  agreement  made  with  that 
department,  the  bureau  cannot  publish  the  totals  for  the  year  1904 
until  the  same  are  issued  by  the  Washington  office,  but  the  annual 
statistics  of  manufactures,  confined  to  some  six  or  seven  thousand 
representative  establishments,  will  be  contained  in  part  V. 

A  subject  which  is  attracting  both  private  and  public  interest  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  manual  training  and 
technical  schools.  The  bureau  has  already  published  in  its  bulle- 
tins much  information  in  relation  to  such  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  In  part  VI  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent, as  the  result  of  a  special  investigation,  the  latest  information  in 
regard  to  the  organization  and  workings  of  "Boot  and  Shoe  Tech- 
nical Schools  in  England." 

The  question  of  obtaining  domestic  servants  properly  qualified  for 
their  duties  is  a  national  question  as  well  as  a  local  one.  As  the  result 
of  a  special  investigation  we  shall  present  in  part  VII  interesting 
information  relaiting  to  the  question  of  "Trained  Employees  !for 
Domestic  Service." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  trade-unions 
is  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  organized  labor,  but  a  logical  and 
sincere  study  of  any  question  cannot  fail  to  be  more  instructive  than 
harmful,  and  for  that  reason  part  VIII  will  consider  the  questicMi  of 
"The  Incorporation  of  Trade-Unions"  from  various  standpoints.  The 
l^al  view,  the  business  view,  and  the  trade-imion  view  of  the  subject 
will  be  given,  together  with  historical  material  showing  the  eras  of 
progress  from  the  days  of  the  ancient  guilds  to  the  present  forms 
of  labor  combinations. 

Part  IX  will  relate  to  "Technical  Schools  in  Germany."  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  required  rendition 
into  English  by  our  translators,  the  presentation  of  the  part  in  con- 
junction with  Part  VI  became  impossible,  but  it  will  form  part  of  the 
same  volume. 

The  question  of  wages,  earnings,  prices,  cost  of  living,  and  related 
subjects,  have  received  careful  and,  in  many  cases,  voluminous  atten- 
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tion  from  the  diflFerent  labor  bureaus  of  the  cotintry.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  subject  intimately  connected  with  this  matter  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  received  but  scant  attention,  and  that  is  the  "Indebted- 
ness of  Workingmen.''  To  speak  more  plainly,  it  means  indebtedness 
which,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  contracting  parties  do  not  mean  to  pay, 
while  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  represents  debts  which  the  working- 
man  is  unable  to  pay.  In  the  bureau  report  for  1875,  and  in  others 
which  followed,  it  was  strongly  recommended  that  some  provisions 
should  be  made  by  law  by  which  workingmen  could  obtain  the  benefits 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Our  investigation  of  this  subject  has  been 
exhaustive  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  consideration  of 
the  labor  question,  and  I  trust  that  other  bureaus  will  obtain  compara- 
tive figures  so  that  we  may  see  in  Massachusetts  whether  we  are 
doing  better,  as  well,  or  worse  than  our  co-workers  in  other  states. 

The  question  of  apprentices  is  closely  connected  with  the  one 
relating  to  manual  training  or  technical  schools.  The  bureau  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  it  exists  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  states  of  the  Union  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  information  thus  obtained  will  form  Part  XI  of  the  report. 

Part  XII  will  contain  the  "Industrial  Chronology  for  the  Year  End- 
ing September  30,  1905."  As  is  well  known  this  chronology  contains 
information  relating  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  official  actions  of 
trade-unions  throughout  the  commonwealth,  the  statistics  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  the  subject  of  workingmen's  benefits,  and  the  text  of 
the  labor  laws  passed  at  the  last  preceding  session  of  the  legislature. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  present  all 
these  parts  in  the  report  for  1905,  the  number  of  them  will  be  curtailed, 
but  those  omitted  will  be  issued  promptly  as  parts  of  the  report  for 
1906. 

There  will  be  but  four  issues  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletkn  in 
1905,  but  as  the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, the  aggregate  for  the  four  numbers  will  be  as  great  and  the 
number  of  subjects  considered  fully  as  numerous  as  if  the  Bulletin 
had  been  issued  once  in  two  months,  as  was  intended  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  last  convention,  the  bureau  has  issued  five  circulars  of  in- 
dustrial information  intended  for  manufacturers  and  exporters  and 
those  interested  in  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  industries.  They 
have  been  copied  largely  in  the  newspaper  press  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
havfe  been,  of  value  to  manufacturers  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  new 
business  in  the  United  States  and  fordgn  countries. 

Since  the  last  convention  the  bureau  has  also  enumerated  the  popu- 
lation and  the  productive  industries  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the 
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exception  of  agriculture.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  the  statistics  of 
agricultural  products  and  property  shall  not  be  taken  until  Novem- 
ber 15,  in  order  that  the  crop  of  the  current  year  may  be  obtained  in- 
stead of  that  for  the  previous  year,  as  has  been  the  census  custom. 
Some  1^00  enumerators  and  special  agents  were  employed  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  population.  The  results  are  generally  satisfactory, 
and  the  state  will  show  a  satisfactory  gain  so  far  as  the  statistician  is 
concerned,  but  far  from  satisfactory  to  those  persons  who  take  censuses 
on  the  basis  of  systems  derived  from  other  sources  than  actual  enumera- 
tion. Although  the  bureau  has  endeavored  since  1875,  when  the  first 
state  census  was  taken  under  its  direction,  to  convince  the  general 
public  that  the  population  cannot  be  enumerated  by  counting  up  the 
number  of  polls,  the  number  of  school  children,  and  least  of  all  the 
number  of  names  in  the  directory,  there  are  amateur  statisticians  who 
still  contend  that  their  systems  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  actual 
field  work  done  by  the  sworn  agents  of  the  bureau.  The  only  satis- 
faction that  comes  to  the  official  statistician  is  the  knowledge  that 
his  figures  are  official  and  must  stand,  while  the  figures  of  his  self- 
constituted  colleagues  are  deprived  of  official  significance. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
census  bureau  at  Washington  and,  as  stated  before,  the  results  will  not 
be  available  until  the  tabulation  has  been  completed  by  the  national 
office. 

For  the  first  time  in  census  taking,  a  complete  enumeration  has  been 
made  of  the  mercantile  establishments  in  the  state,  information  being 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  the 
volume  of  business  done,  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  their  employees. 
Such  a  census  has  been  contemplated  since  1875,  but  the  successful 
completion  of  such  a  work  has  been  doubted.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
returns  have  been  received  from  more  than  37,000  establishments,  and 
the  results  will  be  presented  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  for  December,  1905. 

The  most  careful  preparation  has  been  made  in  order  to  secure 
returns  of  the  fisheries  of  the  commonwealth,  and  its  coastwise  and 
ocean  commerce.  Returns  so  far  received  show  a  great  increase  in 
both  branches  of  industry  over  the  returns  for  1895,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  statistics  of  ocean  and  coastwise  commerce  will  receive  in  this 
census  their  first  adequate  and  complete  presentation. 

The  statistics  of  public  and  private  schools  and  of  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  will  be  collected  during  the  next  three  months.  These 
returns  are  obtained  principally  by  mail,  completed  when  necessary 
by  the  work  of  special  agents. 
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I  must  not  allow  the  fact  to  go  unmentioned  here  that  great  efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  census  to  secure  the  most  complete  returns 
possible  in  relation  to  the  delinquent,  dependent,  and  defective  classes. 
By  the  delinquent  classes  are  meant,  of  course,  convicts,  or 
prisoners  as  they  are  called  in  Massachusetts,  and  juvenile 
offenders.  Before  preparing  the  schedule  of  inquiries  for 
these  classes,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  board  of 
prison  commissioners,  and  many  inquiries  contained  in  the  schedule 
were  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  that  board.  The  dependent 
class  includes  paupers  and  neglected  or  dependent  children.  The  in- 
quiries for  this  schedule  were  submitted  largely  by  the  board  of  state 
charities.  The  board  of  health  submitted  inquiries  in  relation  to  acute 
and  chronic  diseases  and  particularly  regarding  consumption  or  tuber- 
culosis. The  inquiries  relating  to  the  feeble-minded,  insane,  epileptic, 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  maimed,  lame,  and  deformed 
were  submitted  to  competent  specialists  for  inspection,  revision,  and 
addition.  It  is  thought,  as  a  result  of  this  co-operation  between  the 
bureau,  acting  as  the  census  office,  and  the  different  state  departments, 
that  the  most  valuable  statistics  ever  obtained  in  regard  to  the  classes 
mentioned  will  result  from  the  present  census. 

As  stated  in  my  report  made  to  the  last  convention,  it  will  be  my  aim 
to  make  the  forthcoming  census  usable  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

1  wish  to  repeat  another  statement  that  I  made  in  my  report  to  the 
last  convention.  It  is  this :  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  strengthen  the 
bureaus  of  the  different  states  than  by  having  them  become  census 
offices.  I  think  the  opportunity  afforded  the  Massachusetss  bureau 
to  take  the  census  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  it.  No  true  com- 
parisons can  be  made  unless  the  totals  are  available  with  which  to 
compare  the  lesser  parts.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  sta- 
tistics of  wages  or  earnings.  If  a  state  bureau  takes  the  census  of 
occupations,  when  it  is  completed,  it  knows  the  aggregate  number  of 
persons  in  government  employ,  in  professional,  domestic,  or  personal 
service,  in  trade,  transportation,  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  mining,  and  the  number  of  children  at  work  in  these 
different  industries,  and  having  these  aggregate  figures,  the  problems 
before  it  become  much  easier  of  solution.  Without  these  aggregates 
an  industrial  investigation  lacks  that  vital  feature  of  statistical  work — 
comparison.  ^ 
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NEW  YORK. 
By  A.  F.  Wkbxr,  Chief  StatisdcUn. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  Neither  the  commissioner  nor 
myself  will  be  able  to  attend  the  convention  this  year,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  practice,  I  submit  herewith  a  brief  written  report 
of  our  work. 

The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  this  state  is  but  one  of  four  bureaus 
in  the  New  York  department  of  labor,  the  executive  head  of  which  is 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  term  of  Mr.  McMackin,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association,  having  expired 
at  the  end  of  1904,  the  governor  nominated  as  his  successor  Mr.  P. 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  on  May  8, 
1905.  As  far  as  the  bureau  of  labor  is  concerned,  the  work  is  con- 
ducted on  virtually  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  consisting  of  the 
preparation  of  statistics  of  employment  and  earnings  for  our 
own  report  and  the  tabulation  of  statistics  of  labor  disputes  and  of 
factory  inspection  for  the  annual  reports  of  the  other  bureaus  in  the 
department.  The  preparation  and  seeing  through  the  press  of  three 
reports  (covering,  in  1903,  about  3,000  printed  pages)  involves  so 
much  work  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  every  year  to  undertake 
special  investigations  beyond  the  minor  ones  that  appear  in  our  Quar- 
terly Bulletin.  The  Bulletin,  as  has  been  reported  in  previous  years,  is 
the  most  popular  of  our  publications,  owing  mainly  to  its  timeliness. 
With  increased  appreciation,  the  Bulletin  has  grown  in  size  tmtil  each 
issue  now  averages  about  130  pages.  This  is  virtually  the  limit  as  to 
size,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  printer  to  handle  more  matter  with 
the  promptness  that  we  require  (10  days). 

With  respect  to  appropriations,  it  is  impracticable  to  separate  those 
for  the  several  bureaus.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  department  of 
labor  in  1904  was  $132,110,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  printing  the 
annual  reports.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees  is  sixty-seven, 
of  whom  twelve  are  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

REPORT  ON  CURRENT  WORK  BY  THE  NEW  JERSEY  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 
By  W.  C.  Garrison,  Chief. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  contains  the  statistics  of  man- 
ufacturers for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904. 

This  report  is  designed  to  show  the  condition  of  the  standard  factory 
industries  of  New  Jersey  from  year  to  year  in  respect  to  capital  in- 
vested ;  character  of  management,  whether  corporate  or  private ;  quan- 
tity, kind  and  value  of  material  used;  quantity,  kind  and  selling  value 
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of  finished  products;  number  of  employees,  male  and  female,  by 
months ;  total  amount  paid  in  wages ;  classified  weekly  wages  or  earn- 
ings; number  of  days  in  operation  during  year;  number  of  hours 
V  orked  per  day ;  and,  the  extent  to  which  the  year's  operations  reached 
the  full  productive  capacity  of  each  establishment. 

The  law  relating  to  the  bureau  and  its  work,  directs  that  these 
statistics  be  collected  annually,  and  that  deductions  and  comparisons 
be  made  of  the  material  obtained,  which  will  show  the  condition  of  the 
state's  industrial  interests. 

This  is  much  the  largest  subject  dealt  with  in  our  annual  reports, 
and  the  results  shown  are  always  regarded  with  much  interest  by 
the  authorities  and  people  of  the  state. 

The  canvass  for  data  for  this  and  almost  all  other  reports  issued 
by  the  New  Jersey  bureau,  is  made  by  correspondence  through  the 
mail.  We  have  found  this  system  productive  of  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results  than  doing  the  work  through  agents.  Individual  reports 
are  all  carefully  examined  when  received,  and  if  a  defect  or  mistake 
of  any  kind  appears,  the  schedule  is  returned  for  correctfon. 

Generally  speaking,  when  received  by  us  the  second  time,  the  report 
is  in  a  condition  to  be  accepted  as  all  right ;  if  not,  the  document  is 
again  returned,  and  efforts  to  have  it  perfected  are  not  abandoned  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  at  least  approximately  correct,  and  can  be 
made  no  better  under  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  establish- 
ment from  which  it  came.  The  accuracy  of  these  reports  have,  there- 
fore, never  been  questioned  in  our  state. 

The  twenty-eight  annual  report  will,  also,  contain  a  study  of  exist- 
ing health  conditions  in  the  pottery  trade,  which  is  the  chief  industry 
of  Trenton,  the  capital  city  of  our  state.  The  purpose  of  this  inquiry 
is  to  help  to  clear  the  pottery  trade  from  the  stigma  it  has  long  rested 
under  of  being  regarded  as  very  unhealthy  in  all  its  branches,  and 
not  a  good  field  for  exploitation  by  insurance  companies.  The  results 
show  that  only  certain  branches  of  the  industry  are  fairly  classifiable 
as  unhealthy,  and  that  even  in  these,  the  danger  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. 

Another  subject  of  interest  dealt  with  in  the  report  is  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  glass  industry  during  the.  past  thirty 
years  in  the  matter  of  appliances  or  tools  of  the  trade,  and  quantities 
of  work  done  as  related  to  wages. 

Other  important  features  are  the  reports  of  steam  railroad  lines, 
showing  the  number  of  miles  of  track ;  workmen  employed ;  hours  of 
labor;  daily  wages  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees  in  New 
Jersey.    The  column  called  "Labor  Chronology,"  a  record  of  all  the 
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happenings  in  the  industrial  world  of  the  state  that  affect  to  any  extent 
the  interests  of  workingmen  or  employers,  and  a  report  of  cases  aflfect- 
ing  the  interests  of  workmen  that  have  been  adjudicated  by  the  highest 
courts  of  the  state. 

Apart  from  the  regular  annual  report,  the  bureau  has  this  year  com- 
piled a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  "Industrial  Direc- 
tory of  New  Jersey,"  a  work  that  was  first  issued  in  1901  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  state,  the  character  of  goods  made  in  them,  and  the  location  of 
each  factory.  The  book  is  intended  to  do  for  the  state  at  large,  the 
same  service  that  local  boards  of  trade  perform  for  their  localities; 
the  population,  railroad  connections,  banking  facilities,  etc.,  are  given 
for  every  city  and  town  in  the  state  having  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  over,  together  with  a  statement  of  just  what  concessions  each 
municipality  is  prepared  to  offer  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  man- 
agers of  industrial  plants  to  settle  among  them. 

Another  work  performed  by  the  bureau  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
— one  that  may  be  regarded  as  not  strictly  within  the  limit  of  its  duties 
as  prescribed  by  law,  was  the  collection  of  material  illustrative  of 
enlightened  and  progressive  factory  management  in  New  Jersey, 
which  has  been  sent  for  display  in  the  dpartment  of  social  economy 
at  the  exposition  now  being  held  at  Liege,  Belgium.  The  St.  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904,  awarded  to  New  Jersey  Bureau,  a  gold  medal  for 
an  exhibit  almost  identical  with  this. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statisticians  of  America  met  in  the  **Red"  room  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Tuesday,  September  5,  1905, 
at  ID  o'clock  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president,  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  H.  B.  Vamer.   (Page 

13.) 

Owing  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Pardee,  Gover- 
nor of  California,  who  was  expected  to  address  the  convention,  a  letter 
containing  his  address  of  welcome  was  read  by  the  secretary.     (Page 

23.) 

The  Hon.  E.  E.  Schmitz.  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  addressed  the 

convention,  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  Golden  Gate  city.     Com- 
missioner Ross  responded  on  behalf  of  the  convention.    (Pages  25,  26.) 

The  secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  delegates  responded : 

Chas.  P.  Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

W.  V.  Stafford,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  California. 

E.  V.  Brake,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Colorado. 

David  Ross,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Illinois. 

E.  D.  Brigham,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Iowa. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Kansas. 

Chas.  J.  Fox,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Maryland. 

J.  G.  Schonfarber,  Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics, Maryland. 
.    M.  McLeod,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Michigan. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Minnesota. 

VVm.  Anderson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Missouri.. 

H.  B.  Vamer,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  North  Carolina. 

Robt.  C.  Bair,  Chief  of  the  bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  following  new  members  being  present  were,  on  motion,  admitted 
to  full  membership  in  the  Association : 

Chas.  F.  Hubbard,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington. 

J.  M.  Eshleman,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  California. 

C.  W.  Ellis,  Special  Agent,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Geo.  D.  Leslie,  State  Statistician  of  Vital  Statistics,  California. 
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The  following  order  of  business  was  announced  by  the  secretary  and 
by  motion  was  adopted : 

September  5  — 10  a.  m. 

Opening  address  by  the  president  of  the  Association. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  California,  by  Governor  Pardee. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  by  Mayor  Schmitz. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of  California. 

Address  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Plehn,  on  the  subject,  "Cost  of  Living." 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

September  6 — 9  a.  m. 

Reports  of  commissioners  on  current  work  of  bureaus. 
Discussion  of  same. 
Convention  business. 

September  7. 

Reports  of  commissioners  continued. 
Discussion  on  reports. 
New  business. 

September  8. 

Conclusion  of  reports  on  current  work. 

Discussion  of  reports  and  methods  of  details  of  work. 

September  9. 
Reports  of  committees. 
Election  of  officers. 
Convention  business. 
Adjournment. 

The  chair  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees: 

On  Resolutions:  William  Anderson,  Missouri;  E.  D.  Brigham, 
Iowa;  C.  J.  Fox,  Maryland. 

On  Nominations  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting :  David  Ross,  Illinois ; 
W.  V.  Stafford,  California;  R.  C.  Bair,  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  A.  M.  the  following 
morning. 

Wednesday,  SEfpxEMBER  6,  9:00  a.  m. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  convention  reassembled  with  Vice- 
President  Varner  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  then  read  letters  of  re- 
grets and  communications  from  various  commissioners  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present,  and  the  following  telegram  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Pidgin  and  Drown  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau : 

''Congratulations  from  Massachusetts  and  hope  to  welcome  you  here 
next  vear/' 
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Also  the  following  invitation  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts : 

"Resolve  Relative  to  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America. 

**  Resolved,  Thzi  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  invite  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  America  to  hold  their  twenty-second  annual  convention  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.    [Approved,  May  25,  1 905.]  " 

The  several  communications  and  invitations,  on  motion,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  nominations. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  of  states  for  reports  as  to  current  work. 
A  number  of  commissioners  reported  their  current  work  and  discus- 
sions on  the  same  were  participated  in  by  various  commissioners.  (See 
page  470 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  P.  M.  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

Thursday^  September  7. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Vice- 
President  Brigham  in  the  chair. 

During  the  morning  the  convention  had  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Merrill  to  visit  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
and  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts.  These  schools  are  known 
as  mechanical  or  trade  schools,  and  are  operated  under  endowment 
funds.  At  the  school  there  were  addresses  by  Mr.  Merrill,  who  gave 
a  splendid  explanation  of  the  purposes  and  operation  of  the  school, 
pointing  out  that  these  schools,  while  teaching  mechanical  trades  also 
teach  the  educational  branches  of  high  school  work,  and  in  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  pupils  were  able,  by  reason  of  the  trades 
school  attachment,  to  work  their  way  through  school,  thereby  gaining 
an  education  in  the  high  school  branches  and  the  learning  of  a  trade 
as  well.  Mr.  Merrill  explained  that  the  following  trades  were  taught 
to  the  students:  Drafting,  machinery,  architecture  and  ship  machine 
work,  blacksmithing  work,  pattemmaking,  moulding,  cabinetmaking 
wood  carving,  bricklaying,  carpentering,  plumbing,  electrical  work, 
modeling  and  artificial  stonework,  and  domestic  science  for  girls  where 
the  culinary  arts  and  dress-making  were  taught. 

The  splendid  opportunities  offered  by  this  school  to  poor  boys  to 
obtain  an  education,  both  in  educational  and  mechanical  lines,  were 
so  kindly  received  by  the  organizations  of  labor  that  there  was  no 
quarrel  with  them,  on  account  of  the  small  output  of  products  placed 
upon  the  market  by  these  schools.     Mr.  Merrill  ^xplain^d  that  the 
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schools  were  established— one,  the  Lick,  in  1895 ;  the  other,  the  Wil- 
merding,  in  1900;  and  that  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  685  pupils, 
and  that  there  was  a  total  graduation  of  about  75  pupils  per  annum. 
The  tuition  to  pupils  was  free  except  for  books  and  materials  used 
at  the  Lick,  and  there  is  no  charge  even  for  materials  at  the  Wilmerd- 
ing. 

The  commissioners  were  shown  through  every  department  and  were 
much  gratified  with  the  splendid  success  of  the  institution. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  of  states  and  further  reports  were  heard 
and  discussed.     (See  page  52.) 

Time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  on  motion,  the  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  the  following  morning  at  9 130. 
FRroAY,  September  8. 

The  convention  reassembled,  as  per  adjournment,  with  Vice-Pres- 
ident Brigham  in  the  chair.  The  roll  call  of  states  was  concluded  by 
the  secretary.  (See  pages  100  to  124.)  The  Secretary-Treasurer 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America. 
1904.  Dr. 

July  14.     To  receipts  from  Ex-Secretary-Treas. . .  $20.51 
1905. 
Sept.  5,    To  annual  dues  for  1904,  from  27  states,  135.00 

To  receipts  from  proceedings 245.00 —    $400.51 

Cr. 
To    printing    2,200    proceedings,    steno- 
graphic work,  express  and  postage.  .$354.90 
To  Chas.  M.  Morris,  official  stenographer,     50.00—    $404.90 

Mr.  Johnson  (reads  report  of  finances)  :  This  leaves  a  small  deficit 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  met  by  one  or  two  bureaus  that  have 
promised  to  pay  in  their  annual  dues  soon,  and  when  it  is  printed 
it  is  expected  to  show  a  small  balance,  to  carry  over  to  next  year. 
As  you  know  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  our  Association  to  collect 
just  enough  money  for  dues  and  reports  to  meet  the  current  expenses, 
and  I  think  this  will  practically  have  been  done. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  morning. 
Saturday,  September  9. 

Reports  of  committees  being  in  order.  Commissioner  Ross,  for  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  report  on  officers  and  place  of  holding 
the  next  convention,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 
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For  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  Chas.  P. 
Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  First  Vice-President,  W.  V.  Stafford,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Second  Vice-President,  Wm.  Anderson,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, Topeka,  Kansas. 

.  For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Hon.  E.  V.  Brake, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  M.  J.  Mc- 
Leod,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

A  number  of  commissioners  have  requested  that  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  be  held  in  the  state  represented  by  them.  Your 
committee  would  recommend  that  the  selection  of  a  place  and  the  time 
for  holding  the  next  convention  be  left  to  the  Executive  Board.* 

Respectfully  submitted. 

David  Ross, 
W.  V.  Stafford, 
RoBT.  C.  Bair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was,  on  motion,  adopted. 

Mr.  Brigham  (Chairman)  :.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  have 
an  important  engagement  that  will  occupy  my  time  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  you  have  already  selected  a  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  I 
beg  leave  to  vacate  the  chair  in  favor  of  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  the 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Neill,  will  you  kindly  come 
forward  ? 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill  takes  the  chair :  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion: I  beg  to  express  my  very  hearty  appreciation  of  this  expression 
of  your  confidence  in  me.  I  appreciate,  however,  that  it  is  more  of  a 
tribute  to  the  unique  position  in  the  Association  of  the  department 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  I  have  a  feeling  also  that  it 
is  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree  a  tribute  to  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  the  honor  to  succeed,  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
presided  over  the  sessions  of  this  convention  and  who,  I  might  add, 
said  to  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him  when  1  spoke  of  coming  out  here, 
that  he  had  had  no  disappointment  this  year  so  great  as  the  one  that 
resulted  in  his  inability  to  attend  this  convention,  and  looking  back 
over  the  twenty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  work  of  the  bureau 

*The  exemtiTe  commiRee  have,  since  the  convention,  elected  the  city  of  Boston,  Maatachutetu,  m  the  place 
of  next  convention.  In  accordance  with  the  by-lawt,  this  alto  elect*  the  Hon.  Cha«.  F.  Pidgin  a«  a  member  of 
the  executive  ccnnmittee. 
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of  labor  statistics,  he  said  that  his  connection  with  this  Association 
had  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  parts  of  his  work ; 
profitable  both  to  himself  and  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

I  can  only  say  that  my  best  endeavors  shall  be  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Association  in  the  same  way  that  he  did ;  and  I  might  make 
a  promise,  for  I  have  a  suspicion  that  possibly  I  was  elected  president 
so  that  I  might  not  talk  so  much,  and  if  that  is  the  purpose,  I  shall 
try  to  live  up  to  it. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  being  ready  to  report,  submitted  the 
following : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Governor  George  C.  Pardee,  of  the  state  of  California, 
and  Mayor  E.  E.  Schmitz,  of  San  Francisco,  for  their  very  cordial 
welcome  to  the  state  and  city. 

Kesoh'cd,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  President  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Plehn,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  California,  for  their  very  able 
addresses. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  expresses  its  hearty  appreciation 
of  its  treatment  while  in  the  state  and  city,  and  that  we  extend  our 
thanks  to  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  the  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Railway  Company,  the  North  Shore  Railway  Company,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose  Railway  Company,  the  Oakland  Consolidated  Rail- 
way Company,  Pres.  Chas.  H.  Spear,  of  the  California  State  Harbor 
Commissioners,  the  California  Promotion  Committee,  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  Management,  Principal  Merrill,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  the  California  and  Wilmerding  Schools  of  Mechanical  and 
Industrial  Arts;  Mr.  E.  Stearns,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Board  of 
Trade,  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
to  all  other  citizens  who  have  contributed  toward  the  success  of  the 
session. 

Resolved,  That  sincere  thanks  are  cordially  rendered  by  this  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Hon.  W.  V.  Stafford,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
California,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  entertain  the  delegation,  and 
that  we  unanimously  vote  him  the  prince  of  all  entertainers. 

W,M.  Anderson,  Chairman, 
E.  D.  Brigham, 
Chas.  J.  Fox. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  committee  then  presented  a  further  resolution  as  follows : 

Whereas:  The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  for  twenty  years  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  covering  a  period  of  twenty 
years  the  President  of  this  Association,  has  retired  from  the  field  of 
statistical  work  to  take  up  important  duties  in  the  field  of  collegiate 
education;  and, 
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Whereas:  He  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  labor  statistics,  and  has  won  an  international  reputation  in  this 
domain  of  work;  and, 

Whereas:  To  the  example  he  has  set  and  to  the  efforts  he  has 
made  in  its  interest  this  Association  owes  much  of  its  usefulness  and 
success;  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  at  San  Francisco, 
take  this  occasion  to  record  the  high  professional  and  personal  esteem 
in  which  its  members  hold  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  sense 
of  loss  they  feel  at  his  retirement  from  the  common  field  of  labor,  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  debt  they  owe  him  for  his  long  and  imtir- 
ing  labors  in  the  interests  of  this  Association,  and  for  the  inspiration 
he  has  been  to  them  in  their  work  of  statistical  investigation. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  resolution  properly  engrossed  and  forwarded  to 
the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Chairman. 
E.  D.  Brigham, 
Chas.  J.  Fox, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  various  commissioners  discussed  matters  relative  to  statistical 
work  in  their  respective  states,  and  various  matters  pertaining  to  uni- 
form schedules. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  BUREAUS. 


State 

When 
organ- 
ised. 

Chief  officer. 

Incumbency. 

Date. 

Years. 

United  States 

1884 

1900 

1888 

1902 

1887 

1873 

.   ...  .1896 
1879 

1879 

1884 

1885 

1876 

1900 

1887 

Carroll  D.  Wright 

Chaa.  P.  NeiU 

1885-1906 
1906- 

1900- 

1888-1887 
1887-1891 
1891-1895 
1896-1899 
1899-1904 
1904- 

1902-1903 
1903- 

1887-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-1898 

1893-1895 

1896-1899 

1899- 

1899-1908 

1903-1906 

1906- 

1878-1874 
1874-1876 
1886-1887 
1887-1893 
1898-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1903 
1903- 

1806-1903 

1908- 

1903- 

187^1881 
1881-1893 
1898-1897 
1897- 

1879-1881 
1881-1883 
1888-1896 
1895-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1905 
1906- 

1884-1890 
1890-1894 
1894-1900 
1900-1902 
1902- 

1886-1893 
1898-1895 
1896-1897 
1897- 

20 
1 

6 

2 

1 
3 

2 
2 
2 

Dominion  of  Canada  .... 
California 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 

John  S.  EnoB 

John  J.  Tobin 

Census  Office 

Colorado 

George  W.  Walts 

E.  L.  Pitsgerald 

P.  V.  Meyers 

W.V.Stafford 

Wm.  R.  Merriam 

S.  N.  D.  North 

C.  J.  DriscoU 

John  W.  Lockin 

Lester  Bodine 

J.  W.  Brentlinger 

W.  H.  Klett     .   .   : 

Peter  Jennings 

2 
4 

Jaa.  T.  Smith 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
4 
3 

8 

6  mo. 

3 

2 
12 
4 
9 

2 

W.  H.  Montgomery 

E.  V.  Brake    ... 

Connecticut 

James  F.  Babcock 

Samuel  J.  Starr 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Samuel  M.  Hotchkiss 

Robert  J.  Vance 

S.  B.  Home 

Idaho    

Illinois 

Harry  E.  Back 

Wm.  H.  Scoville 

J.  A.Czizek 

ReesH.  Davis 

T.  C.  Egleston 

F.  H.  B.  McDowell 

John  S.  Lord 

George  A.  Schilling 

David  Roes 

Indiana 

John  Collett 

John  B.  Conner 

2 

Iowa 

William  A.  Peele,  Jr 

Simeon  J.  Thompson 

John  B.  Conner 

B.  P.  Johnson 

Joe.  H.  Stubbs 

E.  R.  Hutchins 

12 
2 

4 
4 
1 

Q 

J.  R.  Sovereign 

W.  E.  O'Blenees 

C.  P.  Wennerstrum 

E.  D.  Brigham 

4 

6 
2 
4 

Kansas 

Prank  H.  Betton 

J.P.Todd 

8 
2 

Kentucky 

Wm.G.  Bird 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson 

C.  E.  Bownan 

2 

9 

C.  Y.Wilson 

1 

Nicholas  McDowell 

Lucas  Moore 

189^-1896 
1896-1903 
1903-1905 
1905- 

1900-1904 

1906- 

1906- 

18OT- 

4 

7 

Loaisiana 

I.  B.  Nail 

H.  Vreeland 

Thomas  Harrison 

L.  Malthus 

2 

1 

4 

Robt  E.  Lee 

Maine 

Samuel  W.  Matthews 

.  1» 
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state. 


When 

orgmn- 

ized. 


M«>ylvMi 


.1884 


MaasachuflettB  . 


.1809 


Michigan 1883 


MhineflOfta. 


MiBsouri. 


1887 


1879 


Montana . 


.1893 


Nebraska 


.1887 


New  Hampshire  . 


New  Jersey 


.1878 


New  York  . 


.  18E3 


North  Carolina 1S87 


North  Dakota 


Chief  officer. 


Thomas  C.  Weeks  .  . 
AUen  B.  Howard.  Jr.  . 
Charles  H.  Myers  .  .  . 

J.  D.  Wade 

Thos.  A.  Smith  .... 
Chas.  J.  Fox 

Henry  K.  OUver  .  .  . 
CarroU  D.  Wriffht  .  . 
Horace  G.  Waiilin  .  . 
Chas.  F.  Pidffin  .... 

John  W.  McGrath  .  . 
aV.  R.Pond     .... 

A.  H.  Heath 

Henry  A.  Robinson  .  . 
Charles  H.  Morse  .  .  . 
Joseph  L.  Cox  .... 
Scott  Griswokl  .... 
M.  J.  McLeod 

John  Lamb 

J.  P.  McGau^rhey  .  .  . 

L.  G.  Powers 

Martin  F.  McHale  .  . 
John  O'Donnell  .... 
W.  H.  WiUiams.  .   .   . 

W.  H.  Hilkene  .... 
H.  J.  Spaunhorst .  .  . 
H.  A.  Newman  .... 
Oscar  Kochtitzky  .  .  . 
Lee  Meriwether  .  .  . 
Willard  C.  Hall  ...  . 
Henry  Blackmore  .  . 
Lee  Meriwether  .  .  . 
Arthur  Roxelle  .... 
Thos.  P.  Rixey  .... 
Wm.  Anderson  .... 

James  H.  Mills  .... 
J.  H.  Caklerhead  .  .  . 
J.  A.  Ferguson  .... 

John  Jenkins 

Philip  Andres     .... 

J.  B.  Erion 

J.  H.  Powers 

S.  J.  Kent 

C.  E.  Watson 

Bert  Bush 

JohnW.  Bourlett  .  . 
Julian  F.  Trask .... 
Lsrsander  H.  Carroll    . 

James  Bishop  .... 
Charles  H.  Simmerman 
William  Stainsby  .  .  . 
W.  C.  Garrison  .... 

Charles  F.  Peck     .  .  . 
Thomas  J.  Dowlinsr  ■  • 
John  T.  McDonough    . 
John  McMackin    . 
P.  Tecumseh  Sherman 

W.  N.  Jones 

John  C.  Scarborousrh  . 

B.  RLacy 

James  Y.  Hamrick  .  . 

B.  R.  Lacy 

Henry  B.  Vamer  .  .  . 

H.  T.  Helffeaen  .... 
Nelson  Williams  .  .  . 
A.  H.  Lauffhlin  .  .  .  . 
H.  U.  Thomas    .... 

R.  J.  Turner 

W.  C.  Gilbreath     .  .   . 


Incumbency. 


Date. 


1884-1882 
1892-1886 
189&-189B 
1896-1900 
1900-1908 
1908- 

1869-1873 
1879-1888 
1888-1903 
1908- 


1886-1887 
1887-1891 
1881-1883 
1898-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1906 
1906- 

1887-1891 

1891- 

1891-1889 

1899-1901 

1901-1906 

1906- 


1882-188S 
1883-1886 
1886-188S 
1889-1891 
1891-1898 
1898-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1901 
1901- 

1898-1897 
1897-1901 
1901- 

1887-1890 
1891-1883 
1883-1896 
189&-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1903 
1908- 

1898-1896 
1896-1899 
1899- 

1878-1898 
1898-1898 
1896-1903 
1903- 

1883-1893 
1898-1896 
1896-1899 
1899-1906 
1905- 

1887-1889 
1888-1893 
1887-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1901 
1901- 

1889-1893 
1898-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1903^ 
1908-1905 
1906- 


ol 


Years. 


8 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 

4 

16 
16 

3 

2 
2 
4 

2 
4 

4 
4 
1 


8 
2 
4 

1 

2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 

4 

4 
5 

8 
2 
2 
2 
4 
X 
8 

8 
3 

7 

15 
6 
5 
8 

10 
3 
3 
6 

1 

2 
4 
4 

2 
2 
5 

4 
2 

2 

^  2 
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state. 


When 

ariran- 

issed. 


Ohio. 


1877 


Ontario.  Canada 1900 

Oreson 1906 

Pennsylvania 1872 


Tennesseet 


Utah* 1890 

Vfa^nia 1898 

WashinflTton 1897 

Wisconsin 1888 


West  Virflrinia  . 


Rhode  Island 1887 


South  Dakota* 1890 


.1891 


Chief  officer. 


•Abolished. 

tChansed  to  Mines  and  Mineral  Department.  1894. 


Incumbency 


Harry  J.  Walls  .... 
Henry  Luskey    .... 

L.  McHu«rh 

A.  D.  Passett 

JohnMcBride     .   .   .   . 

W.  T.  Lewis 

William  Ruehrwein  .  . 
John  P.  Jones  .... 
M.  D.  Ratchford    .  .   . 

Robert  Glocklins  .  .   . 

O.P.  Hoff 

Thomas  J.  Bisrham  .  . 

W.  H.  Grier 

M.  S.  Humphre}^  .  . 
Joel  B.  McCamant  .  . 
Albert  S.  Bolles  .  .  . 
James  M.  Clark  .  .  . 
Robert  C.  Bair    .... 

Josiah  B.  Bowdich  .  . 
Almon  K.  Goodwin  . 

Henry  E.  Tiepke  .   .  . 

Geo.  H.  Webb     .   .  .  . 

Frank  Wilder 

Robert  A.  Smith  .  .  . 
Walter  McKay  .  .  .  . 
S.  A.  Wheeler     .... 

Georare  W.  Ford  .  .  . 
John  E.  Lloyd    .... 

E.  P.  aute 

A.  H.  Wood 

A.  D.  Harsris 

R.  A-  Shiflett 

Joseph  P.  Bache   .  .  . 

A.  P.  Montoffue  .  .  . 
James  B.  Doherty    .  . 

W.  C.  P.  Adams  .  .  . 
Wm.  Blackman  .... 
C.  P.  Hubbard    .... 

FVank  A.  Flower  .  .   . 

H.M.  Stark 

J.  Dobbs 

Half  ord  Erickson  .  .  . 
J.  D.  Beck 

Edward  Robinson  .  . 
John  N.  Ssrdenstricker 
L  V.Barton 


1890-1898 

189B-1900 
1900- 

1897-1901 
1901-1906 
1906- 

1888-1889 
1889^1891 
1891-1896 
1896-1906 
1906- 
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RULES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Adopted  at  Denver,  Colo.,  May  24,  1892. 
Amended  at  various  times.      Printed  here  .as  they  stand  at  this  date,  1906. 


1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  The  Association 
OF  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 

2.  Its  objects  are  to  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  business 
pertaining  to  the  Association — for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  work,  cur- 
rent and  otherwise,  pertaining  to  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Statistics 
and  kindred  departments  with  which  its  members  are  connected  in  their 
respective  States;  also,  to  foster  the  ties  of  friendship,  interchange  ideas, 
and  in  various  ways  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  Bureaus  of  Sta- 
tistics ;  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  transact  all  such  business 
as  is  deemed  consistent  with  the  duties  of  statisticians. 

3.  The  active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  commis- 
sioners and  chiefs  of  State  and  national  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  their  deputies  and  chief  clerks.  All  ex-commissioners  and  ex- 
deputies  of  such  bureaus  shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association, 
entitled  to  all  rights  except  election  to  office;  and  all  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  serve  out  the  full  term  of  their  election. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  first 
vice-president,  second  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their 
election  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

6.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  convention  annually,  by  bal- 
lot, and  those  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  total  number  cast  shall 
be  declared  elected  to  the  position  for  which  they  were  nominated.  All 
officers  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  election 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  assume  their  respective  duties 
immediately  after  being  thus  elected. 

6.  The  executive  committee  must,  by  either  session  or  correspond- 
ence, agree  upon  a  date  for  convention  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date 
selected,  and  immediately  within  ten  days  after  such  agreement  issue  the 
official  call  for  the  convention,  which  must  be  signed  by  all  members  of 
the  committee  and  approved  by  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  secre- 
tary. 

7.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  consist 
of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  member  residing  in  the  State  wherein  the 
next  convention  is  so  be  held,  two  members  to  be  selected  by  ballot,  and 
the  president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association.  It  shall  have 
charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements  pertaining  to  each  conventionrthat 
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occurs  during  the  term  of  said  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  same,  occasioned  by  whatever 
cause. 

8.  The  cost  of  membership  in  this  Association  will  be  five  dollars 
per  year  for  each  state  represented,  and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  maintenance  of  the  Association;  provided,  that  the  maximum 
cost  of  said  respective  membership  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
per  year. 

9.  Any  state  in  arrears  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year  will  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  until  such  time  as  all  arrears  are  paid. 

10.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annually,  at  a 
place  chosen  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  at  a  time  to  be  selected 
by  the  executive  committee. 

11.  The  place  of  meeting  selected  by  the  convention  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  including  the  acquiescence  of  the  resident  member  in  the 
state  where  said  convention  was  to  have  been  held. 

12.  A  standing  committee  of  three,  composed  of  the  president,  first 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  convention,  is  hereby  created,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  select  such  question  or  questions  as  they  may  deem, 
in  their  judgement,  of  general  interest,  to  be  taken  up  for  investigation  by 
the  Bureaus  of  Statistics. 

13.  The  conventions  of  this  Association  must  extend  through  at 
least  two  full  days,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  days. 

14.  The  duties  of  the  president  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Association  and  to  preserve  order,  and  transact  such  business 
as  may  of  right  appertain  to  his  office.  The  first  vice-president  shall 
perform  all  duties  of  the  president  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  president.  The  second  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  president  in  event  of  the  absence  or  resignation  of  the  president 
and  first  vice-president. 

16.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  convention  shall  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form ;  each  bureau  to  be  supplied  with  copies  at  cost.  The  secretary  shall 
also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  convention,  transact 
correspondence  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  deliver  to  his  successor  all 
books,  papers,  moneys,  etc.,  that  are  property  of  the  Association.  He 
shall  also  be  custodian  of  all  moneys  of  the  Association 

16.     All  rules  inconsistent  with  these  are  hereby  repealed. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION    OF   OFFICIALS  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS  OF  AMERICA, 

HELD  AT 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  JULY  24-28,   I906. 

President  Neill  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I  have  the  honor 
to  announce  that  the  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  this  body  is 
now  open.  This  Association  has  already  passed  its  majority,  and  with- 
in two  months  will  have  entered  upon  the  twenty-third  year  of  its 
existence.  During  this  period  it  has  seen  the  bureaus  of  labor  in  the 
United  States  increase  from  eleven  to  thirty-four.  We  all  know  that 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  new  bureau,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  of  the  individual  States,  is  not  as  easy  task;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  bureaus  of  labor  have  more  than  trebled  during  the 
existence  of  this  Association  proclaims  very  clearly,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  fact  that  these  bureaus  have  shown  their  eflfectiveness  and  that 
their  field  of  usefulness  has  become  well  recognized. 

The  reports  of  the  existing  bureaus  now  number  850,  and  form  a 
library  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions.  These  reports  form  also  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  a  contribution  not 
only  of  current  importance — valuable  not  only  as  rendering  assistance 
to  the  legislator  and  the  executive  in  understanding  the  conditions  of 
their  various  commonwealths — but  one  which  in  after  years  will  have 
an  added  value  as  historical  documents  for  the  future  American 
student. 

And  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  the  value  of  these  reports 
is  due  to  the  opportunities  that  have  been  offered  by  this  Association 
for  men  with  like  problems  to  get  together  and  discuss  those  prob- 
lems, and  go  home  better  equipped  for  the  work  of  grappling  with 
their  difficulties ;  and  I  can  only  hope  that  on  returning  from  this  pres- 
ent meeting  we  shall  be  better  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  that 
we  have  confronting  us. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  morning  is  an  address  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  chair  appoints 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  North,  and  Mr.  Fox  as  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
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the  Governor  and  escort  him  to  the  hall.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
(Governor's  address  it  will  be  our  privilege  and  our  pleasure  to  be 
addressed  by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


ADDRESS   OF    WELCOME   BY   THE   GOVERNOR    OF    MASSACHUSETTS,    CURTIS 

GUILD,  JR. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  It  is  my  pleasant 
duty  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  State  in  the  Union  where 
the  wageworker  forms  a  more  important  element  in  the  population 
than  in  this  Commonwealth  of  mills  and  machine  shops.  The  natural 
result  has  been  that  Massachusetts  has  not  only  kept  her  leadership 
in  many  lines  of  labor  legislation,  but  that  she  is  ever  ready  to  receive 
and  act  upon  suggestions  from  her  sister  States  that  shall  send  all  the 
Union  forward  together. 

The  steady  improvement  in  communication  and  transportation  is 
making  it  more  and  more  imperative  that  legislation  affecting  industry 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  It  is  of  small  avail  to 
stamp  out  stock-watering  in  Massachusetts  if  what  is  crime  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  to  continue  law  in  New  Jersey.  Healthy  competition  be- 
tween New  York  and  Georgia  is  impossible  as  long  as  textiles  spun 
and  woven  by  adults  in  the  North  are  forced  to  compete  with  textiles 
spun  and  woven  by  little  children  in  the  South. 

The  recent  passage  of  laws  against  child  labor  by  Georgia  is  a 
splendid  evidence  of  the  South's  recognition  that  the  claims  of  human- 
ity and  citizenship  should,  not  merely  in  some  States  but  in  all  States, 
outrank  those  of  commercial  profit. 

We  of  the  North  can  best  prove  our  sincerity  in  this  cause  by  recog- 
nizing frankly  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  passage  of  such 
measures  of  regulation  and  control  as  shall  tend  even  more  than  today 
to  recognize  that  more  important  than  the  function  of  the  human  cog 
in  the  industrial  machine  is  the  function  of  the  citizen  in  the  work  of 
the  Commonwealth.  And  this  in  my  judgment  need  not  drive  any  legit- 
imate industry,  properly  and  humanely  conducted,  from  our  borders. 

Seldom  has  a  year  passed  in  Massachusetts  in  which  so  much  has 
been  done  to  uplift  conditions  of  labor  as  in  1906.  It  is  the  desire  of 
Massachusetts  that  laws  against  the  employment  of  little  children  shall 
be  enacted  all  over  the  country  on  at  least  no  lower  level  than  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  That  it  might  be  shown  that  Massachusetts  is  sin- 
cere in  this  desire,  I  had  the  honor  of  recommending  to  the  General 
Court  this  year  suggestions,  which  were  enacted  into  statutes,  for  the 
etter  enforcement  of  existing  law.     Thus,  for  the  first  time  truant 
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officers  throughout  the  Commonwealth  are  given  absolute  power,  not 
merely  to  take  children  from  the  play-fields  to  the  schools,  but  to 
enter  the  mills  and  take  children  from  the  work-bench  to  the  schools. 
Last  year,  moreover,  the  padrone  or  parent  detected  in  setting  children 
to  work  by  forged  age  certificates  faced  a  trivial  fine.  Today,  under 
our  new  law,  he  faces  imprisonment. 

Another  new  law  extends  to  all  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  the  more 
stringent  provisions  for  the  education  of  minors  hitherto  vested  in  the 
authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Another  raises  the  educational  qualification  required  of  all  minors 
employed  in  Massachusetts  industries  from  mere  ability  to  spell  out 
easy  words  to  an  ultimate  standard  of  education  such  as  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  local  public  schools. 

Another,  strengthens  the  law  imposing  penalties  on  unnatural  parents 
and  guardians  who  restrain  children  from  school. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  free  State  em- 
ployment bureaus.  The  first  one  will  probably  be  opened,  under 
charge  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  in  Boston  in 
the  early  fall. 

Pensions  may  after  referendum  be  established  for  call  firemen  or 
substitute  firemen  as  well  as  for  the  regular  force  in  case  of  injury 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

Aside  frwn  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  savings  bank  com- 
mission and  certain  important  amendments  to  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  savings  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  the  statu- 
tory provisions,  already  strong,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  of 
those  who  labor  in  our  factories  have  been  extended  still  further. 

Foundries  that  have  failed  to  maintain  suitable  sanitary  conditions 
of  their  own  free  will  now  find  themselves  liable  to  penalty  as  offend- 
ers against  the  law. 

The  family  of  an  employee  killed  by  accident  may  now  claim  dam- 
ages not  only  for  death  but  for  conscious  suffering. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  my  own  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  need  of  better  care  of  steam  boilers  have  resulted  in  statutes  for 
a  more  general  inspection  of  steam  boilers;  for  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  State  boiler  inspectors;  and  by  an  amendment  to  existing 
law,  insisting  that  the  operation  of  steam  plants  of  even  the  third 
class,  though  in  charge  of  an  engineer,  must  not  be  entrusted  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  secured  a  license  by  examination. 

The  mechanic  has  been  further  safeguarded  against  his  own  in- 
experience in  transactions  with  money-lenders  by  a  new  statute  cut- 
ting oflE  the  power  of  the  wage-earner  to  bind  himself  to  endless 
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financial  slavery  by  an  unlimited  assignment  of  his  future  wages  to 
the  man  who  tempts  him  to  debt. 

The  Commonwealth  has  also  this  year  set  a  high  example  to  be 
followed  by  enacting  additional  laws  governing  labor  employed  for 
public  purposes. 

Policemen  whenever  appointed  under  the  Civil  Service  rules  of 
the  Commonwealth,  are  in  the  future  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  and  cannot  be  suspended  save  for  sufficient  cause  expressed 
in  writing. 

School  teachers  desirous  of  emplojrment  have  been  furnished  with 
a  public  employment  bureau  through  the  State  Board  of  education. 

Weekly  payments  of  wages  to  mechanics,  workmen  and  laborers  by 
counties,  cities,  corporations  and  contractors  have  been  made  practi- 
cally universal  by  another  statute. 

Finally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  stands  for  the  first 
time,  as  do  now  the  federal  authorities,  for  the  establishment  for 
workmen,  laborers  or  mechanics — whether  employed  by  Common- 
wealth, county  or  municipality,  or  indirectly  for  these  by  contractors 
— of  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  limit  of  labor. 

These  are  some  of  the  measures  enacted  this  year  by  Massachusetts 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  labor.  There  are  other  measures — for  free 
medical  examination  of  children  in  the  schools,  for  example,  by  which 
labor  will  indirectly  benefit  most  largely.  I  might  also  add  that  the 
opposition  of  both  executive  and  Legislature  to  the  proposed  back- 
ward step  in  permitting  overtime  work  in  the  department  stores  at 
Christmas  time  seems  to  indicate  with  certainty  that  next  year  we 
shall  take  the  further  steps  of  forbidding  overtime  work  for  women 
or  children  at  any  time,  a  prohibition  which,  I  believe,  after  careful 
examination,  can  now  be  made  without  serious  impairment  of  our 
ability  to  compete  in  textiles  with  the  South,  which  no  longer,  as 
until  very  recently,  has  unrestricted  child  labor. 

More,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done.  Still,  this  year,  1906,  must 
always  remain  in  Massachusetts  as  a  year  remarkable  for  the  re- 
forms effected  for  the  benefit  of  labor.  We  offer  you  our  experience ; 
we  ask  for  yours,  that  by  mutual  suggestion  we  may  together  fight 
for  the  cause  of  our  common  humanity  and  by  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  American  labor  raise  still  higher  the  character  of  A^nerican 
citizenship. 
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ADDRESS  OF  VVErxOME  BY  HON.   JOHN   F.  FITZGERALD,  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  need  not  say  that  you  are  wel- 
come to  Boston.  I  repeat  the  compliment  that  the  Governor  extended 
to  you  a  moment  ago  in  welcoming  you  to  Massachusetts,  and  say  that 
you  are  doubly  welcome  here  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Common- 
wealth. I  trust  that  your  stay  among  us  will  be  most  fruitful  in 
the  results  of  your  deliberations,  and  beneficial  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the  results  of  the  legislative  ef- 
forts of  the  last  Legislature,  as  given  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth here  this  morning,  and  although  he  and  I  differ  politically,  we 
have  never  disagreed  on  anything  that  tended  to  the  advancement 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  such  a  splendid  record  of  work  performed  by  the  Legislature 
and  by  his  administration  of  affairs  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  moments  ago  of  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  your  President  as  to  the  usefulness  of  information  published  by 
bureaus  of  statistics,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  I  know  something  of 
their  advantages.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1893  and  1894,  and  at  both  those  sessions  measures  came  before  the 
body  asking  for  additional  appropriations  for  statistical  purposes,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Wadlin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  at  that  time, 
and  Mr.  Pidgin,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  and  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Wadlin,  will  tell  you  how  anxious  and  willing  I 
was  that  the  Commonwealth  should  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  enable  the  bureau  to  have  the  best  facilities  for  obtaining 
all  the  information  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  bureau 
and  to  maintain  its  record  as  the  best  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
the  mose  efficient  in  the  world.  Later  on  I  went  to  Congress,  and 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
national  bureau  of  labor.  I  also  became  very  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  North,  who  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  the  census, 
so  that  I  think  I  have  a  very  close  sympathy  with  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  as  well  as  a  very  intimate  acquaintanceship  among 
the  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  apart  from 
the  official  position  I  occupy  as  chief  executive  of  the  city,  take  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  higher  destiny  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  We  have  the  best  intelligence  in  this  coun- 
try; we  have  the  best  laws;  we  have  the  best  labor;  we  have  the 
best  school  system  in  the  world,  except  the  industrial  schppls  of  Ger- 
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many.  The  crops  the  present  year  are  such  as  to  bewilder  the  ordinary 
citizen.  We  are  going  to  have  the  biggest  wheat  crop,  the  biggest 
com  crop,  and  biggest  cotton  crop,  and  about  the  biggest  of  every- 
thing in  these  United  States.  I  think  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  be 
bothered  a  good  deal  when  you  get  back  home  in  compiling  the 
large  number  of  figures  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  compile  when 
you  estimate  the  wealth  that  will  come  out  of  the  soil  of  these  United 
States.  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  an  unwonted  period  of  pros- 
perity, and  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  be  busier  than  you  ever  were. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  wages  have  been  increased  in  all  the  mills. 
The  Governor  forgot  to  menticm  that.  All  kinds  of  laborers  and  op- 
eratives in  the  mills  will  get  larger  returns  the  next  six  months  than 
they  have  since  Massachusetts  has  been  a  Q)mmonwealth.  Only  last 
Sunday  I  visited  my  old  summer  home  in  Concord,  and  I  talked  with 
a  farmer,  who  said  that  they  were  amazed  at  the  wealth  that  is  coming 
out  of  the  soil  in  New  England,  and  that  they  could  not  get  laborers ; 
that  he  had  been  to  Boston  and  offered  $35'  a  month  and  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  ordinary  laborers,  and  could  not  get  any.  So  that  right 
here  in  good  old  Massachusetts  there  is  prosperity  and  plenty  to  do 
for  those  who  want  work.  You  do  not  have  to  go  West  to  find  riclies 
growing  out  of  the  soil.' 

I  am  glad  of  the  tremendous  industrial  prosperity  that  now  exists 
in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Q)mmonwealth,  and  of  course  we  in 
Boston  expect  to  participate  in  it;  because  we  are  not  only  the  hub 
of  the  universe,  but  we  are  the  metropolitan  city  of  New  England 
and  the  biggest  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  are  proud  of 
the  tremendous  wealth  that  is  amassed  here,  the  evidences  of  which 
are  apparent  on  all  sides.  The  City  of  Boston  has  expended  $40,- 
000,000  on  its  park  system,  $40,000,000  on  its  water  system,  and  $25,- 
000,000  on  its  sewage  system;  so  that  in  these  three  essentials  of  life 
— ^pure  air,  pure  water,  and  sewage — Boston  will  stand  comparison 
with  any  city  in  the  world.  I  think  that,  as  statistical  gentlemen,  you 
will  be  proud  to  know  these  facts,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of 
a  bigger,  a  better,  and  a  busier  Boston  you  will  publish  them  in  your 
bulletins,  so  that  they  will  be  known  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  no  dty  in  the  country  today  which  can  show  a  better  feel- 
ing between  employer  and  employee  than  the  city  of  Boston.  Not  only 
in  the  city  departments,  but  in  all  classes  of  labor  over  which  the  city 
has  any  control,  the  eight-hour  day  exists.  Boston  was  the  first  city  in 
the  country  to  insist  upon  a  reasonable  wage  as  well  as  reasonable 
hours.  For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  the  ordinary  laborer  in 
Boston  has  received  $2  a  day,  and  the  skilled  mechanic  in  every  depart- 
ment at  the  present  time  enjoys  the  highest  wages  paid  to  organized 
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labor.  You  will  therefore  find  in  this  part  of  the  country  not  only  men 
skilled  in  their  respective  lines,  but  men  who  show  a  high  order  of 
intelligence.  It  is  only  fitting  that  this  should  be  the  case  because 
Boston  stands  before  the  world  as  the  embodiment  of  enlightenment 
and  fraternity.  During  all  her  career  the  people  of  Boston  have  been 
anxious  to  lead  the  way  and  certainly  in  the  eflEorts  that  her  citizens 
have  made  to  put  labor  upon  a  dignified  basis  she  has  not  been  behind. 

We  here  in  Boston  are  proud  of  what  the  bureau  of  statistics  in 
Massachusetts  has  accomplished.  We  thought  so  well  of  the  bureau 
a  few  years  ago  that  we  took  its  head,  Mr.  Wadlin,  who  had  done  very 
efficient  work,  and  made  him  librarian  of  the  Boston  public  library,  and 
I  know  that  after  you  go  there  you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was 
not  only  the  best  statistician,  but  that  he  is  the  best  librarian  in  the 
United  States.  His  successor,  Mr.  Pidgin,  is  also  doing  very  efficient 
work,  and  the  bulletins  of  his  bureau  the  last  three  or  four  years  have 
been  quoted  in  every  comer  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  welcome  you  again  to  Boston,  and  I  hope 
that  your  stay  here  will  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

President  Neill  :  In  the  name  of  the  Association,  I  wish  to  express 
to  Governor  Guild  and  Mayor  Fitzgerald  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  welcome  they  have  extended  to  us.  The  Association  will, 
I  am  sure,  by  its  deliberations  show  the  appreciation  it  feels  of  the 
honor  that  has  been  done  it  in  placing  at  its  disposal  this  splendid  hall. 
I  think  it  can  be  called  no  less  than  inspiring  to  listen  to  the  splendid 
record  of  work  accomplished  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  cause  of  labor  during  the  past  year.  It  reflects  credit  not 
only  upon  the  Commonwealth  but  upon  the  executive  at  its  head.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  it  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  State  which 
established  the  first  labor  bureau  in  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  that  a 
large  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  splendid  educative  influence  that  bureau 
has  exerted  in  its  more  than  one  generation  of  service. 

address  by    HON.    CARROLL  D.    WRIGHT^    PRESIDENT  OF   CLARK   COLLEGE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  The  Governor  in 
his  address  omitted  one  thing  which  I  think  will  interest  you  as  much 
as  the  whole  list  of  laws  to  which  he  referred.  The  act  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  one  which  all  the  bureaus  of  the  States  having  them  have  in- 
vestigated more  or  less  and  in  many  instances  recommended.  At  some 
of  our  sessions  we  have  had  much  discussion  of  industrial  education, 
technical  education,  and  industrial  training.  For  at  least  ten  years  I 
think  this  Association  has  been  hammering  along  lines  of  industrial 
education.    Last  year,  through  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
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a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  thc*subject  and  make  reccMn- 
mendations.  This  year  that  commission  reported.  It  reconmiended 
a  bill,  and  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  the  recommendation  of  a  commission  went  through 
without  a  word  being  said  in  either  house.  The  bill  was  modified  a 
little  by  the  committee  on  education,  but  the  principle  of  it  was  pre- 
served as  recommended  by  the  conmiission;  it  was  reported  favor- 
ably, passed  the  House,  passed  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
passed  the  Senate,  and  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  with  not  one 
single  word  of  debate  on  the  whole  matter. 

That  law  is  not  new  in  principle,  but  it  contemplates  a  new  depart- 
ure. The  State  has  for  many  years  supported  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  subsidizes  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  does  many 
things  in  the  line  of  helping  people  to  train  themselves  for  an  occupa- 
tion. During  the  last  few  years  it  has  established  three  textile  schools 
— one  at  Lowell,  one  at  Fall  River,  and  one  at  New  Bedford.  The 
State  shares  the  expense,  on  the  principle  that  the  training  of  men  and 
women  for  particular  work  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  city  in 
which  the  institution  is  situated,  but  to  the  whole  Conunonw^th. 
Therefore  it  was  committed  by  its  acts  in  various  ways  for  half  a  cen- 
tury nearly  to  the  sort  of  work  provided  for  in  the  new  law;  and 
beyond  all  this  it  helps  the  Agricultural  Collie.  So  the  State  found 
itself  training  teachers,  engineers,  mechanics,  and  physicists,  and  train- 
ing men  for  scientific  ag^culture,  and  men  and  women  for  textile  work. 
It  could  not  refuse  when  it  was  asked  to  help  pay  the  expense  of  train- 
ing young  men  and  women,  especially  children  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age,  in  the  principles  of  industry.  The  State  does  not  aim  to  make 
a  full-fledged  mechanic,  but  it  undertakes  to  train  these  youth  for  some- 
thing useful,  and  the  departure  is  a  great  thing  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  State. 

Heretofore  our  educational  work  has  been  cultural.  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible to  procure  not  only  a  cultural  but  a  vocational  training  as  well. 
Under  this  new  law  any  city  or  group  of  towns  not  large  enough  of 
themselves  to  carry  out  their  work  can  establish  an  industrial  school,, 
and  then  the  State  pledges  itself  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
expenses. 

You  may  want  to  know  what  this  has  to  do  with  this  Association. 
It  seems  to  me,  a  great  deal.  As  I  have  said,  the  different  State  bureaus 
have  worked  along  these  lines,  and  in  framing  this  bill  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  different  States  have  been  of  value.  Here  in  this  new 
law  is  the  culmination,  in  one  State  at  least — ^the  first  in  the  Union, 
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# 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  has  undertaken  to  subsidize  municipal  efforts 

for  the  securing  of  vocational  training. 

It  is  a  very  great  gratification  to  me  to  notice  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  work  of  these  bureaus  is  more  and  more  appreciated.  It  is  difficult 
to  pick  up  an  economic  work,  or  one  on  sociology,  written  on  either 
this  side  or  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  does  not  bring  to  the  aid 
of  the  writer  the  works  of  some  of  these  bureaus,  and  this  is  largely 
true,  I  think,  because  you  have  all  adhered  to  simplicity  of  presenta- 
tion. A  number  of  statisticians  abroad  and  some  in  this  country  who 
had  no  particular  experience  in  making  statistics  have  tried  to  produce 
presentations  involving  as  mathematical  formulae  algebraic  formulae, 
but  the  last  man  who  attempted  that  in  England  has  said  now  that  he 
did  not  accomplish  anything  that  is  not  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
straight  figures.  And  you  gentlemen  are  all  bound  to  present  your 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  mind  can  comprehend  it.  That 
should  be  the  keynote  of  all  writing,  but  especially  of  statistical  analy- 
ses. The  expression  should  be  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  in- 
telligence, because  you  can  rest  assured  that  if  your  presentations  are 
comprehended  by  the  ordinary  intelligence  they  will  be  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. If  you  take  the  reverse  side  and  construct  your  analyses 
for  readers  of  superior  intelligence,  you  are  going  to  lose  your  large 
constituency,  and  will  simply  cater  to  something  that  does  no  great 
good.  The  object  of  all  education  to-day  is  to  get  away  from  exclusive- 
ness,  and  the  college  and  the  university  have  abandoned  the  old-time 
idea  that  information,  knowledge,  science,  is  the  possession  of  a  few 
selected  men.  Now  the  idea  is  that  all  should  have  access  to  informa- 
tion, and  the  information  which  you  collect  should  be  at  the  hand  of 
every  man  who  can  simply  read  and  write.  So  I  hope  you  will  adhere 
to  the  methods  which  prevail,  improving  your  presentations  and  an- 
alyses, of  course,  as  time  goes  on,  but  adhering  always  to  the  simple, 
straightforward  statement  that  expresses  the  truth.  Of  course,  sta- 
tistical work,  like  every  other,  progresses.  We  all  know — those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  the  business  any  length  of  time — ^that  progress  has 
compelled  us  to  abandon  certain  ideas  relative  to  statistical  work,  and 
for  the  better;  but  let  us,  while  recognizing  progress,  recognize  that 
simplicity  has  the  greatest  power  after  all. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  sweet  and  graceful  memento  you 
sent  me  from  San  Francisco,  and  to  express  my  very  great  regret  that 
I  could  not  be  with  you  at  that  time.  When  I  received  the  engrossed 
copy  of  your  resolutions  from  your  Secretary  I  felt  more  than  ever 
the  attacEment  which  has  always  existed  on  my  part  for  the  members 
of  this  Association.  You  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  in  all  the 
years  during  '.vhich  I  have  been  associated  with  you.    Go  on  with  your 
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good  work,  and  let  your  Governors  everywhere  recognize  the  desir- 
ability of  more  permanent  tenure  of  office,  as  I  believe  they  do,  for 
more  and  more  we  see  the  old  faces  reappear  every  year. 

ADDRESS   OF    HON.    HORACE   G.    WADLIN^    LIBRARIAN    OF    BOSTON    PUBLIC 

LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Wadlin  referred  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Boston  in  many  ways 
not  usually  referred  to  in  the  guidebooks,  but  which  were  interesting 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  city.  He  said  in  part : 

"The  first  paper  currency  ever  used,  originated  here  in  1681 — thir- 
teen years  before  the  Bank  of  England  was  established.  The  word 
^Commonwealth'  was  here  first  applied  to  a  civil  government,  in  1634, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  Cromwell.  The  language  has  been  enriched 
by  at  least  sixty  important  words  of  Boston  origin.  The  town  also  had 
early  prominence  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  The 
factory  system,  the  newspaper  and  the  railroad  were  all  Boston  notions ; 
— ^the  first  one  to  the  inventive  ability  of  Lowell,  a  citizen  of  Boston ; 
the  second  proceeding  from  'Public  Occurrences,'  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  America, — of  which  only  one  issue  appeared,  and  the  'Bos- 
ton News  Letter,'  the  first  paper  actually  established;  and  the  Ameri- 
can railroad,  finding  its  precedent  in  the  Granite  Railway  built  in  1826 
to  transport  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Bunker  H^ll  mon- 
ument. 

"The  original  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  was  established  here, 
and  much  of  the  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States  followed  Massa- 
chusetts precedents,  enacted  within  the  chamber  in  which  the  present 
convention  is  in  session. 

"The  development  of  the  public  school  is  largely  due  to  the  early 
influence  of  Massachusetts  and  in  this  Boston  has  had  no  inconsid- 
erable part;  and  the  first  legislation  authorizing  the  maintenance  of 
public  libraries  by  municipal  taxation  was  found  in  the  statute  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1848." 

Mr.  Wadlin  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention to  visit  the  Library,  and  closed  with  a  reference  to  the  har- 
mony existing  between  the  work  of  the  public  library  and  that  of  the 
bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  in  that  each  institution  was  engaged  in 
the  dissemination  of  information,  the  broadening  of  intelligence,  in 
order  that  a  higher  civilization  may  be  promoted.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  the  solution  of  social  problems,  to  which  the  bureaus  were  es- 
pecially devoted,  the  public  library,  under  modem  conditions,  comes 
into  contact  with  all  classes  as  no  other  municipal  institution  can.  It 
has  become  a  great  educational  factor,  by  which  the  imprivileged — 
those  of  restricted  opportimity — ^may  be  brought  into  contact  witfi  the 
intellectual  resources  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages.  jOOqIc 
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REPORTS  OF  STATES  AS  TO  CURRENT  WORK. 


UNITED  STATES   BUREAU  OF   LABOR. 

)  Mr.  Neill:  During  the  past  year  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  has  completed  and  published  its  twentieth  annual  report,  relat- 
ing to  convict  labor.  In  addition  to  giving  complete  statistics  of  pro- 
duction, it  has  made  a  comprehensive  investigation  amongst  the  man- 
ufacturers themselves,  and  the  report  contains  a  chapter  giving  their 
experience  with  the  competition  of  convict  labor  and  the  actual  results 
of  such  competition.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions that  has  yet  been  made  to  that  subject. 

The  Bureau  has  also  issued  its  third  report  on  labor  conditions  in 
Hawaii,  and  this  report  is  also  of  considerable  importance  just  at  this 
time  on  account  of  the  critical  condition  of  labor  in  Hawaii.  The  con- 
ditions there  are  pecular  and  are  of  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
They  have  out  there  practically  a  single  industry — ^the  sugar  industry 
— representing,  say,  98  or  99  per  cent  of  the  commercial  activity  of 
Hawaii,  and  that  industry  is  concentrated  in  few  hands  and  is  depend- 
ent absolutely  on  cheap  Oriental  labor.  Owing  to  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act,  the  planters  have  been  unable  to  secure  Chinese,  and  the 
entire  force  is  therefore  rapidly  becoming  Japanese;  and  as  long  as 
the  present  situation  continues,  and  as  long  as  Oriental  labor  is  avail- 
able, it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  build  up  a  typical  American 
commonwealth  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  plantations  are  num- 
erous, arfd  the  employees  live  in  little  camps  scattered  over  these  plan- 
tations, working  in  gangs  of  men  under  military  discipline,  and  it  will 
always  be  impossible  to  secure  any  body  of  selfrespecting  Caucasian 
laborers  who  will  work  under  those  conditions.  As  long  as  the  laborer 
is  doomed  perpetually  to  be  a  wage-earner,  and  as  long  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  land,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  an)rthing  like  an 
ambitious  and  progressive  American  population. 

Another  special  report  issued  by  Ae  Bureau  relates  to  coal  mine 
labor  in  Europe. 

During  the  year  the  following-named  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
bi-monthly  bulletin  of  the  Bureau : 

"Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Manufacturing  Industries." 

"Retail  Prices  of  Food,"  from  which  are  deduced  the  figures  on  cost 
of  living. 

"Course  of  Wholesale  Prices." 
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Also  an  extremely  valuable  and  comprehensive  study  by  Mr.  Hatch, 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  York,  on  "Government  Industrial 
Arbitration."  The  study  is  practically  a  complete  history  up  to  the 
present  time  of  all  attempts  at  government  industrial  arbitration. 

Also  articles  on  "Labor  Conditions  in  Porto  Rico"  and  "Early  Or- 
ganizations of  Printers."  The  latter  is  an  historical  study,  giving  the 
first  attempts  at  organization  by  printers,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
best  historical  contributions  to  the  literature  of  trade-imionism  that 
we  have  had  in  this  country. 

A  study  made  in  England  of  the  general  results  of  municipal  owner- 
ship in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  present  year,  and  an  article  on  "Bene- 
fit Features  of  Trade-Unions." 

Also  a  study  on  "Conditions  of  Living  Among  the  Poor  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

The  Bureau  also  published  an  article  on  "Conciliation  in  the  Stove 
Industry."  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  this,  for  I  think  it 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution.  The  Iron  Moulders'  Union  has  been 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  carrying  on  a  joint  agreement  with 
the  National  Stove  Founders'  Defense  Association.  It  is  the  oldest 
continuous  trade  agreement  in  the  United  States.  This  article  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Frey,  of  the  Ircm  Moulders'  Union,  and  in  it  he  had 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  secretary  of  the  Founders'  As- 
sociation, and,  by  going  over  books  and  early  agreements  and  at- 
tempts, they  have  prepared  a  very  careful  study.  The  study  is 
particularly  important  because  it  was  written  by  the  representative  of 
the  Moulders'  Union  and  much  of  the  material  was  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  the  employers'  association,  and  because  the  two  of  them 
went  over  the  article  together  before  it  was  completed  and  agreed  to 
it  as  a  fair  and  complete  presentation  of  the  history  of  this  subject. 

During  the  current  year  the  bureau  will  conduct  the  following  in- 
vestigations, some  of  them  being  now  in  progress  of  investigation; 

A  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  years  1901  to  1905,  in- 
clusive, bringing  the  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  this 
country  from  1881  down  to  1905. 

Also  a  study  of  workingmen's  insurance  and  employers'  liability  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
secure  from  both  the  insurance  companies  and  from  national  labor 
organizations  which  pay  either  sick  benefits  or  accident  or  death  ben- 
efits a  record  of  their  payments.  We  will  endeavor  to  determine  some 
of  the  general  questions  concerning  the  trade  life  in  different  trades, 
the  relative  hazard  in  different  trades,  the  extent  to  which  there  are 
trade  diseases,  and  perhaps  go  behind  the  statistics  and  see  if  we 
can  trace  causes.  ^  j 
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The  bureau  will  also  publish  studies  of  the  conditions  of  entrance 
to  principal  trades,  free  employment  offices  in  the  United  States,  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Russian  Jews  at  home,  and  insurance 
against  imemplo)rment  in  Europe,  the  latter  being  a  study  of-  the 
various  methods  that  are  being  adopted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
imemployment  in  Europe.  Also  a  comparative  study  of  Italian  and 
negro  labor  in  the  South. 

There  will  also  be  a  study  of  the  insurance  of  working  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  part  of  the  same  series  as  the 
study  of  the  conditions  of  living  among  the  poor  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  is  to  determine  what  they  pay  for  insurance.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  series  of  studies  that  I  wanted  to  have  made  to  show 
how  the  lower  a  man's  earning  capacity  the  higher  proportionately 
he  pays  for  everything  that  he  buys. 

Mr.  Brake  (Colorado)  :  With  reference  to  the  information  you 
gathered  concerning  goods  made  by  convict  labor,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  give,  or  whether  the  law  prohibits  you 
from  divulging,  the  names  of  the  firms  securing  these  contracts  in 
the  various  States. 

Mr.  Neill:  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  The  bureau  has  al- 
ways made  it  a  practice  in  securing  information  not  to  publish  its 
information  in  such  a  way  that  those  whe  furnished  it  could  be  identi- 
fied. In  this  particular  case  it  was  not  possible  to  do  that,  because  we 
give  the  reports  by  institutions,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  locate  the 
particular  establishments,  and  of  course  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  know 
who  are  the  contractors  in  these  establishments.  Ordinarily,  if  we 
were  not  dealing  with  public  institutions,  we  would  not  do  that. 
Where  we  deal  with  private  establishments  the  information  is  pub- 
lished in  such  a  way  that  those  who  furnish  it  can  not  be  identified. 

Mr.  Brake:  I  thought  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  are 
public  institutions  you  could  probably  divulge  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors in  them. 

Mr.  Neill  :  We  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  do  that.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  will  be  possible  to  locate  them.  Being  public  institutions, 
the  output  of  the  institutions  themselves  would  be  given,  and  the  con- 
tractor could  be  located. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  investigation,  the  part  concern- 
ing the  actual  effect  of  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free 
labor,  the  institutions  themselves  did  not  furnish. 

Mr.  Brake:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  follow  the  goods  manufactured 
in  a  penitentiary.    They  ship  them  to  diflFerent  points.     If  tfiey  are 
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manufactured  in  Virginia  or  Missouri,  they  carry  the  brand  of  a 
certain  firm  in  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis,  making  it  pretty  hard  to 
follow  the  goods.  We  have  a  law  in  Colorado  requiring  all  manu- 
facturers and  all  those  engaged  in  selling  penitentiary-made  goods 
to  brand  those  goods  similar  to  the  requirements  of  the  oleomargarine 
law,  and  we  prohibit  the  convicts  in  penitentiaries  from  manufactur- 
ing anything  that  comes  in  competition  with  free  labor;  consequently 
we  are  flooded  with  foreign  manufactures,  and  we  can  not  locate  them 
because  we  do  not  know  who  are  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Neill:  Our  report  will  not  throw  any  light  on  that.  We 
got  from  the  records  of  the  penitentiaries  and  contractors  data  show- 
ing the  quantity  of  their  product  that  was  sold  in  the  State  where 
manufactured  and  the  quantity  shipped  to  other  States.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  that  shipped  to  other  States  by  round-about  processes 
comes  back  to  the  same  State.  We  do  not  give  any  figures  on  that, 
but  just  what  was  sold  direct  in  the  State  and  the  amovmt  shipped 
out.  What  States  it  went  to  we  do  not  know.  We  discovered  this 
fact,  however:  Some  of  the  States  a  large  part  of  whose  product 
is  sold  otitside  that  State  are  opposed  to  branding.  They  protect  them- 
sevles  within  their  own  State,  but  adopt  no  means  to  protect  other 
States  from  the  unloading  of  this  product  in  those  States. 

Mr.  Anderson  (Missouri)  :  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  any  eflEort 
was  made  to  discover  the  modes  of  punishment  in  vogue  in  these 
penal  institutions  for  violations  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Neill:  A  little  information  was  gotten,  but  we  did  not  use 
it.  We  wanted  a  purely  economic  study.  That  would  have  lead  us 
into  the  field  of  penology. 

Mr.  King  (Canada)  :  What  method  is  adopted  in  determining  the 
unit  which  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  estimating  the  prices  of  different 
commodities?  For  example,  in  the  case  of  tea,  there  are  so  many 
different  qualities  and  brands.  Has  the  department  adopted  any  par- 
ticular method  of  selecting  a  particular  brand  and  using  it  as  a  basis, 
or  has  it  been  left  pretty  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  one  gathering 
the  information. 

Mr.  Neill  :  I  do  not  know  how  they  originally  selected  the  stand- 
ard. I  think  some  years  ago  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  cost  of 
living  of  some  25,000  families,  and  from  those  25,000  families  a  general 
schedule  was  secured  for  2,500  families  which  were  found  to  keep 
records.  An  itemized  statement  was  secured  showing  the  particular 
articles  of  food  consumed.  Then  they  took  those  2,500  schedules  as 
a  basis,  and  they  selected  certain  standards  of  each  commodity  which 
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were  found  to  be  in  most  common  use.  When  the  information  for 
the  coming  year  is  collected  each  agent  will  be  sent  a  schedule,  and 
he  will  go  back  to  the  very  same  firm  and  get  the  prices  for  precisely 
the  same  article  of  the  same  standard,  so  that,  no  matter  what  the 
standard  is,  it  is  kept  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  cost-of-living  figures  are  secured  from  thirty  commodities. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  take  everything,  but  only  those  found  to  be 
in  most  common  use.  Those  thirty  commodities  were  estimated  pro- 
portionately to  their  use  amongst  these  2,500  families  from  whom  we 
secured  detailed  schedules,  so  that  each  item  is  given  a  weight  pro- 
portionate to  its  use.  For  example,  meat  would  be  given  far  more 
weight  than  tea  or  salt. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Mr.  King:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  the  gentlemen  present  the  thanks  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  for  their  kindness  in  per- 
mitting the  Dominion  to  be  represented  at  these  gatherings  of  the 
Association.  I  think  the  St.  Louis  convention  was  the  last  one  at 
which  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour  was  represented.  While 
we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  present,  we  have  nevertheless 
followed  with  great  interest  and  profit  the  proceedings  of  subsequent 
conventions. 

The  work  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Labour  had  continued 
much  as  it  was  when  I  reported  some  four  years  ago,  though  I  think 
that  perhaps  on  one  or  two  lines  we  have  made  some  progress.  We 
publish  a  monthly  journal  known  as  the  Labour  Gazette,  I  think  all 
of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  are  supplied  with  that  publication,  and 
perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  it.  I  might  mention  this, 
however,  that  it  is  our  aim  in  the  Labour  Gazette  to  gather  from 
month  to  month  such  statistics  bearing  upon  the  industrial  situation 
of  the  Dominion  as  may  be  of  service  to  the  Government  in  shaping 
legislation,  and  also  of  service  in  connection  with  the  statistics  pre- 
pared by  your  State  bureaus,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  at  Washington,  and  by  the  Department  of  Labour  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  gathering  statistics  on  strikes  and  lockouts, 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  prices,  and  the  cost  of  living,  been  de- 
voting some  attention  to  industrial  accidents  and  their  causes.  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  there  is  only  one  Province— namely,  Ontario, 
which  Mr.  Glockling  so  ably  represents — which  has  a  bureau  of  labor 
of  its  own,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Dominion  Department  has  had  to 
gather  statistics  from  every  province  of  a  kind  which  perhaps, we 
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would  not  undertake  were  there  separate  bureaus  of  labor  in  the 
several  provinces.  Industrial  accidents  are  within  this  class.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  gathered  information  as  to  their 
number  and  causes,  and  I  think  our  work  in  this  direction  has  resulted 
in  making  it  more  difficult  for  certain  of  these  accidents  to  occur. 

We  have  followed  the  decisions  in  the  courts  affecting  la.bor,  and 
have  published  a  monthly  review  of  the  most  important  decisions. 
We  have  also  reviewed  in  a  more  or  less  exhaustive  way  the  leading 
reports  bearing  upon  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  different 
countries,  and  we  have  given  a  monthly  summary  of  the  conditions 
of  the  labor  market.  Much  of  the  material  for  this  last  named  is 
obtained  through  a  staff  of  correspondents.  In  every  city  we  have  a 
correspondent  whose  duty  it  is  to  send  a  monthly  statement  of  im- 
portant happenings  in  his  particular  locality  and  district,  including 
such  matters  as  industrial  accidents,  opportunities  of  employment,  the 
conditions  in  particular  trades,  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  any  instances  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  The  infor- 
mation in  these  reports,  together  with  such  information  as  we  are 
able  to  obtain  from  other  sources,  is  compiled  in  the  shape  of  monthly 
returns,  and  these  monthly  returns  are  made  the  basis  of  our  annual 
review. 

We  were  able  to  present  last  year  for  the  first  time  since  the  De- 
partment was  created  a  summary  of  the  main  statistics  gathered, 
showing  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Dominion  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  wages, 
and  the  movement  of  prices  during  that  time. 

The  Labour  Gazette  has  a  circulation  of  about  ii,ooo  copies  per 
month.  We  charge  a  small  fee  for  the  publication — 20  cents  a  year. 
The  idea  is  to  insure  the  Gazette  being  requested  only  for  some  useful 
purpose.  While  the  distribution  of  government  publications  free  of 
charge  is  an  excellent  thing  in  many  ways,  as  you  all  know,  it  is  often 
fraught  with  decided  abuses,  and  we  have  found  that  a  small  fee  of 
20  cents,  although  it  means  an  amoimt  of  bookkeeping,  gives  an  order 
and  system  to  the  whole  arrangement  that  is  most  desirable. 

Mr.  North  :    Have  you  no  free  list  at  all  ? 

Mr.  King:  We  have  a  free  list,  including  all  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  Dominion,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Senate,  the  labor  departments  of  other  countries,  the  newspapers  of 
the  Dominion,  the  boards  of  trade,  and  such  publications  as  we  have 
arranged  an  exchange  with.  By  having  a  free  list  of  this  kind  we,  of 
course,  have  been  able  to  secure  free  of  charge  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant publications  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment better  known  throughout  the  country.  C^ooolp 
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We  have  not  attempted  to  get  out  special  reports  such  as  have  been 
published  by  the  Department  at  Washington  and  by  many  of  the  State 
bureaus.  Instead  of  attempting  special  reports  we  report  our  statistics 
every  month  though  we  also  publish  an  annual  report  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  whole  Department. 

As  the  time  is  limited  I  must  confine  myself  to  mention  of  only  one 
or  two  phases  of  our  work.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  part  of  our 
work  which  is  diflferent  from  that  undertaken  by  any  of  the  State 
bureaus,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  or  by  the  Department  at  Washington, 
and  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  "fair-wages"  branch  of  our  work. 
Shortly  before  the  Department  of  Labour  was  established  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  government  contracts 
should  contain  stipulations  which  would  prevent  anything  in  the  nature 
of  sweating  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  contracts.  I  had  had  the 
honor  of  conducting  an  investigation  for  the  Government  which 
went  to  show  that  uniforms  were  being  made  for  the  militia,  post 
office  officials,  and  letter  carriers  by  contractors  who  were  subletting 
their  contracts;  that  garments  costing  the  government  from  two  dol- 
lars to  four  dollars  a  piece  were  being  made  up  at  something  like  20, 
30,  and  40  cents  each,  and  that  the  people  who  were  doing  the  work 
were  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  money  which  the  government  was 
paying  for  it.  Sir  William  Muloch,  the  first  Minister  of  Labour, 
was  the  first  member  of  the  government  to  adopt  the  fair-wages 
policy  in  regard  to  his  contracts.  He  was  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  as  such  began  the  practice  of  inserting  in  his  contracts  a 
clause  which  would  insure  that  the  uniforms  and  bags  for  letter  carriers 
made  for  his  department  would  be  made  on  premises  which  were  to 
be  subject  to  inspection  and  where  the  rate  of  wages  could  be  cer- 
tified to  as  being  fair  and  just.  What  was  started  in  connection  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  since  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  been  extended  to  public  work  in  connection  with  every 
department  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

When  a  contract  for  public  work  is  being  prepared  in  any  depart- 
ment, a  request  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  Labour  to  prepare  what 
is  known  as  a  "fair-wages  schedule"  to  be  embodied  in  the  contract. 
We  have  in  the  Department  two  experienced  officials  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  traveling  about  different  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  engaged  in  keeping  track  of  the  local  rates  of  wages,  and  when 
a  contract  is  to  be  let  in  a  district  with  which  they  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar, one  of  them  goes  to  that  district,  ascertains  from  employers 
and  employees  what  appears  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  rates  and  from 
the  figures  obtained  a  schedule  is  prepared  setting  forth  the  different 
classes  of  labor  likely  to  be  employed,  the  minimum  rate^  wages  to 
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bu  paid  each  class,  and  the  maximum  hours  per  day  they  are  to  be 
employed.  Before  the  contractors  submit  their  tenders  they  are  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  the  fair-wages  schedule,  and  they  are  thus  put  in 
the  position  of  knowing  exactly  how  much  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  labor  they  must  employ,  so  that  the  contractor  who  wishes  to  do 
what  is  fair  by  his  men,  who  wishes  to  see  that  they  are  properly  re- 
warded, is  not  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  any  contractor 
who  might  tender  at  a  low  figure  expecting  to  recoup  himself  by  the 
amount  he  would  be  able  to  withhold  from  his  men.  This  fair-wages 
[)olicy  is  being  applied  to  all  the  public  works  of  the  Dominion,  and  it 
lias  become  a  pretty  extensive  and  important  part  of  our  work.  We 
publish  many  of  the  wages  schedules  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  and  if  for 
any  reason  a  schedule  may  not  be  published  there,  any  contractor  or 
other  person  may  write  to  the  Department  and  obtain  a  copy. 

If  a  complaint  is  received  that  a  contractor  is  not  paying  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  schedule  an  officer  is  sent  to  prepare  a  re- 
\)0V\.  on  the  matter.  While  he  is  preparing  his  report  the  Minister  of 
Labour  requests  the  minister  of  the  department  which  may  be  aflfected 
to  withhold  the  payment  of  any  moneys  due  the  contractor  until  the 
report  is  presented  and  action  taken  thereon.  If  when  the  report  is 
made,  it  is  found  that  the  employer  has  not  paid  his  men  what  they 
were  entitled  to,  he  is  requested  to  make  good  the  diflference ;  and  fail- 
ing so  to  do,  the  amount  is  withheld  from  the  amount  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  contract,  and  a  check  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Labour  to  be  transferred  to  the  men  to  whom  sums  may  be  owing. 
There  is  always  a  clause  in  the  contract  to  the  eflfect  that  the  minister 
shall  have  that  authority  in  the  event  of  the  contractor  not  complying 
strictly  with  his  agreement. 

So  successful  has  the  fair-wages  policy  proved  to  be,  so  much  has 
it  justified  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Government,  that  two  years  ago, 
when  the  Government  was  revising  the  Railway  Act,  an  additonal  sec- 
tion was  inserted  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Act  stating  that  there- 
after, in  the  event  of  the  granting  of  subsidies  by  the  Government  to 
railways,  the  subsidy  granted  would  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  men  to  be  engaged  upon  the  work  of  construction  should  be  paid 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages,  so  that  not  only  by  the  fair-wages 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  this  particular  clause  in 
the  Railway  Act,  all  railway  companies  securing  any  aid  from  the 
Government  by  subsidy  or  otherwise  are  required  to  come  under  this 
regulation. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Government  has  undertaken,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  a  private  company,  the  construction  of  another  transcontin- 
ental railway.    The  Government  is  to  build  one-half  of  the  road,  and 
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the  railway  company  the  other  half.  This  undertaking  will  probably 
continue  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  is  perhaps,  the  largest  single 
undertaking  with  which  the  Government  has  been  connected  at  any 
time.  The  fair-wages  policy  will  be  applied  to  this  work.  For  that 
part  of  the  road  which  the  Government  itself  is  to  build,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  has  already  prepared  schedules  which  are  inserted  in 
the  contracts  which  have  been  given  to  the  contractors  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  construct  the  road.  They  set  forth  the  rates 
which  are  to  be  paid — and  the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked.  A 
good  deal  of  that  part  of  the  road  which  the  company  is  constructing 
runs  through  territory  in  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  current  rate  of  wages,  and,  in  fact,  circumstances 
are  such  in  places  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  such  a 
rate  should  be,  because  until  work  is  begun  the  exact  nature  of  the 
district  will  not  be  known.  Where  these  conditions  exist  a  clause 
has  been  inserted  in  the  contract  to  the  effect  that  the  rates  of  wages 
to  be  paid  and  the  hours  to  be  worked  shall  be  such  as  are  fair  and 
reasonable.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  what  is  a  current  rate  or  a 
fair  and  reasonable  rate,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  inserted  in  the 
contracts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  a  clause — and  the 
contractors  are  bound  by  it — which  gives  the  Minister  of  Labour  power 
to  settle  any  dispute  as  to  wages  or  hours  that  may  arise  under  the 
construction  of  that  whole  line  of  road.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  the 
Minister  would  probably  refer  the  question  for  report  to  the  fair- 
wages  officers  of  the  Department.  They  would  look  into  the  matter 
carefully,  and  the  Minister's  decision  would  be  based  upon  their  re- 
port. This  results  in  putting  the  Department  of  Labour  in  a  position 
where  it  virtually  determines  the  question  of  wages  so  far  as  the 
construction  of  this  work  is  concerned. 

Mr.  North  :    Are  the  rates  of  wages  uniform  ? 

Mr.  King:  No;  the  rates  differ  from  province  to  province,  and 
from  locality  to  locality  in  the  several  provinces.  We  take  into  ac- 
count variations  and  changes  in  the  rates.  Where  there  is  simply  a 
public  building  to  be  erected  the  matter  of  fixing  the  rates  becomes  a 
very  easy  one.  In  the  case  of  the  construction  of  railways  it  is  nec- 
essary to  divide  the  road  into  districts  and  fix  a  schedule  which  will 
govern  the  road  between  two  particular  points,  and  a  different  schedule 
for  schedules  for  between  other  points. 

I  might  say  in  regard  to  contracts  for  such  commodities  as  letter 
boxes,  boots  and  shoes  for  the  militia,  and  articles  of  a  kind  usually 
made  in  manufacturing  establishments,  that,  instead  of>^e  Depart- 
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ment  fixing  a  definite  rate  of  wages,  tenders  are  required  to  submit  a 
statement  setting  forth  under  declaration  the  rates  of  wages  which 
they  agree  to  pay  to  the  people  in  their  employ  who  are  to  be  engaged 
upon  the  manufacture  of  this  particular  article  on  which  they  are 
tendering.  These  statements  are  submitted  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bour, and  we  pass  upon  them  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  fair. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Department  differing  from  any 
work  which  the  Department  at  Washington  has  undertaken  has  been 
the  settlement  or  labor  disputes  under  what  is  known  as  the  Concilia- 
tion Act.  Under  that  act  the  Minister  of  Labor  is  given  power,  either 
of  his  own  initiative  or  upon  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties  to  a 
dispute,  to  appoint  a  conciliator,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  to  the  locality 
in  which  a  dispute  takes  place,  consult  with  the  parties,  and  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  bring  them  together  and  effect  an  agreement.  There  is 
nothing  compulsory  about  this  measure;  it  is  purely  voluntary  con- 
ciliation. Of  course,  it  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  on 
request  of  either  of  the  parties,  a  member  of  Parliament  or  Board  of 
Trade,  or  of  the  mayor  of  the  town,  the  Minister  may  appoint  such 
person  as  he  desires  to  act  as  conciliator.  He  has,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  confined  the  choice  of  a  conciliator  to  the  Department,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  an  official  of  the  Department  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  local  conditions  and  is  in  a  position  of  independent  re- 
sponsibility. 

Since  the  Department  was  created  we  have  been  called  upon  to  in- 
tervene in  about  thirty-five  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  among  these  have 
been  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  Dominion  during  that  time. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  strikes  in  which  the  Department  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  intervene,  and  we  have  not  intervened  because 
we  have  thought  it  better  to  be  conservative.  There  is  a  similar  act 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Glockling  has  had  to  act  time 
and  again  as  conciliator  in  Ontario,  and  we  have  always  very  grate- 
fully acknowledged  his  service  in  relieving  us  of  that  duty  there.  The 
strikes  in  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  intervene  have  concerned 
longshoresmen,  miners,  the  building  trades  employees  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  others,  and  I  think  in  nearly  every  case  the 
Department's  intervention  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  ter- 
mination of  the  difficulty. 

The  last  case  in  which  the  Department  was  called  upon  to  intervene 
was  a  strike  in  the  building  trades  at  Calgary,  and  Alberta.  The  brick- 
layers and  stone  masons  had  gone  out  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
employers,  who  had  formed  a  builders'  exchange,  were  holding  out 
against  this  increase,  and  I  was  asked  by  the  Minister  to  see  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  get  an  agreement  between  the  parties.    Afjt^r  some  nc- 
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gotiations  we  had  a  joint  meeting,  went  over  the  diflFerent  points,  and 
arrived  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  fair  basis  of  settlement.  The 
employers  agreed  to  the  increased  wages,  but  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  they  had  made  the  concession  thinking  that  by  giving  the  in- 
creased wages  they  would  secure  an  agreement  whereby  the  union 
men  would  agree  to  work  only  for  members  of  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change, and  the  Exchange  would  employ  only  tmion  men.  I  re- 
minded the  Exchange  that  nothing  had  been  said  about  such  an  ar- 
rangement in  the  conference,  and  I  refused  to  insert  the  clause  in  the 
agreement.  They  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  without  it  and  one 
of  the  members  politely  informed  me  that  he  could  not  see  wherein  I 
could  assist  further  in  eflfecting  a  settlement.  I  then  pointed  out  that 
such  a  clause  would  be  illegal  and  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
that  it  would  certainly  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
Exchange  if  they,  as  one  of  the  parties,  should,  in  bad  faith,  after 
having  agreed  upon  terms  which  were  satisfactory,  allow  the  whole 
negotiation  to  fall  through  simply  because  the  Government  would  not 
be  a  party  to  a  fraud  of  that  kind.  After  considering  the  matter  fur- 
ther, they  thought  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  accept  the  terms 
agreed  upon,  and  the  agreement  was  signed.  I  mention  this  only  to 
illustrate  wherein  a  peculiar  power  is  given  to  a  conciliator,  in  virtue 
of  his  being  a  Government  officer,  to  keep  parties  to  their  word  in 
negotiations;  also,  too,  to  illustrate  wherein  a  conciliator,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment officer,  has  a  strong  position  in  that  he  is  independent  of  local 
conditions  or  influences. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  our 
country  for  the  passing  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law,  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  frame  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  measure,  not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  people  such  an  act  and 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  having  a  concrete  measure  before  them 
they  would  wish  the  Government  to  adopt  it.  An  act  was  drawn  up 
known  as  the  railway-labor-disputes  act.  It  confined  the  application 
of  compulsory  arbitration  to  disputes  upon  railways,  the  reason  being 
that  the  railways  being  in  a  way  creatures  of  Parliament  and  are  in 
the  nature  of  public  carriers,  discharge  a  good  many  public  duties, 
there  was  exceptional  reason  why  they  should  be  the  first  to  be  dealt 
with.  If  it  was  successful  on  railways  it  might  be  extended  to  other 
industries  as  well.  The  bill  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
C  ommons,  and  was  then  allowed  to  lie  over  until  the  next  session. 
In  the  meantime  copies  of  the  bill  were  printed  by  the  Department  of 
I^bor  and  distributed  to  the  public,  and  a  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion invited  in  regard  to  it.     It  was  found  that,  instead  of^a  conyul- 
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sory  arbitration  act,  which  would  inflict  penalties  in  the  event  of  the 
parties  not  abiding  by  an  award,  being  what  was  wanted,  it  was  a 
compulsory  investigation  act — something  which  would  enable  the  tak- 
ing of  evidence  under  oath,  compel  the  production  of  documents,  etc. 
— which  was  in  reality  wanted  and  so  the  act,  which  was  originally 
framed  in  the  shape  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  measure,  was  changed 
to  a  compulsory  investigation  act,  and  was  passed  in  that  form.  We 
have  had  no  strikes  of  any  importance  on  a  railway  since  that  act  was 
passed,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  there  has  been  no  strike  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  parties  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  would  have  to  come  before  the  public,  and  pro- 
duce all  their  books  and  documents  and  give  such  evidence  as  they 
might  be  compelled  to  give.  They  came  to  an  agreement  between 
themselves  to  avoid  the  secrutinizing  gaze  of  a  curious  public,  or  in- 
terested third  parties. 

This  act  was  applied  in  a  threatened  strike  between  the  teleg^phers 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company.  The  Department  asked  the 
parties  to  appoint  representatives.  They  did  so,  and  the  representa- 
tives so  appointed  chose  a  third.  A  majority  report  was  submitted  in 
favor  of  the  telegraphers,  the  railway  company's  representative  sub- 
mitting a  minority  report.  The  Department  sent  a  copy  of  this  award 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  and  to  the  tel^raphers,  but 
it  appeared  from  the  action  of  the  company  that  no  attention  was  go- 
ing to  be  paid  to  it.  The  company  said  they  had  gone  into  it  un- 
willingly, and  that  as  their  representative  had  not  agreed  to  the  award, 
they  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  bound  by  it.  Things  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  that  way  until  suddenly  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  seemed 
to  realize  that  in  the  event  of  their  having  something  to  ask  of  the 
Government  or  Parliament  it  would  be  only  natural  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  reply  that  as  they  had  seen  well  to  ignore  a  law  which  had 
been  passed  with  a  view  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  country,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  why  the  people  should  grant  them  favors.  Perhaps 
the  case  did  not  so  appear,  and  certainly  was  not  so  admitted  by  the 
company.  Nevertheless  the  company  came  to  terms  with  the  teleg- 
raphers. Although  they  did  not  grant  the  full  terms  of  the  award,  they 
made  concessions  which  were  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  and  which 
prevented  a  strike. 

I  might  mention  as  the  result  of  special  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Department  legislation  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  prevent  fraudulent  representations  being  made  to  per- 
sons outside  of  Canada  to  induce  them  to  come  to  our  country,  legis- 
lation which  is  being  supplemented  by  legislation  in  Great  Britain ;  also 
ime  important  investigations  which  we  have  made  which  have  had  a 
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far-reaching  effect.  For  example,  the  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
industrial  disputes  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  by  a  commis- 
sion which  operated  under  the  Department,  but  1  have  already  taken 
up  too  much  time.  I  would  only  add  that,  as  during  the  past  few 
years  the  work  of  the  Department  has  increased  materially,  so  we 
expect  a  continuous  increase  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  legislation  of  a  kind  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  labor  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  without  the  Department  of  La- 
bour being  consulted  as  to  the  views  of  the  labor  people  in  reference 
thereto.  We  have  been  able  to  overcome  a  good  deal  of  hostility  and 
prejudice  in  the  past,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  course  we  have  adopted  our  work  in  the  future  may  be  ac- 
companied by  even  greater  success. 

Mr.  Williams  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  your  Department  took  any 
action  in  the  typographers*  strike. 

Mr.  King:  The  only  matter  which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  do 
with  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  typographers  was  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  complaints  of  a  large  number  of  printers  who  were 
brought  from  England  to  Canada  to  take  the  places  of  some  of  the 
Winnipeg  printers  on  strike.  They  were  led  to  believe  before  they 
left  that  they  were  going  to  get  positions  on  newspapers  in  the  North- 
west Territories,  and  tkat  there  was  exceptional  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment there.  When  they  got  to  Winnipeg  they  found  that  they 
had  been  brought  over  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike.  I  was 
sent  to  Winnipeg  to  report  on  the  matter,  and  found  the  representa- 
tions of  the  men  to  be  in  the  main  entirely  correct ;  and  in  my  report 
to  the  Government  I  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  legislation  in 
Great  Britain  which  would  prevent  any  fraudulent  representations 
being  made  in  England  to  induce  a  person  to  come  to  Canada.  The 
British  Government  has  reported  that  our  request  to  have  such  legis- 
lation enacted  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  an  act  will  be  passed  to  prevent  men  being  brought  out 
in  that  way  in  the  future. 

Mr.  North  :  I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  from  Canada.  It  would  appear  from  his  state- 
ment that  labor  legislation  has  progressed  in  the  Dominion  very  much 
farther  than  in  this  country ;  and  it  would  also  appear — and  I  want 
to  ask  the  Commissioner's  judgment  on  this — that  the  fair-wages  law 
and  the  arbitration  law,  taken,  together,  come  pretty  close  to  fixing  a 
Government  rate  of  wages.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  King:  Yes,  I  think  they  do,  so  far  as  Government  work  or 
work  aided  by  public  funds  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  North:  Is  it  not  the  only  instance  in  the  world  where  that 
is  done? 

Mr.  King  :  I  think  England  is  doing  something  of  the  kind  so  far 
as  the  payment  of  fair  wages  on  public  contract  work  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  know  that  as  much  has  been  done  in  England  in  the  way  of 
conciliation,  though  our  act  is  modelled  on  the  British. 

Mr.  North  :  I  suppose  that  any  private  manufacturer  in  whose 
works  there  was  a  strike,  and  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  paid  were 
lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  Government  as  a  fair  rate  in  that  in- 
dustry and  in  that  locality  would  have  to  accept  them  or  would  lose 
in  arbitration? 

Mr.  King  :  If  it  was  a  concern  that  was  in  any  way  doing  business 
with  the  Government,  the  Government  would  unquestionably  base  its 
finding  upon  what  it  regarded  as  a  fair  rate. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  The  State  of  Maryland  adopted 
four  years  ago  almost  exactly  the  same  arbitration  and  conciliation 
act  as  that  in  force  in  Canada. 

Mr.    North  :    I  referred  to  fair  wages. 

Mr.  Schonfarber:  Our  principal  municipalities  have  already 
adopted  a  similar  act,  providing  that  all  contracts  let  by  the  city  shall 
be  given  to  bidders  who  shall  pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
the  limited  number  of  hours.  The  law  is  probably  not  exactly  the 
same  as  that  enacted  in  Canada,  but  is  along  the  same  lines  and  tends 
in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Johnson  (Kansas)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  King  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  method  of  determining  the  fair  wages.  In 
Kansas  we  have  an  eight-hour  law  which  provides  for  the  current  rate 
of  wages  being  paid.  That,  however,  is  an  indefinite  term.  A  cur- 
rent rate  may  be  one  to-day,  this  week,  or  this  month,  and  a  diflferent 
one  next  year,  and  is  always  fixed  by  the  surrounding  conditions  or 
standard  rates  in  that  particular  class  of  work.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  King  if  the  current  rate  existing  is  what  determines  a  fair  wage, 
or  if  they  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  as  to  cost  of  living. 
or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  King:  We  take  into  account  in  fixing  a  minimum  rate  not 
only  the  rate  in  any  one  particular  trade,  but  the  rates  in  other  trades. 
If  you  have  one  particular  class  of  labor,  bricklayers,  for  instance, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  only  a  certain  rate  is  being  paid  in  the 
locality  to  which  the  schedule  relates,  that  rate  would  be  fixed.  If 
there  were  half  a  dozen  rates,  then  we  would  look  at  other  trades — 
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for  example,  carpenter^ — and  see  what  the  rates  were  which  were 
being  paid  to  other  classes  of  labor,  and  in  this  way  have  regard  for 
the  general  standard  of  wages  in  the  locality.  We  try  to  get  as  much 
information  as  we  can  about  wage  conditions  in  the  district.  Having 
the  facts  as  to  rates  in  other  trades  and  as  to  cost  of  living,  and 
having  regard  also  for  the  standing  and  reputation  of  contractors  who 
are  paying  particular  rates,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  what  appears  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  fair  rate  to  be  fixed  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  The  novelty  of  the  situation  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada  has  the  arbitrary  right  to  fix 
rates  of  wages — that  is,  what  the  wages  under  its  contracts  shall  be? 

Mr.  King:  I  should  say  that  when  I  spoke  in  regard  to  England 
I  had  in  mind  then  entirely  the  Grovemment  adopting  a  fair-wages 
policy  in  all  its  work.  I  think  what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  said  is  quite  true.  In  a  number  of  localities  in  the  United  States 
a  fair-wages  policy  is  being  adopted  by  municipalities,  and  I  think 
it  has  also  been  adopted  in  connection  with  some  State  contracts ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  Federal  Government  has  any  regulation  of 
the  kind,  nor  am  I  aware  that  in  any  of  the  States  there  are  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  conditions  and  specify  the  actual  rates 
which  shall  be  paid.  The  regulations  at  best  are  set  forth  gimply  in 
a  general  clause.  We  have  the  power  to  specifically  fix  rates,  and  if 
they  are  not  paid  to  withhold  payment  from  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Hatch  (New  York)  :  Is  there  any  perceptible  tendency,  where 
the  Department  of  Labor  fixes  rates  for  Government  work,  for  non- 
union rates  to  move  toward  the  minimum  established  for  Government 
work?  Is  there  any  tendency  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  builders 
who  are  not  doing  Government  work  to  bring  their  wages  up  to  the 
minimum  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  King:  Any  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
hardly  be  wise.  The  rates  that  are  fixed  in  any  locality  are  the  ac- 
cepted prevailing  rates,  the  extent  to  which  publicity  is  given  to  this 
fact  may  further  some  such  tendency.  Take  Toronto.  The  rates 
there  are  pretty  generally  established,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
perfectly  sure  that  those  rates  are  paid.  Our  experience  is  that  indi- 
vidual contractors  have  asked  for  our  schedules  and  for  our  opinion 
as  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Brake  (Colorado)  :  Some  time  ago  the  British  consul  in  Chi- 
cago requested  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  union  and  non-union 
mechanics,  with  the  wages  paid  them.  In  Denver  alone  I  found  a  dif- 
ference between  union  and  non-union  wages  of  from  $i  to  $2  a  day. 
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in  other  words,  the  union  hours  were  two  less  and  the  union  wage 
from  $1  to  $2  a  day  more  for  the  same  class  of  work  performed  by 
some  of  the  non-union  men.  The  large  companies  were  paying  $2.25 
for  ten  hours,  and  the  same  class  of  unionist,  working  eight  hours, 
would  get  $4.50,  making  a  diflEerence  of  $2.25  a  day.  In  dealing  with 
wages,  how  would  you  handle  a  situation  like  that  ?  . 

Mr.  King:  Most  of  these  questions  adjust  themselves  when  you 
come  to  the  practical  issue;  the  actual  conditions  help  to  solve  the 
matter.  The  Department  has  had  in  a  few  instances  to  decide  be- 
tween union  and  non-union  rates.  The  first  consideration  has  been 
were  either  of  the  rates  fair  as  a  minimum?  If  the  non-nion  rate 
appeared  to  be  fair,  though  not  as  high  as  the  union  rate,  having  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  in  that  district,  then  the  question  would  not  be 
as  between  a  union  and  a  non-union  rate.  In  some  cases  we  have 
considered  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at  a  particular  rate.  If  we 
found  the  union  had  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  a  trade  we  might 
fix  the  union  rate ;  if  we  found  the  union  had  only  a  third  of  the  men 
and  the  other  two-thirds  were  non-unionists,  and  that  the  rate  they 
received  was  a  fair  one,  we  would  probably  fix  the  non-union  rate. 
We  have  not  gone  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  have  been  governed  by 
the  circumstances  aflfecting  the  supply  of  labour  in  a  locality,  and 
other  conditions  surrounding  a  contract.  We  have  simply  confined 
ourselves  to  the  question  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate,  and  endeavored 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  that  if  the  question  were  raised  as 
to  why  a  particular  rate  was  fixed,  we  would  defend  our  position  in 
the  light  of  the  conditions  in  the  locality. 

Mr.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  King 
has  just  said,  because  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  discussion  raised  by 
Mr.  North's  suggestion,  that  the  act  passed  in  Canada  comes  very 
close  to  having  the  Government  fix  a  government  rate  of  wages  in 
that  country,  that  that  could  not  have  possibly  been  the  spirit  and 
the  reason  of  the  act.  What  Mr.  King  has  just  said  has  shown  just 
what  I  wanted  to  know — the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  act — ^and  I  desire 
to  a^k  him  if  it  is  not  so  that,  while  the  Government  does  not  attempt 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  even  for  itself,  and  certainly  not  for  others, 
it  brings  the  contesting  parties  to  realize  that  no  selfish  prejudice  shall 
hold  them  apart  arbitrarily,  but  that  they  must  agree  to  consider  what 
is  a  reasonable  wage  for  a  specific  kind  of  work  in  any  particular  place. 

Mr.  King:  I  think  so.  Perhaps  there  is  one  phrase  that  would 
express  it.  The  Government  aims  at  preventing  the  mean  man  from 
profiting  by  virtue  of  his  meanness. 
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Mr.  Bair  :    Without  any  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  Govern-  - 
ment  would  fix  the  rate  of  wages  or  not? 

Mr.  King:  In  determining  what  is  fair  and  reasonable,  you  might 
say  that  the  Government  endeavors  to  see  that  no  man,  because  he  is 
prepared  to  be  mean  and  to  sweat  his  employees  shall  be  in  a  position 
where  in  virtue  of  his  meanness  he  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contractor  who  desires  to  have  regard  for  what  appears  to  be  a 
fair  and  just  condition  of  affairs.  The  handicap  of  unfair  treatment  is 
removed  at  the  outset  by  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  all  who 
tender  are  obliged  to  compete. 

CENSUS  OFFICE. 

Mr.  North  :  Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  at  this  gathering,  and  more  especially  as  the  Census 
Office  was  not  able  to  be  represented  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  unfortunate  city  of  San  Francisco. 

I  have  here  a  memorandum  of  the  work  of  the  Census  Office  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  the  publications  of  the  office  will  indicate  to  you 
the  variety  and  the  extent  of  the  work  which  has  been  and  is  being 
committed  to  the  bureau.  We  have  become  a  great  statistical  factory, 
and  everything  seems  to  be  grist  that  comes  to  our  mill.  Among  the 
bulletins  published  during  the  last  year  are  27  covering  the  statistics 
of  the  manufactures  census  of  1905  in  46  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union.  The  remaining  States  are  nearly  or  quite  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  we  hope  to  have 
ready  for  the  public  by  the  first  of  September.  This  census  of  manu- 
factures of  1905,  the  first  of  these  quinquennial  consuses,  has  revealed, 
as  you  have  observed,  a  most  extraordinary  condition  of  industrial  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  when  the  fig- 
ures are  completed  that  the  growth  in  the  value  of  products  during  the 
five  years  since  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  was  greater  than  the 
growth  revealed  by  previous  censuses  in  any  ten  years  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  bulletins  on  manufactures,  the  Census  Office 
has  published  a  decennial  report  on  the  statistics  of  cities  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  8,000  to  25,000,  and  two  bulletins  on  the  statistics  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  25,000  and  upwards,  one  covering  the  years 
1902  and  1903,  and  the  other  the  year  1904;  the  latter  bulletin  is  just 
about  to  come  from  the  press.  These  annual  reports  on  the  financial 
and  social  statistics  of  cities  came  to  us  by  transfer  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Colonel  Wright  believing  at  the  time  the  transfer  was  made 
that  this  work  was  more  akin  to  the  Census  Office  work  than  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor.    We  find  it  a  most  interesting  and  important 
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work.  In  order  to  increase  its  usefulness  there  have  been  held  two 
conferences  in  Washington  with  the  comptrollers,  treasurers,  and  au- 
ditors of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  These  conferences 
were  very  largely  attended  and  great  interest  was  shown,  and  tlie 
result  of  them  has  been  to  bring  about  a  very  marked  improvement 
in  the  comparability  of  municipal  statistics,  making  it  possible — what 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  heretofore — to  ascertain  the  relative  com- 
parative cost  of  different  lines  of  municipal  activities  in  the  diflferent 
cities. 

I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  Association  that  they 
might  add  a  very  useful  chapter  to  their  annual  reports  if  they  would 
group  the  statistics  of  the  several  cities  of  their  several  States  into  a 
comparative  table,  and  carry  it  from  year  to  year  as  a  part  of  their 
report.  I  believe  it  would  add  very  materially  to  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  bureau  reports.  We  contemplate  extending  the  char- 
acter of  this  municipal  work  by  making  special  reports  on  special  topics 
connected  with  municipal  administration  and  municipal  improvement, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  special  report  on  the  market  systems  of  the 
various  cities  of  the  country,  which  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  an- 
nual report  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Statistics  of  Boston. 

Another  series  of  Census  Office  reports  are  the  report  on  cctton  sup- 
ply and  its  distribution  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1905,  and  the 
report  on  cotton  production  and  cottonseed  oil  product?.  This  cotton 
work  of  the  Census  Office  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  important. 
It  involves  the  employment  of  750  special  agents,  located  in  the  cotton- 
growing  counties  in  the  South,  from  whom  semi-monthly  reports  are 
received  by  telegraph  and  published  the  next  day,  and  it  also  involves 
an  expenditure  of  about  $225,000  a  year,  which  is  the  largest  single 
item  of  expense  in  connection  with  the  Census  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  on  these  and  other  subjects  which  have 
been  published  during  the  year,  there  has  been  quite  a  number  of 
special  reports,  including  the  report  on  benevolent  institutions,  the  re- 
port on  paupers  in  almshouses,  the  report  on  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded, the  report  on  the  criminal  classes  in  institutions,  the  report  on 
the  blind  and  deaf,  the  report  on  central  electric  light  and  power  sta- 
tions, the  report  on  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  the  report  on  the 
consolidated  electrical  industries.  The  growth  of  the  electrical  indus- 
try in  all  its  phases  has  been  so  rapid  and  is  having  such  an  important 
eflEect  in  changing  the  conditions  of  industrial  development  that  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session  enacted  a  law  directing  the  Census  Office  to 
make  these  electrical  industry  reports  at  five-year  periods  instead  of 
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decennially,  as  heretofore;  and  our  next  report  on  these  electrical  in- 
dustries, including  street  railways,  will  be  as  of  the  year  1907. 

We  have  also  in  the  printing  office,  and  hope  to  publish  very  shortly, 
a  decennial  report  on  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  published  also  during  the  year  an  important  volume  called 
the  Supplementary  Analysis  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  giving  the  figures 
of  the  Twelfth  Census  on  a  series  of  subjects  more  in  detail  than  it 
would  be  possible  during  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  enumeration.  That 
is  a  feature  of  census  work  which  has  been  made  possible  only  by 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  census  office. 

For  the  current  year  the  office  has  a  number  of  important  subjects 
in  hand  for  which  preparations  are  quite  completed  or  are  now  in 
progress.  One  of  them  is  the  report  on  transportation  by  water — ^the 
statistics  of  all  the  shipping  of  tfie  country,  whether  coastwise,  lake, 
river,  or  canal.  We  are  about  beginning  the  census  of  religious  bodies, 
popularly  known  as  the  census  of  churches.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
inquiry,  and  one  which  seems  to  excite  much  popular  interest. 

The  great  work  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  however,  is  the  re- 
port on  marriage  and  divorce,  a  report  which  was  authorized  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  following  a  special  message  from  the  President,  and 
which  is  to  continue  the  first  and  only  report  on  this  subject,  which 
was  made  in  1889  by  Colonel  Wright  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  cov- 
ered a  twenty-year  period.  This  report  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  will  bring  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce  down  to  date, 
and  will  cover  a  second  period  of  twenty  years.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  me  that  Colonel  Wright,  who  made  the  first  report  on 
this  subject,  has  consented  to  assist  and  guide  us  in  the  preparation  of 
the  second  report,  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  special  agent  of  the 
Census  Office. 

In  connection  with  the  field  work  on  the  marriage  and  divorce  re- 
port we  shall  also  do  the  field  work  for  another  new  inquiry  that  was 
authorized  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  namely,  a  report  of 
criminal  judicial  statistics  in  the  United  States,  a  report  of  a  kind 
which  has  never  yet  been  undertaken  in  this  country.  It  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  reports  which  are  made  along  these  lines  in  all  other  countries 
of  the  world  that  have  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  In  this 
report  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  record  of  all  the  crimes  committed 
and  punished  down  to  and  including  felonies.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  go  below  felonies  or  touch  misdemeanors ;  we  should  never  be  able 
to  get  through  if  we  went  so  far  into  it  as  that.  The  field  work  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  reports  will  be  done  together.  In  order  to  do 
this  work  the  Census  Office  will  need  to  send  representatives  to  2,800 
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counties  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  $100,000. 

The  reports  just  above  mentioned  are  those  upon  which  we  expect 
to  be  engaged  during  the  coming  year.  We  have  also  in  progress  in 
the  oflSce  an  important  report,  drawn  from  the  totals  of  the  Twelfth 
Census,  on  women  and  children  in  gainful  occupations,  a  report  show- 
ing the  ages  and  the  relationship  to  the  family  of  women  and  children 
so  employed  in  a  detail  which  has  never  yet  been  presented  in  any  sta- 
tistics of  which  I  am  aware ;  a  report  which  is  to  be  preliminary  to  a 
more  intensive  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children 
work  in  the  various  industries  and  localities  of  the  country  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  make  in  compliance 
with  a  bill  for  that  purpose  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  which  it  is 
believed  will  become  a  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This 
covers  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  the  way  of  a  report  on  the  work 
of  the  last  year  and  as  to  the  prospective  work  of  the  present  year. 
,  I  have  also  here  a  memorandum  (which  I  will  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary) on  the  subject  of  the  relative  degree  of  co-operation  that  was 
possible  between  the  Census  Office  and  the  various  State  bureaus  in 
connection  with  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905.  As  I  wrote  to 
the  Association  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  it  was  not  possible  in 
practical  application  to  do  as  much  of  this  co-operative  work  as  we 
hoped  and  believed  would  be  the  case  when  we  were  discussing  the 
matter  in  a  preliminary  way.  However,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  a  number  of  the  States  have  accepted  the  census  figures,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  very  general  disposition  evinced  to  utilize  the  same 
forms  in  the  collection  of  these  industrial  statistics;  and  it  is  along 
these  lines  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  State  bureaus  can  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Census  Office  and  the  Census  Office  to  them. 
While  actual  co-operation  may  not  be  very  widely  or  generally  feas- 
ible, co-ordination  is  always  possible,  and  wherever  we  can  co-ordinate 
to  get  results — those  of  the  State  bureaus  with  those  of  the  Federal 
census,  and  the  results  of  the  several  State  bureaus  with  those  of  the 
other  State  bureaus — we  shall  undoubtedly  add  very  materially — ^more 
I  think  than  any  of  us  can  now  realize — to  the  value  of  the  work  that 
we  are  all  doing. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  simply  to  state  that  the  Census  Office  is  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  any  and  all  the  State  bureaus  for  any  aid  that 
it  is  in  its  power  to  render  at  any  time. 
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The  Director  also  submitted  the  following : 

MSMOSANiyUlC    SBI«ATIVS    TO    CO-OFERATIVE    WORK    BETWEEN    FEDERAL    AND    STATE 

STATISTICAL  BUREAUS. 

The  Association  of  State  Labor  Bureaus  has  been  in  existence  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  bureaus  of  each  State  being  entirely  independent 
of  each  other,  an  organization  of  this  character  where  the  officials  can  exchange 
ideas,  discuss  schedules,  inquiries  and  methods  of  business  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

During  its  existence  the  Association  has  been  instrumental  in  many  re- 
forms in  statistical  methods.  Uniform  inquiries  have  been  adopted  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  same  subjects  have  been  investigated  in  different  States, 
the  investigations  covering  the  same  period  of  time,  thus  assisting  in  the  com- 
parison of  conditions  on  the  same  subject  in  different  localities. 

The  last  Federal  Census  has  probably  been  of  more  assistance  in  attaining 
uniformity  in  statistical  methods  than  any  other  statistical  work  of  this  gen- 
eration. The  officials  of  all  of  the  State  bureaus  were  consulted  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  schedules  to  be  used  for  this  census.  Copies  of  the  tentative 
blanks  were  submitted  to  all  of  them  and  free  criticism  invited.  The  sugges- 
tions for  changes  and  additions  were  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation. It  was  tentatively  agreed  by  all  of  the  members  that  the  blank  thus 
formulated  should  be  used  for  all  inquiries  on  the  general  subject  of  manu- 
factures. 

The  Association  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  two  largest  manufacturing  States  of  the  Union 
to  formulate  some  of  the  census  inquiries.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  inquiries  it  suggested  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Federal  schedule.  The  results  obtained  by  the  application  of 
these  inquiries  have  been  furnished  to  the  officials  of  all  of  the  States  who 
have  requested  them. 

In  a  number  of  States  special  legislation  was  enacted  to  permit  the  State 
officials  to  accept  the  results  of  the  Federal  Census  and  incorporate  them  in  their 
annual  reports,  thus  enabling  a  great  financial  saving  to  the  State  and  permit- 
ting the  State  bureau  to  engage  in  other  lines  of  investigation. 

The  State  bureaus  furnished  the  Federal  office  with  copies  of  their  lists  of 
manufacturing  establishments  which  were  of  great  assistance  in  perfecting  the 
lists  for  the  entire  country.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  completion  of  the 
canvass,  the  Federal  office  furnished  the  State  bureau  with  copies  of  the  com- 
pleted lists  as  corrected  by  the  field  agents. 

The  Federal  office  made  special  tabulation  of  certain  data  desired  by  the 
officials  of  some  of  the  States  and  supplied  them  with  detailed  information  which 
they  published  in  advance  of  the  Federal  reports.  Some  of  the  State  bureaus 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  Federal  bureau  to  furnish 
the  State  bureau  with  copies  of  the  original  schedules,  thus  enabling  the  State 
bureau  to  perfect  its  files  in  greater  detail  than  had  ever  been  possible  under 
the  application  of  the  State  law.  In  all  cases  where  it  was  desired,  the  State 
bureaus  have  been  furnished  with  copies  of  the  proof  of  the  reports  of  the 
Federal  Census  to  be  used  in  their  annual  reports  as  they  deemed  advisable. 
In  some  cases,  the  State  officials  had  contemplated  a  census  of  manufactures 
but  this  census  was  abandoned  and  the  results  of  the  Federal  Census  accepted, 
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thus  avoiding  duplication,  unnecessary  expense  and  assuring  uniformity  in 
results. 

The  field  work  of  the  census  of  1905  was  done  largely  by  the  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Census  Bureau.  These  employees  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  requirements  and  methods  of  the  office  and  were  experienced  in  field 
work.  Each  field  agent  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  a  supervising  agent  in  the  different  States.  How- 
ever, in  two  or  three  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  States  where  there 
is  a  great  concentration  of  manufactures  and  where  the  State  offices  had 
special  appropriations  for  census  work  and  could,  therefore,  co-operate  with 
the  Federal  office  on  equitable  terms,  the  State  officials  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  canvass.  In  the  majority  of  the  States,  this  was  not  possible  because 
there  was  no  State  fund  available  out  of  which  any  contribution  could  be  made 
for  census  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  census  has  enabled  the  Federal  office  to  come  in  closer 
touch  with  the  State  officials.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  encourage  this  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

COLORADO. 

Mr.  Brake  :  The  rq)ort  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  Colorado 
is  biennial,  and  will  not  be  due  until  the  session  of  the  Legislature  next 
year.  Since  I  have  been  the  Commissioner  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  information  to  be  embodied  in  the  report.  During  the  years  1902 
and  1903  matters  in  our  State  were  in  a  rather  chaotic  condition,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  what  might  be  termed  civil  war  in  any  other 
country  than  ours.  It  having  become  rather  a  normal  condition,  we 
did  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  we  had  the  State 
militia  out. 

I  have  attempted  to  inaugurate  new  methods  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes in  our  State,  and  during  the  year  1905  I  have  met  with  gratify- 
ing success.  We  have  had  but  very  few  disturbances,  and  those,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  have  been  settled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  After 
the  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  year  the  old  trouble  started  in  San 
Juan  county,  and  bid  fair  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  strike  of  1903.  Anticipating  that  industrial  peace  in  Colorado 
would  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  months,  I  had  secured  an 
agreement  from  the  national  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  that  in  the  event  of  any  future  troubles  I  was  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  facts  and  was  to  be  given  power  from  their  asso- 
ciation to  effect  some  kind  of  a  settlement.  As  soon  as  the  trouble 
started  in  Silverton,  which  bid  fair  to  involve  probably  four  thousand 
miners,  I  was  told  by  the  Federation  officials  that  that  was  my  chance 
to  do  something.  I  asked  them  to  notify  the  local  officers  at  Telluride 
and  Silverton  not  to  call  any  more  men  out ;  that  I  would  take  the  first 
train  for  the  disturbed  district,  and  that  I  wanted  plenary  powers,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  see  if  something  could  be  done  along 
he  lines  I  have  mentioned.     The  result  was  that  when  I  arrived  in 
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Silverton  I  met  the  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  and  secured 
from  them  a  statement  in  writing  of  their  grievances.  I  then  called 
upon  members  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  and  asked  them  for 
a  meeting,  which  they  at  first  refused,  and  insisted  that  the  only  way 
of  settling  labor  disturbances  in  Colorado  was  by  the  militia,  and 
that  they  had  requested  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  call  out  the  troops. 
I  informed  them  that  I  had  seen  the  Governor,  and  that  he  had  placed 
the  matter  in  my  hands  and  I  assured  them  that  there  would  be  no 
troops  called  out  to  settle  labor  disturbances  in  Colorado  unless  all 
other  means  had  failed,  which  apf)eared  to  me  to  be  the  American  way 
of  settling  differences.  After  repeated  efforts  I  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  them  to  call  a  meeting  of  their  association  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  Say.  I  secured  a  written  statement  from  them,  and  when  we  laid 
the  two  statements  side  by  side  there  was  practically  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  except  the  animosities,  and  enmities,  and  feel- 
ing that  had  grown  out  of  previous  disturbances ;  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  an  agreement,  signed  by  both  the  associations,  under  which 
they  are  now  operating,  without  the  necessity  of  any  troops  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  other  method  of  settling  the  trouble.  That  is  the  course 
I  have  pursued  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  State  in  every  place  where 
there  has  been  any  disturbance.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  efforts  in  this 
direction  thus  far,  and  believe  that  ultimately  the  American  people  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  passing  strong  arbitration  laws.  I  can  not  un- 
derstand why,  if  we  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  untb  us,  we  can  not  arrive  at  some  sensible,  broad 
proposition  by  which  we  can  settle  these  disturbances  without  resort- 
ing to  force.  In  our  State  both  sides  are  equally  given  to  excesses, 
growing  out  of  lack  of  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  have 
here  a  volume  of  all  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  our  State,  of 
which  90  per  cent  are  not  in  force.  So  there  is  necessity  of  getting  the 
people  of  the  State,  the  great  body  who  are  not  directly  interested  in 
these  disturbances,  aroused  to  that  point  of  interest  where  they  will 
see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  regardless  of  who  is  affected.  We 
have  laws  governing  the  hours  of  labor  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
enforce.  I  found  five  thousand  men  working  in  the  smelters  10  and  12 
hours,  when  the  law  specifically  says  that  all  mines,  mills,  and  smelter 
employes  shall  work  eight  hours,  and  no  more,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  unhealthy  and  dangerous. 

The  laws  of  Colorado  require  us  to  gather  statistics  of  agriculture; 
mining,  both  coal  and  metalliferous ;  manufacturing  industries,  includ- 
ing the  total  output,  number  employed,  etc.,  and  in  fact  about  all  that 
the  drafters  of  the  bill  could  think  of  to  impose  upon  us.  In  addition 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  statutes  of  the  State 
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relating  to  the  labor  question,  and  I  find  that  it  would  require  a  man 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  with  the  amount  of  appropriation 
usually  given  to  the  Commissioner,  to  perform  all  the  labors  imposed 
on  him  by  the  law. 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  generally  prosperous.  I  can  not  help  but 
notice  the  diflFerence  in  the  people  of  this  community  and  of  ours.  If 
you  should  go  into  certain  sections  of  Colorado  you  would  imagine 
that  you  were  in  Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  or  Japan.  While  there  are  a 
great  many  men  employed,  the  American  laborer  is  scarce,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  large  corporations,  which  are  principally  financed  here  in  the 
East,  employ  these  people  to  the  exclusion  of  Americans  because  they 
will  submit  to  conditions  to  which  the  American  will  not  submit.  That 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  we  have  to  meet  in  our  State  in  enforcing 
the  laws.  The  vicious  poor  and  the  idle  rich  make  a  strong  combina- 
tion retarding  the  progress  of  the  State. 

We  have  recently  been  raising  a  great  many  sugar  beets  in  our 
State.  Last  year  we  had  81,148  acres  in  sugar  beets,  and  we  employed 
in  the  raising  of  thses  beets  17,000  people  for  a  period  of  100  days. 
We  have  12  factories  capitalized  at  $24,000,000,  with  an  output  of  $8,- 
000,000  in  sugar.  While  this  is  an  infant  industry,  we  think  it  is  doing 
pretty  well  for  the  short  time  in  business.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
openings  for  capitalists  in  the  West.  We  import  75  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  we  consume,  and  this  leaves  the  field  open  for  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  invest  his  capital  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  not  overload 
the  market. 

This  last  year  we  have  been  short  of  common  labor.  The  farmers 
raising  sugar  beets  will  not  take  certain  classes  into  their  homes,  and 
the  classes  they  would  like  to  have  they  can  not  get.  We  have  a  great 
many  demands  for  emergency  help.  If  we  could  get  a  lot  of  these 
English-speaking  people  from  the  East  to  realize  the  grand  oppor- 
tunities of  the  West  and  come  out  there  and  get  hold  of  some  of  our 
land,  instead  of  farming  in  this  country  or  working  in  these  factories, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  output  of  our  State  as  compared  with  some  of  these  Eastern 
States  would  probably  be  considered  insignificant,  but  considering  the 
fact  that  we  are  an  inland,  undeveloped  State,  we  produced  last  year 
$102,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  and  employed  26,000  people 
in  this  industry,  which  we  think  is  a  fair  beginning  for  a  State  having 
more  undeveloped  resources  than  any  other  four  or  five  States  in  the 
Union.  The  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  Colorado 
are  unlimited.  We  produced  last  year  gold  to  the  amount  of  $29,805,- 
995;  silver,  $11,975,171;  lead,  $5,615,483;  copper,  $1,564,763;  zinc 
ind  manganiferous  iron,  $5,836,135;  coal,  $15,584,100;  oil,  $1,130,000; 
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stone,  $1,000,000;  lumber,  $1,250,000;  agriculture,  $45,544,021;  fruit, 
$5,243,000;  wool,  $1,500,000;  hides,  $900,000;  live  stock,  $15,589,000; 
sugar,  $7435,576. 

With  a  population  of  only  600,000,  scattered  over  an  area  much 
larger  than  New  England,  we  think  we  are  doing  very  well.  We  have 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  20,000  men  employed  by  the  railroads,  30,000 
in  the  mines,  mills,  and  smelters,  26,000  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  15,000  in  the  coal  mines,  showing  that  we  are  employing 
some  help.  We  are  now  gathering  the  statistics  for  1906,  and  will 
compile  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  State. 

Mr,  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  Are  the  figures  you  quote  taken 
from  your  report,  or  do  you  gather  them  yourself? 

Mr,  Brake  :  They  are  all  our  own,  except  those  relating  to  manu- 
factures. • 

Mr.  North:  You  said  you  have  to  enforce  the  labor  laws.  Do 
you  do  that  through  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State? 

Mr,  Brake:  We  bring  the  suits  through  the  district  attorneys 
where  we  can  get  the  district  attorneys  to  do  it.  I  neglected  to  mention 
a  suit  I  brought  against  contractors  in  the  city  of  Denver  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  municipal  eight-hour  law.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  law 
enacted  by  Kansas,  and  recently  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  in  Colorado 
every  law  that  has  been  drafted  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes 
seems  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  we  have  to  take  it  into  the  higher 
courts  before  we  can  convince  the  men  who  do  not  wish  to  obey  the 
laws  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  doing  so.  So  last  April  I  secured 
evidence  against  contractors  in  Denver  for  violating  a  city  contract  in 
that  respect.  They  were  convicted  and  fined,  and  in  ten  weeks  I  had 
a  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  sustaining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law.  We  also  tested  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
closing  barber  shops  on  Simday.  That  was  held  constitutional.  The 
employers'  liability  bill,  drafted  originally  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  was  of  course  considered  unconstitu- 
tional until  about  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  when  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained it.  So  we  are  a  little  ahead  of  Iowa  and  some  other  States  in 
that  respect,  in  that  we  have  a  decision  sustaining  the  law  in  every 
particular.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  you  have  to  rely  on  the 
district  attorneys,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  governed  by  their 
political  surroundings.  If  they  happen  to  live  in  a  locality  where 
there  are  a  great  many  miners  they  are  very  anxious  to  enforce  the 
laws;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  hapf)en  to  live  in  a  locality  xontrolled 
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by  corporations  they  will  refuse  to  do  anything.  I  contemplate  asking 
the  Legislature  to  strengthen  the  Qjmmissioner's  hands  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  What  percentage  of  your  labor  laws  on 
the  statute  books  have  been  determined  unconstitutional  in  relation  to 
those  that  are  constitutional? 

Mr.  Brake:  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  decided  any  Colorado 
laws  unconstitutional  for  some  time.  We  had  a  few  years  ago  an 
eight-hour  law  that  applied  to  certain  kinds  of  work.  The  courts  held 
that  unconstitutional,  and  suggested  a  remedy  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Legislature  passed  the  amendment,  it  was  submitted 
to  the  people  and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  was  par- 
tially carried  out  by  the  last  Legislature.  In  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
mines,  mills,  and  smelters,  they  have  passed  a  law  carrying  out  the 
amendment.  The  constitutional  amendment  provides  that  the  Legis- 
lature may  determine  what  trades  are  considered  dangerous  to  life  or 
health  and  designate  eight  hours  as  the  legal  day's  work.  We  have  in 
the  State  a  law  providing  for  a  semi-monthly  pay-day  that  has  never 
been  tested,  but  just  a  short  time  ago  we  secured  from  the  officials  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  an  agreement  by  which  they 
will  put  it  in  practice.  They  at  first  contemplated  evading  the  law, 
but  were  prevailed  upon  to  obey  it;  and  I  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Amercian  Smelting  Company  that  they  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  Do  I  understand  that  the  State 
of  Colorado  takes  a  census  at  certain  periods,  or  did  you  obtain  the 
figures  you  have  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Brake  :  We  get  a  great  many  of  these  figures.  In  the  sugar 
beet  industry  we  have  12  factories.  In  the  fall  of  each  year  they  make 
contracts  for  the  succeeding  year  for  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be 
planted  in  sugar  beets,  and  from  the  12  factories  we  get  a  statement 
as  to  the  number  of  acres  that  were  planted  in  beets,  the  number  of  tons 
raised  per  acre  for  each  factory,  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  con- 
tained in  the  beets,  the  price  paid,  the  number  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  factory. 

Mr.  Schonfarber:     You  get  all  your  figures  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Brake  :  Yes.  As  to  rates  of  wages,  I  get  them  in  three  ways. 
I  have  schedules  which  I  give  to  the  managers  of  the  mine.  I  also  send 
schedules  to  the  labor  unions  in  that  same  locality.  Then  I  have  indi- 
vidual wage  schedules  which  I  send  to  a  number  of  people  to  get  their 
wages.  Therefore  I  get  the  wages  and  hours  employed  in  different  lo- 
calities in  three  ways.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Bair  :  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  statement  that  90  per  cent 
of  your  labor  laws  are  not  enforced,  and  disregarding  the  delinquency 
of  the  district  attorneys,  what  is  the  specific  cause  for  their  not  being 
enforced?    Is  public  sentiment  against  the  laws? 

Mr.  Brake  :  No.  As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  in 
our  State  we  have  gotten  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  laws.  The 
feeling  that  has  grown  up  between  the  two  elements  has  become  so  an- 
tagonistic that  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation  they  have  violated  all  the  laws. 
To  give  an  illustration,  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  in  1903  the  Citizens'  Alliance  and  the  Mine  Owners' 
Association  claimed  that  it  was  un-American  to  insist  upon  the  use  of 
a  card  in  the  mines.  The  miners,  as  you  well  know,  have  a  card  which 
they  give  their  members,  and  while  the  Cripple  Creek  district  was  an 
open  shop  the  miners  were  inclined  to  get  every  man  to  join  their  union, 
and  they  insisted  that  a  man  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Colorado  without  a  card.  The  Mine  Owners'  Association 
claimed  that  to  insist  upon  men  joining  a  labor  organization  was  im- 
fair,  and  that  it  was  an  intolerable  condition.  After  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  and  strife  the  ring-leaders  were  deported  by  the  Mine  Own- 
ers' Association,  and  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  no  man  can  work  in 
the  mines  of  the  Association  in  the  district  unless  he  has  a  Mine  Own- 
ers' Association  card.  It  is  that  spirit  that  accounts  for  a  great  deal 
of  our  trouble.  The  people  of  the  State  generally  are  law-abiding,  but 
there  is  a  great  majority  of  people  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
these  strikes  and  they  are  not  directly  affected,  and  consequently  they 
pay  but  little  attention  to  them.  Then,  too,  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
been  in  a  chaotic  condition  politically  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  man  attend  both  conventions  as  a  delegate. 
I  saw  one  man  preside  at  three  different  State  conventions.  The  dema- 
gogue has  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  condittions.  I  am  very 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  these  things  are  improving,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  in  the  next  two  years  the  purpose  I  have  had  in  view  in  the 
past  in  enforcing  these  laws  will  show  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  State  that  all  laws  be  enforced,  regardless  of  whom  they  affect.  It 
does  not  make  and  difference  whether  it  is  a  mine  owner  or  miner,  he 
should  be  prosecuted  if  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  Scoville:  The  current  work  of  the  Connecticut  bureau  is 
somewhat  sin\ilar  in  character  to  that  performed  by  it  in  previous  years. 
The  arrangement  of  the  report  has  not  as  yet,  been  fully  decided  upon, 
but  the  subjects  upon  which  it  will  treat  have  been  selected.  The  work 
of  collecting  the  material  for  the  part  of  the  publication  whieh  willibf 
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devoted  to  the  subject  of  "New  Factory  or  Mill  Construction"  is  well 
under  way,  and  shows  a  remarkable  growth  in  number  and  magnitude 
.  of  industrial  enterprises  over  preceding  periods. 

A  brief  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  operation  of  the  statute  which 
can  be  cited  as  the  "Tenement  House  Act."  The  provisions  of  the  law 
apply  to  all  cities  in  the  State  having  a  population  of  over  twenty 
thousand  at  the  time  of  the  most  recent  United  States  census,  and  also 
applies  to  any  city  or  borough  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
if  the  common  council  of  such  city  or  the  board  of  burgesses  of  such 
borough  shall  by  ordinance  provide  that  the  law  shall  so  apply  to  such 
city  or  borough. 

The  law  is  somewhat  drastic  in  its  character  and  applies  to  any 
house  or  building  to  be  occupied,  or  is  arranged  or  designed  to  be  oc- 
cupied, as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more.  It  is  strict 
in  its  requirements  concerning  size  of  courts,  yards,  halls,  corridors, 
passageways,  basements,  and  cellars.  It  also  provides  that  no  tenement 
house  of  the  class  described  shall  occupy  more  than  ninety  per  centum 
of  a  comer  lot,  or  more  than  seventy-five  per  centum  of  any  other  lot 
less  than  sixty  feet  in  depth,  or  more  than  seventy  per  centum  of  any 
other  lot  sixty  feet  or  more  in  depth. 

The  law  makes  stringent  requirements  concerning  ventilation  and 
bath-room  conveniences,  and  specifies  the  minimum  sizes  of  all  rooms 
in  the  buildings  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  In  the  matter 
of  proper  lighting  appurtenances,  height  of  ceilings,  and  fire-proof 
construction  the  law  is  not  at  all  ambiguous. 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  rests  with  the  local  building  inspectors, 
or  other  persons  authorized  to  issue  building  permits,  and  those  vio- 
lating the  law  in  any  respect  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  collect,  keep  on  file  in  his  office,  and  at  his  discretion  publish 
data  to  be  furnished  by  the  officers  charged  in  the  several  cities  with  the 
execution  of  this  act,  showing  the  number  of  tenement  houses  for 
which  permits  have  been  asked,  the  number  of  plans  approved,  disap- 
proved, and  modified,  and  any  other  facts  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  law.  The  records  and  files  of  said  officers  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

A  new  feature  of  the  report  this  year  will  be  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  "Industrial  Opportunities  in  Connecticue  Not  Yet  Util- 
ized," and  will  be  arranged  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  in  1905. 
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The  usual  Directory  of  Connecticut  Labor  Organizations  will  appear 
in  the  report,  as  will  a  chronological  description  of  labor  disturbances 
which  have  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

The  operations  of  the  five  free  public  employment  bureaus  will  be 
presented  in  the  report,  as  is  the  annual  custom.  These  offices  continue 
to  meet  with  public  approval,  and  are  performing  the  functions  designed 
when  the  statute  creating  them  was  first  enacted. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  for  1905  contained  no  statistical  material 
concerning  the  "Conditions  of  Manufactures."  This  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  "Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  Congress  required  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  gather  and  compile  certain  material  concerning  statis- 
tics of  manufactures  in  Connecticut  in  1905,  and  the  period  in  the  year 
determined  upon  being  the  same  as  that  usually  occupied  by  this  de- 
partment in  the  same  work  for  the  identical  purpose,  it  was  thought 
that  embarrassment  upon  manufacturers  and  others  from  whom  infor- 
mation would  be  sought  would  result."  It  has  been  decided,  however, 
that  the  twenty-second  annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  1906, 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed,  amount  disbursed  in  wages,  and  gross  value  of  prod- 
uct manufactured  by  representative  establishments  during  the  period 
mentioned.  These  data  will  be  compared  with  the  figures  secured 
from  identical  establishments  in  1904.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  that 
the  former  continuity  in  method  and  tabulation  may  be  restored. 

An  abstract  of  all  laws  of  interest  to  labor  will  be  printed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report. 

The  usual  edition  of  8,500  copies  of  the  report  will  be  printed,  the 
cost  of  printing  and  distributing  being  borne  by  a  department  of  the 
State  government  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  bureau  available  during  the  current  year  are  as  follows: 

For  salary  of  Commissioner, $2,500.00 

For  salary  of  Chief  Clerk, 1,800.00 

For  office  and  traveling  expenses, 1,000.00 

For  services  and  expenses  of  special  agents, 2,600.00 

For  salary  of  stenographer, 750.00 

For  expenses  of  employment  bureaus,  1,000.00 

$9,550.00 

INDIANA. 

Mr.  Stubbs:  This  being  my  first  meeting,  I  did  not  know  what 
would  be  required,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  no  report  other  than  a 
short  verbal  report  I  can  give  you.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  been 
rather  short  in  its  appropriations  for  gathering  statistics  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could.  We  issue 
only  biennial  reports.    Our  report  for  1905  and  1906  will  be  given  to 
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the  press  the  first  of  November,  and  possibly  be  out  by  the  first  of 
January. 

We  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking,  giving  the  tax- 
ation of  national,  State,  and  private  banks  and  trust  companies,  the 
number  of  depositors,  number  of  employees,  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
all  banks,  and  current  expenses.  We  have  also  taken  up  the  labor 
problem,  something  that  has  never  been  done  in  Indiana.  We  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  secretaries  of  the  different  labor  or- 
ganizations to  make  their  reports.  They  had  the  idea  that  in  gather- 
ing this  information  it  would  be  used  against  them  and  their  organ- 
izations in  their  work,  but  with  the  assurance  that  I  gave  them,  and 
as  the  result  of  interviews  I  had  with  their  general  secretaries,  they 
were  induced  to  give  the  information  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
publish  this  year  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  the  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Indiana,  showing  total  membership,  the  percentage  of  increase 
and  decrease,  strike  benefits,  number  of  accidents,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  organizations. 

We  are  also  going  to  take  up  church  statistics,  showing  the  number 
of  different  denominations,  the  number  of  church  houses,  the  salaries 
of  the  ministers,  and  how  much  is  paid  for  different  work — for  in- 
stance, foreign  and  home  missions — gathering  this  information  for  the 
people  in  general. 

We  are  trying  to  co-operate  with  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington 
in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  manufactures.  My  predecessor,  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  last  report  showed  that  he  had  only  1,500  factories  in 
Indiana.  From  information  furnished  us  by  the  Census  Office  we  will 
show  that  in  Indiana  there  are  7,912  factories,  doing  a  business  of  over 
$500.00  per  year.  This  report  has  been  published  in  bulletin  form. 
Prior  to  my  coming  into  the  office  no  bulletin  had  been  issued  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  I  went  to  the  printing  board  and  asked  them  for 
money  to  get  out  some  buUetins.  They  very  kindly  agreed  to  it,  and  I 
have  gotten  out  bulletin  No.  3,  which  contains  reports  from  the  fac- 
tories of  the  State  and  also  information  as  to  labor  unions.  These  I 
have  distributed  to  the  bureaus  and  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr,  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  I  think  Mr.  North  stated  the 
Census  Office  would  issue  a  bulletin  on  religious  bodies.  In  connec- 
tion therewith  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  contemplated  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  amount  of  property  owned  by  these  re- 
ligious bodies  that  is  taxed  or  is  exempt  from  taxation  in  comparison 
with  property  owned  by  similar  bodies.  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  investigation  would  be  a  compilation  or  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  property  owned  by  all  classes  of  religious  bodies  that 
is  practically  exempt  from  taxation  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  from 
Indiana  is  particularly  interesting  to  Pennsylvania  at  one  point,  and 
that  is  the  attempt  to  secure  statistics  from  labor  organizations.  That 
is  a  subject  which  has  given  the  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Statistics  more  trouble  and  has  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  any  other. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  if  he  can  give  me  in  a  general 
way  the  specific  questions  he  asked. 

Mr.  Stubbs:  I  can  not  repeat  them,  but  when  I  get  home  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  blank,  showing  the  specific  questions  asked. 

Mr.  Bair:  I  suppose  you  had  fifteen  or  twenty  questions.  What 
proportion  of  those  questions  did  the  local  secretaries  answer? 

Mr.  Stubbs:  I  did  not  have  a  single  question  unanswered.  The 
man  who  gathered  this  information  went  right  to  the  secretaries  them- 
selves and  went  over  their  books,  and  in  some  cases  the  grand  secre- 
tary would  go  with  him,  and  we  would  get  the  information  right  from 
their  books,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  not  for  publication  other 
than  in  a  general  way.  Information  that  comes  to  us  privately,  or 
from  any  organization,  individual,  or  firm  we  tabulate  and  publish 
only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Bair  :  Do  I  understand  that  you  got  these  facts  from  the  gen- 
eral secretaries  or  from  the  locals  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs  :  From  the  locals,  but  the  general  secretary  would  go 
with  my  man  to  the  locals.  Where  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  facts  on 
the  first  visit  I  would  go  to  the  general  officers  and  tell  them  that  I 
would  like  to  have  a  report  but  could  not  get  it  without  an  order  on 
the  local  secretary  to  make  his  report,  and  invariably  they  would  go 
with  my  agent.  I  had  little  trouble.  Of  course,  it  took  quite  a  time 
to  get  the  information ;  we  were  over  six  months  gathering  it. 

Mr.  Bair:  Did  you  meet  any  opposition  in  the  way  of  inquiry  as 
to  "who  would  pay  for  the  time"  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs  :  We  had  very  little  trouble  with  that.  Some  of  them 
wanted  a  little  something,  and  we  usually  paid  it  and  took  their  receipt. 
We  have  to  furnish  receipted  vouchers  with  our  accounts.  We  found 
very  few  of  them  would  sign  a  receipt.  When  they  found  out  they 
had  to  sign  a  receipt  they  would  not  do  it,  and  we  did  not  have  much 
trouble  getting  the  facts.  They  did  not  want  it  shown  that  they  had 
been  paid  for  giving  the  information.  We  have  a  State  law  that  re- 
quires that  the  information  we  desire  for  any  kind  of  work  and  from 
any  class  of  people  shall  be  given,  and  if  it  is  not  furnished  there  is  a 
fine  of  $ioo  and  costs  in  each  case  where  the  demand  is  made  and  re- 
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fused.    The  preparation  of  any  particular  schedule  for  purely  statis- 
tical information  is  discretionary  with  the  bureau. 

Mil  Bair:  Our  law  is  identical  with  yours.  When  you  paid  the 
local  secretary,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  how  did  you  charge  that 
expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Stubbs:  We  charged  that  to  our  agents'  or  field  fimd.  It 
comes  out  of  the  expense  fund  of  the  bureau  for  gathering  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Bair:  Does  the  Attorney  General  of  your  State  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  such  expenditures? 

Mr.  Stubbs:  Our  Legislature  makes  the  appropriation,  and  gives 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  discretionary  power  to  spend  that  money  in  any 
way  he  pleases,  so  that  he  shows  receipted  vouchers  for  the  money. 

Mr.  House  (Maine)  :  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Bair  that  the  Bureau 
in  Maine  has  been  at  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Bureau  in  Indiana, 
in  gathering  information  in  regard  to  labor  unions.  Of  course,  we 
had  some  diflSculty  at  first,  but  since  the  first  year  we  have  been  very 
successful.  We  have  on  our  blank  some  twenty  or  more  questions, 
and  I  will  send  Mr.  Bair  a  copy  of  the  blank.  We  have  published  in 
detail  nearly  all  the  facts  that  have  been  gathered,  and  the  unions 
make  no  objection.  Our  report,  as  made  up  from  the  returns  re- 
ceived, is  a  full  and  nearly  complete  directory  of  the  labor  unions  of 
the  State,  and  with  this  feature  the  unions  seem  particularly  well 
pleased.  We  do  not  pay  anything  to  the  local  secretaries.  Last  year 
we  had  something  like  212  unions  in  the  State.  We  got  nearly  com- 
plete returns  from  all  except  11.  This  is  the  fourth  year  we  have  been 
at  work  upon  it,  and  we  have  gotten  it  down  to  a  nicety.  There  is  one 
set  of  questions  calling  for  average  loss  of  time,  average  number  of 
days  worked,  and  the  earnings.  Those,  of  course,  were  pretty  difii- 
cult  things  to  estimate.  Those  questions  have  seemed  to  be  the  worst 
part  of  it,  and  sometimes  some  of  the  blanks  would  come  in  without 
those  being  answered.  The  work  of  gathering  the  returns  has  alwa)-s 
been  in  the  hands  of  some  special  agent,  but  the  larger  part  were  sent 
in  by  mail  without  a  personal  call  from  the  agent. 

Mr.  Brake  (Colorado)  :  For  Mr.  Bair's  information  concerning 
this  matter  of  getting  information  from  labor  unions,  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  presume  I  have  had  more  trouble  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  because  I  took  charge  of  the  office  in  Colorado  imme- 
diately after  a  dvil  war  had  ceased,  and  I  first  had  to  convince  the 
secretaries  and  the  national  officers  that  the  office  was  not  gathering 
the  facts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  individual  man- 
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bcrs  in  order  that  they  could  be  deported.  By  going  direct  to  the  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Western  Federation  and  explaining  to  them  that 
it  was  purely  a  statistical  proposition,  I  secured  a  letter  from  them  to 
their  local  secretaries  to  give  me  such  information  as  I  asked  for.  I 
then  went  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  Federation  and  got 
them  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  locals  affiliated  with  their  body, 
and  by  writing  to  the  international  officers  I  got  them  to  furnish  in- 
formation. I  found  that  by  going  through  those  channels  I  got  bet- 
ter results  than  by  depending  simply  upon  local  secretaries. 

Mr.  Brigham  (Iowa)  :  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Commissioner  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  of  Iowa  had  some  little  difficulty  in  the  b^^- 
ning  to  secure  satisfactory  reports  from  labor  unions,  but  I  believe 
that,  so  far  as  Iowa  is  concerned,  we  have  solved  the  problem.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Bureau  has  been  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  visit  occasionally  the  central 
bodies  and  allow  them  to  make  suggestions  in  framing  inquiries,  thus 
getting  them  interested  in  that  way.  The  first  inquiry  made  by  the 
Bureau  after  I  assumed  the  duty  of  Commissioner  was  quite  an  exten- 
sive one,  for  it  covered  the  questions  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  Ikbor  before  and  since  organization.  That  was  quite  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. There  were  certain  trade  unions  that  had  been  established  a 
long  time  and  their  records  were  hard  to  secure,  especially  for  the 
time  before  organization.  We  found  that  by  consulting  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  different  crafts,  and  framing  the  inquiries  and  getting  in 
touch  with  them,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  full  measure  of  co-operation 
on  their  part.  Of  course,  our  work  has  been  a  little  more  difficult  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  we  have  had  to  depend  upon  mail 
reports.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  visit  the  secretaries  and 
make  a  personal  canvass  for  the  reports,  but  the  trade  unionists  of  Iowa 
are  interested  in  the  work  and  are  educated  as  to  its  methods  and  plan 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  future,  whenever  we  have 
the  opportunity  and  time  to  make  a  complete  report,  we  will  have  no 
trouble  at  all.  This  present  year  we  are  only  making  a  special  report 
for  one  year. 

Mr.  Williams  (Minnesota)  :  Mr.  Brigham  has  gotten  our  scheme 
down  pretty  well.  I  attend  all  the  meetings  of  our  State  Federation ; 
in  fact  there  has  never  been  a  meeting  at  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  not  been  invited  to  attend,  and  I  usually  read  a  paper  on  la- 
bor matters  or  on  something  of  interest.  We  also  mix  with  the  mem- 
bers and  attend  their  local  meetings.  A  few  of  the  important  questions 
on  our  blank  are,  kind  of  union,  number  of  members,  scale  of  wages, 
sick  benefits,  average  days  worked  by  each  member^  dues  j)aid,  and 
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number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  With  one  exception, 
this  year  we  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  getting  our  blanks  filled  out 
in  full.  The  exception  was  a  union  in  Minneapolis,  whose  secretary 
discovered  that  there  was  no  union  label  on  our  blank  and  refused  to 
give  me  any  data.  Our  law  is  something  like  that  mentioned  by  the 
Commissioner  from  Indiana  as  existing  in  his  State.  I  took  the  sec- 
retary of  the  union  into  court,  and  he  gave  the  information  quickly 
enough. 

Mr.  Bair  :  I  desire  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  volunteered 
to  me  very  valuable  information.  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  earnest 
work  in  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  labor 
unions  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  approached  the  officials  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  then  went  to  all  of  the  leading 
labor  men  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  assured  me  that  all  that  they  could  do  to  help  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  secure  these  statistics  would  be  done.  They  further  said 
that  I  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone;  that  while  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  securing  all  these  facts  and  figures,  they  were  the 
very  things  they  had  been  intending  to  get  from  their  locals,  and  that 
certainly  they  would  help  me  get  them.  I  inquired  of  them  what  they 
thought  I  should  do  in  the  way  of  asking  important  questions;  what 
they  thought  about  the  asking  for  certain  things.  Some  of  them  were 
too  involved,  and  had  to  be  simplified,  and  others  could  not  be  an- 
swered. The  officials  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  anthracite  field,  in 
the  textile  field,  and  in  the  bituminous  fields,  and  in  other  fields,  said 
that  if  I  would  send  them  some  envelopes  and  the  material  they  would 
send  them  out.  I  sent  them,  they  put  them  out,  and  the  percentage 
that  came  back  was  so  very  small  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  felt 
it  could  not  use  the  facts.  The  next  year  we  had  no  better  results.  But 
I  am  not  given  to  giving  up.  I  do  not  want  it  said  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  of  this  Union  that  we  can  not  get  this  information,  be- 
cause I  think  they  will  find  that  all  the  labor  organizations  in  all  the 
States  of  this  coimtry  will  give  not  only  their  confidence  but  their 
practical  statistical  facts  to  the  Bureau.  I  have  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure this  in  Pennsylvania,  however. 

Mr,  King  (Canada)  :  What  particular  reason  has  the  Indiana 
Bureau  for  undertaking  to  gather  information  in  regard  to  church  sta- 
tistics or  banking  s'tatistics?  I  can  see  why  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation as  to  churches  would  be  undertaken  very  properly  by  the  na- 
tional bureau,  but  why  a  State  bureau,  with  a  limited  appropriation, 
should  undertake  it  is  something  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
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Mk.  Stubbs:  The  demand  from  the  church  people  of  Indiana  has 
been  so  strong  that  I  decided  to  take  them  up.  It  will  cost  us  very 
little.  The  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  have  promised 
hearty  co-operation.  There  is  only  one  hard  problem,  and  that  is  to 
find  the  different  denominations  and  their  secretaries.  For  instance, 
you  take  the  Methodist  church.  You  get  their  general  secretary,  and 
you  can  get  his  full  report ;  and  the  majority  of  the  different  churches 
publish  full  statistics.  These  come  in  in  response  to  requests  of  the 
general  secretary  at  their  annual  gatherings,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
very  easy.  In  some  cases  they  have  sent  me  their  books,  and  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  tabulate  these  reports. 

Mr.  King:  I  understand  how  there  might  be  a  demand  from 
church  organizations,  and  I  can  also  understand  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  get  the  information,  but  what  I  do  not  see  is  why  the  demand  could 
be  made  on  the  labor  bureau,  and  why  the  labor  bureau  should  under- 
take that  work. 

Mr,  Stubbs:  The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  is  made  by  the 
Legislature,  and  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Commissioner  to  take  up 
any  subject  he  desires  to  take  up.    Our  bureau  is  purely  statistical. 

Mr.  King:  But  why  should  you  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  choose 
church  statistics  as  connected  with  the  industrial  question? 

Mr.  Neill:  Perhaps  Mr.  King  does  not  understand  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indiana  is  not  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  but  is  a  bureau 
of  statistics,  and  that  consequently  it  is  justified  in  undertaking  work 
which  it  would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking  if  it  were  distinctly  a 
bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Mr.  Stubbs:  Our  bureau  is  not  a  bureau  of  labor.  We  have  a 
separate  bureau  of  labor  in  our  State ;  my  bureau  is  purely  statistical. 

Mr.  North  :  In  answer  to  my  friend  from  Maryland,  I  desire  to 
say  that  in  the  church  census  we  are  about  to  take  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  the  value  of  church  property  in  one  general  question.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  for  the  value  of  other  than 
church  property  owned  by  the  denomination,  because  we  feel  quite 
confident  that  if  we  ask  that  question,  and  if  there  is  such  property 
in  existence  escaping  taxation,  we  would  not  get  any  answer.  Mr. 
Stubbs  was  in  the  Census  Office  on  his  way  East  and  looked  at  our 
proposed  schedule  for  this  church  census,  and  I  think  he  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  how  few  and  how  general  our  questions  were  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  elaborate  questions  he  has  put  in  his 
sch^ule.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if,  when  his  report  comes 
out,  he  has  any  satisfactory  answers  to  those  detailed  questions.    One 
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of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  the  census  of 
churches,  because  it  has  to  be  done  by  correspondence,  and  not  even 
the  church  people,  good  people  as  they  are,  will  reveal  on  a  census 
schedule  information  which  they  think  may  possibly  be  detrimental  to 
themselves  and  their  organization  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  So  far 
as  church  property  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  true  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  has  exempted  it  from  taxation,  but  there  is  an  enormous 
volume  of  other  property  held  by  religious  bodies  which  is  either  ex- 
empt or  is  not  assessed.  You  can  readily  understand  that  there  are 
fiscal  reasons  why  they  will  refuse  to  answer  questions  of  that  kind. 
I  have  been  a  little  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  learn  from  some  of 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  this  afternoon  that  there  does  not 
exist  anything  like  an  exchange  of  schedules  between  the  members  of 
this  Association.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
bureaus  of  some  States  are  not  familiar  with  the  schedules  which  are 
used  by  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of  other  States  in  pursuing  identical 
investigations,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  since  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  this  Association,  one  of  its  chief  opportunities  for  usefulness 
has  been  somewhat  neglected.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
province  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  to  receive  from  every 
labor  bureau  a  number  of  printed  copies  of  every  blank  and 
every  schedule  which  each  bureau  uses  in  the  course  of  its  work — 
not  merely  one  copy,  but  a  sufficient  number -of  copies  to  enable  him 
to  distribute  these  schedules  to  all  bureaus  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
they  can  be  kept  on  file  in  each  bureau  and  can  be  utilized  as  time 
passes  in  the  perfection  of  future  schedules.  That  would  not  be  a  very 
expensive  thing  to  do,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  effective  as  a  means 
of  unifying  the  work  of  these  thirty  or  forty  bureaus  in  as  many 
different  States,  and  of  bringing  them  into  such  a  harmony  of  method 
that  we  can  know,  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  that  certain  figures 
given  in  one  State  mean  the  same  thing  that  they  mean  in  another 
State,  and  I  am  afraid  that  at  the  present  time  that  is  very  rarely 
the  case. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  North  is  very  pertinent,  and  would  be  very 
useful  if  carried  out.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  acted  on. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  our  bureau  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
as  to  the  property  owned  by  churches.  In  our  work  on  that  investi- 
gation I  found  that  a  great  many  of  the  States,  as  a  rule,  exempted 
from  taxation  property  owned  by  churches  that  is  devoted  to  church 
or  charitable  purposes.  Other  property — ^that  is,  revenue-producing 
property — is  subject  to  taxation. 
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Mr.  North  :    And  generally  escapes  it. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  I  would  not  like  to  make  so  broad  a  statement 
as  that.  But  I  do  know  that  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  the  figures 
relative  to  property  devoted  to  charitable,  eleemosynary,  educational, 
and  church  purposes  that  escapes  taxation  in  the  various  States  it 
would  create  quite  a  sensation,  so  far  as  statistical  matter  can  create 
a  sensation.  One  denomination  in  one  State,  with  less  than  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  own  $20,000,000  worth  of  property  that  is  not  paying  one 
cent  of  taxation.  If  that  is  the  case  with  such  a  little  State,  what  is 
the  condition  in  other  States  ? 

Mr.  Neill:  If  you  will  pardon  my  taking  part  in  the  discussion, 
I  have  one  or  two  observations  I  should  like  to  make.  I  regret  more  than 
I  can  express  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  following  sessions 
of  the  convention.  I  have  been  called  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington 
by  telegraph,  and  shall  leave  tonight.  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention 
to  one  or  two  things  that  Mr.  North  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  Per- 
haps nobody  feels  the  importance  of  this  matter  as  keenly  as  Mr.  North 
and  myself,  and  those  who  are  working  in  Washington,  when  we  try 
to  get  assistance  from  the  various  State  reports  and  find  that  valuable 
material  here  and  valuable  material  there  can  not  be  put  together; 
that  this  material  is  gathered  on  different  bases,  and  that  the  reports 
are  made  in  different  ways  and  can  not  be  combined.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  schedules,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  even  more  important  if  we  could  get  the  adoption 
of  uniform  schedules  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Last  year  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  of  which  I  have  both  the  honor  and  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  member.  The  committee  had  two  meetings,  and  had  drawn  up 
a  tentative  schedule,  with  which  it  was  not  satisfied,  but  which  it 
expected  to  present  to  the  Association  for  discussion.  In  my  hurry 
in  leaving  Washington  I  came  away  without  the  schedule,  but  the 
committee  feels  there  is  not  much  loss  in  that.  We  thought  that  if 
we  could  be  permitted  to  continue  our  work  for  another  year  we  would 
correspond  with  every  bureau  and  get  suggestions  and  copies  of  sched- 
ules now  in  use,  and  in  that  way  we  could  present  next  year  a  very  com- 
prehensive report ;  and  that  we  could  devote  two  or  three  sessions  of  the 
convention  to  a  discussion  of  two  or  three  fundamental  schedules, 
and  be  able  probably  to  secure  at  our  next  convention  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  these  schedules.  We  felt  that  if  we  brought  it  up  this  year, 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  suggestion  from  the  various  bureaus,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  present  a  scheme  that  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bair,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  asking  how  to  get  information  from 
labor  unions,  and  Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  Maryland,  was  asking  how  we 
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could  get  information  from  churches.  I  think  we  might  well  ask, 
What  is  the  information  worth  when  we  get  it?  I  am  very  glad  the 
question  as  to  churches  came  up,  because  I  can  make  a  statement 
without  in  any  way  being  assumed  to  reflect  on  the  labor  organizations. 
Labor  organizations,  Hke  churches,  and  like  all  organizations  of  human 
beings,  are  opposed  to  furnishing  information  that  may  be  used  against 
them.  I  think  they  have  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  and  shrewd- 
ness as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  are  not  going  to  give  away 
facts  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  progress  of  their  movement. 

Mr.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  You  have  lifted  a  great  weight  from 
me  by  laying  that  weight  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Commissioners  from 
Indiana,  Maine,  and  Iowa,  who  have  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  sta- 
tistics. I  felt  guilty.  I  thought  possibly  the  trouble  was  in  my  not 
knowing  how  to  get  them.     I  now  feel  that  I  am  not  guilty. 

Mr.  North  :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  President,  and  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  meet  with  his  approbation.  This  Association  ought  to  be 
a  clearing-house  for  Bureaus  of  Labor  of  the  United  States;  that  is 
what  it  is  organized  for,  and  that  is  what  it  has  not  been  accomplishing. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  there  has  been  a  committee  on  uniform 
schedules  appointed;  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  derelict  if  the  report  the  President  has  just  submitted  is  the 
only  report  it  has  to  make,  and  I  certainly  hope,  since  that  is  the  only 
report,  that  the  committee  will  be  continued  for  another  year,  with 
instructions  to  bring  in  a  full  report  at  the  next  meeting,  and  I  am 
going  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect.  Meanwhile  I  want  to  modify 
my  suggestion.  I  spoke  of  the  Secretary  as  being  an  agent  through 
which  this  clearing-house  should  be  established.  I  think,  so  long  as  the 
President  of  the  Association  is  the  Commissioner  of  Labor — and  I 
see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  indefinately  continue  to  be  the  case 
— ^that  he  is  the  proper  person  to  act  as  the  general  representative  of 
all  these  State  bureaus  in  bringing  them  into  touch  with  each  other 
and  into  an  exchange  of  their  printed  matter. 

I  move  that  the  committee  on  uniform  schedules  be  continued  for 
another  year,  with  instructions  to  present  a  complete  report  at  the  next 
annual  convention. 

Mr.  McLeod  (Michigan)  :  I  would  like  to  modify  Mr.  North's 
motion.  Instead  of  it  being  a  committee  of  three  I  move  that  it  be  made 
a  committee  of  four  and  that  Mr.  North  be  added  to  it.  Mr.  North 
is  engaged  in  statistical  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  of  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  to  the  committee;  and  as  Mr.  North's  head- 
quarters are  in  Washington,  and  as  the  committee  would  protebly^meet 
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there,  I  know  that  Mr.  North  would  gladly  give  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power  in  preparing  a  uniform  schedule. 

Mr.  Brake  (Colorado)  :  I  have  attended  but  one  other  convention, 
and  I  remember  distinctly  that  the  same  question  was  discussed  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  results ;  and  I  am  assured  by  some  of 
the  older  members  that  it  has  been  the  same  way  at  former  conven- 
tions. This  appointment  of  a  committee  is  a  good  rfeal  like  the  refer- 
ence of  bills  in  legislatures.  A  committee  is  appointed,  bill  are  referred 
to  that  committee,  and  that  is  the  last  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  re- 
port made  by  the  President  a  few  moments  ago  is  the  only  report  the 
committee  on  uniform  schedules  has  to  make? 

Mr.  Neill  :  I  must  confess  that  it  is  the  only  report  the  committee 
is  able  to  make,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brake  and  also  with  Mr.  North 
that  the  committee  is  open  to  censure,  and  for  that  I  take  myself  the 
entire  responsibility.  I  would  like  to  say  in  defense  of  the  committee, 
however,  that  there  has  been  some  progress.  The  former  committee 
did  not  come  in  and  face  the  Association,  and  this  committee  has  at 
least  come  before  the  Association  and  admitted  its  guilt. 

If  I  may  speak  to  the  motion  for  a  second,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  important  that  we  should  add  Mr.  North,  because  I  feel  that  in  our 
work  at  Washington  we  appreciate  perhaps  more  keenly  than  any  of 
you  do  the  importance  of  getting  uniformity  in  the  reports.  We  often 
try  to  use  them  for  verification  or  for  combining  their  statistics  to 
get  certain  information,  and  I  think  Mr.  North  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  I  move  that  the  committee  be  increased  to  five, 
and  that  Mr.  Drown  be  added  to  it,  and  also  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  report  absolutely  at  the  next  session  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Drown  :  From  my  experience  the  last  two  years  in  trying 
to  get  some  information  from  the  different  bureaus  in  regard  to  a 
uniform  schedule  I  request  not  to  be  put  on  the  committee,  because  I 
report  be  submitted  just  preceding  the  regular  sessions  of  the  legis- 
do  not  think  I  am  in  harmony  with  the  idea.  There  are  thirty-three 
bureaus,  I  think,  and  only  eight  of  them  had  the  courtesy  to  answer 
inquiries  from  me  in  regard  to  a  uniform  schedule.  If  there  is  no  more 
interest  than  that  we  had  better  drop  the  matter. 

(The  motion  to  increase  the  committee  to  five,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  convention,  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  thereupon 
appointed  the  members  of  the  committee.     See  Page  112.) 
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IOWA. 

Mr.  Brigham  :  On  account  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  biennial  elections  in  Iowa,  and  in  harmony  with  the  law  governing 
the  bureau,  the  Thirty-first  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  authorized  and 
directed  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  compile  a  special 
report  for  the  year  1905,  to  comply  with  the  requirement  that  the 
report  be  submitte'd  just  preceding  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Consequently  the  current  work  covers  only  said  special  report  of 
the  bureau.  The  report  now  being  compiled  embraces  a  chapter  on 
factory  inspection,  a  chapter  on  graded  wages  and  salaries,  a  chapter 
on  new  industries,  and  a  chapter  devoted  to  wage-earners  of  Iowa, 
including  remarks  to  the  bureau  and  suggested  legislation.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  devoted  to  railway  employees.  The  report  contains  the 
employers'  statistical  report,  including  remarks  by  employers  on  de- 
sired legislation  and  general  subjects.  The  report  will  also  take  ac- 
count of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  occurring  in  factories  and  work 
shops  of  the  State  for  the  period  covered. 

The  usual  chapter  on  immigration  is  included  in  the  report,  together 
with  a  compilation  of  new  wage  scales  and  agreements  not  heretofore 
published. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  greatly  increased  since  July 
4  by  the  enactment  of  a  child-labor  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  enforcement  of  which  is  a  duty  of  the  Commissioner  and 
his  assistants.  The  bill  as  originally  drafted  provided  that  all  em- 
ployers of  children  should  file  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  a  list  containing  the  names,  addresses,  ages,  and  sex  of  all 
children  employed  under  a  certain  age,  but  the  bill  as  amended  and 
passed  provides  that  such  lists  shall  only  be  posted  in  some  convenient 
place  in  each  establishment,  instead  of  filing  in  the  bureau,  which  will 
necessitate  a  greater  effort  to  secure  a  satisfactory  enforcement  than 
under  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill. 

The  bill,  however,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  measures  enacted  in 
any  State  as  a  beginning,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  such  de- 
fects as  are  apparent  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  present  law  may  be 
promptly  remedied. 

In  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  additions  to  the  working  force 
of  the  departmet  and  no  additional  appropriation ;  however,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Legislature  will  promptly  meet  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  bureau,  as  they  have  done  heretofore. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
amend  the  present  law  and  to  more  clearly  define  the  relation  of  master 
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and  servant  with  regard  to  assumption  of  risk.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  failed  to  pass.  It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  matter  will  be  allowed  to  rest  as  it  is,  as 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  law  were  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
question  will  again  be  raised  at  the  next  session. 

At  my  request  a  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  requiring  the  report  of  all  serious  disabling  accidents  to 
employees  in  factories  and  workshops  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  within  ten  days  of  their  occurrence,  upon  blanks  furnished 
by  the  Commissioner.  The  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  secure  prompt  information  where  serious  accidents  occur  and  when- 
ever necessary  send  out  an  inspector  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  provide  against  a  recurrence.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  such  a  measure  will  be  enacted. 

With  a  view  to  establishing  State  Employment  offices,  a  conference 
was  called  to  devise  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  philanthropic  societies 
to  operate  employment  offices  in  connection  with  their  regular  work. 
The  conference  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill,  at  which 
the  State  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Citizens'  Alliance  became 
alarmed  and  promptly  perfected  plans  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  they  feared  it  was  a  scheme  of  trade- 
unionists  to  debar  all  non-union  men  and  women  from  desirable  employ- 
ment. I  think  they  have  since  learned  that  their  fears  were  unfounded, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  such  a  bill  may  yet  become  a  law  in  Iowa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  co-operation  would  be  helpful  and 
might  contribute  to  block  the  efforts  of  fake  employment  agencies,  of 
which  Iowa  has  her  full  quota. 

After  the  current  report  is  issued  we  will  return  to  usual  biennial 
report. 

KANSAS. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  The  work  in  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  past  year 
and  for  the  present  year  is  along  the  usual  routine  lines  as  heretofore. 
The  Legislature  some  some  four  years  ago  enacted  a  law  making  a 
large  number  of  the  State  reports  biennial,  and  we  operated  under  that 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  affect  the 
plan  of  our  collection  of  statistics,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  one 
year's  accumulation  of  statistics  that  we  were  unable  to  print,  and  held 
over  and  printed  it  in  the  biennial  report,  which  of  course  made  that 
particular  year's  data  very  old  and  uninteresting.  We  went  into  the 
last  Legislature  and  secured  a  repeal  of  that  law  so  far  as  it  referred 
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to  our  Bureau,  and  provided  for  the  publication  of  annual  reports. 
When  it  came  to  the  question  of  the  change  of  time,  it  caught  us  at 
a  time  which  would  make  a  long  period  between  pubUcation  of  reports, 
and  we  then  took  up  the  question  of  covering  the  data  for  1905  in  a 
bulletin,  which  bulletin  is  now  in  press.  The  subjects  included  in  it 
may  be  referred  to  briefly  as  covering  the  manufacturing  statistics  of 
our  State.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using  the  census  data,  and 
will  supplement  them  with  data  we  have  secured  along  a  number  of 
the  more  important  lines, 

The  report  on  manufacturing  covered  2,474  establishments  whose 
annual  product  amounted  to  more  than  $500  each.  The  total  capital 
invested  in  these  establishments  was  $88,180,117,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  48.3  per  cent  over  the  year  1900. 

35,410  wage-earners  were  employed  who  received  as  wages  $18,787,- 
071,  being  an  increase  over  1900  of  30.6  and  46.7  per  cent  respectively 

Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners,  2,703  were  women  of  16  years 
and  over  which  was  an  increase  of  women  wage-earners  of  39  per  cent 
over  1900. 

The  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  these 
factories  was  729,  being  a  decrease  of  8.4  per  cent.  It  may  be  fairly 
asumed  that  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  operation  of  the  child-labor 
law. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  above  manufactories  were  $155,- 
840,449,  being  29.1  per  cent  increase  over  1900. 

The  value  of  products  for  the  year  1905  was  $197,394,992,  being  an 
increase  over  1900  of  28.2  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  interesting  and  splendid  showing  for  the 
manufacturing  industries,  the  bulletin  will  also  contain  statistics  of 
labor  organizations  covering  membership,  wages,  hours,  etc;  also,  a 
chapter  devoted  to  strikes  and  labor  difficulties,  presenting  the  data  for 
the  basis  of  settlements,  agreements  and  other  comparisons. 

There  will  also  be  a  chapter  of  the  enforcements  of  the  labor  laws 
in  the  State,  growing  out  of  the.  fact  that,  among  other  things,  our 
Bureau  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

A  larger  part  of  our  work  in  that  respect  is  taken  up  with  the  State 
eight-hour  law,  which  applies  to  State,  county,  city,  and  other  muni- 
cipal work,  and  also  the  child-labor  law,  a  law  which  was  enacted  at 
the  last  session  of  our  Legislature,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  factory,  packing  house,  or  mine, 
and  also  regulates  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  and  around  machinery.  The  main  feature  of  the  law  is  that  all 
children  employed  shall  have  a  certificate  of  age  given  by  the  school 
authorities,  if  obtainable,  and  if  not  obtainable,  a  statement  under  oath 
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by  parent  or  guardian,  which  certificate  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  for  inspection  by  the  factory  inspection  department,  which  is 
under  our  department.  We  started  out  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
child-labor  law,  and  at  one  fell  swoop,  as  it  were,  we  took  out  of  the 
packing  houses  of  our  State  something  like  250  children  who  were 
under  age  so  that  you  can  see  the  benefit  we  have  derived  from  the 
child-labor  law. 

Since  the  eight-hour  law  was  carried  to  the  United  States  .Supreme 
Court  and  was  held  constitutional  both  as  to  the  matter  of  the  eight- 
hour  feature  and  as  to  the  principle  of  establishing  the  current  rate 
per  diem  existing  in  the  locality,  we  have  been  getting  along  with 
fewer  violations.  We  have  prosecuted  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases 
since  that  time. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  King  in  regard  to  the  fair- 
wages  law  in  Canada,  and  about  the  only  difference,  apparently,  in 
what  he  terms  the  fair-wages  law  of  Canada  and  our  current-rates-of- 
wages  law  of  Kansas  is,  that  the  Canada  law  has  an  arrangement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  rate  before  the  bidding  is  done,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  our  State  there  is  no  such  arrangement  for  that 
determination  beforehand,  but  upon  complaint  that  the  current  rate 
is  not  being  paid  our  Bureau  makes  an  investigation,  and  takes  the 
current  rates  of  wages  of  that  class  of  labor  in  and  about  that  locality 
and  undertakes  to  strike  an  average  or  current  rate  for  that  locality. 
As  a  rule,  we  make  that  investigation  in  common  with  the  employer 
who  is  interested  in  that  particular  case,  and  we  secure  all  the  data  pos- 
sible as  to  the  current  rate,  and  having  determined  that  rate,  we 
demand  that  he  pay  that,  and  generally  he  does  so.  If  he  refuses  we 
are  then  left  the  option  of  filing  a  complaint  with  the  county  attorney, 
bringing  prosecution,  and  submitting  our  proof  of  the  violation;  but 
as  a  rule,  the  investigation  convinces  most  employers  that  the  current 
rate  can  be  very  well  established  for  the  class  of  labor  that  may  be 
involved. 

Our  regular  annual  report  for  1906  will  be  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  changing  the  former  plan  of  a  calendar  year  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  so  that  hereafter  our  reports  end  on  June  30  for 
that  year.  The  usual  subjects  will  be  investigated  that  have  been 
investigated  heretofore.  The  legislation  that  we  propose  to  ask  for 
this  year  will  be  an  increase  in  our  factory  inspection  force,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Commissioner  is  State  Factory  Inspector  and  that  the 
other  numerous  duties  devolving  upon  him  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  do  that  work  as  perfectly  as  it  should  be  done.  We  expect  also  to 
ask  for  some  additional  appropriation  for  statistical  and  clerical  work, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  succeed  jn^ettin£_it. 
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I  desire  to  say  that  our  appropriation  remains  the  same  as  heretofore 
— a  very  limited  appropriation  when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
other  States.  We  have  only  about  $7,500  per  annum,  which  does  not 
include,  however,  the  cost  of  printing  or  rent,  as  we  have  our  office 
at  the  State  House  and  our  printing  is  done  out  of  a  general  fund. 

Mr.  King  (Canada)  :  Have  you  had  many  complaints  of  violation 
of  the  eight-hour  law  or  current-rate-of-wages  law ;  have  you  investi- 
gated those  complaints,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  I  should  say  that  perhaps  half  of  our  complaints 
as  to  the  violation  of  the  current-rate  clause  come  from  organized 
labor,  and,  with  a  view,  of  course,  of  establishing  a  higher  rate  or  the 
union  rate  of  wages.  In  our  investigation  we  have  found  that  in 
many  localities  where  there  is  not  a  perfect  organization  the  current 
rate,  of  course,  is  not  as  high  as  the  union  rate,  and  in  such  cases  we 
have  complied  with  conditions  in  establishing  a  rate  lower  than  the 
union  rate. 

Mr.  King  :  What  number  of  complaints  have  you  had  in  the  course 
of  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  I  have  not  the  data  at  hand,  but  I  think  perhaps 
we  have  had  nearly  a  thousand  in  a  year.  A  large  number  of  them 
prove  groundless  when  the  matter  is  investigated.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  plan  of  securing  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
in  the  various  localities  and  to  have  that  data  at  hand  in  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  m  the  office  without  much  investigation  what  the  real 
situation  is  in  that  locality,  so  that  we  frequently  do  not  have  to  go  to 
that  place  to  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  or  not  a  complaint  is  well 
founded.  II  the  complaint  seems  to  be  well  founded  we  make  per- 
sonal investigation. 

Mr.  King:  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  complaints  have 
been  well  founded,  and  how  many  cases  there  have  been  where  con- 
tractors have  been  obliged  to  pay  over  money  to  men  subsequently 
when  they  were  not  paying  the  current  rate  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  I  should  say  that  25  per  cent  have  been  found  well 
founded. 

Mr.  King:  And  the  contractors  have  paid  over  the  money  to 
the  men? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  We  have  required  the  employer  to  increase  his 
current  rate  and  pay  what  is  the  current  in  that  locality. 
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Mr.  King:  Have  you  any  means  of  compelling  payment  for  the 
work  that  is  already  done — of  making  the  contractor  pay  to  the  men 
the  difference  between  what  he  has  paid  and  the  current  rate? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  In  such  cases  as  that  we  are  almost  powerless  to 
recover  in  any  way  any  moneys  for  the  workmen.  We  have  a  decision 
on  that  point  in  a  case  where  an  employee  took  employment  and  finished 
the  work,  and  then  sued  for  back  wages  on  account  of  violation  of  the 
eight-hour  law.  The  court  held  that,  having  accepted  the  employment, 
and  having  continued  and  finished  the  work  without  complaint,  he  was 
particeps  criminis,  and  could  not  recover.  Therefore,  most  of  them 
now  bring  their  complaint  while  working. 

Mr.  King  :  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
arrange,  as  our  Department  does  whenever  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  award  a  contract,  to  have  a  clause  inserted  in  the  contract 
that  unless  payment  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  current  rate,  the 
Government  itself  may  withhold  payment  to  the  contractor  of  any 
amount  coming  due,  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  law. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  We  have  thought  much  about  that,  and  we  have, 
of  course,  kept  track  of  some  similar  laws,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  prevailing-rate-of-wages  law  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  held  unconstitutional  as  to  that  very  clause.  The 
case,  as  I  recall  it  now,  was  that  of  a  contract  for  building  some  boats. 
The  contractor  violated  the  eight-hour  law,  and  I  believe  the  New  York 
law  provided  that  where  a  violation  occured  the  department  awarding 
the  contract  could  withhold  the  money,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  a  forfeiture 
for  such  violation.  The  party  carried  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  phase  of  the  law  was  held  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Hatch  :    That  is  right. 

Mr.  King:  On  what  ground  did  the  Supreme  Court  base  its 
decision  ? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  As  I  recall  it  now,  the  court  held  that,  among  other 
things,  it  fixed  a  judicial  power  on  that  department  in  determining  a 
violation,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  administrative,  legislative, 
and  judicial  powers  in  one  department;  secondly,  that  the  State  had  a 
redress  for  a  violation  through  the  courts  instead  of  undertaking  to 
hold  back  so  much  money  for  a  violation,  and  that  the  procedure  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  The  broad  basis  of  that  decision 
was  that  the  statement  in  the  — "prevailing  rate  of  wages" — was  not 
definite  enough,  and  that  it  placed  in  the  power  of  the  letter  of  the  con- 
tract the  power  to  determine  what  was  a  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  jigitizedbyGoOgle 
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Mr.  Bair  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  apprehend  that  the  difference  in  this 
matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  King  is  talking  of  Government  con- 
tracts— contracts  let  by  the  Dominion  Government — while  Mr.  John- 
son is  talking  of  corporation  or  individual  contracts. 

Mr.  Johnson:  No;  I  am  speaking  of  municipal  contracts.  You 
could  not  enforce  an  eight-hour  law  on  a  private  contract. 

Mr.  King:  Would  there  be  any  objection,  in  a  State  contract,  to 
the  State  itself  providing  that  the  contract  should  be  let  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  certain  rate  of  wages?  There  are  two  parties  to  a  con- 
tract, and  it  rests  between  them  to  arrange  the  terms.  Would  there 
be  anything  unconstiutional  in  the  State  stating  in  the  contract  that  a 
certain  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid,  and  that  if  it  is  not  paid  the  State 
may  withhold  the  difference  and  pay  the  amount  to  the  men?  I  can 
see  why,  if  the  term  used  is  simply  the  general  rate  of  wages  prevail- 
ing, the  courts  would  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  court,  rather 
than  the  State,  to  determine  the  rate. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  so ;  that  the  State,  being 
the  principal  party  to  the  contract,  would  be  justly  authorized  to  dic- 
tate its  terms — in  fact,  that  was  the  principle  upon  which  our  law  was 
upheld,  namely,  that  the  State  was  the  principal  and  the  contractor  the 
agent  of  the  State,  and  that  the  contractor,  having  accepted  the  con- 
tract, was  bound  by  it,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  lawful  for  the  State 
to  dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  to  be 
done ;  that  it  gave  to  the  State  the  same  corporate  rights  as  a  corpora- 
tion and  as  would  obtain  as  between  two  individuals,  or  two  corpo- 
rations, or  a  corporation  and  an  individual.  But  the  forfeiture  plan 
that  you  speak  of  has  not  been  tried,  and  the  fact  that  the  State  guar- 
antees that  the  prevailing  or  current  rate  shall  be  paid,  and  that  a 
violation  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonme;nt,  or  both,  seems  to  be 
sufficient,  except  that  after  a  job  has  been  finished  there  can  be  no 
recovery  where  less  than  the  current  rate  has  been  paid  and  accepted 
by  the  laborer.    That  difficulty  has  yet  to  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Schonfarber:  I  think  the  difference  between  Canada  and  our 
country  as  to  municipal  and  State  laws  is  that  in  Canada  they  make  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  contracts,  while  in  this 
country — I  know  it  is  so  in  our  State — we  do  not.  We  simply  use  the 
term  "current  rate  of  wages,"  and  that  indefinite  statement  has  been 
held  by  some  courts  to  be  so  indefinite  as  to  place  judicial  power  in 
the  hands  of  departmental  officials,  and  therefore  the  decisions  have 
been  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Glockling  (Ontario)  :  The  distinctive  difference  is  that  in 
"Canada  we  ascertain  what  is  a  current  rate  prior  to  the  letting  of  the 
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contract,  while  in  the  States  you  do  not  do  that.  We  firmly  fix  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  specify  distinctly  what  shall  be  the  current 
rate. 

Mr.  King:  The  contracts  also  contain  a  direct  clause  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Government  itself  may,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising 
as  to  the  amount  due  under  the  contract,  settle  that  dispute,  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  Minister  on  that  point  shall  be  final.  While  the 
mere  statement  that  the  current  rate  shall  be  paid  seems  plausible,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  very  much  unless  followed  up  with  some  abso- 
lute clause  which  will  hold  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Johnson:  You  recall  that  we  have  a  redress  for  violation  by 
prosecution  and  a  penalty. 

Mr.  King:     That  involves  the  expense  of  prosecution. 

Mr.  North  :  Mr.  King,  do  you  regard  the  current  or  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  in  the  case  of  Kansas  as  synonymous  with  a  fair  rate 
of  wages? 

Mr.  King:  The  word  we  use  is  "current."  We  use  the  current 
rate  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate.  In  most  districts  there  is  an  estab- 
lished rate. 

Mr.  North  :  You  regard  the  two  words  as  meaning  the  same 
thing  ? 

Mr.  King:  Where  a  current  rate  is  in  existence  we  regard  that 
as  a  fair  rate.    Where  there  is  a  variety,  it  is  left  to  us  to  decide. 

MAINE. 

Mr.  Matthews:  Every  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Maine 
Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics  has  gathered  information 
in  regard  to  new  buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes,  giving  loca- 
tion, cost,  kinds  of  goods  to  be  manufactured  and  number  of  hands 
they  will  employ.     This  we  shall  continue  the  present  year. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  our  next  report  will  be  full  sta- 
tistics of  the  labor  unions  in  our  State.  While  we  do  not  have  so 
large  a  contingent  of  organized  labor  as  in  many  other  States,  yet 
what  we  do  have  is  well  organized  and  efficient.  Maine  is  made  up 
of  20  cities,  427  incorporated  towns,  and  74  organized  plantations,  a 
total  of  521  municipalities.  Labor  unions  exist  in  50  of  these  munici- 
palities, viz.,  in  17  cities,  31  towns,  and  2  plantations,  leaving  3  cities, 
396  towns,  and  y2  plantations  where  labor  is  in  no  way  organized.  Last 
year  the  number  of  unions  in  diflferent  places  varied  from  one  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  to  30  in  the  city  of  Portland.  The  total 
membership   was  nearly    15,000.     The   smallest   membership   in   any 
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town  was  12,  and  the  largest,  3,260.  Only  three  trades  had  a  mem- 
bership of  1,000  or  more,  the  pulp,  sulphite  and  paper  mill  workers 
having  1,326,  the  carpenters  1,109,  ^md  the  quarrymen  1,033.  We 
shall  include  in  this  investigation  the  matter  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  population  of  our  20  cities  amounts  to  225,004,  or  32.4  per  cent, 
while  outside  of  the  cities  it  is  469,462,  or  67.6  per  cent. 

One  of  the  important  industries  of  our  State  is  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper.  Of  this  industry  we  shall  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation the  present  year,  indeed  the  work  is  well  along  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  our  special  agents.  In  1899  there  were  in  Maine  30  mills 
making  wood  pulp  of  the  various  kinds,  and  28  making  the  various 
kinds  and  grades  of  paper,  a  total  of  58  mills  comprised  in  37  different 
plants.  The  number  of  workmen  then  employed  in  both  pulp  and  paper 
mills  was  5,902,  with  an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.62,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  more  than  $5,000,000  paid  in  wages  during  that  year. 
The  cost  of  wood  was  $2,500,000,  and  the  daily  output  was  735  tons 
of  ground  wood  pulp,  330  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  1 10  tons  of  soda  pulp, 
60  tons  of  leather  board,  and  600  tons  of  paper,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pulp  being  shipped  out  of  the  State.  The  business  has  largely 
increased  since,  several  very  large  mills  having  been  erected  and 
others  extensively  enlarged. 

During  1905  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  constructed  a  road 
from  a  point  on  its  line  in  the  town  of  Lagrange  about  56  miles  to 
Stockton  Springs  on  Penobscot  bay,  connecting  with  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast,  where  immense  docks,  freight  sheds  and  coal 
pockets  have  been  constructed.  This  road  reaches  the  extreme  point 
of  northern  Maine  and  has  several  important  branches  well  covering 
the  counties  of  Aroostook  and  Piscataquis  and  the  northern  part  of 
I'enobscot,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  great  potato  section  of  Maine. 
The  present  total  mileage  of  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  is 
484.66.  In  recent  years  from  17,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  have  been  annually  raised  in  our  State.  A  large  part  of  this 
section  is  still  covered  with  forest,  and  the  lumber  cut  and  manufac- 
tured in  the  local  mills  of  Aroostook  alone  amounts,  at  the  present 
time,  to  175,000,000  feet  of  long  lumber  and  250,000,000  shingles,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  laths,  pickets,  etc.,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
vast  quantities  of  telegraph  poles,  railroad  sleepers  and  fence  posts 
are  cut,  nearly  all  having  to  be  shipped  out  over  this  railroad  line ;  and 
all  being  bulky  freight,  it  requires  cheap  water  transportation  when 
sent  long  distances.  This  important  enterprise  will  be  treated  of  in 
our  next  report,  giving,  among  other  things,  a  description  of  the 
terminal  at  Stockton  Springs. 

As  minor  matters,  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  matches  will  receive 
attention.  jigiti^ed  by  GoOglc 
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MARYLAND. 

Mr.  Fox:  If  the  contents  of  a  report  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
demand  for  the  same,  the  Fourteenth  Annual  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information  of  Maryland  certainly  ranks  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  other  States.  While  in  no  sense  claiming  for  our 
compendium  originality  or  statistical  excellence,  we  do  believe  that 
as  a  useful  book  of  reference,  a  complete  review  of  the  State's  history 
and  its  resources,  as  well  as  a  fairly  accurate  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  for  the  current  year,  we  have  done  exceedingly  well. 

Within  its  376  pages  will  be  found  first,  a  brief  review  of  the  history 
of  Maryland — a  description  of  the  State,  with  map  showing  the  pro- 
ductions and  transportation  facilities,  with  considerable  other  eco- 
nomic information.  Also  a  brief  resume  of  the  manufactures  of 
Maryland  up  to  1905,  as  taken  by  the  National  Census  Bureau.  These 
figures  show  that  Maryland,  as  well  as  Baltimore,  has  maintained  its 
position,  comparably,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  manufacturing  States, 
with  a  total  of  3,852  establishments,  an  investment  of  $201,877,966, 
and  an  average  number  of  94,174  wage-earners,  and  as  compared  with 
the  census  of  1900  for  the  same-sized  estabUshments,  the  Director  of 
the  Census  gives  the  State  of  Maryland  an  increase  of  33.6  per  cent 
in  capital  invested,  and  12.8  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products,  while 
the  average  number  of  wage-earners  increased  1.2  per  cent,  and  total 
wages  12.5  per  cent. 

With  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  "Greater  Baltimore,"  show- 
ing the  vast  improvements  made  after  the  great  fire  of  1904,  is  given 
a  brief  description  of  Baltimore  City  as  a  residential  town,  a  com- 
mercial metropolis,  a  manufacturing  city,  with  its  educational,  bank- 
ing and  transportation  facilities. 

These  figures  show  that  excluding  all  hand-trades  establishments, 
there  were  2,163  establishments  reporting  to  the  Census  Bureau  for 
1905*  with  a  total  capital  invested  of  $148,763,503,  and  a  total  pro- 
duction of  products  worth  $151,546,580. 

Following  the  description  of  Baltimore  City  and  its  great  advant- 
ages, comes  a  review  of  every  county  in  the  State,  with  its  natural 
resources,  opportunities,  advantages  for  farming  and  manufacturing, 
and  the  figures  for  1905  from  the  Census  reports. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Free  Employment  Agency  covers 
7  pages,  showing  a  remarkable  condition  of  aifairs  in  the  State,  so  far 
as  labor  is  concerned,  there  being  only  451  applicants  for  positions,  of 
which  377  were  males  and  74  females,  and  showing  applications  for 
help  numbering  263.  During  the  year  122  positions  were  secured,  78 
of  which  were  for  males  and  44  for  females.    This  report-shows  ithat 
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the  largest  number  of  applicants  for  positions  were  clerks,  and  the 
nationality  of  the  largest  number  of  applicants  was  American.  The 
occupation  of  all  applicants  is  given,  and  the  month  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  applicants  are  reported  was  July. 

Seventeen  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  an  investigation  into 
the  employment  of  children,  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Consumers'  League.  Out  of  this  investigation  grew  and 
increased  the  agitation  of  the  past  few  years,  culminating  in  the  passage 
by  the  Legislature  of  1906  of  what  is  known  as  the  Child-Labor  Law 
in  the  State,  which  law  is  now  being  enforced  by  this  department.  It 
is  gratifying  to  the  Bureau  to  know  that  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
placing  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Maryland  practically 
all  of  the  industrial  reform  legislation  of  the  past  few  years;  in  fact 
in  the  past  six  years  the  work  of  the^  Bureau  has  been  of  such  nature 
as  to  bring  before  the  people  generally,  as  well  as  the  law-making 
power  of  the  State,  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  legislation,  and  if 
the  Bureau  were  now  to  pass  into  innocuous  desuetude  the  results  of 
the  agitation  and  investigation  would  have  well  repaid  the  people  of 
the  State  for  the  small  amount  of  money  expended.  This  child-labor 
law  provides  for  six  factory  inspectors  at  a  salary  of  $900  each,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  the 
legislation  is  a  little  crude  and  not  as  far  advanced  as  it  was  hoped 
it  would  be  by  those  interested,  the  step  is  such  a  long  one  in  the  right 
direction  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  amendments,  so  as  to  make 
it  perfect. 

The  inspection  of  clothing  manufacturing  establishments  was  con- 
tinued with  marked  success,  showing  a  total  number  of  1,585  first 
inspections  and  upwards  of  2,000  second  and  third  inspections.  The 
figures  of  this  chapter  show  that  1,292  permits  were  issued  in  1905, 
authorizing  the  employing  of  15,271  persons  in  the  manufacturing  of 
clothing,  and  while  the  exact  figures  are  not  ascertainable,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Baltimore  now  ranks  third  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  product,  with  the  added  state- 
ment that  in  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  is  clothing  manu- 
factured under  such  clean  and  healthful  conditions,  nor  is  the  manu- 
facture so  well  regulated.  Sweatshops  in  the  original  sense  are  prac- 
tically eliminated,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  with  the  rapid 
change  now  taking  place  in  this  industry,  we  will  be  able  to  report 
that  the  $25,000,000  worth  of  clothing  manufactured  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore  is  actually  made  under  the  roofs  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  not  in  the  homes  of  the  work-people.  The  chapter  devoted 
to  this  investigation  covers  18  pages,  excluding  32  pages  of  detailed 
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reports,  showing  the  condition  of  every  room  and  apartment  where 
clothing  is  manufactured  in  the  city. 

Twenty-three  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  industrial  dis- 
turbances in  the  city,  which  during  the  year  only  numbered  lo,  involv- 
ing 2,506  persons,  with  an  estimated  loss  in  wages  of  $45,320.  Of 
these  strikes  five  were  successful.  The  tables  show  the  industry  in 
which  the  strike  occurred,  the  cause  of  the  strike,  the  advantages  gained 
or  lost,  and  all  other  details  necessary  for  a  complete  review.  A  num- 
ber of  agreements  made  by  the  employers  with  their  employes  are 
published  in  full. 

Eleven  pages  are  devoted  to  reports  from  the  various  labor  organ- 
izations to  the  number  of  84,  with  a  total  membership  of  15,998.  These 
tables  give  the  name  of  the  association,  occupation  of  members,  num- 
ber of  members,  hours  worked,  wages,  with  a  list  of  officers  and  meet- 
ing-places, all  of  which  is  valuable  for  reference,  as  well  as  information. 

Fourteen  pages  are  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  price  of  products,  both  in  the  comer 
grocery  store  and  the  city  markets.  These  figures  also  include  a  re- 
port of  the  unions  as  to  the  average  earnings  and  idleness  during  the 
year.  While  not  as  complete  as  they  ought  to  be,  owing  to  the  inabil- 
ity to  secure  the  reports  from  the  unions  more  completely  and  the 
prices  of  products  throughout  the  city,  sufficient  is  given  to  make  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  previous  years,  and  to  show  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  cost  of  living.  However,  we  are  still  able  to  say  it  is 
cheaper  to  live  in  Baltimore  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  size  in 
the  United  States. 

Several  pages  give  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  principal 
farm  products  in  Maryland  for  1905. 

Chattel  and  salary  loaning  concerns  and  a  resume  of  the  census  of 
the  negroes  and  the  negro  property  owners  of  the  State,  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  new  incorporations  in  Maryland  for  1905,  with  the 
amount  of  capital  invested;  mention  of  the  various  conferences  and 
conventions  attended  by  the  Bureau  officials ;  a  statement  of  the  immi- 
gration into  the  port  of  Baltimore  for  the  year,  and  a  compendium  of 
the  labor  laws  of  the  State  complete  the  volume. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  of  1906  is  to  follow  up  the 
lines  on  which  its  work  has  been  based  in  the  past.  While  appreciat- 
ing the  great  need  and  demand  for  statistical  information,  we  also  are 
forced  to  realize  that  our  citizens  demand  that  the  Bureau's  work  shall 
be  shown  in  results  in  reform  legislation  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
same,  and  therefore  much  eflfort  will  be  devoted  during  the  current 
year  to  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  into  the  manufacturing 
concerns  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  overcrowd- 
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ing  of  rooms,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  child-labor 
law,  which  means  a  great  deal  of  work  and  education,  both  for  the 
people  and  manufacturer. 

In  our  forthcoming  report  it  will  be  our  aim,  if  the  Committee  on 
Uniform  Schedule  for  the  Cost  of  Living  shall  have  made  its  report 
to  this  body,  to  utilize  the  schedule  adopted,  and  endeavor  to  present 
the  actual  cost  of  living  in  this  State. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  act  creating  this  Bureau, 
which  is  so  much  different  from  that  of  all  other  States  in  the  Union. 
We  are  directed  by  statute  law  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  information 
about  the  farm,  the  field  and  the  factory,  presented  in  an  attractive 
way,  in  the  endeavor  to  draw  immigration  to  our  State,  to  keep  and 
present  a  record  of  the  industrial  disturbances  and  industrial  advance- 
ments, in  addition  to  which  the  enforcement  of  all  regulations  of  fac- 
tories and  employment  of  women  and  children,  so  that  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  real  scientific  statistical  work  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  (Maryland)  :  I  should  like  to  add  a  statement 
about  the  child-labor  law.  I  think  it  will  be  of  some  interest.  There 
has  been  continual  agitation  in  the  State  of  Maryland  since  1886  for 
an  act  restricting  the  employment  of  children.  The  first  act  was 
passed  in  1888,  at  the  request  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State, 
and  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years.  When  the 
act  was  passed  the  county  members  had  added  to  it  an  amendment 
excluding  the  enforcement  of  the  act  in  the  counties  outside  the  city. 
In  addition  to  that,  a  clause  was  subsequently  inserted  which  allowed 
children  to  be  employed  who  were  self-supporting  or  who  had  to  sup- 
port a  widowed  mother  or  crippled  father.  Furthermore,  the  respons- 
ibility for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  even  in  its  crude  form,  was  not 
placed  anywhere.  It  was  never  enforced.  An  arrest  was  not  made, 
and  an  opportunity  was  not  given  to  find  out  whether  the  law  was 
useful  or  not. 

The  various  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  and  the  full  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  to  the  public  drew  the  attention  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Consumers'  League  of  America  to  the  question  in  our 
State,  and  while  our  funds  did  not  permit  of  a  thorough  investigation, 
they  very  kindly  came  forward  and  offered  some  assistance.  From 
that  investigation  grew  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Legislature  of  the  present  law,  which  is  briefly  this:  It 
prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under  12  years  of  age  in  any 
gainful  occupation.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16  unless  said  child  has  a  permit  from  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  That  permit  must  state  that  the  child  is  physically  and 
entally  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  desires  to  perform.     It 
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also  requires  a  certificate  that  the  child  can  read  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language  and  can  write  legibly.  The  twelve-year  age  is 
very  low,  but  I  believe  that  the  enforcement  of  the  permit  part  of  the 
law  and  the  wide  discretion  left  in  the  Bureau  will  bring  about  such  a 
radical  change  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  the  law  will  be  per- 
fected. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  sweat-shop  law  of  Maryland,  which  followed 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation  the  Bureau  undertook  some  four  years 
ago  of  some  of  the  industries  of  the  State.  They  were  mostly  industries 
where  a  foreign  population  and  women  and  children  were  employed. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  the  investigation  of  all  of  them;  so  the 
Bureau  took  up  the  clothing  industry  as  all  important  to  the  State. 
There  are  probably  20,000  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing in  the  State  of  Maryland.  We  were  once  crowded  with  sweat- 
shops, as  is  New  York.  To-day  there  is  really  not  a  sweat-shop  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  three  of  the  largest  factories,  in  the  aggre- 
gate producing  nearly  $11,000,000  worth  of  clothing,  now  are  either 
manufacturing  it  under  one  roof  or  are  gradually  completing  the 
buildings  to  do  it  by  the  first  of  October. 

In  addition  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  city.  From  prc4)ably  $14,000,000  or 
$15,000,000  a  few  years  ago  (I  think  the  census  reports  included  only 
men's  and  boys'  clothing,  and  gives  us  $19,000,000)  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that,  including  women's  and  children's  clothing,  shirts  and 
overalls,  the  amount  of  such  goods  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore and  State  of  Maryland  is  upwards  of  $25,000,000.  We  have 
the  largest  shirt  and  overalls  factories  in  the  United  States  at  present. 

Mr.  North:  Do  I  understand  that  no  manufacturer  can  manu- 
facture clothing  without  having  a  permit? 

Mr.  Schonfarber  :  That  is  absolutely  a  fact.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  large  or  small  the  establishment  may  be,  and  the  permit 
must  certify  the  conditions.  Under  the  law  we  must  inspect  and 
measure  the  factory  and  find  the  cubic  feet  of  space.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  the  law  provides  that  each  person  shall  have  250  cubic 
feet  of  space.  Our  law  provides  for  400  feet.  The  inspector  makes 
the  measurements  and  reports  in  detail,  and  we  then  issue  a  permit. 
If  on  reinspection  we  find  15  men  are  employed  when  they  are  allowed 
only  ten,  we  simply  proceed  to  arrest.  We  have  made  65  arrests,  and 
have  had  convictions  in  every  case  except  one. 

Mr.  North  :     Can  you  withdraw  the  permit  and  stop  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Schonfarber:  We  immediately  go  to  the  magistrate  and 
prefer  charges,  and  the  case  is  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  and  from  there 
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goes  to  the  criminal  court.  We  do  not  stop  the  business,  except  when 
a  man  continues  to  violate  the  law  we  continue  to  have  him  arrested. 
We  have  never  had  a  second  arrest.  That  law  was  probably  the  most 
sweeping  law  that  was  ever  passed  in  this  country.  It  was  based  on 
the  old  New  York  law,  and  the  principal  features  were  taken  from  the 
Massachusetts  law,  extended  somewhat.  Some  of  you  will  probably 
remember  that  in  the  first  case  under  it  it  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  they  sent  it  back 
for  retrial.  We  then  carried  it  again  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
five  judges  heard  the  case.  They  demanded  a  re-argument,  and  after 
another  argument  before  the  full  bench,  consisting  of  nine  judges,  the 
court  returned  a  decision  for  the  State,  showing  clearly  the  police 
power  of  the  State  with  regard  to  any  kind  of  industry  that  is  a  men- 
ace to  public  health. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Pidgin  :  There  are  so  many  divisions  in  the  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  that,  in  order  to  simplify  my  report,  I  shall 
take  them  one  at  a  time. 

First,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  current  year.  The 
Bureau  formerly  made  this  report,  as  required  by  law,  on  the  first 
day  of  March  for  the  year  preceding,  but  by  a  law  passed  in  1905  the 
report  is  now  due  in  January  for  the  preceding  year.  Consequently, 
the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  department  will  be  issued 
in  the  year  1907,  but  will  bear  the  date  1906.  The  report  will  contain 
the  following  Parts: 

Part  I. — The  Apprenticeship  System.  Letters  were  sent  to  em- 
ployers and  employees.  As  is  shown,  with  the  system  of  collecting 
material  by  means  of  schedules  or  letters,  replies  were  received  from 
only  10  per  cent  of  those  addressed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if 
a  larger  number  had  answered  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  would 
not  have  varied  greatly.  The  majority  of  employers  were  in  favor 
of  having  more  apprentices,  while  the  members  of  trade-unions,  with 
the  same  unanimity,  considered  that  the  numbers  should  be  restricted, 
particularly  in  certain  lines  of  employment. 

Part  II  is  entitled  "Trained  Employees  for  Domestic  Service." 
The  information  for  this  part  was  not  obtained  by  the  Bureau  agents 
but  was  supplied  by  an  outside  organization.  The  principal  point  in 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  whether  outside  workers  could  not 
be  employed  for  domestic  service,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  serv- 
ants living  in  the  house  without  materially  impairing  the  serivce  ren- 
dered or  largely  increasing  the  expense.  There  was  a  multiplicity 
of  opinions  expressed,  which  it  is  hard  to  present  in  condensed  form. 
The  number  of  returns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  ad- 
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dressed  was  small,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
matter  should  regulate  itself;  that  there  could  be  no  general  rule  in 
regard  to  domestic  service. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  subject  ** Incorporation  of  Trade-Unions/' 
It  has  generally  been  considered  that  while  many  employers  and  others 
not  connected  with  trade-unions  were  in  favor  of  their  incorporation, 
that  the  universal  sentiment  of  members  of  trade-unions  would  be 
opposed  to  it.  With  a  view,  of  getting  something  more  tangible  than 
this  general  impression,  schedules  were  sent  to  employers,  retail  deal- 
ers, members  of  trade-unions,  and  to  professional  men.  The  investi- 
gation was  not  limited  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  inquiries  being 
sent  to  persons  living  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
returns  do  not  show  a  unanimity  of  opinion  either  on  the  part  of 
trade-unionists  or  employers  and  others.  There  are  some  trade- 
unionists  who  think  that  incorporation  would  be  beneficial;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  employers  of  labor  who  do  not  think  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  either  unions  or  employers. 

Since  1885  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  industries  have  been  col- 
lected in  this  State.  An  attempt  has  not  been  made  to  cover  all 
establishments,  some  28,000  in  number,  but  schedules  have  been  sent 
to  between  four  and  five  thousand,  which  have  been  found  to  do  fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  manufacturing  business  of  the  State.  These 
statistics  have  been  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  trend  of 
the  manufacturing  industry.  The  report  was  formerly  issued  as  a 
separate  document,  but  now  forms  part  of  the  Annual  Report,  that 
for  1906  being  Part  IV. 

Part  V,  called  "Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology,"  is  in  reality  a 
history  of  labor  in  the  State.  It  covers  the  questions  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  trade-unions,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  changes, 
workingmen's  benefits,  and  labor  laws  passed  during  the  current  year. 

As  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  have  not  been  codified  and  put  into 
shape  since  1900,  Part  VI  will  contain  such  codification  of  the  labor 
laws,  including  those  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  report  will  cover  532  pages,  although  the 
number  may  be  more  or  less. 

The  Labor  Bulletin,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  has  reached  a  total  of 
forty-two  issues,  the  one  bearing  that  number  being  dated  July,  1906. 
Four  reports  have  been  issued  this  year  at  intervals  of  two  months, 
and  it  is  contemplated  to  issue  two  more  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  pressure  of  material  is  so  great  that  the  department  could 
easily  issue  a  Bulletin  once  a  month  if  the  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose would  warrant  it.  , 
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The  aim  of  the  editors  is  to  present  in  each  number  short  articles 
on  what  may  be  considered  as  up-to-date  questions — ^those  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  document.  In  addition  to 
the  leading  articles  there  are  a  number  of  departments,  such  as  Cur- 
rent Comment  on  Labor  Questions,  Industrial  Agreements,  Trade- 
Union  Notes,  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions,  Excerpts  Relating  to 
Labor  Matters,  and  Statistical  Abstracts. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Bureau  has  issued  from  time  to  time 
what  has  been  called  "Industrial  Information,"  being  extracts  made 
from  the  reports  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  calling  attention  to  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  increase  our  foreign  trade.  These  leaflets  have  been 
sent  to  manufacturers.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  this  a  department, 
in  future,  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  under  the  heading  "Industrial  In- 
formation." 

The  leading  articles  in  the  Bulletins  for  1906  so  far  published  are 
as  follows:  In  January,  Massachusetts  Immigrants,  Alcohol  in  the 
Trades,  legislation  Affecting  Hours  of  Labor  and  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  all  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement 
of  the  Massachusetts  Compulsory  Education  Law.  In  March,  The 
Taking  of  a  Census,  The  True  Basis  of  Political  Representation,  The 
Restriction  of  Immigration,  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries,  Trade-Unions  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries,  and  Wages  Paid  Employees  in  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Private  Establishments.  In  May,  Occupation  of  Girl  Graduates,  The 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  The  Inheritance  Tax  in  the  United  States. 
Five  Years'  Strikes  in  Massachusetts,  The  Fall  River  Sliding  Scale 
of  Wages,  Welfare  Work  Among  Cotton  Mills  of  Lowell,  and  Nation- 
ality of  Lowell  Cotton  Mill  Operatives.  In  July,  Non-collectable  In- 
debtedness, Pawnbrokers'  Pledges,  Hours  of  Labor  in  Certain  Occupa- 
tions, and  Labor  Legislation  for  1906. 

A  large  force  of  clerks  has  been  employed  during  the  past  year  in 
compiling  the  statistics  for  the  State  census  of  1905.  Some  field  work 
has  also  been  done  relating  to  agriculture,  public  and  private  schools, 
and  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  This  field  work  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and  the  force  to  be  retained  upon 
the  census  will  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  material  for 
press.  The  statistics  relating  to  the  fisheries,  commerce,  trade,  and 
manufactures  are  all  ready  for  the  printer  and  those  relating  to  the 
population  are  far  advanced. 

The  census  of  1895  comprised  seven  volumes,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  pages  being  over  5,000.  The  census  of  1905  will  be  contained 
in  three  volumes  and,  as  fixed  by  law,  the  number  of  pages  is  not  to 
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exceed  2,000.  The  size  of  the  edirion  has  been  largely  reduced  from 
the  number  printed  in  1895. 

In  connection  with  the  census  of  1905,  some  new  plans  have  been 
followed.  As  the  material  has  been  tabulated,  the  principal  results 
have  been  sent  out  in  the  form  of  Bulletins  to  the  newspapers,  libraries, 
and  individuals,  and  that  plan  will  be  followed  with  all  the  important 
parts  of  the  census. 

The  method  of  presentation  will  be  different,  also,  than  in  previous 
censuses.  By  the  form  of  presentation  previously  followed,  if  a  per- 
son wished  to  know  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  cap- 
ital invested,  value  of  goods  used,  value  of  goods  made,  persons  em- 
ployed, wages  paid,  or  other  particulars,  he  was  obliged  to  find  the 
name  of  the  town  under  different  presentations  bearing  those  head- 
ings. In  the  census  of  1905,  the  city  or  town  will  be  made  the  unit  of 
presentation,  and  all  facts  relating  to  that  city  or  town  will  be  pre- 
sented thereunder.  Of  course,  the  usual  town,  city,  county,  and  State 
recapitulations  will  be  presented  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
direct  comparisons.  This  manner  of  presentation,  while  being  of  much 
greater  utility  to  the  person  wishing  to  use  the  volume,  will  also  con- 
duce to  economy,  for  the  space  will  be  largely  reduced  as  the  frequent 
repetition  of  names  of  cities  and  towns  will  be  avoided.  This  plan 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  manu- 
factures will  also  be  carried  out  as  regards  population,  the  fisheries, 
commerce,  trade,  agriculture,  mining,  schools,  libraries,  and  reading 
rooms. 

Although  the  number  of  printed  pages  will  be  far  less  than  in  pre- 
vious censuses,  all  the  details  will  be  on  file  in  the  Bureau  in  man- 
uscript form.  If  any  information  not  contained  in  the  printed  volumes 
IS  required,  it  can  be  supplied  from  the  manuscripts  to  those  persons 
desiring  it. 

The  Census  Bulletins  so  far  issued  are  as  follows : 

Bulletin  No.  i.  Population  and  Legal  Voters  for  each  city  and  town 
in  the  State,  including  wards  and  precincts  of  cities. 

Bulletin  No.  2.  Statistics  of  Trade.  Complete  returns  were  obtained 
from  29,045  mercantile  establishments  in  the  State,  and  the  total  value 
of  goods  sold  during  the  census  year  was  found  to  aggregate  very 
nearly  one  billion  four  hundred  million  dollars. 

Bulletin  No.  3  gave  the  population  with  subdivision  by  sex  for  the 
cities,  counties,  and  for  the  State. 

Bulletin  No.  4.  Native  and  Foreign  Bom,  with  similar  classifica- 
tions. 

Bulletin  No.  5.    Complete  statistics  of  the  fisheries,  including  "the 
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catch"  and  also  the  food  fish  preparation.  The  total  value  of  the  fish- 
eries for  the  census  year  was  sixteen  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Bulletin  No.  6  related  to  the  manufactures  of  Boston,  the  total  value 
of  goods  made  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  eighty-four  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  gain  in  five  years  being  13.26  per  cent. 

Bulletin  No.  7  related  to  coastwise  and  ocean  commerce.  The  sta- 
tistics of  commerce  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  More  than 
3,000  vessels  and  boats;  a  tonnage  of  more  than  2,000,000;  vessels 
valued  at  nearly  $100,000,000;  21,000,000  tons  of  freight  transported, 
for  which  $25,000,000  was  received ;  twenty-six  and  a  half  million  pas- 
sengers carried,  for  which  more  than  six  million  dollars  was  received. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and  89  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  tonnage  are  credited  to  the  port  of  Boston,  together  with  82  per 
cent  of  the  freight  receipts  and  81  per  cent  of  the  passenger  receipts. 

Bulletin  No.  8  relates  to  the  manufactures  of  the  entire  State.  The 
value  of  goods  made  in  1905  closely  approximated  one  and  one-quarter 
billion  dollars.  This  was  for  factory  product  only.  If  we  estimate 
the  business  done  by  the  establishments  not  included  under  the  head- 
ing of  factory  product,  the  real  total  of  the  value  of  Massachusetts 
manufactures  during  the  census  year  was  $1,315,000,000,  a  gain  over 
1895  of  $465,000,000,  or  50.76  per  cent.  Phenomenal  increases  were 
shown  in  four  Massachusetts  cities.  In  Brockton,  the  gain  in  value 
of  factory  product  in  five  years  was  more  than  52  per  cent;  in  Cam- 
bridge, 45  per  cent;  in  Springfield,  42  per  cent,  and  in  Lynn,  very 
nearly  40  per  cent. 

Bulletin  No.  9  related  to  consumption,  or,  more  properly,  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs.  There  were  found  to  be  3,146  persons  in  the  Common- 
wealth so  afflicted,  of  whom  2,162  were  at  home  and  984  in  institu- 
tions. These  figures  represented  the  number  ascertained  by  the  pop- 
ulation enumerators  as  being  afflicted  on  May  i,  1905.  As  stated  in 
the  Bulletin,  it  was  fiot  supposed  nor  was  it  contended  that  the  figures 
represented  all  persons  in  the  State  who  were  afflicted  in  any  degree 
with  the  complaint  in  question. 

Bulletin  No.  10  related  to  children  at  work  from  10  to  15  years 
of  age.  By  the  present  child-labor  law,  no  minors  under  the  age  of 
14  can  be  legally  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  indus- 
try. The  statistics  were  not  obtained  from  the  employers,  but  at  the 
homes,  and  the  report  shows  that  there  were  394  children  under  14 
years  of  age  who  were  employed,  and  consequently  were  employed 
illegally,  although  in  some  instances  investigation  may  show  that  some 
of  them  were  at  school  as  well  as  being  employed  in  certain  branches 
of  industry.  The  number  employed  who  were  14  and  15  years  of 
T^e  was  also  stated  in  the  Bulletin,  so  that  if  a  succeeding  l^slaturc 
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should  vote  to  raise  the  age  limit,  the  number  to  be  affected  by  such 
legislation  may  be  known.  The  whole  number  employed  from  lo  to 
15  years  of  age,  including  those  15  years  of  age,  was  more  than 
22,000. 

Bulletin  No.  11  related  to  comparative  maternity,  or  what  is  pop- 
ularly designated  as  "race  suicide."  In  gathering  these  statistics  no 
inquiries  were  made  of  single  women,  the  information  being  derived 
entirely  from  married  women,  widows,  or  persons  who  had  been  mar- 
ried and  subsequently  were  divorced.  It  was  not  considered  fair  to 
Massachusetts  to  divide  the  number  of  children  by  the  whole  number 
of  women  in  the  State  of  marriageable  age,  for  we  have  in  this  Com- 
monwealth an  excess  of  females  over  males  of  80,502.  The  statistics 
gathered  included  the  age,  number  of  years  married,  number  of  chil- 
dren borne,  number  living,  number  deceased,  year  in  which  first  child 
was  bom,  year  in  which  last  child  was  born,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren borne  by  the  mother  of  the  person  for  whom  the  return  was 
made.  The  child-bearing  period  was  ascertained  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference between  the  date  of  birth  of  the  first  child  and  that  of  the 
last.  The  statistics  were  presented  not  only  by  cities  and  towns,  but 
by  occupations  and  by  place  of  birth,  parent  nativity,  and  grandparent 
nativity.  From  this  presentation  we  are  enabled  to  learn  the  extent  of 
what  IS  known  as  native  stock ;  that  is,  persons  bom  here  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  and  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  also  native  bom. 

The  statistics  of  trade  obtained  by  the  State  census  of  1905  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  different  cities  and  towns.  For  the  first 
time  they  knew  the  amount  of  mercantile  business  carried  on  within 
their  borders.  A  bill  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Legislature 
of  1906,  but  it  failed  of  passage.  However,  the  past  Legislature  added 
two  new  branches  to  those  already  carried  on  by  the  Bureau. 

The  first  relates  to  municipal  retums.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  comptroller  of  county  accounts,  the  object  being  to  have  the 
accounts  of  the  different  counties  kept  upon  a  uniform  plan.  The 
object  of  the  present  law  relating  to  municipal  retums  is  to  secure 
the  same  uniformity  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  different  munic- 
ipalities in  the  State.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  Bureau  is  to  pre- 
pare the  forms  upon  which  the  retums  are  to  be  made,  and  abstracts 
of  the  same  are  to  form  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau.  A 
clerk  has  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and 
the  first  returns  under  the  law  will  be  issued  in  the  Bureau  report 
for  1907. 

After  many  years  of  failure  to  enact  such  a  law,  the  Legislature  of 
1906  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  employ- 
ment offices  in  certain  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  law  provides 
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that  an  investigation  shall  be  made  in  each  city  to  determine  whether 
an  office  of  the  kind  is  needed.  In  case  the  infonnation  is  favorable 
for  the  establishment  of  such  offices,  the  matter  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  if  the  selection  is  approved  by  them, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  establish  such  offices,  together  with 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  and  operation.  Agents 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  to  interview 
city  officials,  manufacturers,  proprietors  of  mercantile  establishments, 
and  members  of  trade-unions,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  those  persons  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  of- 
fices. A  report  of  the  findings  will  be  made  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil in  the  month  of  September,  and  offices  will  be  established  in  such 
locations  as  may  be  approved  by  the  first  of  October  in  the  present 
year. 

The  collection  of  material,  its  tabulation,  and  presentation  in  the 
Bureau  report  and  the  bulletin  does  not  cover  all  the  work  done  by 
the  Bureau.  As  stated  in  the  last  Bureau  report,  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  information  by  letter,  telephone,  or  personal  visit  to  the 
office  during  eleven  months  of  the  year  1905,  was  4,492.  The  Bureau 
library,  which  was  established  in  1873,  now  contains  over  18,000  books 
and  pamphlets,  principally  statistical  in  their  nature.  The  Bureau 
receives,  reads,  and  collates  material  from  nearly  200  labor  publications, 
including  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  number  of  publications  of 
the  Bureau  sent  out  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1905,  was 
nearly  19,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1905,  amounted  to  $28,620.53.  This  amount  included  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  the  annual  statistics  of 
manufactures.  The  amount  expended  on  account  of  the  decennial 
census  of  1905  during  the  same  time  was  $279,890.61. 

The  amount  expended  in  securing  industrial  information,  for  mak- 
ing a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  veterans  and  militia,  for  the 
summer  census  of  certain  towns,  and  for  the  printing  of  public  doc- 
uments amounted  to  $3,605.07. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Bureau  on  account  of  the  de- 
partment, the  census  work,  and  sundry  matters  was  $312,116.21. 

While  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  the  depart- 
ment, the  culmination  of  the  census  work,  the  collection  of  the  finan- 
cial returns  of  municipalities,  the  establishment  of  free  employment 
offices,  and  the  prosecution  of  contemplated  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  report  and  the  labor  bulletin  indicate  that  the 
next  year  will  be  even  more  exacting  and  statistically  productive. 
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The  census  is  to  supply  much  information  in  connection  with  labor 
matters.    Among  the  subjects  to  be  presented  are  the  following: 

1.  A  presentation  as  to  the  particular  city  or  town  in  which  cer- 
tain work  is  performed,  with  specification  by  industries.  The  census 
returns  have  been  misleading  to  a  certain  extent  as  regards  the  sta- 
tistics of  occupations.  These  statistics  have  shown  where  the  persons 
lived  who  were  engaged  in  certain  occupations,  but  they  have  not 
shown  where  the  work  was  performed.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  number  of  bookkeepers  is  reported  by  previous  censuses 
as  including  only  those  bookkeepers  who  liv,ed  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
but  took  no  record  of  bookkeepers  who  worked  in  Boston  but  lived 
outside  of  the  city.  Another  misleading  feature  has  been  the  fact 
that  a  small  town,  located  perhaps  ten  miles  from  Boston,  might  be 
credited  with  lOO  bookkeepers,  whereas,  if  the  fact  were  known,  it 
would  show  that  perhaps  90  of  these  bookkeepers  worked  in  Boston. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  statistical  re-adjustment.  Bookkeepers 
have  been  taken  simply  as  a  means  of  illustration,  but  the  statistics 
will  cover  all  branches  of  occupation. 

2.  Other  information  affecting  the  labor  question  will  be  dis- 
closed by  the  results  of  the  inquiry  "How  long  engaged  in  present 
occupation  in  the  United  States?'*  From  the  tabulation  of  these  re- 
turns we  shall  be  able  to  show  into  what  occupations  the  immigrants 
who  have  remained  in  Massachusetts  have  gone.  By  other  infor- 
mation contained  on  the  Census  card  we  know  the  number  of  years 
a  person  considered  has  lived  in  the  State  and  also  whether  he  has 
become  a  citizen  or  is  an  alien. 

3.  Another  question  asked  of  each  employee  was  whether  he  con- 
sidered his  present  occupation  injurious  to  health.  The  results  will 
not  be  considered  as  conclusive,  but  they  are  indicative  and  will  lead 
to  more  particular  investigation,  either  by  this  department  or  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

4.  Information  has  been  obtained  in  relation  to  employment  and 
unemployment,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show  the  number  of  months 
employed  and  the  number  of  months  unemployed  in  each  branch  of 
industry  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  census  year,  with  specifi- 
cation by  sex,  place  of  birth,  color  and  race,  age,  conjugal  condition, 
illiteracy,  physical  condition,  and  political  condition. 

5.  The  returns  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
have  shown  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  insurance  policies  in 
force  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  they  have  not  shown  the  actual  num- 
ber of  persons  insured.  The  census  cards  bring  out  this  point,  with  a 
classification  as  to  whether  the  person  considered  was  insured  in  a 
regular  company,  in  a  fraternal  organization,  or  in  an  accident  com- 
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pany.  The  census  card  enables  us  to  present  this  information  by  sex, 
occupation,  place  of  birth,  in  fact  in  as  full  detail  as  shown  in  regard 
to  unemployment. 

6.  In  order  to  obtain  more  light  on  the  question  of  regular  or  ir- 
regular employment,  the  question  was  asked  in  the  census  of  each 
person  who  was  employed  as  to  whether  he  was  in  a  regular  situation 
on  May  i,  1905.  This  information  will  be  given  with  full  specification; 
that  is,  in  combination  with  other  facts  obtained  in  the  census. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  McLeod  :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  to  you  the  continued  pros- 
perous condition  of  labor  and  the  industries  of  Michigan.  Advices 
come  to  us  from  every  secticm  of  the  State,  complaining  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  an  increase  in  all  her  great  industries,  save  one.  Of  neces- 
sity there  must  be  a  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The 
once  seemingly  inexhaustible  forests  of  Michigan  are  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  in  sections  where  lumbering  was  once  the  chief  in- 
dustry, broad,  fertile  farms  are  tilled  and  conducted  by  sturdy  and 
prosperous  farmers.  Even  the  sections  once  covered  with  pine  timber 
are  now  placing  on  the  markets  the  products  of  the  farm. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  forests  comes  another  industry,  the 
growth  of  which  is  remarkable.  Where  pine  timber  and  lumber  was 
once  looked  upon  as  the  principal  building  material,  another  product 
is  rapidly  taking  its  place.  The  increased  use  of  Portland  cement  is 
developing  an  industry  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  manufacture  of 
lumber.  The  supply  of  raw  material  is  almost  inexhaustible.  Mich- 
igan has  approximately  5,000  small  lakes  within  her  borders,  and  a 
scientific  examination  develops  that  three-fifths  of  these  lakes  are  un- 
derlaid with  a  marl  composition  which  is  the  first  basis  of  the  finest 
and  best  cement  in  the  world.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  staple 
about  25  per  cent  of  a  certain  formation  of  clay  has  to  be  used,  and 
this  clay  is  also  found  in  sufficient  quantities  \yithin  the  borders  of 
the  State.  Besides  this,  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  are  immense 
fields  of  solid  limestone  of  a  formation  that  makes  it  one  of  the  best 
ingredients  in  producing  cement. 

Careful  estimates  show  that  there  is  enough  of  either  marl  or  stone 
within  the  State  to  supply  material  for  100  cement  mills  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  1,000  barrels  each  per  day  for  100  years.  At  one  point  in 
the  county  of  Lake  a  plant  has  been  put  in  operation,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  is  turning  out  4,000  barrels  of  cement  daily,  and  this  is 
only  one-third  its  capacity  when  fully  in  operation  as  planned.  In  a 
territory  covering  one  township  in  space  they  have  16  small  lakes, 
nder  each  of  which  there  are  great  deposits  of  marl,  and  they  also 
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have  a  bed  of  the  best  kind  of  clay  covering  over  400  acres  of  more 
than  50  feet  depth.  Nature  first  covered  this  land  with  a  growth  of 
immense  pine  trees,  laying  the  fomidation  of  a  great  industry.  The 
pine  timber  has  been  exhausted,  but  an  industry  is  being  developed 
of  far  greater  magnitude. 

Michigan  has  now  18  cement  plants  in  successful  operation,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  over  20,000  barrels.  Other  mills  are  under  con- 
struction and  more  are  being  contemplated.  The  cost  of  an  average 
modem  cement  plant  approximates  one-half  million  dollars  and  when 
in  operation  gives  employment  to  about  80  men  (of  which  25  per 
cent  is  skilled  labor)  at  an  average  of  nearly  $2  each  per  day.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the  fast 
increasing  demand  for  the  staple,  its  growth  must  be  rapid  and  per- 
manent, ranking  it  among  the  most  important. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  also  an  important  one  in  Michigan.  There 
are  now  in  operation  16  modern  factories  with  a  capacity  of  slicing 
(manufacturing)  over  11,000  tons  of  beets  per  day.  These  mills  cost 
an  average  of  $639,000  each.  They  operate  an  average  of  about  90 
days  each  year,  and  last  year  produced  approximately  150,000,000 
pounds  of  choice  granulated  sugar.  The  increase  in  this  industry  would 
be  more  rapid  were  the  promoters  sure  Ccmgress  would  not  tinker 
with  the  tariff  paid  on  foreign-made  sugar.  There  are  several  large 
sections  in  the  State  where  the  soil  and  conditions  are  particularly  fa- 
vorable for  growing  sugar  beets,  the  raising  of  which  alone  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  large  class  of  tmskilled  labor  at  remunerative  wages. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  industries  as  among  those  more  re- 
cently developed  in  the  State,  and  which  are  seemingly  founded  on 
a  permanent  and  prosperous  basis.  To  thus  mention  in  detail  all  the 
various  and  varied  industries  in  the  State  in  a  report  like  this  would 
be  superfluous  at  this  time.  There  is  a  steady,  healthy  growth  in  all, 
giving  her  a  standing  among  the  first  as  a  manufacturing  State. 

In  the  factory  inspection  division  of  our  department  in  1905,  the 
several  inspectors  visited  and  collected  statistics  from  7,170  factories 
and  workshops,  carefully  inspecting  the  condition  of  each.  They  found 
at  work  in  these  institutions  232,203  employes,  of  which  39,307  were 
females.  Their  daily  wages  ranged  from  $444,  the  average  paid  super- 
intendents, to  64  cents,  the  average  paid  girls  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  years,  the  average  for  all  factory  employes  being  $1.82  each. 
This  was  an  increase  of  five  cents  per  day  over  that  paid  the  previous 
year.  The  results  of  the  inspection  and  canvass  were  most  gratifying, 
indicating  a  steady,  healthy  growth  in  manufacturing  industries. 

The  work  for  the  current  year  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily, 
and  is  advanced  so  far  as  to  show  that  more  people  are/- being  em- 
ployed at  an  increased  average  wage  scale.  Jigtzedby      „  _^_^ 
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At  this  point  let  me  mention  the  system  adopted  by  our  depart- 
ment for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  labor  and  industry.  But 
one  Bureau  is  maintained  in  Michigan  for  the  collection  of  these  sta- 
tistics and  the  inspection  of  factories,  stores,  hotels,  workshops  and 
coal  mines,  the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  The  system  works  admirably,  the  several  divisions  being 
co-ordinate,  their  work  being  directed  by  the  head  of  the  Bureau. 
Labor  and  industrial  statistics  can  be  more  economically  collected  by 
the  force  of  factory  inspectors  than  by  specially  appointed  canvassers, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  generally  more  satisfactory.  The  work 
by  canvassers  is  not  entirely  ignored.  There  are  special  lines  of  in- 
dustries requiring  special  men  to  investigate,  and  in  their  selection 
care  is  taken  as  to  their  adaptability  for  the  work  required,  so  that 
the  results  obtained  will  be  complete  in  detail  and  valuable  for  in- 
formation and  reference. 

The  free  employment  bureaus  which  our  Department  was  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  1905  to  establish  in  cities  containing  50,000  people 
have  developed  gratifying  results,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
offices  established  in  smaller  cities.  While  the  demand  for  labor  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  the  benefits  of  an  employment  office  are  not  so  ap- 
parent to  the  laboring  class,  although  thousands  obtain  employment 
through  their  medium,  but  when  the  energies  of  industries  relax  and  a 
depression  in  business  comes,  the  laboringman,  with  a  dependent  fam- 
ily whose  sustenance  depends  on  his  daily  labors,  will  often  find  as- 
sistance without  paying  exorbitant  fees,  through  a  free  employment 
office  conducted  by  the  State. 

There  are  several  important  industries  in  Michigan  of  which  no 
special  canvass  has  ever  been  made.  One  of  these  has  been  in  opera- 
tion but  a  few  years,  but  has  shown  remarkable  growth.  I  refer  to 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  wire  fence,  the  demand  for  which  has 
rapidly  increased  as  Itunber  and  timber  have  become  more  scarce.  We 
are  now  preparing  a  special  schedule  for  the  canvass  of  this  industry, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  published  in  our  next  annual  report.  The 
leather  manufactories,  of  which  25  establishments  in  1904  had  nearly 
$7,000,000  invested,  and  the  products  of  which  aggregated  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  annually,  will  be  canvassed,  as  will  also  be  several  other  in- 
dustries now  under  contemplation,  all  of  which  are  large  employers  of 
labor  and  whose  products  return  to  the  State  millions  of  dollars. 

As  evidence  of  the  rapid  development  along  industrial  lines  in 
Michigan  during  the  last  decade,  I  will  say  that  in  1904  in  24  leading 
industries  4,935  establishments  were  engaged  in  manufacture,  giving 
employment  to  1 13483  people,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.75  per 
day.     The  capital  invested  in  these  plants  was  $222,514,700.     They 
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paid  out  annually  for  raw  material  $168,464,608,  and  for  miscellaneous 
expenses  $28,668,206.  The  annual  value  of  their  manufactured  prod- 
uct aggregated  the  enormous  sum  of  $299,263,196.  These  establish- 
ments represented  68  per  cent  of  the  total  factories  in  the  State,  and 
49  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  factories.  They  have  66  per 
cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  while  the  value  of  their 
manufactured  products  was  69  per  cent  of  the  whole.  These  figures 
are  enormous,  but  they  truthfully  represent  Michigan  along  the  lines 
of  industry  and  labor. 

I  would  mention  a  most  important  incident  occurring  in  Michigan 
in  the  past  few  years,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  educational  mat- 
ters in  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  indirectly  affecting  her  indus- 
tries. I  refer  to  the  increased  tax  now  paid  by  the  railroads.  For 
many  years  the  railroads  operating  in  the  State  had  paid  only  a 
specific  tax,  based  on  their  earnings.  In  1900,  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  a  legislative  act,  this  was  changed  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem tax  levied  on  their  appraised  value.  This  the  roads  resisted, 
refusing  to  pay  any  amount  above  what  would  be  assessed  under  the 
old  law.  Suits  were  instituted  and  passed  through  the  various  courts 
until  they  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  contentions  of  the  State  were  upheld  on  every  point,  causing  the 
railroads  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  nearly  $8,000,000  in  a  lump. 
Under  the  law  this  money  is  made  a  part  of  the  primary  school  fund, 
and  must  be  apportioned  to  the  schools  per  capita  for  each  child  of 
school  age.  While  this  money  becomes  a  part  of  the  school  fund  and 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  it  precludes  the  necessity  of  levying 
an  otherwise  heavy  school  tax,  thus  leaving  millions  of  dollars  which 
can  be  diverted  into  other  use,  much  of  which  enters  into  established 
or  new  industries,  employing  more  labor  and  supplying  the  markets 
with  an  increased  product.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  railroad  going 
into  liquidation  by  this  increased  taxation,  but  thousands  of  men  can 
and  will  make  other  investments  by  the  lessened  tax  which  the  new 
condition  has  obtained. 

Representing  the  State  as  I  do,  I  am  glad  to  meet  this  intelligent 
body  of  representatives  from  other  States,  to  exchange  views  with  you, 
knowing  that  your  experience  will  be  of  benefit  to  me  in  prosecuting 
a  work  in  which  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest.  While  this  Asso- 
ciation is  continuous,  its  personnel  is  constantly  changing.  New  mem- 
bers advance  new  ideas,  which,  taken  with  the  experience  which  has 
come  to  those  long  in  the  work,  must  certainly  be  beneficial.  While 
the  knowledge  here  acquired,  which  we  shall  carry  to  our  respective 
States,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  these  individual  representatives, 
it  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
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and  to  the  great  class  of  wage-earners  whose  sustenance  depends  on 
their  labor.  The  interests  of  this  class,  gentlemen,  is  the  one  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of,  and  which  calls  for  our  best  endeavors,  whether 
it  be  in  our  discussions  here,  or  in  the  routine  of  our  daily  work  in 
our  respective  States. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  having  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  that  the  industrial  and  labor  conditions  of 
our  State  are  in  a  very  prosperous  and  healthful  condition.  The  tenth 
biennial  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  covering  the  years  1905 
and  1906,  which  is  now  under  process  of  preparation  and  which  I 
expect  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the  end  of  the  year,  will  bear 
out  my  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  of  our  State,  first  of  all,  devotes  its  attention 
to  inspection  work,  and  with  this  goes  the  collection  of  industrial 
statistics.  Our  factory  inspectors  and  deputy  commissioners  have  been 
specially  trained  for  this  work,  and  gather  statistics  as  they  make  their 
inspections.  During  the  year  1905  our  department  made  4,244  sepa- 
rate inspections  of  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  otheij  establish- 
ments, and  106,716  wage-earners  have  been  reported  as  having  found 
employment  in  these  establishments.  They  were  composed  of  86,035 
adult  males,  18,711  adult  females,  and  1,970  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  or  1,390  boys  and  580  girls.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
stated  number  of  wage-earners,  therefore,  was  one  adult  female  to 
4.6  adult  males;  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  to  54.2  adults;  one 
boy  to  61.9  adult  males,  and  one  girl  to  32.3  adult  females.  Of  the 
total  number  of  wage  earners,  80.6  per  cent  were  men,  17.5  per  cent 
women,  and  1.9  per  cent  children.  I  should  mention,  however,  that 
the  wage-earners  employed  in  the  ore-mining  industry  are  not  included 
in  these  figures. 

I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  give  data  with  reference  to  the 
inspection  work  for  the  present  year.  This  work  was  not  quite  fin- 
ished when  I  left  our  State  for  the  convention;  the  data  on  hand, 
however,  permit  me  to  say  that  our  report  for  this  year  will  show 
quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  establishments,  and  also 
in  the  number  of  wage-earners. 

Minnesota,  while  principally  an  agricultural  State,  has  large  and  im- 
portant industries.  Foremost  of  all  stands  the  iron  ore  mining  in- 
dustry. In  1904  there  were  44  mines  in  operation,  and  13,438,521 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  from  our  State.  The  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers in  the  mining  industry  was  between  8,000  and  9,000  persons.  In 
1905  there  were  71  mines  in  operation,  and  21,830,885  tons  of  ore  were 
shipped,  the  number  of  wage-earners  having  increased  to  over  10,000. 
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For  this  year  it  has  been  predicted  that  the  annual  output  and  ship- 
ment will  reach  the  thirty-million-ton  mark,  and  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  on  our  iron  ranges  consequently  will  be  still  more  increased 
and  may  reach  up  to  12,000  persons. 

The  inspection  of  mines  up  to  last  year  was  part  of  the  duties  of  our 
department,  but  during  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature  the  offices 
of  county  mine  inspectors  for  each  county  having  five  mines  in  opera- 
tion were  created,  which  leaves  to  our  department  the  gathering  of 
statistical  data  referring  to  the  industry. 

The  timber  belt  in  our  State  gradually  diminishes,  yet  the  lumber- 
ing industry  up  to  this  time  has  maintained  its  leading  position  among 
the  industries  of  our  State,  and  the  records  for  1905  show  10,248  em- 
ployes in  61  saw  mills,  or  15,582  wage-earners  for  the  whole  wood- 
working industry,  representing  14.6  per  cent  of  all  industrial  wage- 
workers. 

Minnesota  is  a  great  railroad  State  and  has  many  repair  shops 
for  rolling-stock  and  round  houses.  The  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed during  1905  in  such  work  represented  8.8  per  cent  of  all  wage- 
earners,  or  7,619  persons,  and  this  number  has  largely  increased  during 
the  year. 

The  flour  and  grist-milling  industry  figures  in  our  report  for  1905 
with  195  establishments  and  4,428  wage-earners,  which  comprise  4.1 
per  cent  of  all  industrial  wage-workers.  The  center  of  our  flour- 
milling  industry  is  at  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  fraction  over  50. 
per  cent  of  all  flour  mill  employes  are  found  in  the  great  mills  of  that 
city. 

.  We  have  a  law  in  our  State  which  requires  steam  railroads  to  have 
switches,  frogs,  and  guard-rails  so  securely  blocked  as  to  prevent  acci- 
dental injuries  to  employes  and  other  persons.  The  enforcement  of 
this  law  in  former  years  caused  much  trouble  to  our  department  and 
annoyance  to  railroad  companies,  because  there  was  no  uniform  sys- 
tem in  this  blocking,  and  it  was  very  often  the  case  that  what  was  con- 
sidered good  blocking  by  one  railroad  was  not  regarded  so  by  other 
roads,  and  objected  to  by  our  department.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
devolving  on  our  department,  which  our  inspectors  had  to  perform  to- 
gether with  their  various  other  duties,  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  during  1905  we  inspected  9,712  switches  with  102,715  foot 
blocks.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  succeeded  in  interesting  our 
railroad  officials  in  this  matter  to  such  an  extent  that  they  agreed  to 
send  their  representatives  to  a  meeting  with  the  officials  of  our  depart- 
ment held  at  the  State  capitol  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  adopt- 
ing a  standard  practice  for  the  blocking  of  switches.  This  meeting 
had  the  result  which  our  department  hoped  for,  and  the  new  order  of 
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things  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  railroads  as  well  as  to  our  de- 
partment. 

Our  Legislature,  during  its  last  session,  enacted  a  law  requiring  all 
factories  and  workshops  over  two  stories  high  to  be  equipped  with 
inside  and  outside  stand-pipes  with  hose  connection  for  each  floor; 
also  with  chemical  fire  extinguishers  on  each  floor.  This  law  has 
opened  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  considered  an  efficient  chem- 
ical fire  extinguisher,  and  the  State  legal  department  rendered  an 
opinion  that  any  chemical  fire  extinguisher  which  was  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  should  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements. 

Of  new  industries  in  our  State  I  have  to  mention  different  beet 
sugar  factories.  The  beet  sugar  factory  near  Minneapolis,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
year,  but  other  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  State  are  now  under 
construction.  Our  com  canneries  have  rapidly  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  last  years,  and  Minnesota  canned  corn  has  become  a  staple 
article  in  the  world's  market. 

Last  year  there  was  put  in  operation  at  St.  Paul  an  extensive  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  binding  twine  from  flax.  The  flax 
is  bought  of  the  farmers,  stalk  and  seed,  and  is  shipped  in  bales  to  the 
factory.  The  manufactured  product,  as  I  understand,  will  appear 
this  fall  for  the  first  time  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  we  are  quite 
anxiously  awaiting  results. 

We  have  already  a  number  of  wood-pulp  mills  in  our  State,  but  the 
newest  venture  is  the  establishing  of  a  straw-paper  factory,  the  product 
(wrapping  paper)  to  be  made  from  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  straw.  Two 
plants  are  under  way  in  our  State  which  will  make  bricket  fuel  from 
turf  or  bog,  and  extensive  experiments  in  bricketing  the  North  Dakota 
lignite  are  still  in  progfress. 

At  the  San  Francisco  convention  last  year  I  stated  that  our  depart- 
ment was  engaged  in  special  investigation  of  the  child-labor  problem. 
I  am  now  glad  to  say  that  our  work  has  been  conducive  of  good  re- 
sults. Our  records  for  the  year  1906  show  that  child  labor  in  our 
State  has  been  reduced  to  considerable  extent,  and  the  reports  of  the 
school  boards  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  school  attendance.  I 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratification  and  extend  my 
thanks  to  our  State  and  local  school  authorities  for  assistance,  as  well 
as  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  for  without  their  help  we 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  carry  out  our  program. 

I  stated  that  our  labor  conditions  were  prosperous  and  healthful; 
I  gladly  say  that  every  workingman  and  every  workingwoman  who 
desires  to  work  has  good  and  remunerative  work.     In  our^gricuL- 
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tural  districts  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  farm  help  at  good  wages. 
No  labor  troubles  of  any  magnitude  have  disturbed  our  Ccanmon- 
wealth  for  years,  and  our  labor  organizations  in  a  quiet  and  earnest 
way  proceed  on  their  peaceful  mission.  Our  investigation  for  this 
year  shows  337  organizations,  with  27,959  members,  as  against  318 
unions  with  25,432  members  in  1904,  and  reports  from  various  com- 
mittees are  still  out.  In  our  forthcoming  report  considerable  space 
will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  organized  labor. 

Lastly,  it  remains  for  me  to  make  mention  of  our  free  employment 
bureau  which  was  authorized  by  act  of  our  last  Legislature,  and  which 
I  established  in  our  largest  industrial  city,  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
This  first  bureau  has  been  created  more  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment, but  its  work  has  been  successful  to  such  extent  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  urge  our  next  Legislature  to  appropriate  means  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  similar  bureaus  in  various  other  industrial  cities  of 
the  State. 

Our  free  employment  bureau,  while  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  is  managed  by  a  superintendent,  and  a  lady 
assistant  looks  after  the  female  department. 

We  opened  our  bureau  on  June  i,  1905,  and  during  the  following 
twelve  months,  or  to  June  i,  1906,  we  secured  employment  for  5,513 
men  and  4,304  women,  at  an  average  cost  of  a  fraction  over  27  cents 
per  capita.  Particularly  during  the  winter  months,  when  work  is 
rather  slack  in  our  section  of  the  country,  the  bureau  proved  very 
valuable  to  the  unemployed. 

MISSOURI. 

Mr.  Anderson  :  The  1905  report,  which  was  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Missouri,  contained 
the  results  of  investigations  of  the  following  subjects :  Surplus  prod- 
ucts by  counties,  manufactures  and  wages,  public  utilities,  trades  and 
labor  organizations,  government  lands  in  Missouri,  and  the  reports  of 
free  employment  offices  of  the  State. 

The  publication  of  the  data  on  surplus  products  by  counties  has 
given  the  department  more  prestige  and  advertising  than  from  all 
other  investigations  combined,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  bureaus 
of  labor  of  all  agricultural  States  whose  appropriations  are  small  take 
up  this  line  of  investigation  in  conjunction  with  their  other  work  if 
larger  appropriations  are  desired.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
The  farmer  representative,  or  the  representative  from  a  purely  farm- 
ing district,  is  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  gathering  of  statistics 
in  large  industrial  centers  as  he  is  in  statistics  of  crops  and  kindred 
subjects  as  are  a  part  of  his  daily  conversation  with  his  neighbors 
and  when  the  bureau  informs  him  how  much  live  stock,  jfarm  crops 
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farmyard  products,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.,  are 
shipped  from  his  home  county  annually,  giving  their  values,  he  begins 
to  take  notice;  and  when  the  county  paper  publishes  the  report  for 
the  county  and  brags  of  being  either  the  largest  tgg  or  corn-producing 
county  in  the  State,  his  head  begins  to  swell,  and  when  a  real  estate 
dealer  comes  around  to  secure  an  option  on  his  farm  he  has  increased 
the  price  by  five  dollars  an  acre  and  proves  by  the  bureau's  figures  that 
the  land  is  worth  more  on  account  of  its  greater. productivity  as  com- 
pared with  neighboring  counties  where  land  is  held  at  a  higher  valu- 
ation. The  aim  of  the  Missouri  bureau  has  been  to  advertise  the  State's 
resources  and  to  that  end  copy  is  furnished  the  newspapers  weekly  as 
tabulation  progresses.  The  metropolitan  press  as  well  as  the  country 
press  are  at  all  times  clamorous  for  this  data  and  frequently  "feature" 
it  in  Sunday  editions.  The  Missouri  bureau  you  may  be  sure  does  not 
believe  in  hiding  its  light  under  a  bushel  but  rather  tries  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  State  (as  we  are  firmly  convinced)  that  our  depart- 
ment is  the  most  important  department  of  the  State  administration. 

For  this  year's  report  we  have  already  gathered  and  compiled  the 
data  on  surplus  shipments  by  counties.  Such  a  demand  has  been  cre- 
ated for  this  data  in  recent  years  that  we  now  issue  this  in  the  form 
of  a  bulletin  of  the  department.  This  is  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
lessening  the  expense  of  the  report,  as  otherwise  double  the  issue  of 
our  usual  number  of  reports  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  In  conjunction  with  this  work  we  also  issue  a  map  of  the 
State,  showing  railways,  towns  and  postoffices,  county  boundaries  and 
the  mineral  sections  of  the  State  and  showing  surplus  products  of  the 
State  classified  and  their  valuation  by  counties.  Requests  for  these 
maps  and  bulletins  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  people  who 
are  seeking  a  new  location.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  last 
issue  of  the  map  that  permission  was  granted  real  estate  dealers  of  the 
State  to  order  additional  copies  from  the  printer  at  their  own  expense. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  map  have  been  ordered  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  of  the  bureau  is  contained 
in  part  two  of  the  report  under  the  title  of  "Manufactures  and  Wages." 
This  is  a  census  of  manufactures  which  the  law  requires  our  depart- 
ment to  take  annually  and  the  blanks  used  are  patterned  closely  after 
the  Federal  Census  Bureau  blanks.  In  gathering  this  data  by  mail, 
which  is  made  necessary  by  the  limited  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  bureau,  thousands  of  letters  of  explanation  must  neces- 
sarily be  written.  As  many  returns  as  possible  are  procured  in  this 
way  and  special  agents  are  then  sent  out  to  round  up  the  delinquents, 
•'rom  year  to  year,  however,  as  the  manufacturers  come  to  know  that 
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these  reports  must  be  made,  this  delinquent  list  grows  shorter  and  we 
now  experience  but  little  difficulty  with  the  old  established  factories. 
Heretofore  this  data  has  been  classified  by  cities  of  the  first  class  and 
the  remainder  grouped  together  under  the  classification  of  the  State 
at  large,  but  this  year  the  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  classified 
by  counties. 

The  1905  report  of  the  bureau  contained  the  result  of  a  special  in- 
vestigation of  public  utility  plants.  Included  among  these  were  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks  and  telephone  systems  of  the 
State.  Many  difficulties  were  experienced  in  procuring  reports  from 
plants  owned  by  private  corporations. 

The  chapter  on  trades  and  labor  organizations  in  the  1905  report 
was  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  condition  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  contained  information  on  the  following  subjects:  Number 
of  organizations,  number  of  male  and  female  members,  increase  or  de- 
crease of  membership  during  year,  hours  and  wages  as  compared  with 
previous  year,  average  number  days  employed  during  year,  moneys 
paid  out  in  benefits,  accidents,  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  arbitration. 
But  slight  change  has  been  made  in  the  blank  used  for  the  forthcom- 
ing report  as  it  is  my  desire  to  have  reports  so  shaped  that  compari- 
sons may  be  made  from  year  to  year. 

The  1905  report  also  contained  chronology  of  the  bureau  and  a 
digest  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  and  reports  of  the  business  of  the 
free  employment  bureaus. 

The  current  report  will  contain  investigations  of  practically  the  same 
subjects  as  contained  in  report  for  1905 ;  no  new  lines  of  investigation 
could  be  undertaken  because  of  limited  appropriation  and  force. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr.  Waite  (Chief  Qerk)  :  In  the  absence  of  Commissioner  Car- 
roll, I  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  for  New  Hampshire.  The  work 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Bureau  of  Labor,  as  related  to  the  gathering 
of  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  has  been  carried  on  the  past  year 
along  lines  similar  to  those  of  previous  years.  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  co-operated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  current  report  will  cover  the  industries  reported  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  and,  in  addition,  certain  industries  omitted  by  the  Federal 
bureau. 

The  Commissioner  has  issued  this  year  a  supplemental  report,  en- 
titled "New  Hampshire  as  a  Summer  Resort."  This  report  contains 
the  statistics  of  one  of  our  most  important  industries — the  entertain- 
ment of  summer  visitors.  The  report  presents  in  tabular  form  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses;  capital  invested 
in  summer  residences  and  cottages;  capital  invested  in  siimmer  |iv 
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eries;  number  of  regular  boarders;  number  of  transient  boarders; 
number  living  in  cottages  and  summer  houses ;  number  of  farmhouses 
where  boarders  are  taken ;  number  of  boarders  accommodated  in  farm- 
houses; males  employed;  females  employed;  wages  paid  to  males; 
wages  paid  to  females.  This  is  arranged  by  counties,  and  includes 
every  town  in  the  State  having  any  "summer  business."  A  sunmiary 
for  the  State  shows  the  total  capital  invested  to  be  $22,285,179;  num- 
ber of  boarders  entertained  in  hotels,  boarding  houses,  farm  houses  and 
cottages,  333,723 ;  cash  received  from  summer  people,  $7,549,375 ;  total 
receipts  for  the  year  1905  from  the  summer  business,  $10,435,375. 

In  addition  to  the  tabular  statistics,  the  State  is  written  up  as  a  sort 
of  running  story,  showing  the  attractions  of  the  various  sections.  These 
reports  were  mailed  to  all  the  prominent  newspapers  of  the  country, 
many  of  which  published  reviews  of  same,  resulting  in  many  inquiries 
for  the  report;  they  were  mailed  to  each  member  of  Congress,  and 
to  all  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  at  Washington.  Re- 
sults already  noted  show  that  this  report  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
State. 

NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Hatch  :  In  the  absence  of  Doctor  Weber,  the  Chief  Statis- 
tician of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Statistics,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
reporting  for  that  Bureau.  The  current  report  of  the  Bureau  will  be 
the  annual  report  for  1905,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  will  embody  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  seven  distinct  sub- 
jects. Three  of  these  are  in  the  nature  of  special  investigations  made 
during  the  year  1905.  The  other  four  are  a  continuation  of  previous 
lines  of  work  of  the  Bureau.  Of  the  special  investigations  the  most 
important  relates  to  the  regulations  concerning  labor  employed  on 
public  work.  This  will  be  a  compilation  of  ajl  such  regulations  to  be 
found  anywhere,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  and  will  in- 
clude, for  example,  the  regulations  under  the  Dominion  law  in  Canada, 
described  yesterday  by  Mr.  King,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the 
current  wages  or  fair  wages  on  public  work  there.  The  idea  is  to  give 
a  resume  of  all  such  regulations  in  all  countries,  and  it  will  be  a  con- 
venient reference  work  for  the  facts  concerning  such  regulations. 

Another  special  subject  which  will  appear  in  our  report  relates  to 
labor  conditions  in  the  brick  industry,  particularly  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Under  the  impetus  of  great  building  operations  in  New 
York  City  this  year  and  last,  there  has  been  a  general  movement  for 
higher  wages  among  the  brick  workers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
which  is  the  greatest  brick  producing  district  in  this  country.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  are  somewhat  peculiar,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  foreigners  are  employed,  and  owing  also  to  the  pres- 
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ence  of  migratory  labor  from  the  South.  Colored  laborers  are  brought 
North,  and  work  during  the  six  months  of  the  brick-making  season, 
being  housed  in  barracks,  and  then  return  South  for  the  winter.  The 
Bureau  sent  a  special  agent  into  the  district  both  to  get  returns  as  to 
changes  in  wages  and  also  to  make  investigation  as  to  the  general  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  the  industry,  and  a  report  of  that  investigation  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Bureau. 

Another  special  subject  which  will  be  briefly  considered  is  that  of 
the  occupations  of  New  York  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
It  will  be  a  study  of  occupations  as  shown  by  the  muster  rolls  of  one 
of  the  New  York  regiments  in  that  war.  In  this  connection  I  might 
say  that  we  had  hoped  to  get  some  very  complete  returns  as  to  occu- 
pations for  the  entire  State  in  connection  with  the  census  of  the  State 
taken  last  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  our 
Bureau  there  were  included  in  the  census  schedule  inquiries  relative 
to  the  occupation  or  trade  of  each  individual  in  the  family,  especially 
distinguishing  as  to  whether  the  individual  was  an  employer  or  an 
employee.  The  United  States  statistics  of  occupations  do  not  give  us 
a  division  between  employers  and  employed.  The  result  is  that  we  lack 
in  this  country,  and  in  New  York  State,  statistics  which  will  enable  us 
to  compare  a  certain  class  of  labor  with  the  whole  number  employed 
in  a  given  trade,  locality  or  the  State.  For  example,  we  have  no  basis 
for  calculating  what  proportion  of  the  employees  in  New  York  State 
are  organized  or  unorganized.  The  inquiries  as  to  occupations,  and 
certain  other  special  inquiries  which  had  in  similar  manner  been  in- 
serted for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  were  duly  answered  by  the  census  enumerators, 
but  for  their  compilation  by  the  census  tabulators  it  became  necessary 
to  get  a  special  appropriation  from  the  Legislature.  Such  appropria- 
tion in  any  adequate  amount  the  Legislature,  however,  declined  to  make, 
the  result  being  that  nothing  at  all  could  be  done  with  the  statistics,  our 
Bureau  having  at  present  neither  the  time  nor  the  force  to  undertake 
their  tabulation. 

The  other  four  subjects  in  our  1905  report  will  include  the  state  of 
employment  during  the  year,  wages  and  earnings,  changes  in  hours 
of  labor,  and  the  number  and  membership  of  trade  and  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  State.  All  of  these  will  be  in  continuation  of  statistics 
which  we  have  been  publishing  every  year  beginning  with  1897.  W'c 
gather  these  statistics  from  labor  organizations,  of  which  there  were 
in  1905  about  2,400  in  the  State  with  380,000  members,  and  we  get 
these  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the  organizations.  We  do  this 
partly  by  correspondence,  but  by  that  means  we  get  complete  reports 
for  only  some  30  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  for  the  other  two-thirds 
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our  special  agents  have  to  personally  interview  the  secretaries.     We 
thus  succeed  in  getting  returns  from  every  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  returns  as  to  changes  in  wages  I  might  men- 
tion one  change — ^the  dropping  of  one  feature — which  will  occur  in 
the  1905  report.  These  returns  will  now  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
changes  reported  by  labor  organizations.  When  the  former  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  office  of  State  Factory  Inspector  and  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  were  consolidated  in  1901  it  was  supposed 
that  a  good  deal  of  statistical  information  could  be  collected  by  the 
State  factory  inspectors  on  their  regular  visits  to  the  factories  in  the 
State,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  idea  the  deputy  inspectors  made  re- 
turns of  changes  in  wages  as  reported  by  the  employers  in  1902,  1903, 
and  1904,  and  these  were  published  in  our  reports  for  those  years  in 
connection  with  the  returns  made  by  the  labor  organizations.  But  the 
Factory  Bureau  has  been  so  pressed  with  work  and  short  in  its  inspec- 
tion force  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been  impracticable  for  the  deputy 
inspectors  to  continue  such  work  so  that  beginning  with  1905,  our 
statistics  of  wage  changes  must  be  confined  to  the  returns  from  the 
trade  unions  as  was  the  case  before  1902. 

The  above  covers  the  special  work  of  our  Bureau  whose  results  will 
appear  in  the  annual  report  for  1905. 

We  publish  a  quarterly  bulletin,  with  which  you  are  probably  all 
familiar,  and  which  we  find  growing  more  and  more  valuable  as  a 
medium  for  prompt  publication  of  information.  Our  annual  reports 
are  always  delayed  a  year  or  more  at  the  office  of  the  State  printer,  so 
that  the  bulletin  is  especially  useful  to  get  preliminary  summaries  of 
general  investigations  such  as  those  above  noted,  or  other  information, 
promptly  before  the  public. 

Besides  the  special  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  I  have 
thus  briefly  outlined,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  statistical  work  for  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  all  such  work  for  the  entire  Department  falling  naturally  to  our 
Bureau.  The  largest  task  which  comes  from  another  bureau  is  an  an- 
nual tabulation  of  statistics  of  employees  in  factories  which  comes  to 
the  Department  through  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  The  dep- 
uty factory  inspectors  make  return  on  their  reports  of  inspections  of 
the  number  of  employees  in  all  factories  in  the  State,  classified  as  to 
sex,  and  as  to  age,  and  we  tabulate  these  returns  in  full  by  industries 
and  by  localities.  When  it  is  noted  that  there  are  35,000  factories  in 
the  State  outside  of  tenement  house  work  rooms,  and  that  in  1905 
there  were  nearly  a  million  employees  in  those  factories,  it  will  "be 
seen  that  it  is  no  small  piece  of  work  to  tabulate  these  returns. 
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Another  line  of  work  coming  to  us  from  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection  and  one  which,  as  the  result  of  recent  special  effort  to  se- 
cure more  complete  returns,  is  becoming  one  of  some  magnitude,  is 
the  tabulation  of  statistics  of  accidents  in  factories  which  employers 
are  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 
These  statistics,  like  those  of  employees  in  factories,  are  published  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  they  form  an  important  subject  of  investi- 
gation for  any  bureau  of  labor  statistics  as  showing  the  liability  to 
accident  in  modern  industrial  life  and  as  having,  therefore,  a  direct 
bearing  on  legislation  with  respect  to  employers'  liability  or  accident 
insurance. 

I  might  mention  one  other  line  of  work  which  the  Bureau  is  carry- 
ing on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Arbitration.  Part 
of  the  work  of  that  Bureau  of  the  Department  is  purely  statistical, 
consisting  in  the  collection  of  reports  of  all  labor  disputes  in  the  State. 
The  reports  of  these  disputes  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Arbitra- 
tion, with  some  help  from  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  where 
the  information  cannot  be  secured  by  mail;  but  the  final  tabulations 
of  the  returns  falls  to  our  Bureau,  and  we  prepare  the  tables  for  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  as  well  as  the  quarterly 
statistics  of  disputes  in  each  Bulletin. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Mr.  Gi^ockling:  The  seventh  report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Labor  will  be  similar  in  character  to  former  reports,  no  material 
change  having  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  the  Bureau,  the  appro- 
priation not  permitting  of  any  expansion  to  date.  The  Bureau  for  the 
present  year  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  general  conditions 
of  wage-earners,  this  character  of  the  Bureau's  work  being  continuous 
since  its  establishment,  in  1900,  and  embracing  such  data  as  hours  of 
labor,  wages,  periods  of  payment,  sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  also  data 
of  labor  organizations,  their  growth,  together  with  a  directory. 

The  report  will  also  include,  as  in  past  years,  an  investigation  of  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Province,  showing  the  growth  of  exist- 
ing establishments,  together  with  those  newly  established,  and  open- 
ings for  additional  industries  in  the  various  localities.  The  method 
employed  in  this  investigation  consists  of  a  schedule  of  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  city,  town,  village,  and  township  clerks,  for  answer,  as  to 

( 1 )  Industries  started  during  preceding  year,  with  their  character. 

(2)  Industries  changed  hands. 

(3)  As  to  what  industries  it  is  considered  there  may  be  openings 
for  in  their  respective  localities. 
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This  phase  of  the  Bureau's  work  has  been  very  favorably  regarded, 
especially  question  3,  and  has  resulted  in  successful  negotiations  with 
seekers  for  business  opportunities. 

The  Bureau  will  continue  to  gather  statistics  from  manufacturers, 
from  which  are  given  deductions  showing  the  wage-rate  and  labor 
cost  in  the  various  industries,  together  with  an  inquiry  into  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  during  the  year.  We  are  materially  assisted  in  the  latter 
by  being  enabled  to  cull  from  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor,  who  pursue  a  diligent  and  comprehensive  enquiry  each 
year  in  the  matter  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada,  without  which 
the  Bureau's  appropriation  would  aflFord  but  scant  opportunity  for 
inquiry  on  this  important  subject. 

The  operation  of  the  act  passed  in  1902,  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Labor  Bureau  is  made  conciliator  in  labor  disputes,  has  been  fairly 
successful.  Through  its  agency  a  number  of  trades  disputes  have  been 
brought  to  a  peaceful  termination,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  extreme  measure  of  the  strike. 

The  applications  for  departmental  intervention  have  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  due  to  the  sentiment  developed  by  the  operation 
of  the  1902  act  to  bring  employer  and  employee  together.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  disputes  settled  by  mutual  conference  during 
the  past  year,  the  number  of  strikes  or  lockout  having  materially  de- 
creased despite  there  being  less  applications  to  the  Bureau  for  concil- 
iation service. 

The  present  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  precludes  the 
assistance  of  field  agents,  the  Bureau  depending  upon  the  mail  method 
of  collecting  data,  which,  as  has  been  the  experience  of  other  bureaus, 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  but,  like  other  bureaus,  ours  must  develop  with 
time,  as  its  purposes  are  better  understood  and  appreciated.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year  indicates  the  desired  better  understanding  and 
further  appreciation,  both  wage-earners  and  manufacturers  evincing 
an  increasing  interest,  and  with  the  coming  of  which  will,  before  long, 
doubtless  result  in  increased  facilities  being  afforded,  which  will  per- 
mit the  Bureau  to  go  further  afield  in  its  work,  and  thus  still  further 
demonstrate  the  value  and  utility  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  the 
growing  needs  of  our  great  Province  will  eventually  demand. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Bair:  The  report  of  Pennsylvania  contains  figures  represent- 
ing industrial  values  of  vast  proportion.  You  are  aware  that  iron 
and  its  various  products  form  the  great  industry  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
record  of  business  on  this  particular  line  we  endeavor  carefully  to  col- 
late and  preserve.    The  pig-iron  product  alone  represents  nearly  half 
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the  product  of  all  the  States  combined.  The  total  product  of  pig-iron, 
rolled  iron  and  steel,  which  includes  black  plate  for  tinning,  quite  equals 
the  whole  world  product  of  pig-iron  in  the  year  1887. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  scarcely  realize  what  is  being  done  there  in 
this  great  industry.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Boston  or  go  to  other 
large  cities  where  towering  buildings,  bridges,  elevated  railways,  tun- 
nels and  electric  improvements  are  being  made  on  a  gfrand  scale  that 
iron,  iron  everywhere,  with  the  stamp  of  Pennsylvania  manufacturers 
upon  it  becomes  visible  and  impressive. 

The  year  1905  completes  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  Bureau's  ex- 
istence, first  authorized  April  12th,  1872. 

One  hundred  separate  industries  will  be  reported  upon  as  examined 
cluring  the  year.  The  summary  of  individual  or  firm  reports  reveals 
the  substantial  ppwer  of  Pennsylvania  enterprise  as  a  great  creative 
force.  The  figures  will  express  the  tremendous  accumulated  and  ap- 
plied energy  employed  in  both  the  utilization  of  our  natural  resources 
and  a  wonderful  development  of  artificial  products. 

Under  the  influence  of  liberal  laws  industrial  corporations  and  indi- 
vidual firms  of  the  State  have  been  encouraged  and  have  increased  in 
numbers,  magnitude  and  strength.  This  increase  is  manifest  in  the 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  employed,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  wages,  the  value  or  cost  of  the  several  classes  of 
labor,  the  sum  of  the  capital  invested  and  the  market  or  realized  value 
of  product.  The  total  tonnage  or  quantity  of  the  product  of  Pennsyl- 
vania mines  and  factories  is  to  be  expressed  only  in  remarkable  figures. 
Prosperity  is  shown  by  the  contentment  of  the  masses  and  regularity  of 
their  employment. 

The  year  was  notable  in  labor  circles  as  comparatively  free  from 
misunderstandings  and  the  effective  efforts  put  forth  in  avoidance  of 
strikes  or  lockouts.  All  these  things  distinguish  1905  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a  leading  year  in  a  remarkable  period  of  business  activity  and 
stability.    Other  years  are  eclipsed  by  its  enormous  totals. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  48  plants  report  their  operations  as  having 
a  total  product  of  10,570,803  tons.  135  iron  and  steel  plants  report  a 
total  finished  product  of  22,237,870  tons,  which  amount  includes  294,- 
172  tons  of  black  plate. 

13  tin-plate  firms  report  their  total  product  to  be  628,120,359  pounds. 

1 19  anthracite  coal  companies,  representing  291  mines,  and  53  wash- 
cries,  report  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  61,634,226  tons,  and  having  a 
market  value  of  $143,048,605. 

467  bituminous  coal  operators,  representing  1,166  mines,  report  a 
total  net  tonnage  of  116,263,504,  and  a  market  value  of  $104,231,121, 
of  which  27,041,826  tons  were  coked. 
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90  coke  operators,  representing  361  mines,  report  a  total  tonnage 
of  27,041,826  and  a  value  of  $36,532,893. 

53  anthracite  coal  washeries  report  total  tonnage  of  2,904,900  ancT 
a  market  value  of  $1,818,062. 

48  firms  dredging  anthracite  coal  from  the  bottoms  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill  rivers  report  a  total  tonnage  of  84,924,  and  a 
market  value  of  $73,849. 

487  textile  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  report  a  value 
on  their  several  products  of  $99,671,003. 

710  firms,  comprising  the  ten  years  or  1896  comparative  series,  the 
original  number  of  which  was  919,  report  the  market  value  of  their 
product  for  the  year  to  be  $400,311,210. 

The  various  firms  or  corporations  assign,  under  "Comments  on 
Trade  Conditions,"  various  causes  peculiar  to  each  as  eflFecting  their 
particular  operations  in  textile,  metal  and  mineral  activities,  but  none 
indicate  that  organic  or  permanent  causes  affect  the  substantial  wel- 
fare of  their  business  or  the  possibilities  of  continuing  prosperity. 

The  so-called  ten  years'  comparative  series,  710  of  which  survive  of 
the  original  919,  show  by  comparison  that  they  exceed  the  original 
number  of  1896  in  capital  invested  $69,175,884,  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  50,806,  aggregate  wages  paid  $39,854,645.  That  they 
exceed  in  value  of  product  $176,709,987;  in  average  yearly  earnings 
$104.93  y  2ind  that  the  average  rate  of  daily  wage  has  increased  $0.23. 

WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Beck:  The  Wisconsin  Bureau  was  established  in  1883,  and 
the  officers  consisted  of  a  Commissioner,  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  and 
one  State  factory  inspector.  To-day  we  have  a  Commissioner,  Deputy, 
Chief  Qerk,  first  and  second  assistant,  a  stenographer,  12  State  fac- 
tory inspectors  and  assistants,  one  bakery  inspector  and  four  free  em- 
ployment offices,  all  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  law  governing  the  duties  of  the  office  is,  in 
a  sense,  very  broad  in  its  scope.  We  are  required  to  collect  statistics 
on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  and  industrial  conditions  in 
general;  to  direct  the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors,  the  bakery  in- 
spector, the  four  free  employment  offices  in  finding  emplo)rment  for  the 
unemployed,  and  to  collect  statistics  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
State  government,  especially  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  guide 
them  in  economic  legislation.  We  also  compile  once  in  two  years  the 
Wisconsin  Blue  Book,  a  volume  of  about  1,200  pages,  the  State  fac- 
tory inspectors*  report,  and  the  report  of  our  free  employment  offices. 
In  addition  to  this,  each  recurring  session  of  the  Legislature  authorizes 
'»ome  special  investigation  to  be  executed  by  the  Bureau. 
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The  last  report  contains  the  results  of  a  very  thorough  investigation 
of  the  sweat-shops  of  the  State.  The  report  which  is  now  coming 
from  the  press  contains  a  chapter  on  the  workings  of  co-operative 
stores  and  kindred  enterprises;  the  trend  and  results  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States;  "The  Liquor  Problem  in  Wisconsin";  *'The  Housing 
Problem  in  Wisconsin" ;  "The  Industrial  Opportunities  Not  Yet  Util- 
ized in  the  State";  "Manufacturers'  Returns,"  containing  a  census  of 
the  wages  paid  in  all  the  various  manufacturing  industries  by  occupa- 
tions; a  complete  resiune  of  the  industrial  changes  in  the  State  for 
the  last  two  years,  such  as  strikes  and  all  labor  disputes,  new  estab- 
lishments and  old  ones  gone  out  of  business,  etc.,  for  the  last  two  years ; 
and  a  comparison  of  wages  and  character  of  help  employed  by  the 
various  municipalities  operating  water  and  electric  light  plants,  with 
the  character  of  help  and  labor  employed  by  private  corporations  per- 
forming the  same  kind  of  work.  We  hope  this  investigation  will  lead 
to  a  law  requiring  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  for  all  munici- 
palities of  the  State,  and  also  a  law  restoring  to  the  people  of  the 
State  the  right  to  own  and  operate  their  own  electric  light  and  water 
plants. 

Our  State  factory  inspectors  during  the  last  year  have  reached  165,- 
000  employes  working  in  the  various  factories,  workshops,  and  mer- 
cantile establishments.  The  vigilance  with  which  they  prosecute  their 
work  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
our  factories  and  workshops  and  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  them.  During  the  last  two  years,  under  the  operation  of  our  new 
child-labor  law,  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  working 
in  our  factories  has  been  reduced  20  per  cent. 

Our  free  employment  offices  are  doing  a  great  work.  During  the 
six  years  they  have  been  in  operation  in  the  State  they  have  secured 
employment  for  about  80,000  men  and  women,  at  an  average  cost  to 
the  State  of  about  30  cents  each.  In  addition  to  this  these  offices  have 
driven  fake  employment  offices  out  of  business,  and  in  doing  this  the 
vast  amount  saved  to  the  wage-earners  who  can  least  afford  to  be 
swindled  out  of  their  earnings  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 

In  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  we  are  not  meeting  with  the  same 
obstacles  as  my  friend  from  Colorado.  The  labor  unions  of  our  State 
are  very  strong  and  are  exceedingly  loyal  to  us  in  our  endeavor  to 
enforce  the  law.  Consumers'  leagues  and  other  organizations  for 
social  betterment  scattered  throughout  the  State  have  also  been  of 
very  great  assistance  to  us  in  this  line.  More  than  this,  many  of  our 
employers  of  labor  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  comply  with  our 
laws,  and  render  us  very  material  assistance  in  our  work.  With  all 
these  forces  at  work  it  becomes  an  easier  matter  to  stir  public  senti; 
ment  to  a  point  where  we  can  enforce  the  law  than  it  is  to  permit  the 
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CALIFORNIA. 
By  Mr.  W.  V.  Stafford,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Mr,  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  Previous  to  the  i8th  of  April  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California  had  complete  information 
regarding  wages,  hours  of  labor,  sanitation,  etc.,  in  individual  cases, 
of  over  75,000  people  by  occupations,  sex,  and  ages,  gathered  from 
every  city  of  the  State,  together  with  much  material  along  similar 
lines  on  labor  employed  on  farms,  in  construction  camps,  and  lumber 
woods.  Also  social  statistics  on  marriages,  divorce,  and  crime  from 
every  county  in  the  State.  All  this  material,  as  well  as  a  very  complete 
statistical  Ubrary,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  The  amotmt  of  work 
necessary  to  duplicate  these  records  in  time  for  our  report  of  this  year 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  your  gathering.  I  wish, 
however,  to  be  represented  to  the  extent  of  filing  with  you  a  record  of 
some  of  our  work,  and  I  conclude  that  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  labor  in  and  around  San  Francisco  for  the  first 
two  months  after  the  catastrophe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  convention. 
During  the  three  days  of  the  fire  every  distinction  of  occupation  was 
swept  aside.  All  energy  was  directed  toward  moving  the  helpless  and 
suffering  to  places  of  safety.  At  this  time  there  were  just  two  classes 
of  citizens,  those  who  gave  orders  and  those  who  took  them,  and  they 
sprang  into  their  relative  positions  apparently  through  the  law  of 
natural  selection.  As  soon  as  the  flames  were  under  control  in  the 
different  districts,  the  clearing  of  streets  for  the  passage  of  traffic  be- 
gan. This  work  was  performed  first  by  the  pedestrians  who  were 
stood  up  by  the  authorities — ^usually  a  squad  of  soldiers  with  guns — 
who  forced  every  one,  regardless  of  rank  or  station,  to  throw  bricks 
for  a  given  time  before  passing  on  his  way.  This  crude  but  effect- 
ive and  necessary  method  was  short  lived,  and  was  followed  by  more 
thorough  work  of  a  similar  character  under  the  direction  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  the  public  service  corporations,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to 
the  private  contractor,  working  for  property  owners. 

To  realize  the  gravity  of  the  labor  situation,  we  must  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million  suddenly  found  itself  with 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  industrial  machinery  interrupted  or  destroyed, 
the  same  proportion  of  its  business  area  utterly  consumed  by  fire,  and 
probably  three-fourths  of  its  population  rendered  homeless. 
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In  this  emergency  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  like  many  busi- 
ness concerns,  opened  up  temporary  offices  in  the  city  of  Oakland.  We 
spent  the  first  three  days  following  the  fire  in  aiding  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  by  providing  headquarters  for  the  different  labor  union  sec- 
retaries and  their  membership,  and  for  contractors  and  others  needing 
labor,  and  the  laborers  who  needed  work.  While  it  was  realized  that  a 
little  later  on  San  Francisco  would  have  need  for  her  working  people, 
yet  as  an  emergency  measure  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  get  as  many 
into  the  interior  as  possible,  until  the  rebuilding  should  commence. 
With  this  in  view,  this  office  opened  communication  with  employers 
all  over  the  State  and  directed  an  army  of  men  who  required  immedi- 
ate employment.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
attitude  of  the  transportation  corporations,  which  gave  free  service  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  disaster. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  alone  gave  transportation  from  tjie 
city  of  Oakland  to  the  different  sections  of  the  State  that  at  regular 
rates  amounted  to  considerably  over  $500,000.  I  was  able  to  arrange 
with  their  office  that  my  personal  card  should  be  a  pass  for  any  num- 
ber of  laboring  men  designated  on  the  card  to  any  place  within  a 
reasonable  distance— this  to  the  extent  of  carrying  men  free  by  hun- 
dreds to  a  distant  point  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rival  road.  The 
Santa  Fe  people  were  equally  generous  so  far  as  their  facilities  al- 
lowed. This  reduced  the  surplus  population  in  Oakland  to  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,  who  were  cared  for  in  a  manner  that 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  that  city  for  all  time. 

A  few  hours  after  the  conflagration  began,  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco called  together  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  and  chose  from 
their  ranks  a  committee  of  fifty  men  representing  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  city.  This  committee  co-operated  with  the  army  in 
caring  for  the  people,  forming  a  peculiar  type  of  government  fitted 
for  the  occasion — half  military,  half  civilian.  Under  this  regime  order 
was  maintained  during  the  fire,  and  provision  made  for  feeding  and 
sheltering  the  homeless.  As  soon  as  word  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
the  outside  world,  supplies  of  every  sort  were  rushed  in  and  an  officer 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  under  the  direction  of  President  Roosevielt, 
arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  relief  work. 

After  the  first  shock  had  passed  and  people  began  to  get  their  bear- 
ings, it  was  seen  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems  was  the 
providing  of  work  for  the  needy.  Practically  all  employment  had 
ceased  and  the  city  and  surrounding  country  were  filled  with  an  army 
of  idle  men  and  women.  On  May  ist,  in  response  to  a  general  demand 
from  those  interested,  I  opened  a  free  employment  bureau  in  one  of 
the  school  buildings  of  the  city  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this 
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problem.  During  the  first  week  in  May  many  refugees  registered  at 
this  bureau,  but  we  were  able  to  furnish  work  for  but  a  small  number. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  every  bank  in  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed and  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  begin  work.  A  little 
later  a  clearing  house  was  established  at  the  Mint,  where  money  could 
be  secured  in  limited  amount  by  depositors,  but  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  start  work  in  the  burned  district.  The  comparatively  few 
firms  that  were  able  to  get  together  sufficient  funds  for  beginning  work 
were  in  almost  every  instance  stopped  by  the  insurance  companies,  who 
wanted  time  for  adjusting  their  losses.  Under  these  circumstances, 
our  appeals  for  work  were  of  no  avail,  and  men  and  women  of  every 
class  besieged  our  bureau  in  vain.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhi- 
bitions that  came  under  my  observation  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
citizens  of  every  circumstance  in  life  took  up  the  burden,  ready  in 
every  instance  to  perform  any  kind  of  labor  available.  Clerks  and 
bookkeepers  vied  with  the  strong  laborers  in  their  desire  to  become 
self-supporting. 

A  month  after  the  fire  the  banks  began  to  do  business,  and  money 
for  beginning  the  work  of  reconstruction  began  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  employers.  Then  work  for  the  strong  laborer  and  the  mechanic 
became  plentiful. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  bureau  in  placing  men  to  work,  to 
assume  conditions  of  employment  and  wages  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  as  before  the  fire.  A  few  employers,  however — I  am  glad  to  say 
a  small  minority — seemed  bent  on  flooding  the  city  with  labor  from 
outside  points,  with  a  desire,  no  doubt,  to  reduce  wages  to  a  minimum. 
Until  our  own  idle  were  employed,  we  did  everything  in  our  power  to 
stop  this  practice,  and  I  entered  a  vigorous  public  protest  and  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  passed  a  resolution  urging  upon  employers  the 
danger  of  encouraging  men  to  come  into  the  city,  and  the  injustice 
of  cutting  wages  at  a  time  of  public  calamity.  Especially  was  this 
unjust  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  both  the  Labor  Council  and 
Building  Trades  Council  had  passed  resolutions  pledging  themselves 
to  abide  by  all  agreements  in  force  before  April  i8  and  to  work  along- 
side of  non-union  men.  This  was  done  by  these  bodies,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  unions  whose  services  were  most  in  demand 
could  have  commanded  wages  much  in  advance  of  the  former  rates. 
These  protests  had  the  desired  effect,  and  with  more  money  in  circu- 
lation and  some  of  the  insurance  companies  beginning  to  pay  their 
losses,  we  reached  a  condition  on  June  ist  when  all  able-bodied  un- 
employed were  able  to  obtain  work,  and,  the  need  having  passed,  we 
closed  the  free  employment  bureau. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  desire  of  our  people  of  every  occupation  to 
become  self-supporting,  I  submit  the  following  list,  being  a  part  of 
those  who  registered  as  willing  to  do  any  form  of  labor : 


Artists 3 

Boys,  Bell 6 

Barbers 17 

Brewers 3 

Clerical 400 

Carpenters 100 

Chemists     2 

Cigar  Makers  1 

Designers 2 

Electricians    ....  41 

Foremen 18 

Goldsmiths 5 

Gilders     5 

Hatters 6 

Janitors 26 

Lathing 2 

Locksmiths     ....  3 

Machinists 143 

Nurses 3 

Painters 84 

Paper  Hangers  ...  6 

Photographers  ...  5 

Shoe  Makers  ....  18 

Special  Police    ...  2 

Solicitors 23 

Tailors 53 

Tanners 6 

Vamishers 9 

Waiters 68 


Art  Glass     .   .   . 
Boys,  News    .   . 
Blacksmiths    .   . 
Basket  Makers 
Cooks  and  Bakers 
Cement  Workers 
Clock  Makers 
Dishwashers   . 
Draughtsmen 
Elevator  Men 
Factory  Hands 
Gardeners    .   . 
Horseshoers    . 
Interpreters    . 
Jewelers  .   .   . 
Laundry  Workers 
Messengers 
Merchants   .   . 
Ore  Samplers 
Printing   .   .   . 
Plumbers  .   .   . 
R.  R.  Workers 
Salesmen  .   .   . 
Seamen     .   .   . 
Shade  Hangers 
Teachers  .   .   . 
Teamsters   .   . 
Wine  Cellar  Men 
Wood  Workers  . 


1  Actors  and  Authors  .  4 

2  Boys,  General    ...  58 
22  Butchers 36 

1  Bar  Tenders   ....  33 

179  Coopers 6 

25  Carriage  Makers  .   .  5 

1  Civil  Engineers ...  1 

25  Doctors  and  Dentists  7 
6  Engravers   .....  7 

18  Engineers 34 

46  Firemen 11 

26  Glove  Cutters     ...  1 

2  Harness  Makers    .   .  8 
1  Ink  Makers     ....  1 

13  Lawyers 1 

43  Laborers 587 

6  Musicians 6 

63  Nothing 29 

1  Porters 85 

85  Peddlers 1 

60  Potters 1 

20  Ranch  Hands  ....  9 

102  Students 32 

9  Stone  &  Marble  Work  9 

3  Surveyors 1 

4  Telegraph  Operators  3 
211  Upholsterers  ....  16 

1  Watchmen 17 
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After  June  i  the  amount  of  work  increased  daily.  Building  mechan- 
ics of  every  sort  were  iri  demand.  The  main  problem  was  employ- 
ment for  women  and  clerks  not  able  to  do  manual  labor.  On  June  1 1 
I  made  a  report  to  Governor  Pardee  covering  the  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  my  office  just  prior  to  that  date,  a  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  question  of  how  to  provide  employment  for  the  retail  clerks — 
both  male  and  female — has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  all  interested 
in  the  relief  work  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  know  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  retail  stores  are  being  rehabilitated,  a 
cursory  inspection  has  been  made  by  this  Bureau,  covering  serveral  well 
known  establishments,  all  of  which  were  totally  burned  out.  An 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  energy  displayed  by  local  merchants 
under  imprecedented  difficulties  is  found  in  the  fact  that  eight  firms 
covered  by  this  inspection  are  now  employing  over  i,ooo  cleijcs,  sixt^^ 
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per  cent  of  whom  are  females.  And  in  every  instance  there  is  a  daily 
increase  in  the  business  and  the  number  of  employes.  In  the  near 
future  the  White  House  is  to  open  at  Pine  and  Van  Ness ;  and  Davis 
&  Schonwasser  at  California  and  Van  Ness.  Hale  Bros,  purpose  to 
commence  the  construction  of  their  permanent  quarters  on  their  orig- 
inal site  at  Market  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  are  now  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a  large  department  store  in  the  city  of  Oakland  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  their  organization  together,  and  to  be  operated 
as  a  permanent  branch  house.  This  is  only  typical  of  what  is  being 
done  by  the  great  majority  of  the  burned-out  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"In  most  instances  employers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt 
the  wages  prevailing  before  the  i8th  of  April.  Some  have  deemed 
it  necessary,  however,  to  put  in  what  they  term  an  experimental  scale 
considerably  below  their  former  rates.  It  is  agreeable  to  note  that 
this  is  not  a  very  general  custom;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  employers 
will  get  back  to  the  normal  at  an  early  date.  Food  and  clothing  are 
no  cheaper;  rent  and  building  materials  are  higher,  and  the  working 
people  as  well  as  the  merchants  have  to  replenish  along  every  line. 
Persistent  rumors  have  been  afloat  to  the  effect  that  Oakland  merchants 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  to  materially 
reduce  the  wages  of  their  help.  Investigation  shows  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  this  story,  at  least  so  far  as  the  large  stores  are  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  regular  help  on  account  of  extra  business  and  longer 
hours;  and  the  new  people  employed  are  being  engaged  on  the  terms 
that  prevailed  in  Oakland  before  the  fire.  As  an  indication  of  the  prac- 
tical aid  rendered  by  Oakland  in  the  temporary  necessity  of  the  San 
Francisco  unemployed,  we  find  that  four  stores — Capwell's,  Kahn's, 
Abrahamson's  and  Taft  &  Pennoyer's — in  addition  to  their  regular 
force,  are  employing  420  San  Francisco  clerks,  and  this  is  merely  in- 
dicative of  what  is  being  done  by  the  merchants  of  Oakland  as  a 
whole. 

"An  investigation  made  at  random  through  the  burned  district  of 
San  Francisco,  taking  78  employing  contractors  and  builders,  with  a 
total  of  1,945  employees,  shows  wages  and  occupations  as  follows,  the 
wages  in  each  instance  being  on  a  per  diem  basis : 

"707  carpenters :    12,  $3.50 ;  614,  $4.00 ;  7,  $4.15 ;  6,  $4.25 ;  34,  $4.50 ; 

1,  $4.75 ;  28,  $5.00;  I,  $5.50;  I,  $6.00;  I,  $7.00.    (Those  receiving $5.00 
and  over  are  usually  foremen.) 

"49  carpenter's  apprentices:    5,  $1.50;  6,  $2.00;  3,  $2.25;  16,  $2.50; 

2,  $2.75;  16,  $3.00;  I,  $3.50. 

"598  general  laborers:  i,  $1.50;  129,  $2.00;  269,  $2.25;  167,  $2.50; 
3»  $2.75 ;  29,  $3.00. 

"34  bricklayers:    24,  $7.00;  i,  $8.00;  8,  $8.50;  i,  $10.00. 

"i  bricklayer's  apprentice:    $2.50. 

"44  hod  carriers :    42,  $4.00 ;  2,  $4.50. 

"17  housesmiths:    13,  $3.50;  2,  $4.00;  2,  $4.50.  ^  t 
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"5  marble  setters :    $4.00  per  day. 

"8  electricians :    6,  $3.50;  2,  $4.00. 

"41  plumbers:    $5.00. 

"26  plumber's  apprentices:    5,  $1.00;  6,  $1.25;  14,  $1.50;  i,  $2.50. 

"23  plasterers:    3,  $6.00;  19,  $7.00;  i,  $7.50. 

"i  plasterer's  apprentice :    $3.00. 

"19  structural  iron  workers:    6,  $3.50;  3,  $4.00;  10,  $4.50. 

"i  structural  iron  worker's  apprentice:    $3.00. 

"5  house  movers:    $4.00. 

"5  tile  setters:    4,  $7.00;  i,  $7.50. 

"loi  teamsters:    97,  $2.50;  4,  $2.75. 

"9  shinglers:    4,  $4.00;  i,  $4.50;  4,  $5.00. 

"17  cement  workers :    9,  $3.00;  i,  $3.25 ;  i,  $3.50;  3,  $4.00;  2,  $4.50; 
I,  $5.00. 

"7  steam-fitters :    $5.00  per  day. 

"40  sheet-metal  workers:    2,  $3.50;  11,  $4.00;  27,  $4.50. 

"20  sheet-metal  worker's  apprentices:    4,  $1.50;  5,  $2.00;  6,  $2.50; 
5,  $3.00. 

*'Si  stone  cutters:    $4.50. 

"3  stone  cutter's  apprentices:     i,  $t.oo;  i,  $2.00;  i,  $2.50. 
"i  stone  setter:    $4.50. 
"3  lathers:    $5.00. 
"I  glazier:    $3.50. 

"12  miscellaneous  foremen:     10,  $4.00;  i,  $5.00;  i,  $6.00. 
"12  felt  roofers:    7,  $4.00;  5,  $5.00. 
"32  derrickmen  and  riggers:    20,  $4.00;  12,  $5.00. 
"2    stone  sawyers :    $3.50. 
"7  stationary  engineers:    3,  $4.00;  4,  $5.00. 
"3  bookmen:    $3.25. 
"2  boilermakers :    $3.60. 
"25  painters:    $4.00. 

"7  painter's  apprentices:    2,  $1.00;  i,  $1.50;  3,  $2.00;  i,  $2.25. 
"3  machinists:    $3.50. 
"2  blacksmiths,  $4.00 
"i  wheelwright:    $3.50. 

"These  wages  are  based  upon  an  eight-hour  day  in  most  cases,  and 
invariably  where  the  building  trades  are  concerned.  A  few  skilled 
mechanics  and  a  large  number  of  laborers  work  nine  hours.  This  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  both  employers  and  employed,  and  un- 
questionably shows  the  prevailing  rates  that  are  in  operation  in  the 
reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  at  this  time." 

Since  the  above  was  written  nearly  a  month  has  elapsed,  during 
which  time  there  has  been  a  steady  development  along  all  lines.  Our 
large  retail  and  wholesale  houses  are  nearly  all  open  again  in  tempo- 
rary buildings.  Factories  are  building,  and  our  working  people  are 
rapidly  getting  back  upon  a  self-supporting  basis.    Arrangements  are 

being  perfected  for  the  rebuilding  of  homes  in  the  residence^districts. 
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The  huge  sky-scrapers  that  were  gutted  by  the  flames,  but  were  other- 
wise uninjured,  are  being  refitted.  Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the 
erection  of  many  huge  hotels  and  other  buildings.  San  Francisco  is 
taking  up  her  task  with  a  courage  and  fortitude  characteristic  of  her 
history. 

"  In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
Her  head  is  bloody,  but  it  is  not  bowed." 

NEW  JERSEY. 
By  Mk.  W.  C.  Garrison,  Chief. 

Mr,  Secretary  and  Gentlemen:  The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  will  contain  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  any  report  yet 
issued  since  the  office  was  established. 

The  first  part  will  contain  the  annual  statistics  of  manufactures 
based  on  returns  from  some  two  thousand  or  more  representative  ^es- 
tablishments of  a  standard  character.  The  purpose  of  this  branch  of 
the  work,  which  is  gone  into  each  year,  is  to  show  the  changes  that 
take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  capital  invested  in  industry,  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  cost  values  of  material  used,  the  sell- 
ing values  of  goods  made,  the  classification  of  wages  paid  to  operatives, 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  many  other  details  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  general  trend  of  industrial  interests  from  one  year  to  another. 
The  schedule  used  for  the  collection  of  these  statistics  is  similar  so  far 
as  the  number  and  character  of  the  questions  are  concerned,  to  that 
used  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  its  work,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  fewer  details  are  required  under  each  question  by 
the  State,  than  by  the  national  schedules.  The  law  directs  the  bureau 
to  collect  these  statistics  annually,  and  also  requires  that  comparisons 
be  made,  which  will  show  the  condition  of  the  State's  industrial  inter- 
ests from  year  to  year. 

This  subject  is  much  more  comprehensively  treated  than  any  other 
which  appears  in  the  annual  reports,  and  the  results  drawn  from  yearly 
comparisons  are  always  looked  for  with  much  interest  by  the  people 
and  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  will  also  contain  a  study  of  exist- 
ing health  conditions  in  the  leather  tanning  trade,  which  is  carried  on 
very  extensively  in  several  of  the  industrial  centers  of  New  Jersey, 
particularly  in  the  large  manufacturing  cities  of  Newark,  Elizabeth 
and  Camden.  This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  of  disease  and  accident  liability  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain industries  that  have  been  heretofore  regarded  as  dangerous  or 
inhealthful. 
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Another  subject  of  interest  is  a  study  of  the  apprenticeship  regula- 
tions of  the  trades-unions  as  at  present  established,  and  an  outlined 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  present  day  system  of  unionism. 

Employment  and  wages  on  the  steam  railroads  of  the  State,  and  a 
separate  presentation  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry,  each 
interesting  in  their  different  lines,  will  also  appear. 

Much  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  last  part,  which  contains 
the  labor  legislation  of  the  latest  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture, the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  cases  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  or  industry,  and  an  extensive  chapter  containing  a  record 
of  accidents  to  workmen  while  on  duty,  strikes  and  lockouts,  destruc- 
tion or  injury  to  factory  property  by  fire  or  flood,  incorporation  of 
new  manufacturing  companies,  closing  of  manufacturing  plants  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  together  with  other  happenings  in  the  industrial 
field  that  affect  in  any  way  the  interest  of  workmen  or  employers. 
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MINUTES   OF   THE   CONVENTION. 


The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Officials 
of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  met  in  the  senate  chamber 
in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  July  24,  1906,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president,  Hon.  Chas.  P.  Neill,  called  the  convention  to  order 
(page  13).  . 

Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  addressed  the 
convention,  welcoming  it  to  the  State  and  to  the  city,  and  President 
Neill  responded  (page  14). 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  Clark  College,  addressed  the. 
convention,  calling  attention  to  the  industrial  education  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature  of  Massachusetts  as  embodying  ideas  that  had  been 
discussed  at  many  of  the  conventions  of  the  Association  and  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  bureaus,  and  urging  simplicity  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  statistics  (page  19). 

Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
addressed  the  convention,  referring  to  the  influence  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  Boston  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the  country  and 
the  value  of  bureaus  of  statistics  and  libraries  in  disseminating  infor- 
mation among  the  people  (page  22). 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following-named  gentlemen 
responded : 

Chas.  P.  Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor,  Canada. 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Office. 

E.  V.  Brake,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Colorado. 

VVm.  H.  Scoville,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Connecticut;  W.  D.  Park- 
er, Chief  Clerk;  G.  A.  Parsons. 

Jos.  H.  Stubbs,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Indiana. 

E.  D.  Brigham,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Iowa. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Kansas. 

Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Maine;  Charles  J. 
House,  Chief  Clerk. 

Chas.  J.  Fox,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Maryland ; 
J.  G.  Schonfarber,  Assistant  Chief. 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Massachu= 
setts ;  Frank  H.  Drown,  Chief  Qerk ;  Wm.  G.  Grundy,  Second  Clerk. 
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M.  J.  McLeod,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Michigan. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Minnesota. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Missouri. 

Harrie  E.  Waite,  Chief  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Labor,  New  Hampshire. 

Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Department  of  Labor,  New  York. 

Henry  B.  Vamer,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  Glockling,  Secretary  of  Labor  Bureau,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Robert  C.  Bair,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  D.  Beck,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  order  of  business  was  announced  by  the  Secretary, 
and  on  motion  was  adopted : 

July  24—10  a.  m. 

Opening  address  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the  Governor. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by  the  Mayor. 

Response  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Address  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  Clark  College. 

Address  by  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Librarian  of  Boston  Public  Library. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

July  25  — 10  a.  m. 

Reports  of  Commissioners  on  current  work. 
Discussion  of  same. 
Convention  business. 

July  26-10:30  a.  m. 

Reports  of  Commissioners  continued. 
Discussion  of  reports. 
New  business. 

July  27— 9  a.  m. 

Conclusion  of  reports  on  current  work. 

Discussion  of  reports  and  methods  of  details  of  work. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Schedule  as  to  Cost  of  Living. 

July  28—10  a.  m. 
Reports  of  committees. 
Elections  of  officers. 
Convention  business. 
Adjournment. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  lo  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Wednesday,  July  25. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Mr. 
Anderson,  Second  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

.  On  motion,  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions :  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri ;  Mr.  Brigham, 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  Maryland.  ^  t 
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On  motion,  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  of  Meeting :  Mr.  Bair,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Scoville,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  McLeod,  of  Michigan. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Grundy,  Second  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  was  admitted  to  membership. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson,  called  the  roll  of  States  for  reports  as 
to  current  work  (page  23). 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  regret  from  various  commissioners 
who  were  unable  to  be  present. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Uniform  Schedules, 
with  instructions  to  report  definitely  at  the  next  convention :  Chas.  P. 
Neill,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the 
Census;  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas;  M.  J.  McLeod,  Michigan;  Wm. 
Anderson,  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  then  read  several  communications  inviting  the  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1907, 
and  the  same  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place  of  Meeting. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  10:30  a.  m.  the 
following  morning. 

Thursday,  July  26. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Mr. 
Anderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  continued  the  call  of  the  roll  of  States  for  reports  as 
to  current  work. 

After  discussion  of  the  reports  submitted,  the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Nantasket  Hotel,  Nantasket  Beach,  the  following 
morning. 

Friday,  July  27. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  Mr. 
Anderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted : 
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W.  L.  A.  Johnson^  Secretary-Treasurer, 

In  account  with  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America. 
1905.                                               Dr. 

To  annual  dues  from  28  bureaus  for  1905 $140.00 

To  receipts  from  proceedings 357.20—    $497.20 

Cr. 

To  deficit,  1905 4.39 

To  engrossing,   framing,  and  expressage  on   San 

Francisco  resolution 8.00 

To  printing  1975  proceedings 308.75 

To  stenographic  work  San  Francisco  convention. .  109.00 

To  postage  and  expressage  on  proceedings 44.82 

To  postage  and  stenographic  work  for  Secretary. .  10.00 —    $484.96 

Balance  on  hand $  12.24 

Mr.  Bair,  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  of  Meeting, 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

For  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  Chas.  P.  Neill, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  First  Vice-President,  Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Second  Vice-President,  J.  D.  Beck,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Topeka,  Kas. 

For  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  James  B.  Doherty,  Vir- 
ginia; Henry  B.  Vamer,  North  Carolina;  Chas.  P.  Neill,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Robert  Glockling,  Ontario,  Canada;  Chas.  J.  Fox,  Mary- 
land ;  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas. 

Next  place  of  meeting,  Norfolk,  Va. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
following  morning. 

Saturday^  July  28. 

The  convention  reassembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  senate 
chamber,  with  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  roll  call  of  States  for  reports  as  to 
current  work. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following,  which  on 
motion  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  Grovemor  Curt 
Guild,  Jr.,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Mayor  John  1 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  their  very  gracious  welcome  to  the  Stai 
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Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  our  treatment 
while  in  the  State  and  city,  and  that  we  extend  our  thanks  especially  to  the 
Legfislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Hon.  Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  Chief,  Frank  H. 
Drown,  Chief  Clerk;  Wm.  G.  Grundy,  Second  Clerk,  Mr.  Harry  Briggs  and  the 
assistants  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor;  to  Capt.  D.  T.  Remington, 
Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  and  his  assistants,  whose  efforts  have  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  our  comfort,  and  to  the  success  of  our  annual  convention. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  thanks  are  sincerely  tendered  by  this  associa- 
tion to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Hull,  to  the  management  of  the  Wonder- 
land Company,  and  to  the  Eastern  Park  Construction  Company  for  courtesies 
extended.  Wm.  Anderson,  \ 

C.  J.  Fox,  C  Committee, 

E.  D.  Brigham,  ) 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
1907,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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